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cnry  "  Office,  Wood-street. 
Oct.         2,  1882  MacCann,  John,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

and  Political    Economy,   University    College, 

Ashton-street. 
Jan.       28,  1882  Marcns   Heinrioh,  Trafford-^hamhers^    58  SovUh 

John-street. 
Not.      14,  1870  Marples,   Joseph,  28  Leece-street,  and  Carlton- 

road,  Tranmere. 
Nov.      17,  1878  Marples,   Josiah,   MelvUl-chambers,  Lord-street, 

and  Broomfield,  Egremont. 
March    28,  1874  McOolloch,  D.  B.,  28  Queen: s-buildings.  Bale- 
street. 
Oct        17,  1881  McLintock  K ,  8  Molyneua-avenue,  Broad  Oreen, 

HOMOBABT  TiTBBARTAN. 

Oct.  80,  1882  McMaster,  John  Maxwell  (Messrs.  J.  B.  Wilson, 
Dean  &  McMaster),  22a  Lord-street, 

Oct.        15,  1888  Mead,  A.  J.,  B.A.,  Earleston-road,  Liscard. 

Not.      17,  1878  Mellor,  James,  Jan.,  Weston,  Blundellsands. 

Dec.  14,  1874  Mellor,  John,  Orosvenor  House^  Crosby-road 
South,  Waterloo. 

Not.       16,  1886  Moore,  G.  F.,  26  Marlborough-road,  Tuebrook. 

Oct.  81,  1859  Moore,  Thomas  John,  Gorr.  Mem.  Z.6.L. 
Corator  Free  Public  Masenm,  William  Brown- 
street. 


XIT  OBDINABT   MSMBBSS. 

Nov.        1,  1880  Morrow,  John,   Lynwood^    Priory -road^  Broad 

Chreen. 
Mareh     6,  1882  Morton,  George  Henry,  122  London-road. 
Jan.        8,  1855  Morton,  Geo.  Highfield,  F.G.S.,  209  Edge-lane. 
Oct.       29,  1850  Mott,  Albert  Julias,  F.G.S.,  Detmore,  Chareton 

Kings,  Cheltenham,  £z-Prb8Idbnt. 
*Oct.     21,  1867  Mnspratt,  £.  E.,  Seaforth  Hall,  Seaforth. 
Oct.       20,  1856  Nevins,  John  Birkbeck,  M.D.Lond.,  M.B.G.S., 

late  Lecturer   on  Materia  Medica,  Bojal  In- 
firmary  School    of  Medicine,  8  Ahercromby- 

square,  Ez-Pbesidbnt. 
Feb.         6,  1865  Newton,  John,  M.B.G.S.,  44  Bodney  street. 
Oct.       29,  1888  Nicholson,  Miss,  Ludlow, 
Feb.      18,  1887  Nicholson,  Robert,  11  Harrington^treeL 
Oct.       81,  1887  Nicholson,  Thomas,  14  SpeUow-lans. 
Nov.       2,  1868  Norrie,   Rev.   B.   A.  W.,    M.A.,   Cantab.,  The 

College  School,  Huyton, 
Nov.       2,  1885  Oolton,   Wm.,    Oateacre,  and  Albert-buildings, 

22  Preesons-row* 
Nov.       2,  1874  Palmer,  John  Linton,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Fleet 

Snrgeon,  R.N.,  24  Roek  Park,  Rock  Ferry. 
Oct.      20,  1884  Parker,  Geo.   (Messrs.  Haddocks  &  Co.,   C16 

Exchange-buildings),  15  Normanby-street. 
Oct.       29,  1888  Paton,  J.  R.,  ApsUy-buUdings,  Old  Hall-street. 
Jan.        9,  1871  Patterson,  J.,  16  Devonshire-road^  Piince's  Park. 
Nov.        4,  1861  Philip,  Thomas  D.,  49  South  Castle-street,  and 

Holly-road,  Fairfield. 
Jan.      21,  1884  Polack,  Rev.  J.,  B.A.,  176  Upper  Parliament-st. 
♦Nov.    15,  1886  Poole,  Sir  Jas.,  107  Bedford-street  South. 
♦Jan.    22,  1866  Raffles,  William  Winter,  84  Belsize  Park  Gardens, 

London,  W.,  and  Olan-y-nwr,  Penmaenmawr, 
Oct.       29,  1888  Raleigh,  Miss,  77  Canning-street. 
Nov.      12,  1860  Rathbone,  Philip  H.,  Greenbank  Cottage,  Waver- 

tree. 
March  24,  1862  Rathbone,  lUchard  Reynolds,  Beechwood  House, 

Orassendale. 


OBDIHABT   MSMBBBS.  !▼ 

*NoY.    17,  1851  RediBh,  Joseph  Carter,  Lycsum,  Bold  Street. 
Oct.      81,  1881  Bendall,  G.  H.,  M.A.,  Principal  of  UniTersity 

College,  88  Bedfordritreet. 
Oei.       81,  1881  Bennie,  J.  W.,  70  AUtngton-gtreet,  8t.  MiehaeVe, 

near  Liverpool. 
Nov.      26,  1888  Bennie,  F.  C,  70  AllingUmrStreet,  Aiglmrth-road. 
Oct.       81,  1887  Rich,  Miss,  58  Canning  street 
Not.      29,  1869  Boherts,  Isaac,  F.G.S.,    F.B.A.S.,    Kennessee, 

MaghuUf  Yiob-Pbbsidbnt. 
Dec.        4,  1876  Boherts,  Bichard  (Messrs.  Boherts  &  Son),  18 

Haekini'hey,  and  MoisUy-hilL 
April      15,  1889  Rippon,  Wm.  D.,  Harefield,  Hightown. 
April      18.  1854  Bowe,  James,  14  South  Castle-etreei^  and  Ley- 

field  Orange^  West  Derby. 
Jan.      22,  1872  Bnssell,    Edward    B.,    "  Daily    Post "    Office, 

Vietoria^treet,  and  6  Abercrombysquare,  Ex- 

Pbksidbmt. 
Feh.      18,  1878  Bnssell,  W.,.Compton  Hotel,  Chureh^treet. 
Feh.       18,  1884  Bntherford,  John,  LL.B.,  Lond.,  4  Harrington- 
street,  HONOBABY  SbCBBTABT. 

Not.      12,  1888  Batherford,  Wm.  Watson,  (Messrs.  Miller,  Peel, 

Hnghes  ft  Co.),  8  Cook^treet. 
April       7,  1862  Samnel,  Harry  S.,  80   Onslow  Gardens,  South 

Kensington,  London. 
Nov.      12,  1888  Scholefield,  J.  W.,  J.P.,  Pembroke^oad,  Bootle. 
March    19,  1866  Sephton,  Bev.  John,  M.A.,  Liverpool  Institute. 
Oct.       15,  1888  Sephton,  Mrs.,  90  Hushuson-street. 
Jan.         7,  1878  Shearer,  George,  M.D.,  178  Upper  Parliament' 

street. 
Oct       81,  1881  Smith,  A.   T.,  Jnn.,  18  BenOeyroad,  Prince's 

Park. 
Dec.       10,  1866  Smith,  Elisha  (Messrs.  Henry  Nash  ft  Co.),  12 

Tower-buildings  North. 
April       4,  1870  Smith,  James,  87  North  John-street,  Liverpool. 
Feh.       28,  1868  Smith,  J.  Simm,  1  Warhatn-road,  Croydon. 
April      20,  1874  Snow,  Bev.  T.,  M.A.,  St.  Mary's,  Highfieldrst. 


Xvi  ORDINABT  MBMBSBS. 

Nov.      12,  1860  Spence,  Charles,  7  TWiebarn-street. 

Nov.      18,  1878  Steel,  Richard,  18  Ha4:kim'hey,  Ex-Pbbbidbnt. 

Feb.      19,  1888  Steeyee,  Gilbert  M.,  24  FalkMr-itreet. 

Oct.      17,  1887  Stookes,  Alexander,  M.D.,   South   Dispensary, 

Upper  ParUament'StreeU 
Oct.       29,  1888  Stretch,  Wm.  Knowles,  9  South  Hillrtoad. 
April     17,  1886  Tapscott,  W.   W.,  89    OldhalLstreet,  and    41 

Parkfield-road^  Aigburlh. 
Feb.      18,  1865  Taylor,  Geo.,  28  Seel-street. 
♦Feb.    19,  1865  Taylor,  John  Stopford,  M.D.,  Aberd.,  F.R.G.S., 

6  Grove  Park^  lAverpooL 
Oct.       18,  1886  Thompson,   I.    C,    Woodstock,    Waverley-road, 

Sefton  Park. 
Oct.       21,  1878  Thompson,  J.  W.,  B.A.,  Lond.  and  Victoria,  22 

Lord-street. 
Oct.       80,  1882  Thomson,  W.  J.,  Exehange-buiidinys,  and  Ohyll 

bank,  St.  Helens. 
♦Dec.      4,  1876  Torpy,  Rev.  Lorenzo,  M.A.,  Setubal. 
♦Feb.    19»  1844  Tnmbull,  James  Mater,  M.D.,  Edin.,  M.R.C.P., 

The  Spa  HoUl,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Oct.       21,  1861  Unwin,  William  Andrews,  11  Rumford-place. 
Nov.      15*  1S80  T^cars,  John,  8  St.  Alban*s-sguare,  Bootle. 
Feb.      19»  1877  Wallace,  John,  M.D.,  Oambier-terrace. 
Jan.       27,  1862  Wahnsley,  Gilbert  G.,  50,  Lord-street. 
Jan.         9»  13^^  Walthew,   William,    6    Brown' s-buildings,    and 

Vine  Cottage^  Aughton. 
Oct      80,  1876  Weightman,  W.  Arthur   (Messrs.    Weightman, 

Pedder  &  Weightman),  Water-street. 
April     15,  1889  White,  A.  G.,  71  Kingsley-road. 
Nov.      12,  1888  Whitmore,  Miss,  Burscough  House,  Ormskirk. 
Nov.        2,  1874  Wolf,  Jas.  0.  de  (Messrs.  T.  C.  Jones  &  Co.), 

26  ChapeUstreet. 
Nov.      1^»  1S70  Wood,  John  J.,  20  Lord-street. 
Nov.      17,  1884  Wortley,  Wm.,  Walton  Grange,  Walton. 
Nov.      18»  1876  Yates,  Edward  Wilson,  87  Castle-street. 
Nov.        2,  1874  Young,  Henry,  6,  Arundel  Avenue,  Sefton  Park. 


HONOKABY   MEMBERS.  XVll 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

LIMITED    TO     FIFTY. 

1.— 1886  The  Most  Noble  William,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  E.G., 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  F.G.S,,  etc.,  Chancellor 
of  the  UniTersify  of  Cambridge,  Chatsworthf 
Derbyshire,  and  78  Piceadtlly,  London,  W, 

2.-.1888  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy,  K.C.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.8.,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.,  Royal  Observatoxy, 
Greenwich, 

8.-1840  James  Nasmyth,  F.R.8.,  Pemhurst,  Kent. 

4.— 1844  T.  B.  Hall,  Crane  House,  Yarmouth. 

5.— 1850  The  Rev.  Canon  St.  Yinoent  Beeehy,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Hilgay,  Norfolk. 

6.— 1851  The  Rev.  Robert  Biokersteth  Mayor,  B.D.,  Rector  of 
Frating^  Essex. 

7.— 1861  The  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Kirkman,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Rector  of 
Croft,  near  Warrington. 

8.-1865  The  Right  Rev.  T.  N.  Staley,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of 
Honolulu,  Vicar  of  CroxhaU,  Staffordshire. 

9.— 1865  Sir  Edward  J.  Reed,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.P.,  Hextablc, 

Dartford,  Kent. 
10.— 1865  Cnthbert  CoUingwood,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  4  Grove- 
terrace,  Belvedere-road,    Upper  Norwood,  Lon- 
don, 8.E. 
11.— 1867  Sir  J.  W-  Dawson,   LL.D.,    F.R.S.,    etc.,   Principal 
and    Vice-Chancellor    of   McGill    University, 
Montreal. 
12. — 1868  Captain  Sir  James  Anderson,  16  Warrington-crescent, 
Maida  Hill,  London,  W. 

18.— 1870  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,   F.R.S.,  etc.,  High 
Elms,  Famborough,  Kent. 


XTUl  HONOBART   MBMBSB8. 

14.--1870  Professor  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,   M.P.,  F.R.S.,  etc., 

Owens  College,  Manchester. 
15.— 1870  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  M.D.,  P.R.S.,  etc.,  Kew. 
16.— 1870  Professor  Brown  Sequard,  M.D. 
17.— 1870  John  Gwyn  Jeflfreys,  F.R.S.,  Ware  Priory,  Hertt. 
18.— 1870  Professor  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  4 

Marlborough  Place,  London,  N,W. 
19.— 1870  Professor  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc..  Royal 

Institution,  London, 
20 — 1870  The  Rev.  Christian    D.   Ginsburg,  LL.D.,    Binfield, 

Bracknell,  Berks.,  Ex-Pbbsident. 
21. — 1874  Professor  Alexander  Agassiz,  Director  of  the  Museum 

of  Comparative  Zoology,  Harvard,  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts. 
22.-1874  Professor  Frederick  H.  Max  Miiller,  LL.D.,  Oxford. 
28.— 1874  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker,  Pasha,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc., 

Sandford  Orleigh,  Newton  Abbot,  Devonshire, 
24.— 1877  The  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  F.R.S.,  Foreign 

Secretary  of  R.A.S.,  etc.,  9  Grosvenor-square, 

London, 
26.— 1877  Albert  C.   N.    Giinther,  M.A.,  M.D.,   Ph.D.,  British 

Museum. 
26. — 1877  Adolphus  Ernst,  M.D.,  Principal  of  the  Department  of 

Science,  Philosophy,  and  Medicine,  University 

of  Caracas. 
27. — 1877  Dr.  Leidy,  Academy  of  Science,  Philadelphia. 
28. — 1877  Dr.  Franz  Steindachner,  Royal  and  Imperial  Museum, 

Vienna. 
29.— 1877  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  M.A.,LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Canon 

of  Durham,  the  College,  Durham, 
80.— 1881  H.  J.  Carter,  F.R.S.,  The  Cottage,  Budleigh  SaUerton, 

Devon. 
81.— 1881  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hincks,  B.A.,  F.R.B.,  Stokeleigh, 

Leigh  Woods,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
82.— 1881  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Dallmger,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  P.R.M.S., 

Ingleside,  Lee,  London,  S.E. 


C0RRB8P0NDIMO  MSMBBB8.  XIZ 


CORRESPONDING    MEMBERS. 

LIMITED   TO   THIBTT-FIVK. 

1. — 1867  J.  Tate  Johnson,  London. 

2.— 1867  R.  B.  N.  Walker,  P.RG.S.,  P.Q.S.,  West  Africa. 

8.— 1868  ReT.  J.  Holding,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  London. 

4. — 1868  George  Hawkins,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

6. — 1868  J.  Lewis  Ingram,  Bathurtt^  Biver  Oambier, 

6. — 1869  George  Mackenzie,  Cebu,  Philippine  Islands, 

7. — 1870  The  Venerable  Archdeaoon  Hnghes-Games,   D.C.L., 
Isle  of  Man. 

8. — 1874  Samuel  Archer,  Snrgeon-Major,  Singapore. 

9. — 1874  Coote  M.  Chambers,  Burrard*s  Inlet,  British  Columbia. 
10.— 1874  Edwjn  C.  Reed,  SanUago  de  Chili. 
11. — 1874  Millen  Conghtrey,  M.D.,  Dunedin,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
12. — 1875  Robert  Gordon,  Government  Engineer,  British  Burmah. 
18.-1877  Edward  Donkinfield  Jones,  C.E.,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
14.— 1877  Miss  Horatio  E.  F.  Gatty,  AUrincham. 
15. — 1877  Dr.  Allen,  Jamaica. 
16.— 1877  Dr.  George  Bennett,  Sydney. 
17.— 1877  Dr.  David  Walker,  Benieia,  U.S.A. 
18.-1888  Wm.  Henry  Finlay,  Cape  Town  Observatory. 
19.— 1884  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes,  New  Guinea. 
20.— 1884  A.  W.  Crawford,  Oakland,  California. 
21. — 1884  John  Greenwood,  Mining  Engineer,  Melbourne, 
22.— 1884  Robert  Abraham  English,  Simla. 
28.— 1887  Rev.    S.   Fletcher   Williams,    48    Wesibourne   Grove, 
Scarborough. 


XX  AB800UTB8. 


ASSOCIATES. 

LIMITKD    TO    TWEKTT-FTVE. 

l.^JftD.   27,  1862  Captain    John    H.    Mortimer,   *<  America.** 

(AUantic.) 
2.— Mar.  24,  1862  Captain  P.  C.  Petrie.    (Atlantic.) 
8.— Feb.     9,  1868  Captain  John  Carr,  ship  "  Scindia.'*     (Cal- 

catta.) 
4._Feb.     9,  1868  Captain    Charles    E.    Price,   R.N.R.,   ship 

'*  CornwaUis.'*     (Calcutta  and  Sydney.) 
6.— April  20,  1868  Captain  Fred.  E.   Baker,   ship  **  Niphon." 

(Chinese  Seas.) 
5._0ct.   81,  1864  Captain  Thomson,  ship  **  Admiral  Lyons.*' 

(Bombay.) 
7. — April  18,  1865  Captain  Alexander  Cameron,  ship  **  Stafford- 

shire."     (Shanghai.) 
8.— Dec.  11,  1865  Captain  Walker,  ship  «*  Trenton.") 
9.— Mar.  28,  1868  Captain  David  Scott. 
10.— April    7,  1884  Captain   G.   Griffith  Jones,   barque  "  Her- 

mine.*' 
n.— Dec.  18,  1886  Captain   W.   C.    Seabrook,    Liskeard,    ship 

"  Lord  Lytton.'* 


ADDITIONS   TO   THE   UBRART.  XXL 


LIST  OF  BOOKS 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  SOCIETY'S  LIBRARY  DURING  THE 

SEVENTY-EIGHTH  SESSION,  1888-89. 


A. 

Abbeville,  Sooiete  d'£malatioD.  Balletin  des  Proems  Verbaax, 
1886-87. 

Amsterdam,  Eonigliohe  Akademie  van  Weten.  Jaarboek  1886-87. 
Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen :  Letterknnde,  iii-4  ;  Natarkande, 
iii-8,  4 ;  Latin  Prize  Poems :  *•  Me  Puero  *' ;  •*  Ad  Urbem 
Bonomiam";  «*  Matris  Querela  "  ;  "Esther";  "Susanna." 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Journal. 

Antiquaries,  Society  of,  London.    Proceedings. 

Antiquaires,  du  Nord,  Societe  Royale  des,  Copenhagen.  Memoires. 

Archffiological  and  Historical  Society,  Chester.  Journal,  Session 
1886-87. 

ArchsBological  and  Natural  History  Society,  Somersetshire.  Pro- 
ceedings. 

Architects,  Royal  Institute  of  British,  London.  Journal  of  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  iv-19,  20;  y-1-18.  Transactions,  vol.  iv. 
Kalendar,  1889.  Papers :  "  Conservation  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments," and  "  Hints  to  Workmen." 

Arts,  Society  of,  London.     Journal  to  date. 

Arts,  Royal  Scottish  Society  of,  Edinburgh.     Transactions. 

Amatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Royal,  London. 
Transactions. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta.  Journal :  Philology,  lvii-1, 2  ; 
Natural  History,  lvii-2,  8,  4,  6  ;  Proceedings. 


XXU  ADDITIONS   TO   THE    LIBRABT. 

Astronomical  Society,  Royal,  London.     Monthly  Notices. 
Astronomical  Society,  Liverpool.    Journal  and  List  of  Members. 
Astronomer  Royal.     Greenwich  Observations,  1886  :  Cape  Obser- 
vations, 1882-84 ;  Cape  Annals,  vol.  ii,  part  2. 

B. 

Birkenhead  Literary  and  Scientific  Society.  Report,  Session 
J  888-89  ;  President's  Address. 

Bordeaax,  Societe  des  Sciences  Physiqaas  et  Natnrelles ;  Memoires. 

Boston,  U.S.,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Pro- 
ceedings. 

British  Maseom.  Catalogne  of  Birds,  vol.  xiv ;  Catalogue  of 
Chelonians,  1889 ;  Catalogue  of  Marsupialia,  1888  ;  Catalogue 
of  Fossil  Cephalopoda,  part  i,  1888;  Catalogue  of  Fossil 
Fishes,  part  i,  1889;  Catalogue  of  Fossil  Reptiles  and 
Amphibia,  parts  i,  ii. 


Canadian  Institute,  Toronto.    Proceedings  ;  Annual  Report,  1888. 

Carruthers,  Rev.  G.  T.  Pamphlets:  "The  Planets  upon  Car- 
dioides  ** ;  "  The  Cause  of  Light "  ;  *<  The  Cause  of  Elec- 
tricity, with  Remarks  upon  Chemical  Equivalents.*' 

Chemical  Society,  London.    Abstracts,  59-71 ;  Journal  and  Index. 

Chester,  Society  of  Natural  Science  and  Literature.  Report,  Ac, 
1888-89. 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Transactions. 

Copenhagen,  Academic  Royale.    Bulletin. 

Cornwall,  Royal  Institution  of.     Journal. 

E. 

Engineering  Society,  Liverpool.    Transactions,  1887. 

Engineers,  Institute  of  Civil,  London.     Minutes  of  ProoeedingSi 

vols,  xciv,  xcv,  xcvi.    Brief  Index. 
Engineers'  Report,  1888,  U.S.  Army,  Chief  of,  4  vols. 


ADDITIONS   TO   THB   LIBBABT.  ZXIU 

F. 

Fiiuiish  Scientific  Society,  HelsiDgfore.  Proceedings,  xviii,  xiz ; 
Acta,  tomns  zv ;  Finlands  Natur  och  Folk,  heft  4,  5,  6,  7 ; 
Oiganisation  and  Work,  1888-1858. 

a. 

Geographical  Society,  Boyal,  London.    list  of  Fellows. 

Geographical  Society,  American,  New  York.     Bulletin. 

Geographical  Society  of  Aastralasia,  Boyal,  Qaeensland  Branch. 
Proceedings  and  Transactions,  1887-88. 

Geologists'  Association,  London.    Proceedings. 

Geological  Association,  Liverpool.    Journal,  1887-88. 

Geological  Society,  London.  Quarterly  Journal ;  List  of  Mem- 
bers, &c. 

Geological  Society,  Royal,  of  Ireland.    Proceedings. 

Geological  Society,  Edinburgh.     Transactions. 

Geological  Society,  Glasgow,    Transactions. 

Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society,  Yorkshire.    Proceedings. 

Geological  Survey  of  India.     Records,  vol.  xzi-8,  4 ;  xxii-1,  2. 

Geol<^cal  Survey  of  U.S.  America.  Monograph,  zii  (Leadville) 
and  Atlas ;  Bulletin,  no.  40  to  47  ;  Mineral  Resources,  1887. 

Geology,  a  Bibliography  of  Indian,  by  R.  D.  Oldham,  F.G.S. 

Glasgow  Philosophical  Society.     Proceedings,  1887-88. 


H. 

Hardwieke's  **  Science  Gossip,"  to  date. 

Haarlem,  Societe  Hollandaise  des  Sciences ;  Archives  Neerlandaises. 

Harvard  CoUege  Report,  1887-88. 

Harvard  University  Bulletin. 

Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  Bulletin,  vol.  xiii-10 ; 
xiv  and  xv  (Cruises  of  the  •*  Blake  ") ;  xvi-2,  8,  4,  6  ;  xvii-1, 
2,  8;  Memoirs,  xiv,  no.  1,  part  ii-1  (Development  of  Osseous 
Fishes). 
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Health  Report,  Liverpool,  1888. 

Historical  and  ArchsBological  Gollections  of  Montgomeryshire. 


India,  East,  Association,  London.    Joomal. 

India,  Great  Trigonometrical  Sarvey,  vol.  x  (Telegraphic  Longitade 

Operations). 
Insectos  Dipteros  de  Chile,  Gatalogo,  por  £.  C.  Reed. 
Irish  Academy,  Royal.    Proceedings  and  Transactions. 

J. 
Japan,  Imperial  University  of.    Ealendar,  1888-89. 


K. 

Eonigsberg    Physikalisch-okonomische    Gesellschaft.       Schriften, 
1888. 


Leeds,  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society.     Report,  1888-89. 

Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.     Transactions. 

Library  Report,  Astor,  New  York,  1888. 

Library  Report,  Liverpool  Free  Public. 

Library  Report,  Manchester  Free. 

Linnean  Society,  London.     Journal:  Botany,  156,  167,  162,  164, 

166, 166,  167,  168, 169,  170, 171,  178;  Zoology,  119,  120, 

121,  182.    List  of  Members,  &c. 
Liverpool  Philomathic  Society.     Proceedings,  1887-88. 
Liverpool  Science  Students'  Association.     Report,  &c.,  1888. 


Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical   Society.      Memoirs  and 
Proceedings,  vol.  zxzi. 
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Medical  and  Chirnrgioal  Society,  Royal,  London.    Proceedings; 

Transactions,  toI.  Ixxi. 
Meriden  Scientific  Association.    Transactions,  1887-88. 
Meteorological  Society,  Royal,  London.     Quarterly  Jonmal. 
Metereological  Society  of  ScoUand.    Journal,  1887. 
Commission  Meteorologique  de  la  Gironde.     Observations  Pluvio- 

metriques  et  Thermometriques,  1886-87. 
Meteorol(^,  Contributions  to,  by  £.  Loomis,  chap.  iii. 
Microscopical  Society,  Royal,  London.    Journal. 
Milan,  Reale  Instituto  Lombardo.   Rendiconti,  xz ;  Memorie  ziy-2, 

xviii-1. 

N.     * 

Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club,  Bath.    Proceedings. 

Natural  History  Society  and  Field  Club,  Hertfordshire.  Transac- 
tions. 

Natural  History,  Society  of,  Boston,  U.S.    Proceedings. 

Natural  History,  Transactions  of,  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
Newcastie-on-Tyne. 

**  Naturalist "  and  *<  American  Naturalist  *'  to  date. 

Naturalists'  Club,  Berwickshire.     Transactions,  1877-88. 

Naturalists'  Field  Club,  Belfast.     Report,  &c.,  1887-88. 

Naturalists'  Field  Club,  Liverpool.     Proceedings,  1888. 

Naturalists'  Society,  Bristol.     Proceedings,  vol.  v-1,  2. 

Naturalistes,  Societe  des,  Kieff.     Memoires,  ix-1,  2  ;  x-1. 

"  Nature  "  to  date. 

Naturforsker,  Scandinaviske.     Forhandlinger,  1886. 

"  Nunel  Yalemik  "  (a  monthly  Volapiik  Journal).     No.  1. 

0. 
Ordnance  Report,  U.S.  Army.     1888. 

P. 

Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  U.S.  Report,  1888  ;  ArchsBological 
and  Ethnological  Papers,  no.  1. 
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Philadelphia,  U.S.,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.    Jonmal. 

Philadelphia,  American  Philosophical  Society.  Transactions ; 
Snpplementary  Beport  on  International  Language ;  Magel- 
lanic Premium  Rules ;  Philipps'  Prize  Essay  Fund  Rules. 

*•  Philadelphia  Folklore,"  by  H.  Philipps. 

Philadelphia,  Franklin  Institute.    Journal. 

Philadelphia  Societies*  Constitution  Celebration  Banquet. 

Physical  Society,  Royal,  London.     Proceedings,  1887-88. 

Physique  et  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Societe  de,  Geneve. 

Plymouth  Institute.    Beport  and  Transactions,  1888-89. 

Polytechnic  Society,  Royal,  Cornwall.     Report,  1888. 

Polytechnic  Society,  Liyerpool.     Journal,  1887-88. 


Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Proceedings. 
Boyal  Society.    Proceedings,  nos.  270  to  281. 
Boyal  Society  of  Canada.    Proceedings  and  Transactions,  1887. 
Boyal  Society  of  N.S.  Wales.    Journal  and  Proceedings. 
Boyal  Society  of  Victoria.     Transactions  and  Proceedings. 

S. 

Salem,  U.S.,  Essex  Institute.     Bulletin. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  Q.S.A.     Miscellaneous  Col 

lections,  zzxii-zzxiii. 
Statistical  Society,   Boyal,  London.    Joumali   1888-89;   Index, 

1878-87. 
St.  Petersbourg  Academic  Imperiale  des  Sciences.     Bulletin. 
Strassburg    University.      Forty-seven    Doctoral    Theses,    viz: — 

De  jurandi  apud  Athenienses  formulis ;  De  Aesculapi  Figura ; 

De  scholiis  Theocriteis  vetustioribus ;  De  doctrinae  metricae  ab 

Eustathio  servatis ;  Quaestiones  Plautinae  de  pronominibus. 
Die  Mundart  des  Eantons  Falkenberg  (Lothringen) ;  Der 

Elsassisohe  Dichter,  Hans  v.  Biihel;  Ueber  die  Syntax  des 

Italienischen   des    xiii  Jahrhunderts ;    Shakspere*s    Metrik; 
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Richard  yon  Cornwall;  Lante  and  Lautentwickelnng  des 
Sicilianisohen  Dialektes;  EonBtaasdnicke  der  Meistersinger ; 
Poetik  Bodmers  tind  Breitiogers;  Das  erste  Stadium  des 
I-XJmlants  im  Germanisohen ;  G  nnd  Gh  vor  Lateinisohen 
A.  im  Altfranzdsischen ;  Das  lateinisehe  suffix — alis  im 
Franzosischen ;  Ueber  Gebrauch  und  Stellung  des  Adjec- 
tiTums  in  Wolfram's  *'  Parzival ; "  Ueber  die  Endungen  des 
Praesens  im  Altprovenzialischen ;  Zu  dem  mittelenglisGhen 
Fabliau  "  Dame  Siriz ; "  Ueber  die  Abhangigkeit  Locke's  yon 
Descartes. 

Zur  Geschichte  Alexander's  II ;  Gonrad  yon  Scharfenberg, 
Hofkanzler,  1200-1224;  Clemens  VII  und  Earl  V;  Die 
Schlacbt  bei  Prag,  am  6  Mars,  1757. 

Ueber  quadratische  Strahlencomplexe ;  Zur  Theorie  der 
linearen  Sobstitutionen ;  Ueber  beide  specifische  Warme  des 
Wasserdampfs ;  Ueber  eine  neue  Saure;  Dampfspannimgen 
von  Salzlosungen ;  Condensation  yon  Acetessigester,  2 ;  Ueber 
Zerstauben  einer  Eathode ;  Ueber  neue  Synth,  mit  Oxal.  u. 
Malonsaureester ;  Einwirkung  von  Butyraldehjd  auf  Bernstein- 
Baures  Natrium;  Zur  Constitution  der  Vinaconsaure ;  Polar- 
isation in  Cobalt  und  Nickel ;  Abkiihlung  der  Eohlensaure  bei 
Ausdehnung;  Phasenanderung  des  Lichtes  bei  Reflexion; 
Wind  und  Meeresstromungen  im  Gebiet  der  kleinen  Sunda 
Inseln ;  Winden  en  Begenverdeeling  over  Sumatra ;  Sub- 
marine Erdbeben  und  Eruptionen;  Aenderung  der  Gleioh- 
gewichtsfiachen  der  Erde ;  Zur  Eentniss  des  Drachenblutes ; 
Zur  Eentniss  der  Athmungsorgane  der  Pflanzen ;  Zur 
Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Pyrenomyceten ;  Ueber  die 
Baume  der  Altegyptischen  Texten;  Zur  Eentniss  des  Japa- 
nesischen  Elebreises. 


Victorian  Year-Book,  1887-88. 

Yienna,  Eonigliche  Akademie  der  Wissenchaften.    Math.-naturwiss 

Glasse,  Anzelger;  Phil.-Hist.  Classe,  Berichte,  Bl.   cxiv-2, 

cxv,  cxvi. 
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York,  New,  Academy  of   Soienees.    Annals,   vol.  iv-5,  6,  7,  8 ; 
Transactions,  vii-8-8. 


Zealand,  New,  Institute.    Transactions  and  Proceedings,  1887  and 

1888. 
Zoological  Society,  London.    Proceedings. 
Zoological  Society,  Philadelphia.     Report. 
Zoology  of  Victoria,  Prodromus  of  the,  parts  zvi,  xvii. 
Zoology,  see  under  Harvard  Museom,  Linnean  Society,  Natural 

History  Societies,  etc. 
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SOCIETIES,  ACADEMIES,   AND    OTHER    INSTITUTIONS 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Aberdeen       -     - 

-     The  Dnn-Echt  Observatory. 

Alnwick  '     -     - 

-    The  Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Field  Club. 

Both'     .     -     - 

-    The  Natural  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Field 

Club. 

Belfast    '     -     . 

-    The  Naturalists'  Field  Club. 

Belfast    '     -     . 

-     The    Natural    History    and    Philosophical 

Society. 

Birkenhead  -     • 

-     The  Free  Public  Library. 

Birkenhead  -     • 

-    The  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 

Birmingham 

-     The  Philosophical  Society. 

Bootle     '     ' 

.     -     The  Free  Public  Library. 

Bristol    '     ' 

■     -     The  Naturalists*  Society. 

BuekhvrstHUl- 

-     The  Epping  Forest  Naturalists'  Field  Club. 

Chester    -     - 

-    The  Society  of  Natural  Science. 

Cambridge    -     • 

•    -    The  Cambridge  Union. 

DubUai    '     • 

•     -    The  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

DubUn    -     < 

■     .    The  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland. 

DubUn    -    . 

-     -    The  Royal  Society. 

Edinburgh    - 

-     -     The  Botanical  Society. 

Edinburgh    - 

.     -    The  Geological  Society. 

Edinburgh    - 

-     -    The  Meteorlogical  Society  of  Scotland. 

Edinburgh    - 

-     -    The  Philosophical  Institution. 

Edinburgh    - 

-     -    The  Royal  Observatory. 

Edinbtirgh    - 

-     .    The  Royal  Physical  Society. 

Edinburgh    - 

-     -     The  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts. 
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Edinburgh    -     - 

-    The  Royal  Society. 

Falmouth      -     - 

-     The  Boyftl  Oornwall  Polytechnic  Society. 

GUugaw  -     -     - 

-     The  PhilosophicAl  Society. 

Glasgow  -     -     - 

-    The  Geologicftl  Society. 

Glasgow  -     -     - 

■     The  University. 

Grsenwich    -     -     ■ 

The  Royal  Observatory. 

Halifax  -     -     - 

-    The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

HvU       -     .     -     . 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

London   -     -     - 

-     The  Anthropological  Listitnte. 

London   -     -     - 

-     The  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

London   -     •     - 

-    The  Royal  Listitnte  of  British  Architects. 

London   -     -     - 

■     The  Society  of  Arts. 

London   -     -     - 

-     The  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

London   -     -     -     . 

•    The  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

London   -     -     -     . 

The  British  Association. 

London    -     -     -     . 

•     The  British  Mnseum. 

London  -     -     -     . 

The  Chemical  Society. 

London   -     -     -     . 

■     The  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

London   -     -     - 

•     The  Geological  Society. 

London  -     -     -     - 

The  Geologists'  Association. 

London   -     -     -     . 

-     The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

London   -     -     -     . 

•     The  East  Lddian  Association. 

London  •     -     - 

The  Linnasan  Society. 

Loncion   -     -     - 

•     The  Meteorological  Society. 

London   -     -     - 

-     The  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

London   -     -     - 

-     The  Royal  Microscopical  Society. 

London  -     -     -     ■ 

The  Royal  Medico-Chimrgical  Society. 

London    -     -     - 

■     The  Royal  Society. 

London   •     -     - 

-     The  Royal  Listitntion. 

London   -     -     - 

-     The  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

London  -     -     - 

-     The  Statistical  Society. 

London  -     -     - 

The  Zoological  Society. 

London   -     -     - 

■    The  Editor  of  "Nature." 

London   -     -     - 

-    The  Editor  of  the  <*  Journal  of  Science." 

Lon€^  -     -     - 

-    The  Editor  of  "  Science  Gossip." 

London    -     -     -     . 

.    The  Editor  of  the  "  Scientific  RoU." 
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Leeds      -     .     - 

-    The  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society. 

Leeds      .     .     . 

-    The  Yorkshire  Geological  and  Polytechnic 

Society. 

Leicester      -     - 

-     The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Liverpool      -     - 

-     The  Architectural  and  Archsological  Society. 

Liverpool     -     - 

-    The  Astronomical  Society. 

Liverpool     -     - 

-    The  Ohemists*  Association. 

Liverpool     -     - 

-    The  Engineering  Society. 

Liverpool     -     - 

-     The  Geological  Society. 

Liverpool      -     - 

-    The  Geological  Association. 

Liverpool     -     - 

-    The    Historic    Society  of   Lancashire    and 

Oheshire. 

Liverpool     -     - 

-    The  Microscopical  Society. 

Liverpool     -     - 

-    The  Naturalists' Field  Glnb. 

Liverpool     -     - 

-     The  Philomathic  Society. 

Liverpool      -     - 

-     The  Polytechnic  Society. 

Liverpool     -     - 

-     The  Athenfldnm  Library  and  News  Room. 

Liverpool     -     - 

-     The  Free  Public  Library. 

Liverpool      -     - 

-     The  Liverpool  Library. 

Liverpool     -     - 

The  Lyceum  News  Boom. 

Liverpool     -     - 

-     The  Medical  Institution. 

Liverpool     -     - 

-     The  Royal  Institution. 

Liverpool     -     - 

-    Uniyersity  College. 

-     The  Literary  Club. 

Manchester  -     - 

-     The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

MancA<'«<«r  -     - 

-     Chetham  Library. 

Manchester  -     ■ 

.     The  Free  Public  Library. 

MancAest^r  -     • 

-     Owens  Oollege. 

Neweasile-on^Tipie  -     The  Natand  History  Society  of  Northomber- 

land  and  Durham. 

Oa/ord   .     -     . 

-    The  Ashmolean  Society. 

Oa/<>rd   -     -     . 

-     The  Union  Society. 

Penaance      -     • 

-    The  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall. 

PljrwotttA      - 

-     -     The  Plymouth  Institution. 

Toiintoii  -     - 

-     -     The  Somersetshire  Archsdological  Society. 

Truro      -     - 

•     '     The  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall. 
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LIST    OF   BOODSTIES,   BTO. 


Wat/ard  - 


The  Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society 
and  Field  Club. 


Welshpool     -     -     - 

The  Powys-Land  Club. 

Whitby    ...     - 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

British  Colonies  and  thb  United  States. 

Bombay  -     -     -     - 

The  Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 

Boston     -     -     -     - 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Boston     -•    -     -     - 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

Boston     -     -     -     - 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy, 

and  Charity. 

Boston     -     -     -     - 

The  Natural  History  Society. 

Boston     -     -     -     - 

The  Public  Library, 

Buffalo   ...     - 

The  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Calcutta       '     -     - 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Calcutta        -     -     - 

The  Geological  Survey  of  Lidia. 

Cambridge  (Mass)  - 

Harvard  University. 

Cambridge  (Mass)  - 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

Cambridge  (Mass)  - 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaao- 

logy  and  Ethnology. 

Chicago    -     -     -     - 

The  Public  Library. 

Davenport    -     -     - 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Melbourne     •     -     - 

The  Royal  Society  of  Victoria. 

^w  Harm  -     -     - 

The    Connecticut    Academy    of    Arts    and 

Sciences. 

N«r  York     -     -     - 

The  Academy  of  Sciences. 

iST^ir  York     -     -     - 

The  Astor  Library. 

iST^ir  York     -     -     - 

The  American  Geographical  Society. 

iV^  York     -     -     . 

The  City  University. 

]Sr«c  York     .     .     - 

The  State  University. 

New  YorA     .     -     - 

The  State  Library. 

lYeir  York     '     '     - 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Olago      -     .     -     - 

The  University. 
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Ottawa  '  • 
Ottawa  '  - 
Pfuladslphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Salem      •     - 

Salem  -  - 
San  Francisco 
Sydney  -  - 
Sydney  •  - 
Toronto  -  - 
Washington  - 
Washington  - 

Washingtcn  - 

Washington  - 
Washington  - 


Wellington    - 


Geologicftl  and  Natorftl  History  Siurrey. 

The  Library  of  Parliament. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Seiences. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society. 

The  Franklin  Institnte. 

The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Public  Education. 

The  Zoological  Society. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

The  Essex  Institute. 

The  Lick  Observatory. 

The  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  Department  of  Mines. 

The  Canadian  Listitute. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Geological  and  Geographical  Surrey  of 
the  Territories. 

The  Naval  Observatory. 

The  Smithsonian  Listitution. 

The  Department  of  Ordnance;  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Chief  of  Engineers;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Literior. 

The  New  Zealand  Listitute. 


FOBXIGN. 

Amstersdam  -     -     •     L'Academie  Boyale  des  Sciences. 
Antwerp  ...     -     Antwerp  Literary  Society. 
Berlin     ....     Die  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 
Bordeaux     -     -     -     La     Societe     des     Sciences    Physiques    et 

Naturelles. 
Brussels  ....     L' Academic  Royale  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres, 

et  des  Beaux-Arts  de  Belgique. 
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Cherbourg     -     - 

-     La  Sooiete  Nationale  des  Sciences  Natnrelles. 

ChrUtiama  -     - 

-     The  University. 

Copenhagen  -     - 

-     L' Academic  Royale. 

Copenhagen  •     - 

-     La  Societe  Bojale  des  Antiqaaires  da  Nord. 

Geneva    -     -     - 

•    La    Societe    de    Physique    et    d'Hietorie 

NatoreUe. 

GoUingen     -     - 

-    Die    Eonigliche    Oesellschaft  des    Wissen- 

sehaften. 

Grieswald    -     - 

-    The  Uniyersity. 

Harhm   -     -     - 

La  Societe  Hollandaise  des  Sciences. 

Heldngfors  •     - 

KUf  ...     - 

-    La  Societe  des  Natoralistes. 

Kdnigsherg   -     • 

Die    Konigliche    Physikalische-okonomisohe 

Gesellschaft. 

Milan      -     -     - 

-     D  Reale  Institute  Lombardo. 

Munich   -     -     - 

Paris      -     -     - 

>    L'Ecole  Polytechnique. 

Preaburg  -     -     - 

-    Der  Verein  fur  Natur-  und  Heil-Konde. 

St.  Petersburg   - 

L* Academic  Imperiale  des  Sciences. 

Stockholm     -     - 

-     L* Academic  Royal  Suedoise  des  Sciences. 

Strasburg      -     - 

-     La  Bibliothdque  Municipale. 

Strasburg      -     - 

.     De  Eaiserliche   Uniyersitats    und    Landes- 

BibUothek. 

Tokio      -     -     - 

-     The  Uniyersity. 

Toulouse  -     -     • 

-     L'Observatoire  Astronomique. 

Vienna    -     -     - 

.     Die    Eaiserliche     Akademie     der     Wissen- 

schaften. 

Vienna    -     -     - 

-    Die  Geographische  Gesellschaft. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

or  THX 

LIVERPOOL 
LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL  MEETING.— Sbybnty-Eighth  Sbbsion. 

BoTAL  Institution,   October  let,  1888. 

Mb.  JAMES  BIRGHALL,  Pbbsidbnt,   in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  of  the  previous  Session 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  Seventy- Seventh  Session  of  the  Society  has  been  one 
of  continned  prosperity. 

The  Volnme  of  Transactions,  which  is  larger  than  usual, 
is  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  issued  to  the  Members. 

The  Council  notes  with  pleasure  that  all  the  papers 
contributed  to  the  proceedings  have  been  of  great  interest, 
and  have  induced  considerable  discussion,  and  that  some  of 
the  papers  printed  are  of  exceptional  value. 

The  continued  good  attendance  at  the  meetings  causes 
much  satisfaction.  Fourteen  Ordinary  Meetings  were  held 
daring  the  past  Session,  with  an  average  attendance  of  82. 

The  scheme  for  the  Amalgamation  of  the  Libraries  of  the 
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various  Societies  meeting  in  the  Boyal  Institution,  mentioned 
in  the  last  Report,  has  been  carried  to  a  snccessfal  issue. 

The  Libraries  have  been  placed  under  the  management 
of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Societies  and  the  Boyal  Institu- 
tion, upon  which  Committee  this  Society  is  represented  by 
the  Librarian. 

In  furtherance  of  the  plan  of  partial  amalgamation  of 
Societies,  detailed  in  the  last  report,  the  Council  invited  the 
co-operation  of  several  of  the  kindred  Societies. 

A  joint  meeting  of  this  Society  with  the  Liverpool 
Astronomical  Society,  was  held  on  November  I4th,  1887, 
at  which  all  the  papers  were  read  by  members  of  the 
Astronomical  Society;  the  attendance  was  very  large,  and 
the  meeting  was  in  every  respect  successful. 

A  joint  meeting  was  arranged  with  the  Polytechnic 
Society,  but  unfortunately  had  to  be  postponed. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  scheme  of  partial  amalgamation 
will  not  be  allowed  to  lapse  during  the  coming  Session. 

The  number  of  the  members  has  8u£fered  a  slight 
decrease.  Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  nineteen  ordinary 
members  have  resigned,  and  one  has  died.  There  have  been 
added  seven  Ordinary  Members  and  one  Corresponding 
Member. 

Amongst  the  resignations  must  be  noticed  that  of  Dr. 
John  W.  Hayward,  for  many  years  one  of  the  Council,  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Societies  proceedings. 

The  Council  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Honorary  Member,  Professor  F.  V.  Hayden, 
Director  of  U.S.  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the 
Territories;  and  also  the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Morgan,  a 
former  Hon.  Librarian  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  now  consists  of  171  Ordinary  Members, 
32  Honorary  Members,  28  Corresponding  Members,  and 
12  Associates. 
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The  Report  was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Baron  L. 
Bbnas,  seconded  by  Mr.  Marpleb. 

The  HoNOBABY  Trbasursb's  Annaal  Statement  of 
Accounts  was  then  read,  and  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  ])(abflb8,  seconded  by  Mr.  Guthbib. 

The  following  Office  Bearers  were  then  elected:  Vice- 
Presidents— Isaac  Roberts,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  J.  Sibley 
Hicks,  F.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  Principal  Rendall,  M.A.;  Hon. 
Treasurer — Frederick  W.  Edwards,  M.S.A. ;  Hon.  Secre- 
tary —  John  Rutherford,  LL.B. ;  Hon.  Librarian  —  R. 
McLintock. 

The  following  Ordixfary  Members  of  Council  were  also 
dected:  Miss  Gradock,  L.E.Q.G.P.I.,  Baron  L.  Benas, 
W.  Watson  Rutherford,  Josiah  Marples,  John  Newton, 
M.R.G.S.,  Ghas.  J.  English,  Gilbert  M.  Steeves,  H.  Longuet 
Higgins,  Malcolm  Guthrie,  Rev.  J.  Polack,  B.A.,  J.  M. 
McMaster,  G.  Henry  Morton,  R.  J.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  W. 
Walthew. 

The  Associates  of  the  Society  were  re-elected. 

The  subscription  for  Ladies  was  fixed  at  10s.  6d.  per 
annum,  and  the  Rules  were  altered  to  that  e£feot, 

Mr.  Jambs  Bibohall,  the  President,  deliyered  his  Second 
Presidential  Address,  on  ''The  Ghurch  and  the  State  in 
Mediaeval  Europe — The  Ghurch  and  the  Empire."* 
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Royal  Institution,  October  15th,  1888. 

Mb.  JAMES  BIRGHALL,  President,  in  the  Ghair. 

Mr.  Walter  Norris  Jones  was  duly  elected  an  Ordinary 

Member. 

*  See  page  1. 
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The  Bev.  H.  H.  Higgins  exhibited  and  described  some 

Bare  Plants  from  the  Botanic  Gardens  (lent  by  the  Curator). 

The  Bev.  H.  H.  HiaoiNS  read  the  following  paper  on 

THE  BABEB  METALS  AND  EABTHS. 

{With  iUustrations.) 

Thb  Elbmbnts. 

The  elementary  bodies  brought  before  you  this  evening 
depend  for  little  of  their  interest  on  characters  conspicuous 
to  the  eye. 

Their  original  atoms  accomplished  stupendous  primary 
functions  altogether  unseen.  Some  of  them  are  invisible  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  many  are  not  found  pure,  i.e., 
uncombined  with  other  substances,  and  can  only  be  obtained 
pure  by  an  elaborate  process  which  is  very  costly. 

The  atoms,  though  inconceivably  minute,  possess  strong 
individual  characters,  and  if  we  realise  all  that  an  element 
has  done  in  the  formation  of  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  and 
bring  to  aid  our  conception  the  fact  that  myriads  of  perfect 
atoms,  with  all  their  characters  complete,  are  before  us  in  a 
test-tube,  which  possibly  looks  quite  empty — if  we  do  this 
without  prejudice — we  shall,  I  think,  accept  as  a  reasonable 
inference  that  the  part  taken  by  the  elementary  atoms  in  the 
building  up  of  Nature  has  not  been  that  of  bricks  or  hewn 
stones  acted  on  by  external  forces,  but  much  more  that 
of  the  living  cells  in  a  living  body ;  so  that  the  world  has 
not  been  massed  as  a  heap,  but  developed  by  a  cosmic  spon- 
taneity which  belongs  to  life  only. 

Silicon. — An  element  very  difficult  of  preparation.  A 
brown  powder,  or  in  iron-grey  crystals.  Its  oxide,  silica, 
occurs  in  various  minerals  forming  a  large  portion  of  the 
solid  matter  of  the  earth.  Quartz,  sandstone,  sand,  flint, 
agate,  opal,  rock-crystal,  sinter,  infusorial  earth,  spicules  of 
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sponges,  and  the  skeletons  of  Radiolariay  which  last  alone 
consiitnte  thousands  of  square  miles  in  the  deep  floor  of  the 
Pacific.  The  slender  stems  of  cereals  and  other  grasses 
owe  to  a  glassy  coating  of  silica  their  stifihess,  upholding 
them  in  the  air  and  sunlight,  thus  ripening  their  stalks  and 
seeds  to  be  the  staff  of  life  for  man  and  beast.  Silica,  as 
glass,  has  reached  high  eminence  in  the  history  of  civilised 
life,  yet  its  past  importance  may  be  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  its  future  usefulness  should  malleable  glass 
become,  in  sufficient  quantities,  easily  attainable.  Not  many 
human  eyes  have  seen  the  brown  powder,  or  the  iron-grey 
crystals,  representing  the  pure  element,  silicon,  of  all  this 
astonishing  wealth  and  variety  of  material.  If  it  originally 
came  into  existence  pure— untold  eons  in  the  past— probably 
its  term  was  very  brief.  Yet  on  the  properties  (the  Bios)  of 
that  particle  of  silicon  rested  the  contour  of  our  mountains 
and  the  limits  of  our  oceans,  and  much  of  our  life  relation- 
ship in  the  world  that  then  was  to  be. 

Veiled  for  so  long,  silicon  was  first  seen  pure  about 
eighty  years  ago,  by  Berzelius. 

Gabbon. — ^An  element.  Occurs  as  Diamond,  Graphite, 
Charcoal.  One  of  the  four  constituents  of  protoplasm,  the 
physical  basis  of  life.  Wherefore,  the  chemistry  of  living 
organisms  is  called  the  Chemistry  of  the  Carbon  Com- 
pounds. 

Amongst  these  are — Carbonic  Acid,  Oxalic  Acid,  Coal 
Pitch,  Tar,  Naphtha,  Anthracite,  Jet,  Ethylene,  Cyanogen, 
Prossic  Acid,  Petroleum,  Marsh  Oas. 

Aluminium. — Metal.  Base  of  all  clays,  pipe-clay,  por- 
celain, etc.  One  of  the  lightest,  most  easily  worked, 
strongest,  most  durable,  and  uncorrodable,  of  all  metals. 

In  quantity  one  thousand  times  exceeding  iron ;  if  it 
could  be    produced  cheaply,  it  would    become    the  most 
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valuable  metal  in  the  world.  Its  oxide  occurs  as  sapphire^ 
raby,  and  emery ;  it  occurs  also  in  alum  and  felspar. 

Titanium. — One  of  the  rarer  metals,  known  chiefly  in  a 
finely  divided  state.  In  combination  it  occurs  in  blast- 
furnace slags,  in  the  form  of  copper-coloured,  extremely 
hard  crystals. 

Cadmium. — A  tin -white  metal,  found  associated  with 
zinc.  Used  in  various  alloys.  Its  sulphide  forms  a  valuable 
yellow  pigment. 

TuNasTEM. — A  white  metal,  very  heavy,  hard,  and 
brittle.  Obtained  from  Wolfram.  A  minute  portion  in 
alloy  with  the  steel  greatly  increases  the  sustaining  power  of 
a  magnet. 

Molybdenum.— A  white,  brittle,  and  very  infusible 
metal. 

Its  sulphide  yields  an  olive-green  streak  when  used  as  a 
pencil. 

CopPEB. — This  metal,  with  some  of  its  many  beautiful 
ores,  compounds,  alloys,  and  crystals,  may  be  seen  occupying 
a  tray  in  the  present  series. 

Conclusion. 

The  miscellaneous  character  of  the  communications 
invited  for  this  evening  admits  not  of  any  further  notice  of 
individual  examples,  and  requires  that  my  concluding  re- 
marks should  be  concise. 

The  classification  of  animals  and  plants  in  more  or  less 
extensive  alliances — kingdoms,  sub-kingdoms,  classes,  orders, 
families,  and  species,  was  accomplished  long  before  the 
cause  of  their  adaptability  for  such  an  arrangement  was 
discovered. 

We  now  know  that  it  arose  from  hereditary  development. 

It  was  thought  interesting  when  attention  was  first 
called  to  a  like  suitability  amongst  the  Protozoa  consisting 
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of  a  mgle  cell ;  mere  speoks  of  jeUy,  with  skeletons  of 
lime  or  siliea* 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  doubted  that|  e.g.,  the 
maryelloas  suitability  for  being  disposed  in  orders^  familiesy 
geneia,  and  species^  amongst  the  microscopic  Foraminifera, 
arose  from  the  same  source,  the  development  always  waiting 
npon  life. 

When,  however,  we  descend  immeasurably  below  the 

lowest  living  organisms,  to  the  primordial  elementary  atoms, 

rondroas  to  relate,  there  is  found  a  similar  adaptation  for 

divisions,    and    sub-divisions,    and    groups,    and    general 

arrangements  in  a  definite  order. 

If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
seventy  elementary  atoms,  exhibited  in  an  arrangement 
shewing  their  properties,  affinities,  and  relationships;  their 
linear  or  spiral  periodicity ;  the  occurrence  of  an  example  of 
extreme  rarity  here  and  there;  others  of  overwhelming 
redundance ;  a  little  group  like  that  of  the  halogens  in  its 
place;  alliances  of  elements — ^monad,  dyad,  triad,  tetrad, 
and  so  forth;  remembering  always  that  the  basis  of  this 
amazing  taxonomy,  and  the  half  of  it  has  not  been  told,  lies 
within  the  idiosyncrasies  (may  I  not  say  the  Bioi)  of  those 
seventy  infinitesimal  constituents  of  the  cosmos—it  may  be 
doabted  whether  seventy  plants  or  animals  could  be  selected 
more  clearly  indicating  the  results  of  intelligent  design  than 
do  the  seventy  elementary  atoms. 

Mb.  G.  F.  Moobb  exhibited  and  described  a  disarticulated 
Skeleton  of  the  Jaguar. 

ON  THE  RECENT  ABUNDANCE  OF  THE  MADDER 
HAWK-MOTH   {DeiUphila  Galii). 
By  JOHN   W.  ELLIS,   L.R.C.P.,    F.E.S. 
The  year  1888  will  be  remembered  in   the  annals  of 
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nataral  hiBtory  chiefly  for  the  remarkable  inenraion  of  the 
Pallas'B  Sand  Gronsoy  and  for  the  unprecedented  abnndance 
of  the  beantifnl  lepidopterons  insect,  DeUephUa  galii,  and, 
since  the  Liverpool  district  has  been  nnusnally  fayoored  by  the 
presence  of  this  latter  visitor,  a  brief  account  of  its  occonenoe 
deserves  to  be  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society. 

Deilephila  galii  (the  madder  hawk-moth)  belongs  to  that 
family,  the  SphingidsB,  which  has  been  considered  by 
common  consent  the  head  and  type  of  the  Lepidoptera 
Heterocera,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large  size,  hot  also 
because  of  the  remarkable  power  of  flight  and  the  enormous 
development  of  the  proboscis  in  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family. 

Of  the  eight  European  species  of  the  genus  Deilephila^ 
three  occur  in  Britain,  and  two  of  these,  D.  euphorbue  and 
D.  livornica,  are  so  scarce  as  to  be  considered  only  occa- 
sional visitants.  The  remaining  species,  D.  galii,  is  some- 
what more  frequent,  occurring  sparingly  on  the  Kentish 
coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal,  while  occasionally 
specimens  are  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Britain. 

The  moth  is  of  considerable  size  and  beauty,  expanding 
three  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  and  in  colour  of  a 
dark  olive  green  on  the  forewing,  with  an  irregular  white 
streak  from  base  to  tip,  while  the  hind  wings  are  pale  red, 
with  a  broad  base,  and  a  narrow  border  of  black. 

The  larva  is  very  conspicuous  when  full  grown,  being 
usually  of  an  olive  brown  colour,  with  large  pale  yellow, 
dark-bordered,  spots  on  each  side,  while  the  last  segment  is 
furnished  with  a  strong  recurved  horn,  as  in  most  members 
of  the  SphingidsB — this  horn  in  D.  galii,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  last  segment,  being  bright  red.  It  feeds  during 
August  and  September  chiefly  on  the  yellow  bedstraw 
(Oalium  verum),  preferring  the  scrubby  to  the  luxuriant 
plants,  and  especially  those  growing  on  a  sloping  bank. 
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exposed  to  the  sun  and  near  to  the  sea.  When  full  fed,  it 
barrows  just  beneath  the  sarfiBoe  of  the  ground,  and  changes 
into  a  pale  brown  pnpa,  from  which  the  moth  emerges  in  the 
following  July.  The  perfect  insect  is  nsnally  found  hovering 
oyer  flowers  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 

Previons  to  1870,  the  only  recorded  oconrrences  of  this 
insect  in  Lancashire  (and  there  were  none  recorded  for 
Cheshire)  were  :  near  Bury,  in  1842 ;  Lytham,  in  1869 ;  and 
near  Bootle.  In  1870,  several  specimens  of  the  moth 
occorred  in  Lancashire,  at  Staleybridge,  Bolton,  Warrington, 
and  Hayton;  while  daring  the  antmnn  of  that  year  the 
larvs  were  so  freqnent  on  the  Wallasey  sandhills  that  several 
collectors  were  enabled  to  breed  series  of  eight  or  ten 
specimens. 

Daring  the  succeeding  eighteen  years  very  few  specimens 
of  the  insect  occurred  in  Britain ;  but  in  August  last  the 
entomological  journals  announced  the  capture  of  speci- 
mens in  the  latter  half  of  July,  and  in  widely  separated 
localities. 

The  capture  of  three  or  four  specimens  of  the  moth  at  or 
near  Crosby,  at  about  this  time,  put  the  Liverpool  entomo- 
logists on  the  qui  vive,  and  periodical  visits  were  paid  to  the 
Crosby  and  Wallasey  sandhills  to  look  for  the  larvse,  with 
the  result  that  on  August  24th  the  first  larvie  were  found ; 
and  from  that  date  until  about  the  middle  of  September  they 
occurred  in  profusion,  while  occasional  specimens  could  be 
met  with  until  the  end  of  September.  Certainly  not  less 
ihan  600  larvae  were  found  during  this  time  on  the  Wallasey 
sandhills  alone  by  the  very  large  number  of  collectors  who 
came  from  many  parts  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  even 
Yorkshire,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  this  insect  to  their 
collections.  It  should  be  remarked  that  notwithstanding 
that  the  moth  must  have  occurred  in  abundance  at  Wallasey 
to  account  for  so  many  larvsB,  not  a  single  specimen  of  the 
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perfect  insect  has  been  recorded  from  this  part  of  Cheshire. 
A  few  larTSB  were  found  at  Crosby,  while  others  occurred  at 
West  Eirby;  and,  while  occasional  specimens  have  been 
picked  up  inland,  at  times  feeding  on  willow  herb,  its  old 
locality,  the  Deal  sandhills,  extending  for  about  twenty 
miles  along  the  Kentish  coast,  has  produced  the  larysd  by 
thousands. 

The  question  naturally  arises :  **  From  whence  are  these 
specimens  derived?"  a  question  not  at  present  capable  of 
a  satisfactory  solution.  There  are  three  theories  that  may, 
in  some  measure,  account  for  this  superabundance  of  a 
usually  rare  insect. 

(1.)  The  opinion  which  chiefly  prevails  among  entomo- 
logists is  that  the  imagines  which  were  captured  in  July  were 
part  of  a  swarm  which  had  migrated  (or  been  blown  over) 
from  the  Continent,  where  the  insect  is  usually  common. 
Though  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
rence, for  swarms  of  butterflies  have  been  met  with  at 
a  greater  distance  from  land  than  the  few  miles  which 
intervene  between  the  British  and  French  coasts,  yet  the 
earlier  records  of  its  capture  are  not  from  localities  in  those 
portions  of  our  island  nearest  to  the  Continent.  The  earliest 
capture  recorded  is  in  Co.  Howth,  on  July  16th;  then 
comes  Aberdeen,  on  the  17th ;  Scarborough,  on  the  19th 
HoUoway,  near  London,  on  the  20th  ;  Carlisle,  on  the  2lBt 
Silvertown  (Essex)  and  Stoney  Stratford,  on  the  28rd 
while  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  met  with  on  the  Kentish 
coast  until  the  24th,  although  a  number  of  specimens  were 
taken  there  between  that  date  and  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  August.  If  migration  does  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
Deilephila  galii  in  Britain  in  1888,  they  must  have  crossed 
upwards  of  200  miles  of  sea  intervening  between  the  Danish 
or  Norwegian  coasts  and  Britain. 

(2.)     Another  theory  that  has  been  advanced  to  account 
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for  the  prevalence  of  this  species  is  that  these  specimens 
ha?6  emerged  from  pnpie  which  have  been  lying  dormant  in 
the  locality  of  their  capture  for  some  years.    It  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  when  insects  are  kept  in  confine* 
ment  there  is  a  tendency  in  certain  species  for  some  of  the 
specimens  not  to  emerge  from  the  papal  condition  at  the 
same  time  as  the  majority,  bat  to   ''lie  over"  until  the 
following  year,  or  possibly  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years, 
as  is  certainly  the  case  with  EriogMter  lave$iri$f  and  pro- 
bably others  of  the  Bombycid».    If  this  be  the  case  in 
confinement,  how  much  more  likely  is  it  to  happen  when  in 
a  state  of  nature  the  insect  is  exposed  to  more  variable 
atmospheric  conditions — ^when  it  might    happen  that  the 
whole  of  a  brood,  if  the  imagines  emerged  at  the  same  time, 
would  be  destroyed,    and  the  species  exterminated  in  a 
particalar  district.     Whether  there  is    any    tendency  for 
DeUephUa  gaiii  to  so  ''lie  over "  in  its  pupal  condition  is 
not  known ;  but  the  fact  of  the  greatest  outbreak  of  the 
species  during  the  past  season  having  taken  place  at  those 
localities  where  it  has  more  often  occurred  in  previous  years, 
viz.,  at  Wallasey  and  Deal,  would  point  rather  to  some  power 
of  lying  dormant  during  the  pupal  condition  than  to  its 
having  reached  these  localities  by  migration;    besides  it 
is  difficult  to  realise  that  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals 
of  both  sexes  should  reach,  say  the  Wallasey  sandhills,  to 
produce  the  vast  numbers  of  larvsB  that  have  occurred  there 
daring  the  autumn. 

(8.)  There  is  yet  another  possible  solution  of  the 
problem.  We  know  that  were  it  not  for  certain  natural 
checks  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  increase  of  any  species 
of  animal  or  plant,  and  we  know,  from  experience,  how  a 
species  tends  to  multiply  to  an  indefinite  extent  when  any  of 
its  checks  are  removed.  Witness  the  result  of  importing  the 
nbbit  into  a  country  like  New  Zealand,  destitute  of  such 
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animals  as  stoats,  weasels,  and  foxes,  and  where  few  raptorial 
birds  exist. 

Rarity  or  abundance  of  any  species  depends  upon  the 
balance  of  power  between  its  reprodaotiTity  and  its  natural 
checks,  and  if  the  latter  are  present  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  former,  rarity,  and  possible  extinction,  mnst  be  the  result. 
It  is,  to  my  mind,  quite  possible  that  the  conditions  of  our 
climate,  or  the  presence  of  certain  enemies  (ichneumon 
flies  ?)  so  act  as  checks  upon  the  increase  of  DeUephila  gaUi 
in  Britain  that  it  barely  manages  to  perpetuate  its  species. 
The  few  specimens  which  do  arrive  at  maturity  may  very 
easily  elude  the  notice  of  entomologists,  as  indeed  is  shewn 
by  the  before  mentioned  statement  that,  notwithstanding  that 
the  moth  must  have  been  tolerably  common  last  July  at 
Wallasey,  not  a  single  specimen  has  been  recorded  from 
Cheshire.  But  then  comes  a  time  when,  in  some  unex- 
plained manner,  the  season  is  either  more  suitable  to  the 
insect  or  is  less  favourable  to  its  natural  enemies,  the  species 
occurs   in   profusion,  and  a  so-called    ''incursion**   takes 


Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  the  superabundance  of 
the  moth,  both  in  its  perfect  and  larval  condition,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  this  species,  at  least,  it  has  not  been 
produced,  as  is  suspected  in  the  case  of  some  insect  pests, 
by  human  agency ;  and  the  present  year  will  certainly  be 
long  known  to  entomologists  as  the  '*  gcdii  year.'* 

The  Bev.  H.  H.  Hiooins  read  a  communication  upon 
**  The  Samoyedes  East  of  the  White  Sea,"  and  exhibited 
specimens  of  their  clothing,  &c. ;  and  also  exhibited  some 
Mocha  Stones. 
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SECOND  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

BoTAL  Institution,  October  29thy  1888. 

Mb.  JAMES  BIRCHALL,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Miss  Nicholson,  Miss  Raleigh,  Messrs.  W.  P.  Forster 
and  J.  R.  Paton  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members. 

Principal  Rbndall,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  ''  The  Cradle 
of  the  Aryans."  • 

The  Rev.  T.  P.  Eibkman,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  laid  before  the 
Sodety  a  paper  entitled  ^'  The  Complete  Analysis  of  Four 
Antopolar  10-Edra."  t 

THIRD  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

RoTAL  Institution,  November  12th,  1888. 

Mb.  JAMES  BIRCHALL,   President,  in  the  Chair. 

MisB  Whitmore  and  Messrs.  Amos  Bnm,  J.  W.  Schole- 
field,  J.P.,  8.  A.  Addinsell  and  W.  Bryce  Gillespie,  were 
duly  elected  Ordinary  Members. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Edwabds,  M.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  ^'  Com- 
mercial Education,  inclading  a  Review  of  the  Commercial 
Schools  of  the  Continent."  I 

FOURTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

RoTAL  Institution,  November  26th,  1888. 

Mb.  JAMES  BIRCHALL,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Francis  C.  Rennie  was  daly  elected  an  Ordinary 
Member. 

*  See  pogd  265.        f  See  page  45.        I  See  page  77. 
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A  NOTE  ON  THEORETICAL  EDUCATION  ON  THE 
CONTINENT :  BEING  A  REFERENCE   TO  MR. 
F.  W.  EDWARDS'  PAPER  ON  THAT  SUBJECT. 
By  B.  L.  BENAS. 

The  diBcassion  whioh  took  plaee  at  onr  last  meeting  on 
the  sabject  of  Commercial  Education,  which  was  so  ably 
treated  by  Mr.  Edwards,  induces  me  to  bring  forward  a  short 
note  on  a  system  of  training  in  France,  in  which  I  venture 
to  think  that  even  our  neighbours  across  the  channel  admit 
our  practical  superiority — I  allude  to  Political  Education. 
After  the  Franco-German  war,  when  CsBsarism  and  personal 
Government  were  temporarily  out  of  favour  with  the  French 
people,  the  leading  Republicans  thought  to  do  for  France 
what  they  so  much  admired  in  England,  namely,  that  the 
people  should  learn  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  practical 
politics  and  should  understand  the  methods  of  self-govern- 
ment. They  established  in  1870  an  institution  called  the 
Ecole  Libre  des  Etudes  ^Politique,  the  object  and  programme 
of  which  I  give  you  in  a  paragraph  at  foot.*  Now  after  read- 

*  EOOLI  LiBBB  DBS  B0IXNOB8  POLTTIQUBS,   BUT  DE  L'EoOLB.— DailB  BOB 

ensemble,  rEnseignement  de  I'Eoole  des  Soienoes  politiqnes  est  U  couromu- 
merU  naturel  de  taute  idueation  lib&raU,  Son  programme  embrasae  des 
oonnaissances  anxqnelles  anonn  homme  oaltiv6  ne  doit  rester  stranger. 

A  an  point  de  yue  plus  Bp6oial,  TEcole  des  Sciences  politiqnes  se  propose 
le  mdme  but  que  Tancienne  Eeole  d*admini$tration,  Gbaoane  des  grandes 
diTisions  de  son  enseignement  oonstitne  nne  preparation  oompldte  i  rone  des 
carridres  snivantes  et  aax  examens  on  anx  oonooors  qni  on  ouvrent  Tentrte : 

1.  Diplomatic.  (Minist^re  des  Affaires  dtrangdres.  Ligations.  Gon- 
snlats.)    (1). 

2.  Gonseil  d*EUt.    (Anditorat  de  2«  olasse.) 

8.  Administration.  (Administration  centrale  et  d6partementale.  Gon- 
tentienx  des  ministdres.  Soas-pr6fectares.  Secretariats  g6n6raax  de  dipar- 
tement.    Gonseils  de  prefecture.) 

4.  Inspection  des  Finances. 

5.  Gonr  des  Gomptes. 

6.  Service    Golonial.     (Administration   centrale    (2).~Direotions   de 
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ing  the  onrricnlQin  of  this  college  one  wonld  imagine  that  the 
training  of  prospectiye  pnblic  men  in  France  is  far  more 
perfect  than  onr  own,  and  bo  it  is  in  some  respects.  For  in 
fact  what  is  the  composition  of  onr  present  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  The  smallest  minority  consists  of  yonng  men  whose 
parents  are  possessed  of  ample  means  and  who  have  been 
able  to  give  their  sons  a  University  training  and  a  life  of 
physical  and  mental  exercise  with  the  direct  object  of  serving 
the  state.  A  majority,  however,  of  the  practical  politicians 
of  Oreat  Britain,  who  have  snccessfnlly  served  in  several  of 
the  leading  departments  of  state,  have  graduated  perhaps 
from  the  parish  vestry;  in  some  cases  have  derived  their 
tuition  in  public  life  from  a  municipal  council,  and  very 
many  others  have  acquired  their  knowledge  of  organisation 
from  congregational  meetings  of  dissenting  bodies.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  United  States.  The  admirable 
eonatitution  of  the  great  Bepublic  of  the  West  was  framed  to 
a  great  extent  by  men  who  were  accustomed  to  lay  down  the 
roles  and  regulations  of  Puritan  conventicles,  and  there  are 
few  such  statesman-like  documents  left  to  posterity  even  by 
the  most  experienced  and  trained  jurists  or  diplomatists. 
Both  the  English  and  Americans  receive  their  political 
knowledge  from  the  experience  of  life  itself.  The  French  on 
the  other  hand,  seek  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  throbbing 
and  active  civilisation  by  a  fixed  code  of  theoretical  educa- 
tion. When  a  French  governor  of  a  colony  finds  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  situation  not  calculated  upon  in  his 
official  training,  he  becomes  to  a  certain  extent  helpless; 
whilst    Englishmen    and    Americans    use    their    ordinary 

nnt§ri0iir;  administration  des  affaires  indigenes  ;  emplois  dans  les  grandes 
eompagnies  indnstrielles  et  flnanoidres.) 

D'antre  part,  le  programme  oomprend  des  6I6meni8  d'instmction  sap6- 
rienxe  qni  compldtent  atilement  la  preparation  &  certaines  hantes  positions 
oommeroiales.  (Banqnes.  Oontentienx  des  grandes  Oompagnies.  Inspection 
dag  ohemioB  de  ler,  etc.) 
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biuineBB  aptiindes,  coupled  with  a  common  aenae  yiew  of  ihe 
aitnation,  and  thna  in  most  caaea  ihey  gOYcm  natnrally  and 
not  artificially.  There  is  much  the  same  method  adopted  in 
English-speaking  countries  in  their  commercial  education. 
Neither  the  British  nor  Americans  are  trained  to  Commerce 
theoretically,  they  go  into  the  practical  school  of  life,  and  it 
becomes  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  No  one 
could  for  a  moment  advocate  an  entire  absence  of  training 
for  commercial  life,  and  leave  it  merely  to  the  haphasard 
education  of  buying  and  selling;  but  I  maintain  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  overtraining  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  I 
fear  both  Germany  and  France  will  find  that  a  lassitude  will 
follow  the  ultra  theoretical  training  which  they  now  deem  so 
indispensable  for  the  moment.  In  the  matter  of  technical 
education  we  have  been,  it  must  be  admitted,  somewhat 
behind  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  especially  in  the  want 
of  encouragement  given  to  capable  artizans,  and  in  the 
scientific  development  of  the  appliances  of  manufiEtctures, 
more  especially  in  chemistry,  in  which  department  the 
Germans  have  had  better  opportunities.  This,  however,  is 
being  rapidly  changed  with  us  for  the  better.  It  remains 
yet  to  be  proved  whether  practical  commercial  office  training, 
following  a  sound  all-round  school  teaching,  is  not  in  the 
long  run  better  adapted  for  the  idiosyncracies  of  English 
speaking  people  than  a  highly  tempered  course  of  theoretical 
commercial  school  studies,  such  as  the  French  and  Germans 
pursue.  As  successful  business  men  among  English-speak- 
ing people,  the  Scotch  are  decidedly  in  the  very  front  rank, 
and  as  financiers  they  yield  to  no  other  community.  The 
Scottish  banking  system  is  abreast  of  the  financial  require- 
ments of  every  phase  of  advanced  commercial  civilisation, 
and  they  need  fear  no  competition  from  either  French  or 
German  bankers.  In  the  British  colonies,  in  India,  and 
in  South  America,  they  are  directors  or  managers  of  the 
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principal  banking  and  financial  inBiitntions.  Might  we  not 
rather  look  to  the  practical  Scottish  commercial  training  for 
emulation,  rather  than  to  the  theoretical  French  or  German 
methods? 

Dr.  J.  BmsBECK  Neyinb  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Changes 
of  Dynasty,  and  of  National,  Political,  and  Beligions  Senti- 
ment in  France,  as  illustrated  by  the  French  Coinage  from 
600  B.C.  to  the  Present  Time."  * 


FIFTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

RoTAL  Insitttion,  December  12th,  1888. 

Mb.  JAMES  BIRCHALL,  Peebibbnt,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Cookson  (Mayor  of  Liverpool)  was  daly 
elected  an  Ordinary  Member. 

Mr.  GuTHBiB  called  attention  to  the  Aquaphone,  a  recent 
discovery  for  transmitting  sound  throngh  water. 

Mr.  John  Newton,  M.R.C.S.,  read  a  paper  '*  On  the 
Origin  of  the  Religions  Idea."  t 


SIXTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

RoTAL  Institution,   January  7th,  1889. 

Mb.  JAMES  BIRCHALL,   Pbesibbnt,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Leslie,  F.R.G.S.,  and  the  Rev.  Lawrence  P. 
Jftcks,  M.A.,  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HiaaiNS  and  Mr.  F.  Aboheb,  B.A.,  exhibited 
And  described  a  specimen  of  Wood  Opal  from  the  Nile 
VaUey. 

*  See  page  803.  f  See  page  186. 
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Miss  Fanits  L.  Caldbb  read  a  paper  on  <'Domefitie 

Edacation  in  Elementary  Schools."  * 


SEVENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

RoTAL  Institution,  January  2l8t,  1889. 

Mr.  JAMES  BIRGHALL,  President,  in  the  Ghair. 

Mr.  John  Newton,  M.R.G.S.,  read  a  paper  ''On  the 
Religions  of  India ;  Ancient  and  Modern." 

EIGHTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  February  4th,  1889. 

Mr.  JAMES  BIRGHALL,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Shearer  commnnicated  the  following  note: — ''An 
Original  Illastration  of  Goethe's  Law  of  Morphology  in 
Plants." 

Abnormal  or  '*  Atavio  "  Rose. 

The  accompanying  monstrosity,  or  abnormality,  in  the  fruit 
of  the  Rosa  Spinossima  is  one  more  beantifal,  and  to  me,  so 
far  as  the  Rosacea  are  concerned,  perfectly  new  illustration 
of  the  profound  law  in  morphology,  hinted  at  by  Linnfeus 
and  established  by  Goethe,  viz.,  that  the  flower  and  fruit 
are  composed  of  several  successive  whorls  or  series  of 
modified  leaves,  folior  appendages  or  phyllomes  more  or 
less  altered  and  blended  together  to  form  compound  organs, 
the  fruit  or  Gynarrhadum,  in  the  case  of  the  rose,  being 
formed  from  the  union  of  the  calyoine  leaves,  or  their  petioles, 
with  the  dilated  end  of  the  receptacle,  and  enclosing  several 
achenes.  Typical  formula  S6  P5  AOO  Gl-00. 
*  See  page  109. 
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In  the  BosacesB,  the  carpels  are  either  enclosed  within  a 
hollow  receptacle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  calycine  leayes  with  the  dilated  end  of  the  receptacle 
forming  the  receptacolar  tube,  or  **  hip,"  or  Gynarrhadnm,  as 
in  the  roses  proper,  or  they  are  free,  not  enclosed  at  all,  bat 
snrronnded  by  the  whorl  of  separate  calycine  leaves  or 
sepals,  as  is  the  case  in  the  raspberry,  the 
blackberry,  and  the  genm. 

This  latter,  or  free  condition  of  the  sepals, 
normal  in  the  latter  but  abnormal  in  the 
rose,  is  the  condition  we  met  with  in  the 
specimen  exhibited  from  the  New  Brighton 
sandhills  last  September,  and  here  represented       There  is 


no  trace  of  the  cap  or  receptacular  tube,  the  carpels  are 
naked,  seyen  or  eight  in  namber,  and  the  calycine  leaves, 
five  in  number,  are  foliaceous,  much  developed,  and  putting 
on  a  close  resemblance  to  the  odd  leaflet  of  the  ordinary 
pinnate  foliage  leaves.  The  circlet  of  leaves  replacing  the 
lun  have  long  stalks  and  single  rounded  laminas,  and  that 
they  are  clearly  the  representatives  of  the  missing  urn  is 
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inferred  not  merely  from  their  ritnation,  springing  from  the 
top  of  the  receptacle,  bat  beoaase  in  normal  specimens  the 
peduncle,  whether  long  or  short,  is  wholly  destitnte  of 
leaves.  Here,  then,  is  no  '*  freak  of  nature,"  no  abnormality, 
except  in  the  limited  racial  or  tribal  sense  ;  but  an  illastra- 
tion  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  or  conformity  to  the  all- 
embracing  higher  law  of  morphology,  which  regards  all  the 
organs  as  bat  modified  leaves. 

Here,  as  in  a  prism  which  splits  np  into  its  constituent 
colours  the  beam  of  light,  is  held  out  to  human  ken  the 
solution  of  the  enigma,  or  one  of  the  enigmata,  of  vegetable 
existence.  Here  plant-structure  is  resolved  into  its  elements 
and  simple  factors,  that  we  might  understand  something  of 
the  mystery  of  the  plan  of  creation,  and  perchance  enter  into 
some  conception  of  the  ideas  of  the  Eternal  who,  to  use  the 
words  of  Bacon,  **  in  his  indulgent  kindness  towards  man- 
kind, had  chosen  for  His  playfellow  the  human  soul." 

Are  we  to  suppose,  on  evolutionary  principles,  that  the 
ancestral  condition  of  the  fruit  in  the  Rosacess  was  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  Rubas  or  Geum,  and  that  the 
carpels  in  the  primitive  type  were  naked  on  the  receptacle 
and  unenclosed  ?  In  that  case  we  have  a  reversion  in  the 
specimen  before  us  to  the  primitive  type,  in  other  words,  an 
"  Atavic  "  rose. 

*'  It  is  desirable,"  says  Moquin-Tandon,  *'  not  to  forget 
those  extremely  rare  cases  in  which  nature  works,  not  in 
violation  of  her  laws,  but  in  deviation,  so  to  speak,  of  her 
most  common  habits.  These  remarkable  structures  are 
indeed  revelations." 

The  specimen  was  submitted  for  examination  to  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Higgins,  M.A.,  Ex-President  of  the  Society,  who 
failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  insect  action ;  and  to  Dr. 
Masters,  of  London,  the  well-known  author  of  a  work  on 
Vegetable  Teratology,  who  wrote  to  the  following  effect : — 
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I  am  quite  of  your  ophiion  as  to  the  naton  of  the  case,  and  its 
eyolndoiuiiy  signifioance.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  similar 
case  in  the  rose,  though  I  have  done  so  in  the  hawthorn.  I  should  be 
disposed  to  attribute  the  appearance  to  a  defect  or  arrest  of  develop- 
ment—*' retrograde  metamorphoiis,*'  if  jou  prefer  the  term.  The  latter 
expression,  however,  seems  to  imply  formative  action  even  of  a 
retrograde  character,  whUe,  if  I  am  right,  the  appearances  are  due  to 
the  kek  of  formative  action. 

Sobsequently  he  wrote : 

I  suppose,  on  evolutionary  principles,  the  presence  of  a  succulent 
hip  became  gradually  of  advantage  to  the  plant  in  &cilitating  the 
dispersion  of  the  seeds  by  birds,  and  so  the  over-growth  of  the  flower- 
tabe  became  accentuated  as  we  now  see  it.  This  probably  may  have 
heen  the  eau^  I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  it  was. 

Tot  more  striking,  I  might  even  say  tonohing,  are  the 
illustrations  we  meet  with  of  the  ascending  metamorphoiis 
in  pknts.  The  bird  cherry,  the  flowering  currant,  and  the 
horse-chesnnt  afford  examples,  readily  accessible  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.  Then,  if  yon  look  carefiilly,  yon  will  be  sure  to 
encounter  specimens  of  the  bract's  covering  in  the  winter 
bads  passing  out  of  the  simple  boat-shaped  form  of  the 
ordinary  protective  bract  into  the  higher  type  of  the  foliage 
leaf  of  the  respeotiye  tree. 

Again,  the  spiritual  suggestiyeness  of  these  abortive 
efforts  after  higher  types  need  but  be  hinted  at.  In  the 
words  of  Ck>leridge : — 

**  All  things  strive  to  ascend,  and  ascend  in  their  striving.'* 

Where  sepals  become  petaloid,  petals  antheriferous,  and 
stamens  bear  ovules,  or  become  transformed  into  carpels,  you 
have  examples  of  the  higher  or  ascending  metamorphosis. 
A  striking  example  of  this  is  given  by  the  late  Professor 
Ooeppert  of  Breslau,  who  presented  to  the  Congress  of 
Naturalists,  at  Vienna,  in  1832,  a  monstrous  specimen  of  a 
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poppy  capsale,  the  Btamens  snrroimding  which  had  been 
transformed  into  dwarf  capsoles.  In  1889|  he  disooyered  a 
whole  field  of  popayers  metamorphosed  in  the  manner 
indicated.  The  central  capsole  was  sarroanded  by  from  one 
to  sixty  small  supplementary  capsoleSi  with  ripe  seeds  in  the 
latter  as  well  as  in  the  primary  capsole.  The  monstrosity  in 
qaestion  was  proved  to  be  capable  of  being  perpetuated 
daring  at  least  two  generations. 

I  haye  now  in  my  garden  a  plant  of  the  common  German 
wallflower  (Cheiremthtis  cheiri),  maturing  imperfect  capsnles, 
each  composed  of  three  imperfect  siliqass  fused  together, 
which  I  procured  from  St.  James's  market  in  the  spring, 
and  which  as  it  flowered  was  found  to  be  entirely  destitute  of 
both  stamens  and  petals.  The  plant  had  a  singular  appear- 
ance in  the  absence  of  these  essential  organs,  the  yegetatiye 
force  saved  from  which  went  apparently  to  the  formation  of 
these  remarkable  tripartite  but  imperfect  dliqusB. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  furnishes  an  illustration  of  how 
the  conmion  law  of  formation  in  the  case  of  the  fruit  of  the 
rose  has  been  superseded,  for  the  nonce,  by  a  higher  law 
which  appertains  to  and  regulates  development  throughout 
the  entire  vegetable  kingdom. 

If  one  general  law  may  thus  be  crossed  and  contravened 
by  another  and  yet  higher  law,  why  should  we  doubt  the 
possibility  of  occasional  exceptions  to  the  general  order  of 
Providence,  seeing  the  world  is  not  an  automaton,  or  piece 
of  blind  mechanism  and  dead  uniformity,  but  the  theatre  of 
the  operations  of  an  Eternal  mind  ?  For  what  are  miracles 
after  all  ?  A  miracle  is  the  unusual,  while  natural  law  is 
the  habitual,  method  of  the  Divine  action.  To  me,  indeed,  it 
seems  that  the  now  widely  accepted  doctrine  of  Evolution  of 
new  species  implies  interferences  with  the  existing  order  of 
things  which,  however  we  may  blind  ourselves  to  their  real 
nature  by  attributing  them  to  laws  of  variation  and  environ- 
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ment,  are  for  ever  impossible  in  the  absence  of  Spirit,  and 
bardly  differ  firom  the  miraculous  except  in  the  gradual 
manner  of  their  operation. 

Mr.  BoBiBT  F.  Grben  read  a  paper  on  ''  The  Arabian 
Nights."  * 

NINTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  February  18th,  1889. 

Mb.  JAMES  BIRGHALL,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  J.  MuBRAT  MooBE,  late  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
who  has  returned  to  practice  in  Liverpool  (introduced  by  Dr. 
Shbabbe),  exhibited  the  following  bones  of  the  extinct,  wing- 
less, gigantic  bird,  the  '*  Moa,"  found  in  the  Abbey  Caves, 
near  W.  Nangarei,  North  Island  :— 
2  Right  Femora. 

1  Left  Femur. 

2  Right  TibisD. 

1  Left  tarso-metatarsal  bone. 

1  Right  ditto. 

Dr.  MooBE  said  it  was  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  a  race 
of  Sirathiens  birds,  of  yery  large  size,  the  skeletons  of  some 
showing  that  they  stood  fourteen  feet  high,  had  existed  in 
New  Zealand  down  to  (possibly)  the  earliest  historic  period. 
There  are  more  than  thirty  entire  skeletons  to  be  found  in 
the  museums  of  Australasia  and  Europe.  Seyen  distinct 
species  of  the  Dinomis  have  been  described  by  Professor 
Owen,  who  first  named  the  bird,  and  others.  The  remains 
of  the  Moa  haye  been  found  in  and  beneath  aUuvial  drift, 
deeply  embedded  in  swamps  and  gravels,  or  in  limestone 
eaves,  as  in  the  instance  of  these  seven  bones.  As  the 
Maories  of  New  Zealand  have  traditions  of  the  existence  of 

*  See  page  247. 
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the  Moa^  the  name  also  being  a  gennine  Maori  namsi  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  earliest  Maori  immigrants — say, 
about  1100  A.D. — saw  the  birds;  and,  food  being  very 
scarce,  hunted  them  down  and  exterminated  them.  The 
word  Moa  in  Maori  also  means  a  ploughed  field,  from  which 
scholars  have  argued  that  these  birds  scratched  up  with  their 
powerful  claws  the  flat  ground  in  searching  for  roots,  seeds, 
and  grubsi  and  thus  gave  the  natives  the  first  idea  of 
how  to  cultivate  the  ground  by  harrowingi  etc.  The  larger 
number  of  Moa  remains  have  been  found  in  the  Middle 
Island. 

The  Sphoeria  Bobertsii  is  the  caterpillar  of  a  moth  called 
Hepialus  Virescens,  from  the  head  of  which  a  long  fungns 
grows.  It  is  found  chiefly  near  the  roots  of  the  Rata  tree 
{Metroaideros  rohmta).  While  burying  itself  in  the  earth 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  into  the  chrysalis  state,  this 
caterpillar  gets  the  spores  of  the  fungus  into  its  mouth,  or 
between  the  head  and  its  first  ring.  The  spores  then 
vegetate  and  feed  on  the  body  of  the  caterpillari  soon  killing 
the  insect;  and,  finally,  filling  up  all  its  interior  with  a 
moist  whitish-yellow  substance,  like  fern-root,  but  leaving 
the  outer  skin  perfect  in  form.  The  length  of  the  caterpillar 
is  from  one  to  four  inches,  and  of  the  fungus-stalk  growing 
out  of  its  head  from  three  to  ten  inches.  Sometimes  it 
throws  out  two  seed -stalks.  Having  completed  its  spores  it 
dies.  When  freshly  gathered  the  Maories  eat  it.  When 
charred  in  the  fire  the  natives  use  them  to  colour  the  wounds 
in  the  process  of  tattooing.  The  native  name  is  Pepeaweto. 
The  growth  is  analogous  to  that  found  occasionally  on  a 
species  of  Longicom  beetle.  A  species  of  Sphoma  is  found 
in  New  Guinea,  and  one  in  China. 

PnoToaBAPH  OF  A  YouNa  Gorilla. 
Mr.  T.  J.  MooRB  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a  photograph, 
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lent  to  him  for  the  pnipose  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Boolston,  of  a 
youDg  female  Gorilla,  which  had  recently  been  living  for 
some  time  in  the  poasession  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Jones  at  Ngove,  a 
trading  station  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  abont  one 
degree  south  of  the  equator. 

Mr.  Jones  had  trained  the  creature  to  follow  him  like  a 
dog,  and  she  had  recently  accompanied  him  on  a  journey  to 
Sette  Gamma,  a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles,  walking  all 
the  way.  Jennie,  as  this  baby  gorilla  has  been  called,  sleeps 
in  her  master's  room  and  follows  him  wherever  he  goes, 
weeping  like  a  child  if  left  behind.  She  has  acquired  many 
civilized  tastes  and  habits,  not  all  to  be  commended,  and 
will  drink  tea,  ale,  brandy,  etc.,  out  of  a  cup  or  glass, 
displaying  the  utmost  carefulness  not  to  break  the  vessel, 
and  will,  in  fact,  do  almost  anything  her  master  tells  her, 
and  is  so  intelligent  and  affectionate  as  to  greatly  astonish 
tnd  interest  all  who  have  seen  her.  She  will,  Mr.  Jones 
states,  do  almost  everything  but  talk,  and  her  eating  is  as 
varied  and  injudicious  as  her  drinking,  including  salt  beef, 
pickles,  jam,  bread,  fowl,  fish,  etc.* 

Mr.  Francis  0.  Bbnnie  read  a  paper  on  ''  Tom  Hood." 


TENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

RoTAL  Institution,  March  4th,  1889. 

Mb.  JAMES  BIROHALL,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Walthew  exhibited  and  communicated  a  note  upon 
Bome  Japanese  books. 

*  A  iaesimile  of  this  photograph  will  be  found  in  the  Liyeipool  journal 
^^»eareh  for  March  1,  1889,  p.  143.  It  will  not  be  oonflidered  BurprlBing 
that  with  saoh  a  dietary  the  poor  creature  died  suddenly,  though  not 
withoat  strong  Buapicion  of  foul  play. 
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Rev.  S.  Flbtoheb- Williams  read  a  paper  on  ''  English  : 
Literary  and  Vemaonlar.'** 


ELEVENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  March  18th,  1889. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HIGGINS,  Ex-Prebidbnt,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Isaac  Robsbts,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  read  a  paper  on 
**  Glimpses  of  the  Unseen  Universe  by  the  aid  of  Photo- 
graphy/' illustrated  with  Lantern  Transparencies  from  the 
original  negatives,  f 

TWELFTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  April  1st,  1889. 

This  meeting  took  the  form  of  a  Joint  Meeting  of  this 
Society  and  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society. 

Mb.  JAMES  BIRGHALL,  Pbbsidbnt,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  Hele  Shaw  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Heat  Engine." 


THIRTEENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  April  16th,  1889. 

Mb.  JAMES  BIRGHALL,  Pbesidbnt,  in  the  Chair. 

Miss  E.  E.  Field,  and  Messrs.  A.  G.  White  and  Wm.  B. 
Rippon,  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members. 

*  See  page  211.  f  See  page  298. 
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Mr.  JosiAH  Mabplxs  called  attention  to  a  Japanese 
Newspaper,  and  commonicated  some  notes  npon  Japanese 
Edocation. 

Bey.  H.  H.  Higoimb  read  a  paper  on  ''  The  Faith  of  an 
Evolutionist."  * 


FOURTEENTH  OKDINABY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  April  29th  1889. 

Mb.  JAMES  BIRCHALL,  Pbesident,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Morris  P.  Jones  was  dnly  elected  an  Ordinary 
Member. 

Rey.  H.  H.  Higgins  was  unanimously  elected  President 
for  the  next  two  Sessions. 

Mr.  T.  J.  MooBE  read  the  following  Notes  :  — 

Ovis  PoLH. 

Marco  Polo  in  his  celebrated  Book  of  Travels  through 
Central  Asia  in  the  Fifteenth  Century^  was  the  first  to  make 
known  the  existence  of  large  races  of  Wild  Sheep  in  the 
eleyated  plains  of  Pamir,  eastward  of  Bokhara,  16,000  feet 
aboye  the  sea  leyel. 

These  are  now  known  to  consist  of  seyeral  closely  allied 
species,  the  first  of  which  was  named  in  1840  by  Blyth,  in 
honour  of  the  celebrated  trayeller,  from  the  only  skull  and 
horns  then  known  in  Europe. 

In  yery  recent  years  other  species  haye  been  named  and 
described  by  explorers,  but  all  are  surpassed  in  size  by  the 
Ovis  Polii. 

At  an  early  meeting  of  this  session  of  the  Society,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  some  examples  of  the  Tur  or  Wild 
Sheep  of  the  Caucasus,  specially  procured  for  the  Museum 
by  Mr.  St.  George  Littledale,  our  most  energetic  benefactor. 

*  See  page  121. 
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In  the  Field  of  September  8,  1888,  appeared  the 
following  brief  note  from  a  comspondent  signing  himself 
simply  nnder  the  letter  A.  :— 

Ons  PoLi  Shooting  in  the  Pamie. — ^I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  St.  George  latUedale.  dated  Lake  Kara  Kd,  the  Pamir, 
Aug.  2nd9  who,  with  his  wilis,  has  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  those 
districts,  and  shooting  several  fine  specimens  of  the  Ovis  Poli  at  an 
elevation  of  some  13,000  feet.  The  only  Mnsenm  known  to  have  a 
complete  specimen  is  that  at  St.  Petersbnrgh. — ^A. 

In  December  a  fine  skull  of  an  adolt  male  was  purchased 
for  the  Maseam  from  Messrs.  Rowland  Ward  &  Co.,  London , 
measuring  H^  inohes  firom  tip  to  tip  of  horns. 

On  the  12th  March  last  I  received  the  following  brief 
letter  from  Mr.  St.  George  Littledale,  dated  Wick  Hill 
Honse,  Bracknell  (Berkshire)  :— 

Dear  Mb.  Mooee, 

I  hope  in  the  conrse  of  a  day  or  two  to  send  yon  a  sldn 
and  sknll  of  the  OvU  Polii,  which  I  got  last  antnmn  on  the  Pamir. 

We  are  off  again  in  a  couple  of  weeks  to  Chinese  Mongolia  in  quest 
of  the  troe  OvU  Ammont  not  the  Ladak  sheep  of  that  name. 

Yours  sincerely, 

St.   G.  LlTTLBDALK. 

In  a  few  days  the  promised  specimens  were  safely 
receivedi  and  are  now  exhibited  before  going  into  the  hands 
of  the  taxidermist. 

I  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Littledale  asking  for  any  notes  he 
conld  find  time  to  favour  me  with  for  this  evening's  meeting, 
bat  none  having  come  to  hand  the  specimens  mnst  speak  for 
themselves. 

Suffice  it  to  say  remains  of  Ovis  Polii  have  been  almost 
unknown  in  European  or  other  museums;  that  the  time, 
energy,  and  expense  involved  in  their  capture  daunt  the  most 
enthusiastic  sportsmen,   and  although   Mr.  Littledale   is  a 
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man  of  deeds  rather  than  of  words,  the  Society  would,  I 
think,  honour  itself  hy  honouring  him  with  the  title  of 
Corresponding  Member. 

Skulls  of  Oyis  Polh. 


Tip  to  tip 

Greatest  carre,  right  horn 

„  left  horn 

Circomferenoe  at  base,  right  horn. 
,»  „         left  horn... 


At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Moore  Sir  J.  A.  Picton  pro- 
posed, and  the.  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins  seconded,  that 
Kr.  and  Mrs.  St.  George  Littledale  should  be  proposed  as 
Corresponding  Members  at  the  earliest  meeting  allowed  by 
the  bye*law8  in  the  next  session,  and  that  to  Mrs.  St.  George 
LitUedale  be  accorded  the  honour  of  being  recommended  as 
the  first  Lady  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society. 

LiviNo  Lbpidostei  in  the  Museum  Aquabium. 

The  Museum  Aquarium  was  enriched  last  Friday  by  the 
receipt  of  two  living  specimens  of  Lepidostm  or  Bony  Gas 
Pike,  sent  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Bartholomew,  chief  steward  of 
the  Britannic,  by  Mr.  Eugene  Blackford,  U.S.  Fish  Com- 
missioner, New  York,  in  exchange  for  live  soles. 

The  fish  are  young,  measuring  about  14  inches  in  length, 
a&d  are  highly  valued  as  being  liie  first  of  their  kind  brought 
to  the  museum,  and  probably  to  Europe,  if  not  forestalled  by 
specimens  from  the  same  source  shipped  by  the  German 
Lloyd's  steamer  for  the  Brighton  Aquarium. 

The  Lepidostei  are  armour-plated  fishes,  found  only  in 
the  river  system  of  North  America,  numbering  some  half 
dozen  species,  and  represent  the  ganoid  fishes  of  the  early 
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geological  formations.  They  feed  on  other  fish^  and  their 
general  resemblance  to  a  pike  has  given  to  them  the 
yemacular  names  of  Gas  Pike  and  Bony  Pike. 

Seal  and  PsNamN. 

We  are  indebted  to  onr  Associate  Member  Gapt.  Griffith 
Jones,  barqne  "  Hermine,"  for  the  skins  of  the  Penguin  and 
the  Seal,  here  exhibited  staffed,  as  well  as  some  interesting 
fish,  and  for  other  specimens  collected  by  him  on  a  voyage  to 
British  Colombia,  which  I  hope  to  note  in  a  future  com- 
munication. 

The  Seal  is  from  Esquimalt  Harbour,  where  it  was  the 
pet  of  the  visitors  to  that  beautiful  bay.  It  often  came  up 
close  to  the  boat,  and  was  seen  to  eat  fish  thrown  to  it  by 
the  people,  but  at  last  it  met  its  death  at  the  hands  of  a 
cruel  sportsman. 

The  Penguin  is  from  the  Iglesia  Piedra  or  Church  Rock, 
near  the  village  of  Cobquieura,  Chili,  Capt.  Griffith  Jones 
states  that  as  he  entered  one  of  the  wonderful  and  interesting 
caverns  in  the  above  rock  in  the  dim  light,  "  I  saw  an  object 
walking  upright  and  coming  straight  up  to  me.  I  made  out 
it  was  a  penguin,  and  when  it  came  close  to  me  it  stopped 
and  looked  up  into  my  eyes  as  if  it  wanted  to  ask  my 
business  there.  It  did  not  try  to  escape  my  grasp.  I  put  it 
into  my  bosom  and  took  it  on  board.  It  lived  for  eight  days 
and  seemed  to  be  perfectly  destitute  of  fear.*' 

Being  adapted  in  the  highest  degree  to  a  life  in  the 
water,  the  penguins  represent  among  birds  the  seals  among 
the  mammals,  and  curious  indeed  are  the  many  features  in 
which  the  two  groups  show  parallel  developments,  both  in 
structure  and  habits,  and  particularly  striking  is  the  analogy 
with  the  eared  seals,  which  chiefly  inhabit  the  southern 
hemisphere,  to  which  the  penguins  are  entirely  limited. 

Like  the  fur  seal  and  its  allies,  the  penguins  pass  the 
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far  greater  part  of  their  liyes  on  the  oceaiii  heedless  of 
storms  and  waves ;  down  into  the  far  deep  they  go  in  pursuit 
of  their  food,  and  down  they  go  into  the  quiet  regions  neyer 
stirred  up  by  any  hurricane,  if  the  surface  is  getting  too 
turbulent,  though  it  must  be  hard  weather  indeed  when  a 
penguin  goes  in  search  of  shelter,  for  he  enjoys  the  wildest 
smrf  and  loyes  the  roaring  gale. 

The  swimming  is  quite  peculiar,  and  differs  widely  from 
the  same  moyement  as  performed  by  all  other  swimming  and 
diTing  birds,  for  the  paddle-shaped  wings  are  brought  into 
motion  alternately,  thus  acting  like  a  screw,  but  while  in 
other  birds  the  legs  also  come  into  play  at  least  as  accessory 
propulsive  organs  when  the  bird  is  diving,  these  organs  in 
the  penguins  only  act  as  a  rudder,  except  when  swimming 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  general  outline  of  seals  and  penguins  is  much  alike, 
especially  in  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  neck ;  the  form 
of  the  eidiremities  and  their  mode  of  progression  have  a 
general  resemblance ;  both  have  thick  layers  of  subcutaneous 
iat,  and  the  feathers  of  the  penguins  are  as  short  and  close 
fitting  as  is  the  for  of  the  seals. — Stejneger. 

Bev.  H.  H.  HiGoiNs  exhibited  a  Case  of  Shells,  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Parkinson ;  and  a  Polynesian 
Breastplate. 

Mr.  Entwistlb,  Assistant  Curator,  Mayer  Museum, 
read  the  following  description  of  some  articles  of  interest 
exhibited  in  the  room. 

ETHNOaRAPHIOAL   ObJBOTS  FBOM  PaTAGONIA. 

There  are  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Museum,  William 
Brown-street,  a  miscellaneous  selection  of  Ethnographical 
objects  from  Patagonia,  collected  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Asahel  P.  Bell,  G.E.,  Liverpool,  an  engineer  who  is  engaged 
in  constructing  the  Central  Railway  of  Chubut,  Eastern 
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Patagonia.  The  Oollection  has  been  formed  by  him  daring 
the  past  few  years,  and  consists  of  the  following  specimens : 
Saddle-cloths,  fiUetSi  waist-bands,  garters,  and  a  Broncho, 
all  woven  in  wool,  with  beantifol  coloured  designs  and 
patterns;  an  almost  complete  horse  equipment — Saddle, 
bridle,  stirrup,  whip,  lasso,  and  bolas;  also  stone  pestles 
and  arrow-heads  from  ancient  Indian  burial-places.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  fine  group  of  silver  personal 
ornaments,  made  by  the  present  Indians  from  Spanish 
dollars.  This  group  contains — Cloak-pins,  girdle-bands, 
collars,  necklaces,  breast-ornaments,  ear-rings,  finger-rings, 
bombillo,  and  silver-mounted  mat6  teapot. 

Ancient  Egyptian  Sculptures. 

On  March  16th,  1889,  there  were  unshipped  at  the 
Huskisson  Dock,  Liverpool,  a  number  of  ancient  Egyptian 
sculptures,  of  large  size,  discovered  by  M.  Naville  (explorer 
to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund),  at  Tell  Basta,  in  1887-8. 
The  temple  of  Bubastis,  at  Tell  Basta,  Lower  Egypt,  was 
visited  by  Herodotus.  He  describes  it  as  the  most  beautiful 
temple  in  Egypt.  This  temple  was  supposed  to  have  been 
utterly  destroyed.  Marriette  Bey  and  others  did  not  believe 
that  any  portion  existed.  In  1887,  M.  Naville 'sunk  large 
trenches,  and  discovered  some  massive  blocks  of  red  granite. 
The  following  season  he  returned,  and  laid  bare  the  whole  of 
the  temple,  the  length  of  which  measured  1,000  feet. 

The  Committee  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  have 
generously  given  to  our  Museum  a  large  block  of  red  granite, 
sculptured  on  the  one  side  with  a  colossal  portrait  head  of 
Bameses  11  (XIX  Egyptian  dynasty,  about  b.o.  1824-1219), 
and  on  the  other  side  with  part  of  a  processional  subject 
representing  priests  carrying  a  sacred  bark,  or  bari,  con- 
taining the  shrine  of  a  deity.  The  portrait  sculpture  of 
Bameses  II  belonged  originally  to  that  part  of  the  Temple  of 
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Bast  which  was  reBtored  by  that  king.  When  the  building 
was  re-edified|  from  four  to  five  hundred  years  later  by  the 
Bubastite  Kings  (XXII  dynasty,  b.o.  993-847),  Osorkon  II 
caused  this  sculpture,  with  many  others,  to  be  cut  into 
building  blocks  in  order  to  erect  a  new  hall,  the  faces  of  the 
seolptures  being  built  into  the  walls,  and  the  backs  re- 
Bcnlptured.  This  new  hall,  constructed  entirely  of  red 
granite,  was  covered  with  an  immense  series  of  bas-relief 
processions  of  priests  and  deities,  and  represented  a  religious 
festival  instituted  by  Osorkon  II  in  honour  of  the  God  Amen. 

Ur.  MoLiNTOOK  read  a  paper  on  "  The  New  English 
Dictionary  and  some  of  its  Predecessors."  * 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  **  First  Steps  in 
Dictionary  Making,  illustrated  mainly  by  the  word  "  High  " 
and  its  compounds."  f 

*  See  page  151.  \  See  page  167. 
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THE  CHURCH   AND    THE    STATE  IN  MEDIEVAL 
EUROPE— THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

Bt  JAMES  BIBCHALL, 

PmBSZDSllT. 

In  ihe  former  Address  which  I  had  the  honour  of  deliyering 
from  this  ohair,  some  features  in  the  development  of  our 
institutions  and  political  ideas  were  presented  to  show  that  a 
knowledge  of  history,  more  particularly  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  con- 
temporary politics.  My  address,  this  evening,  has  the  same 
end  in  view;  but,  instead  of  furnishing  another  series  of 
illustrations,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  question  only — 
a  question  which  has  within  recent  years  assumed  a  large 
figure  in  public  discussion,  and  before  long  will  press  for  an 
answer.  Church  and  State — what  should  be  their  respective 
positions  and  mutual  relations?  No  problem  within  the 
range  of  history  and  politics  is  easier  to  state,  or  more 
difficult  to  solve,  and  as  a  student  of  history  which  presents 
men,  societies  and  systems  as  they  are  and  not  as  they 
should  be,  I  shall  not  attempt  the  task. 

When  Church  and  State  were  first  allied  as  independent 
organisations,  the  evils  and  dangers  inherent  in  the  union 
were  not  perceived  by  its  promoters.  The  world  was 
without  any  experience  of  such  a  scheme,  and  no  one 
entertained  the  remotest  idea  of  the  antagonism  that  would 
inevitably  follow  the  alliance  of  two  powers  claiming  control 
within  the  same  limits,  one  of  which,  from  its  very  nature, 
was  bound  to  assert  supreme  dominion  over  the  other. 

Sceptre  and  crozier  clashing,  and  the  mitre 
Grappling  the  crown. 
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Sabsaqnent  history  has  familiarised  the  idea  to  modem 
thought,  and  it  is  to  some  of  the  more  remarkable  phases  of 
the  conflict  which  resulted  during  the  Middle  Ages  that  I 
invite  your  attention  in  this  Address.  The  subject  is  vast, 
and  its  largeness  has  grown  upon  me  since  I  began  the  study 
of  it.  What  was  originally  contemplated  for  one  paper  must, 
therefore,  for  justice*  sake,  extend  itself  to  others.  At 
present,  our  attention  shall  be  confined  to  the  relations 
which  existed  between  the  Church  and  the  Empire  in 
medieval  Europe,  and,  with  your  permission,  and  that  of 
time  and  health,  the  growth  of  national  churches  in  France 
and  England,  and  the  conflict  between  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdictions  in  both  countries  shall  be  brought  before 
the  Society's  consideration  in  due  course.''' 

Among  the  nations  of  Oriental  antiquity,  religions 
systems  were  purely  local.  Their  deities  were  gods  of  the 
hills  and  gods  of  the  valleys,  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea — 
and,  even  among  the  highest  and  most  cultured  people,  the 
supreme  object  of  their  adoration  was,  in  popular  conception, 
a  national  deity  only,  whose  favour  or  displeasure  brought 
success  or  misfortune — whose  revelations  were  received  as 
commands  for  the  direction  of  all  public  undertakings. 
Religious  feelings  were  keen  among  these  nations,  and 
fidelity  to  their  deity  was  a  form  of  patriotism.  Under  the 
Hebrews,  for  example,  devotion  to  Jehovah  was  the  measure 

*  The  text  of  this  Essay  has  been  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
materials  of  an  extensiye  and  elaborate  series  of  notes  from  the  anthorities 
oonsnlted,  that  it  wonld  be  tedious  to  cite  the  references  on  every  oooasion. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  state  that  Gibbon's  HUtary  and  Mihnan's 
Latin  ChrUtianity  have  been  used  for  the  main  course  of  the  story,  and 
that  glosses  and  interpretations  have  been  drawn  from  Dr.  Stubbs'  Leeturet 
and  his  Constitutional  Hiitory,  from  Freeman's  Lectures  and  Essays^ 
Lilly's  Chapters  in  European  History,  Guizot's  Lecture$  on  Civili§atuni, 
Eitohin's  History  of  France,  Lecky's  Morals  and  RatioTialism,  Hallam's 
Middle  Ages,  and,  more  than  all,  from  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire,  To 
these,  and  other  sources  of  information,  I  desire  to  express  my  obligations. 
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^  their  national  proBperity.  All  the  traditions  of  their 
religion  were  identified  with  splendid  national  trinmphs — all 
the  Yicissitndes  of  their  national  career  fixed  in  their  minds 
the  perfect'  oneness  of  their  Ghnrch  and  State.  Their 
human  king  ruled  solely  by  the  favour  and  gift  of  their 
Diyine  King,  and,  on  solemn  festivals,  he  performed  the 
duties  of  both  the  priestly  and  the  kingly  office.  It  was  this 
ancient  system  of  theocracy  which  suggested  to  the  early 
advocates  of  toleration  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  nation,  in  its  national  capacity,  to  adopt  some  one  form 
of  religious  belief,  and  to  act  upon  its  precepts  trith  the 
consistency  expected  from  an  individual.  This  theory,  still 
accepted  in  many  countries,  has  been  most  successfully 
assailed  in  England  and  France,  where  the  intellectual 
and  political  tendencies  of  the  age  have  had  the  greatest 
influence.  In  England,  the  disestablishment  movement  is 
in  progress — ^in  France,  there  has  been  no  recognition  of  a 
State  religion  since  1880. 

Passing  from  the  Oriental  systems  to  the  simple  organi- 
sations of  Greece  and  early  Borne,  we  find  the  same  worship 
of  local  deities — religion  is  a  mere  function  of  the  State,  and 
civic  patriotism  is  blended  with  religious  feeling,  as  with  the 
Jew.  But  there  was  this  difference.  While  the  patriotism 
of  the  Jew  was  wholly  concerned  for  the  national  worship, 
as  the  great  end  of  all  effort  and  self-sacrifice — the  highest 
object  of  devotion  to  the  Greek  and  the  Boman  was 
the  welfare  of  the  State;  religion  was  left  to  the  care 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  as  pertaining  to  his  office  and 
duty. 

When  the  Boman  republic  fell  beneath  the  GaDsars,  and 
^  power  and  political  action  were  centred  in  the  Emperor, 
the  like  responsibility  devolved  npon  him,  and  religious 
worship  also  fell  under  his  control.  He  was  Pontifex 
Maximng — the  supreme  head   of  all  cults,  and  the   final 
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arbiter  of  the  moral  law.  Joye  might  reign  in  heaven,  but 
CsBsar  was  the  deity  on  earth  below. 

The  conversion  of  the  Emperor  to  Christianity  was  not 
considered  to  affect  these  high  claims  to  moral  and  ecclesias- 
tioal  mle.  Neither  Constantino  nor  any  of  his  immediate 
successors  abdicated  the  office  which  gave  them  the  supreme 
direction  of  religions  worship,  and,  although  Gratian  refused 
to  wear  the  pontifical  robe  of  the  head  of  the  priestly  college, 
he  retained  the  title  to  signify  that  his  attachment  to  the 
Christian  faith  had  not  divested  him  of  any  imperial  preroga- 
tive, and  that  he  was  as  capable  of  giving  laws  to  the  Church 
as  the  pagan  emperors  had  been  to  direct  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Olympian  Jove. 

But  the  Church  was  an  institution  vastly  different  to  the 
heathen  cults  and  philosophies  which  she  had  overthrown. 
She  attributed  her  doctrines  and  principles  directly  to  divine 
revelation.  She  claimed  to  be  a  kingdom  whose  fealty  in  all 
spiritual  concerns  was  entirely  due  to  another  king  than 
CsBsar.  She  had  her  own  peculiar  and  special  jurisprudence 
by  which  she  ruled,  condemned  or  absolved  her  subjects  in 
complete  independence  of  the  secular  authority.  The 
services  of  her  altars  were  entrusted  to  a  perpetual  succession 
of  consecrated  ministers,  who,  unlike  the  priests  and  flamens 
of  the  heathen  cults,  formed  a  distinct  caste  apart  from 
the  laity;  and  she  accounted  the  meanest  of  her  deacons 
as  more  honourable  in  spiritual  rank  than  the  Emperor 
himself. 

On  the  other  hand  the  existence  of  such  a  perfectly 
constituted  society,  governed  by  its  own  hierarchy,  and 
having  its  own  peculiar  rules  and  traditions,  was  inimical  to 
the  theory  of  the  Empire,  that  no  organisation,  distinct  from 
itself,  could  exist  within  its  limits.  It  was  this  hostility 
between  the  two,  more  than  any  conflict  as  to  faith  or  doc- 
trine, which  had  brought  upon  the  Christians  their  bitterest 
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persecntions.  Spiritual  and  temporal  interests  had  never 
beforo  divided  mankind  into  adverse  camps,  and  the  genius 
of  Christianity  was  adverse  to  their  union.  It  was  doubtless 
felt  that  the  alliance  of  the  Church  with  the  Empire  would 
eontribute  to  its  secularisation,  alienate  it  from  its  primitive 
fiimplioity,  and  prevent  it  from  ever  rising  to  such  a  grand 
ideal  as  was  set  forth,  for  example,  in  Augustine's  "  City  of 
Qod." 

But  the  Church   had  already  gone    far  from  original 
righteousness.    Pagan  sentiments,  traditions  and  practices, 
had  been  Christianised  in  order  to  win  over  the  ignorant, 
and  the  philosophical  interpretations  of  Neo-Platonism  had 
been  accepted  to  gain  the  intellectual.    She  was  consequently 
torn  asunder  by  fierce  doctrinal  controversies   which  her 
ecclesiastical  discipline  had  not  the  power  to  suppress.     Her 
political  establishment  removed  the  difficulty.     The  zealots 
of  orthodoxy  adjudged  all  means  lawful  for  the  suppression 
of  heresy,  and  even  the  prerogatives  of  the  pagan  office  of 
Pontifex  Maximus  were  not  contemned,  if  by  them  the  true 
fidth  could  be  maintained.     The  determination  of  doctrine 
was  thus  forced  upon  the  civil  ruler.    Heretical  strife  could 
only  be  appeased  by  general  councils.     The  Emperor  alone 
could  summon  these,   and  he    alone    could  enforce   their 
decisions  by  pains  and  penalties  of  his  own.     The  Church 
thus  fell  into  the  irreconcilable  contradiction  of  inflicting 
temporal  punishments  for  spiritual  offences,   through  the 
secular  authority,   and  Boman  citizens  again    beheld    the 
spectacle  of  their  chief  magistrate  exercising  a  dominant 
influence  in  religious  affairs.    Both  Theodosius  and  Gratian 
in  their  edicts  defined  doctrines  or  ratified  their  definition, 
and  declared  and    condemned    heretics.      Justinian    went 
beyond  all  his  predecessors.      He  ruled  the  Church  like  a 
Caliph,  and  his  code  regulated  every  detail  of  ecclesiastical 
life,  worship,  and  discipline.  , 
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This  absolute  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  law  passed  into 
the  barbarian  codes,  modified,  however,  by  the  limitations  of 
the  royal  power,  and  by  the  superstitions  reverence  in  which 
the  clergy  were  held  by  the  newly  converted  tribes.  Where 
the  monarchy  was  strong,  the  temporal  authority  was  scarcely 
less  full  and  complete  than  it  was  under  the  Christian 
Emperors.  Charles  the  Great,  for  example,  in  his  imperial 
edicts,  was  at  once  the  legislator  of  both  Church  and  Stata 
Another  modification  arose  from  the  higher  moral  tone,  the 
freer  spirit,  and  the  greater  sense  of  justice,  which  made  the 
Teutonic  races  so  superior  to  the  efiete  and  corrupted 
Bomans.  In  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  earliest  and  not 
the  least  noble  of  the  monarchies  parcelled  out  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  we  find  a  marked  contrast  between  the  despotic 
and  intolerant  government  of  the  Emperors,  and  the  serene 
impartiality  of  the  rule  of  Theodoric.  Although  be  and  his 
people  had  accepted  the  Arian  form  of  Christianity  he 
attempted  nothing  against  the  Catholic  faith.  The  clergy  of 
both  Churches  were  treated  with  equal  consideration,  and  the 
Pope  with  grave  respect.  They  were  employed  indiscrimin- 
ately in  the  business  of  the  State,  yet  Theodoric  maintained 
firmly  and  calmly  his  supremacy  over  all  of  them  ;  summon- 
ing them  before  his  courts  for  all  ordinary  ofiences,  and  leaving 
them  to  their  own  tribunals  for  ecclesiastical  misconduct. 
The  overthrow  of  this  kingdom,  which  thus  set  the  earliest 
example  of  Christian  toleration,  was  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
which  happened  to  Italy,  and  from  it  may  be  traced  all  the 
misfortunes  which  fell  upon  that  unhappy  country  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  its  subsequent  history. 

The  subjection  of  the  Church,  under  the  Boman  Empire, 
was  further  seen  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments. The  right  of  election  to  bishoprics  was  originally 
vested  in  the  clergy  and  laity  of  each  episcopal  city.  Accord- 
ing to  the  civil  law,^  the  Emperor  was  the  perpetual  and 
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indefeasible  representative  of  the  people.  For  this  reason  he 
began  yery  early  to  claim  the  right  as  exdnsiyely  his  own, 
exercising  it  in  the  first  instance,  when  a  vacancy  occorred  in 
the  patriarchal  sees.  This  interference  was  not  recognized 
by  the  Chnrch  as  legal.  Bnt  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were 
also  civil  magistrates,  commissioned  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment to  discharge  many  important  duties  of  a  distinctly 
secular  character.  A  bishop's  office,  especially  in  the  large 
and  opulent  cities,  was  consequently  sought  rather  for  its 
worldly  advantages  than  for  any  concern  for  spiritual  inter- 
ests, and  secret  corruption,  as  well  as  open  violence,  too  often 
influenced  the  elections.  It  was  therefore  only  reasonable 
that  the  supreme  civil  authority  should  have  control  over 
these  appointments,  and  not  only  regulate  the  elections,  but 
subdivide  or  re-arrange  dioceses,  and  remove  or  translate 
bishops,  as  the  combiued  interests  of  the  Church  and  the 
Empire  required.  Such  imperial  encroachments  upon  the 
original  liberties  of  the  Church  were,  under  the  circum- 
stances, practical  safeguards  against  worse  evils.  The 
spiritual  authority  by  its  doctrinal  contentions  had  lost 
public  confidence — thoughtful  men  among  the  laity  observed 
that  it  had  no  fixed  rule  of  fiedth  and  practice,  and  the 
enlargement  of  a  jurisdiction,  whose  action  was  certain  and 
whose  decisions  were  enforced,  was  received  with  general 
assent 

In  the  meantime,  an  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  was  quietly 
and  steadily  growing  up,  destined  to  cope  with  all  these 
assumptions,  and  eventually  deprive  the  civil  ruler  of  his 
domain  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  aflfairs  of  the  world.  We 
ate  not  now  concerned,  except  indirectly,  with  the  growth  of 
the  Papacy.  Let  it  suffice,  then,  to  say  that  the  spiritual 
Bupremaey  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  Christianity  as  the  established  religion  of  the  State.    It 
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was  inevitable  that  the  head  of  the  emperor's  religion^  in  his 
own  imperial  city,  should  become  at  onoe  a  great  accredited 
functionary,  and  rise  superior  to  his  fellow-dignitaries  in 
influence  and  authority.  When  schisms  and  religious  fac- 
tions had  assumed  the  grave  importance  of  State  affairs,  and 
could  only  be  pacified  by  an  appeal  to  the  emperor,  it 
followed  that  such  an  appeal  would  be  referred  to  the  metro- 
politan bishop  for  counsel  and  consideration,  before  action 
was  taken ;  that  the  prelate  of  Rome  should  be  regarded  as 
the  protector  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  ultimately  recog- 
nised as  the  spiritual  head  of  all  the  churches.  The  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Bosphorns 
confirmed  this  position.  The  Bishop  of  Home  then  became 
the  greatest  personage  in  the  city;  and  in  the  prostration  of 
imperial  rule  after  Alaric's  invasion,  it  was  manifest  that  he 
was  the  only  durable  authority  left,  superior  to  the  senate. 
In  this  capacity,  he  acted  as  the  unrecognised  delegate  of 
the  Emperor,  hardly  inferior  in  rank  to  the  exarch  at 
Ravenna,  though  much  more  influential ;  and  he  maintained 
the  bond  between  Rome  and  Constantinople  until  the  icono- 
clastic controversy  finally  severed  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches. 

While  this  quarrel  was  pending,  the  fierce  Lombards, 
who  had  long  coveted  possession  of  the  imperial  city,  made 
great  advances  towards  their  object.  The  peril  was  immi- 
nent, and  demanded  prompt  measures;  and  the  Pope, 
throwing  aside  all  further  concern  for  the  Byzantine  princes, 
who  had  given  him  no  help  against  the  invaders,  summoned 
the  Franks  to  his  aid.  The  alliance  then  formed  gave  the 
Pope  a  province,  and  established  him  as  a  territorial  sove- 
reign. But  it  presently  confronted  him  with  a  new  Emperor, 
who  maintained  his  temporal  authority  over  the  Church  with 
a  firmness  not  less  than  that  of  Theodosius  or  Justinian. 

The  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great,  as  emperor,  has 
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given  rise  to  many  theories  in  explanation  of  what  was 
nndonbtedly  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  Byzantine 
monarohs.  The  circnmstances  of  the  time,  however,  are  its 
jnstificatiou.  Imperial  rule  was  already  extinct  in  Northern 
Italy,  and  nominal  only  in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
None  of  the  popes,  for  fifty  years,  had  sought  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  election  at  Constantinople,  and  Christendom  had 
no  temporal  head;  for  the  Empress  Irene  had  recently 
deposed  and  blinded  her  son,  Constantino  VI,  and  the 
throne  was  degraded.  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome  had 
a  more  valid  right  to  impose  a  master  on  the  seat  of  empire 
than  the  heretical  factions  in  Constantinople,  and,  as  Charles 
afaready  possessed  the  imperial  power  in  reality,  it  was  only 
fitting  that  he  should  be  clothed  with  the  outward  dignity. 

Four  hundred  years  later,  when  the  Popedom  and  the 
Empire  were  in  mortal  strife,  three  theories  were  pro- 
pounded by  the  hostile  parties.  The  Emperors  regarded  the 
crown  as  a  conquest  inherited  from  their  great  predecessor ; 
Roman  patriots  upheld  the  ancient  rights  of  the  senate  and 
people ;  and  the  Popes  asserted  that  it  was  entirely  in  their 
gift  as  the  vicegerents  of  God.  None  of  these  theories 
represented  the  matter  fairly,  and  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  regard  the  coronation  as  the  revival  of  the  one  sole  and 
Qodivided  empire  before  its  separation  into  East  and  West, 
and  the  restoration  of  Rome  as  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  the  world.  It  was  the  source  whence  the 
doetrine  was  derived  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  politi- 
eal  system  of  mediseval  Christendom ;  namely,  that  there 
was  a  temporal  supremacy  corresponding  to  the  spiritual 
supremacy,  and  that,  by  this  temporal  supremacy,  the 
Emperor  was  entitled  to  the  allegiance  of  all  other  secular 
nilers,  just  as  the  Roman  Pontiff  claimed  the  allegiance 
of  all  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  Church  and  the  Empire 
were,  by  this  view,  two  aspects  of  the  one  universal  Christian 
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society:  the  divine  and  the  human,  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal.  It  was  a  perfect  and  self-consistent  scheme  of 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  but  its  practical  success 
depended  upon  a  clear  definition  of  the  boundary  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  sovereignties,  and  a  perfect  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  both  to  rule  the  world  as  equals,  while 
independent  and  supreme  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. This  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  powers 
implied,  however,  an  amount  of  subordination  scarcely  com- 
patible with  freedom.  Sacerdotalism,  when  represented  by 
such  minds  as  Hildebrand,  Alexander,  and  Innocent,  will 
exalt  its  own  dignity,  and  demand  the  submission  of  the 
civil  government. 

Crowns  mast  bow  when  mitres  sit  so  high. 

So,  also,  will  Imperialism  assert  itself  over  all  orders  and 
conditions  of  men,  when  wielded  by  a  Charles  the  Great,  a 
Henry  HI,  or  Frederick  11.  There  are  only  two  alternatives 
— either  the  total  separation  of  Church  and  State,  which 
means  the  perfect  equality  and  toleration  of  all  forms  of 
Christian  faith  and  worship,  each  independent  and  self- 
supporting  :  or  the  union,  in  one  and  the  same  hand,  of  the 
direct  control  of  all  causes,  spiritual  and  temporal.  It  is  the 
conflict  between  the  Popedom  and  the  Empire  for  this  direct 
control,  that  we  have  to  consider  in  this  discourse. 

The  latter  alternative  was  the  policy  adopted  by  Charles 
the  Great.  Throughout  his  reign,  he  was  an  ecclesiastical, 
no  less  than  a  civil,  ruler.  He  summoned  and  presided  in  all 
councils,  and  issued  all  canons  and  statutes  in  his  own  name. 
His  imperial  commissioners  inspected  and  reported  upon  the 

conduct  of  bishops  and  abbots,  as  of  nobles  and  knights 

upon  churches  and  monasteries,  as  upon  castles  and  towns 

defining  the  duties,  settUng  the  tenures,  and  determining 
the  revenues.     In  the  great  council  held  at  Frankfort   six 
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years  before  his  imperial  coronation,  the  clergy  appeared  for 
the  first  time  as  feudatories  aronnd  the  throne  of  their  liege 
lord,  with  only  a  remote  acknowledgement  of  their  spiritual 
lord  at  Rome.  As  Emperor,  it  was  his  legitimate  function 
to  undertake  the  protection  and  control  of  the  Church  and 
the  Holy  See ;  and,  in  a  Capitulary  enacted  at  Aachen,  two 
years  after  his  coronation,  he  enjoined  all  persons  within  his 
dominions,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  to  swear  allegiance 
to  him  in  this  character  of  the  sole  absolute  head  of  the 
Christian  State. 

The  great  emperor,  however,  had  set  up  a  theocracy 
which  he  alone  could  maintain.  His  son  and  successor, 
Lewis  the  Pious,  lacked  the  strength  to  grasp  the  sceptre 
which  had  passed  into  his  hands ;  and  he  was  equally  unable 
to  restrain  either  the  turbulent  feudal  aristocracy,  or  the 
aggressive  hierarchy.  The  latter  had  been  advancing  for 
some  time  far  beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of  their  order, 
and  imperceptibly  trespassing  upon  temporal  ground.  Even 
Charles  himself  unconsciously  aided  this  movement.  The 
Church  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  he  consolidated  his 
kingdom.  While  his  lay  subjects  lived  under  their  respective 
national  laws,  and  were,  in  a  legal  sense,  disunited,  the 
Chnrebmen  were  an  organised  body,  bound  together  by  one 
code  applicable  throughout  all  the  imperial  dominions. 
Banking  with  the  aristocracy,  they  still  retained  that  sym- 
pathy for  the  old  inhabitants,  which  the  Latin  clergy  had 
always  shown  for  the  vanquished  race.  This  double  relation, 
combined  with  their  intellectual  skill  and  higher  intelligence, 
qualified  them,  in  the  Emperor's  estimation,  as  the  most 
suitable  instruments  for  his  reforms,  and  the  best  counter- 
poise to  the  reckless  violence  of  the  lay  chieftains.  He 
accordingly  attached  them  to  himself,  by  the  grant  of  many 
privileges  and  immunities,  and  permitted  and  encouraged 
the  growth  of  their  power.     They,  in  turn>  looked  up  to  him 
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as  their  friend  and  patron,  from  whose  generous  hand  fell 
high  places,  rich  abbeys,  and  powerful  bishoprics.    But  when 
the  strong  hand  of  their  master  was  withdrawn,  all  this 
wealth  and  influence,  which  had  been  giyen  them  for  the 
public  weal,  was  turned  to  their  own  aggrandisement.     The 
old  Latin  hierarchy,  grown  effete  and  dissolute,  had  now 
died  away.   A  sterner  race  had  stepped  into  their  benefices — 
Teutons — men  of  royal  or  noble  birth,  remarkable  for  ability, 
doTotion,  and  asceticism,  and  bent  upon  the  augmentation 
of  their  power,  their  wealth,  and  their  immunities.     These 
fierce  ecclesiastics  laughed  at  control.    They  aspired  to  be 
co-legislators  in  the  diets,  and  sole  legislators  in  the  synods. 
They  openly  declared  it  to  be  their  purpose  to  constitute 
themselves  a  separate  caste,  independent  of  the  State,  and 
superior  to  the  Grown.     Even  kings,  they  asserted,  were  not 
exempt  from  that  general  obedience  enjoined  by  the  Apostle* 
In  the  Diet  of  Aachen,  held  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  the  Pious,  they  succeeded  in  wrenching  from  the  civil 
power  a  great  part  of  its  control  over  spiritual  preferments. 
Bishops  were  again  to  be  elected  by  the  clergy  and  common- 
alty, and  abbots  by  the  brotherhood  of  monks,  without  any 
intervention  of  the  crown ;   and  the  whole  property  of  the 
Church  was  declared  to  be  under  their  indefeasible,  irrespon- 
sible administration.      This  extraordinary   growth   of    the 
higher  sacerdotal  orders,  who 

Glimb'd  the  throne,  and  almost  cintch'd  the  crown, 

spread  in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms,  and  the  foundation  was 
then  laid  of  those  princely  national  churches  in  France  and 
Oermany,  which,  while  acknowledging  subordination  to  the 
see  of  Bome,  soon  began  to  assert  their  local  independence, 
to  pay  little  heed  to  its  authority,  and  in  their  synods  not 
unfrequently  to  ignore  its  pretensions. 
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By  the  end  of  the  ninth  oentoiy  the  great  Frankish 
dominion  was  broken  np  into  separate  kingdoms,  and  the 
Popedom,  as  well  as  the  Empire,  was  thrown  into  confusion. 
The  crown  of  the  West  became  a  prise  for  contending 
princes  of  different  dynasties  and  conntries,  now  of  Italy, 
now  of  Germany,  now  of  Ganl.  Authority  eyerywhere  was 
transitional,  uncertain,  and  fluctuating,  and  none  of  the 
BOTcreigns  who  obtained  the  imperial  office  was  qualified  to 
enforce  its  claims,  or  impart  to  it  any  settled  character. 

The  supreme  spiritual  dignity  of  Christendom  lay  at  the 
disposal  of  the  ftustious  rabble  of  its  capital ;  the  most  roTolt- 
ing  scenes  disgraced  the  elections;  the  pontiffs  were  of 
infamous  reputation ;  and  it  was  only  reverence  for  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  that  presenred  to  the  Popedom  any  semblance  of 
authority.  Western  Christendom  was  at  length  roused  into 
indignation  and  alarm,  and  Otto  the  Great,  King  of  Germany, 
who  had  extended  and  consolidated  his  dominions,  and  was 
at  the  time  the  greatest  sovereign  in  Europe,  descended  into 
Italy  with  an  overpowering  force,  restored  order,  and  was 
crowned  King  of  Italy  and  Emperor. 

This  assumption  of  the  imperial  crown  by  the  German 
long  was  the  true  beginning  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire 
of  Medieval  Europe;  and  from  this  time,  all  the  ideas, 
traditions,  and  beliefs  which  men  attached  to  that  remarkable 
institution,  assumed  a  clear  and  definite  form.  Henceforth 
the  Empire  was  always  associated  with  the  German  kingdom, 
and  the  connexion  brought  many  grave  consequences  to  both. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  follow  out  these  consequences  in 
detail,  but  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  union  was  the 
primary  cause  of  all  the  divisions  which,  for  centuries, 
prevented  the  amalgamation  of  the  German  people  into  one 
nationality. 

Under  Otto,  Germany  was  to  a  large  extent  moved  by  a 
single  will ;  his  father,  Henry  the  Fowler,  had  laid  deep  the 
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foundations  of  royal  power^  and  he  had  erected  thereon  a 
monarchy  which  was  strong  and   well  organised,  in  com- 
parison with  contemporary  France  under  Hugh  Capet,  or  the 
England  of  Ethelred  II.     The  imperial  dignity,  with  all  its 
solemn  associations  and  its  claims  to  absolute  and  uniyersal 
obedience,  seemed  to  strengthen  this  power,  and  to  give  the 
German  king  a  higher  claim  to  rule  than  what  could  be 
derived  from  feudal  rights  and  customs.     And  at  first  its 
operation  was  in  this  direction ;  for  the  sovereigns  naturally 
put  forward  their  higher  titles,  and,  growing  adverse  to  the 
feudal  polity,  attempted  to  reduce  local  independence  and 
assimilate  the  various  races  throughout  their  vast  territories. 
It  was  Otto  who  welded  the  aggregation  of  G-erman  tribes 
into  one  political  body ;  they  began  to  call  themselves  by  the 
common  name  of  "  Deutsch  ;  "  and  they  now  showed  the 
first  indications  of  a  consciousness  of  national  life  which 
never  died  out.     But,  nevertheless,  the  imperial  crown  was 
a  fatal  gift,  which  dazzled   the   vanity   of  the  kings,   and 
enticed  them  away  from  their  duties  at  home.     They  were 
absent  from  their  native  land  for  years  together,  engaged  in 
struggles  beyond  the  Alps,  when  their  energies  should  have 
been  concentrated  on  the  interests  of  their  kingdom;  and, 
more  than  all,   they  were  drawn  into  a  conflict   with   the 
Popedom  which  undermined,  and  ultimately  overthrew  their 
authority.     The  great  vassals  took  advantage  of  all  these 
things  to  usurp  rights  which  the  sovereign  was  unable  to 
recover,  and  at  length  compelled  to  confirm.     Thus  grew  up 
those  numerous    independent    principalities    in    Germany, 
which  disintegrated  the  monarchy  and  almost   annihilated 
every  hope  of  national  unity.     Another  evil   also  resulted. 
Otto's  coronation  gave  a  more  favourable  opening  to  the  now 
strongly  developed  claims  of  the  spiritual  power  than  had 
been  offered  since  the  foundation  of  the  Teutonic  empire. 
Like  the  great  Charles,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  the 
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Pope,  and  swore  to  protect  the  Holy  See  and  the  Uberties  of 
the  ehnroh.  In  pnrsaance  of  this  oath,  he  considered  it  to 
be  his  duty  and  interest  to  imitate  the  policy  of  Charles  by 
elevating  the  importance  of  the  prelates,  and  endowing  them 
with  large  estates,  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  other 
sovereign  rights  to  connterbalance  the  power  of  the  great 
feudal  princes.  So  long  as  the  chnrch  and  the  empire  were 
at  peace,  and  the  Popedom  dependent,  as  it  was  under  Otto 
and  his  successors  for  the  next  hundred  years,  the  evils  of 
this  policy  were  not  felt ;  the  hierarchy  upheld  the  imperial 
authority,  and  their  influence  was  unquestionably,  on  the 
whole,  more  beneficial  than  that  of  the  rough,  secular 
nobility.  But  when  the  Empire  and  the  Popedom  were 
placed  in  conflict,  they  obeyed  the  authority  which  had  the 
most  sacred  claims  on  their  loyalty,  and  wrought  the  rain  of 
tbe  power  that  had  raised  them,  more  than  any  one  of  its 
open  foes. 

The  reign  of  Otto  was  all  too  brief  for  the  permanent 
establishment  of  order  south  of  the  Alps.  On  his  death, 
Italy  relapsed  into  anarchy,  and  the  Popedom  into  its  violence 
and  impurity,  relieved  only  by  the  momentary  brilliance  of 
Otto  in,  and  his  learned  and  virtuous  tutor,  Gerbert,  whom 
be  raised  to  the  chair. 

Under  these  illustrious  rulers.  Church  and  State  were, 
for  a  brief  space,  in  perfect  accord.  It  was  a  solemn  and 
momentous  period.  The  thousandth  year  of  our  Lord  had 
arrived,  and  a  deep  and  settled  apprehension  filled  the  minds 
of  pious  men  that  the  second  advent  of  Christ  was  at  hand. 
The  secular  and  ecclesiastical  potentates,  in  Italy  and  Rome, 
were  not  disturbed  by  any  such  misgivings ;  but  the  young 
and  visionary  mind  of  Otto  was  fired  with  the  design  of 
opening  out  the  new  millenium  with  the  foundation  of  a  new 
empire,  which  should  comprehend  all  Christian  kingdoms  as 
its  provinces.     Borne,  again,  should  be  tbe  centre   of  the 
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world;  and,  from  the  Eternal  City,  the  two  supreme  powers, 
working  harmoniooBly  together,  eaeh  in  his  separate  sphere, 
should  promulgate  laws  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 
The  imperial  dreamer  was  blind  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  world  before  him:  Germany  rode,  Italy  restless,  and 
Bome  cormpt  and  faithless ;  and,  when  an  untimely  fate  pat 
an  end  to  his  schemes,  Italy  and  the  Popedom  once  more  fell 
back  into  their  former  wickedness  and  disorder. 

For  the  next  fifty  years,  the  pontifical  office  became  the 
sport  of   the  turbulent  patricians  and   fierce  populace  of 
Bome;   and  again  a  deliverer  came  from   Ghermany.     The 
new  vindicator  of  justice  and  order  was  the  second  Fran- 
conian    Emperor,    Henry    UI,   under   whom    the    Empire 
reached  the  meridian  of  its  power.    He  had  many  of  the 
best  qualities  of  a  sovereign ;  was  of  an  upright  and  resolute 
temper;   and  being  animated  with  deep  religious  feelings 
regarded  the  moral  condition  of  the  Church  with  serious 
concern.     A  disgraceful  contest,  in  which  three  rival  popes 
fought  at  the  head  of  armed  forces  for  the  spiritual  throne, 
had  shocked  even  the  reckless  apathy  of  Italy,  and  Henry 
was  solicited  to  interfere.     He  at  once  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
summarily  deposed  them  all.     He  then  raised  to  the  vacant 
chair  the  German  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  as  Clement  II,  who 
crowned  him  emperor;  and,  authorised  by  a  council  which 
granted  to  him  and  his  successors  the  right  of  nominating 
future  popes,  he  appointed  three  other  German  bishops  in 
succession.     All  these  pontiffs  had  been   educated  in   the 
great  abbey  of  Cluny,  and  were  devout  men  and  energetic 
administrators ;  they  restored,  in  great  measure,  the  dignity 
and  reputation  of  their  office,  and  with  them  began  a  new 
era  for  the  Church  and  the  Popedom.     But  the  earnestness 
with  which  Henry  thus  fulfilled  what  was  regarded  as  the 
noblest  duty  of  his  imperial  office,  by  reforming  the  Popedom 
and  making  the  Church  worthy  of  its  mission,  created  grave 
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dangers  for  the  State.  The  German  nobles,  no  less  than 
the  Italians,  were  alarmed  at  his  encroachments ;  the  long 
degradation  of  the  Holy  See  had  only  saspended,  not 
extinguished,  the  policy  marked  ont  by  former  able  pontiffs ; 
and,  it  was  qnite  improbable  that,  when  a  pope  of  proud  and 
independent  spirit,  like  Hildebrand,  occupied  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  he  would  be  content  to  occupy  a  subordinate 
position.  Henry  did  not  liye  to  see  the  reaction  which  his 
despotic,  although  severely  just,  rule  produced.  He  passed 
away  while  still  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  the  troubles,  which 
might  have  been  dangerous  to  himself,  were  destined  to  be 
&tal  to  his  successor  (Henry  lY). 

It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  medieval  history  that  the 
Popedom  survived  the  disgrace  brought  upon  it  by  the 
odious  and  unchristian  vices  of  its  pontiffs.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  that  day,  Christian  faith  was  something  quite 
apart  from  Christian  morality.  Religion  had  been  narrowed 
to  a  mere  assent  to  dogmatic  truths,  and  an  obedience  to 
ceremonial  observances.  The  vilest  of  sins  was  heresy. 
The  incongruity,  therefore,  of  a  spiritual  succession  being 
maintained  by  irreligious  men,  and  the  sublime  prerogatives 
of  vicegerent  of  God,  claimed  by  a  pontiff  who  lived  a  pro- 
iane  life,  did  not  present  itself  to  that  generation.  Many 
pious  souls,  no  doubt,  were  shocked  and  greatly  offended  by 
the  spectacle,  but  these  held  the  suppression  of  doubt  and 
the  support  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  under  a  divinely 
appointed  head,  to  be  the  paramount  duty  of  every  Christian, 
and  they  waited  patiently  for  the  day  of  deliverance.  A 
superstitious  awe  of  the  Holy  See  filled  the  minds  of  men  of 
all  ranks.  Belief  in  its  spiritual  sovereignity  had  been  the 
faith  of  Teutonic  Christendom  from  the  first  conversion  of 
the  German  tribes  by  St.  Boniface ;  and,  although  Italians 
were  too  familiar  with  Vatican  morality  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman   Curia  to    share    in   this  veneration,   they 
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were  prompted,  by  national  pride,  to  uphold  the  spiritual 
supremacy  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  imperial 
prestige  which  Rome  had  so  long  enjoyed.  These  inflnenoes, 
together  with  the  innate  vitality  of  the  spiritual  power, 
undoubtedly  carried  the  Popedom  through  the  long  and 
dangerous  ordeal  from  which  it  had  happily  escaped,  and 
directed  by  a  stem,  unfaltering,  and  lofty  spirit,  it  was  now 
to  enter  upon  that  momentous  struggle  for  supreme  domin- 
ion, which  was  not  to  cease  until  the  secular  authority  in  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  was  overthrown. 

The  Church  had  now  been  more  or  less,  subject  to  the 
Empire  for  over  seven  hundred  years.  Throughout  a  great 
part  of  this  period  she  had  been  engaged  in  a  desultory  and 
intermittent  strife  with  the  temporal  power,  often  assariing 
her  independence,  sometimes  her  supremacy;  yet,  always 
advancing  to  the  realisation  of  those  schemes  which  her 
pontiffs  had  planned  for  her  ultimate  ascendancy. 

The  first  disputes  turned  on  the  respective  jurisdictions 
of  Pope  and  Emperor,  and  the  limits  of  their  mutnal 
prerogatives.  These  jurisdictions  and  prerogatives  were  so 
conflicting  in  their  nature — so  indefinite  —  and  involved 
in  such  endless  perplexity,  that  it  was  plainly  impossible 
to  avoid  a  collision.  Each  was  sovereign  and  subject 
at  the  same  time.  The  Pope  owed  the  Emperor  temporal 
allegiance — the  Emperor,  as  a  son  of  the  Church,  was 
bound  to  render  his  spiritual  father  filial  duty  and  snb- 
mission.  Each  again  claimed  the  right  of  confirming  the 
election  of  his  brother  potentate,  and  also  of  pronouncing  his 
deposition,  with  the  sanction  of  a  council.  Without  such 
confirmation,  neither  was  considered  to  have  a  full  legal 
title ;  and,  in  times  of  hostility,  the  Emperor  did  not  scruple 
to  set  up  an  antipope,  nor  the  Pope  a  rival  emperor.  When 
the  Empire  was  strong,  and  the  Popedom  feeble,  these 
adverse  claims  were  held  in  restraint,  but,  no  sooner  were 
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the  oonditions  reversed  than  their  irreconcilable  character  at 
once  became  manifest.  The  right  of  the  Emperor  derived 
from  Gonstantine  and  his  saccegsora  was  undeniable — ^it  had 
received  the  sanction  of  papal  decrees,  and  even  Hildebrand 
did  not  ignore  it.  Bnt  it  was  jeopardised  by  the  institution 
of  tbe  College  of  Cardinals,  and  the  transference  to  this  body 
of  the  sole  rights  of  pontifical  election,  with  such  feeble 
reservation  of  the  imperial  prerogative  that  no  pope,  after  the 
time  of  Hildebrand,  thought  of  awaiting  the  assent  of  the 
Emperor  before  he  was  installed  in  the  chair. 

Papal  elections  thus  being  emancipated  from  popular  and 
imperial  oonlarol,  Hildebrand,  immediately  after  his  enthrone- 
ment in  the  spiritual  sovereignty  as  Gregory  VII,  proceeded 
to  put  into  operation  the  policy  which  had  long  been 
meditated,  namely — the  subjection  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
erection  of  a  vast  spiritual  autocracy  like  that  prefigured  by 
Augustine  in  the  *'City  of  Qod^*'  wherein  a  new  Bome 
should  rise  and  rule  the  world  by  religion,  and  the  Pope 
should  be  the  only  Cadsar,  and  the  only  arbiter  among 
Bationg.  The  success  of  this  scheme  depended,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  the  accomplishment  of  three  sweeping 
reforms^~the  enforcement  of  celibacy  upon  the  clergy,  the 
extinction  of  simony,  and  the  prohibition  of  lay  investiture. 
By  the  first  of  these,  Hildebrand  contemplated  the  erection 
of  the  clergy  into  an  absolutely  separate  caste,  every  member 
of  which,  sacrificing  family  and  country  for  the  sake  of  his 
order,  would  acknowledge  no  allegiance  except  that  which 
was  due  to  the  Church.  By  the  second,  he  attacked  many 
grave  dangers  to  which  the  Church  was  then  exposed. 

Everything  in  the  feudal  age  had  an  hereditary  tendency. 
Benefices,  rank,  occupations,  descended  from  father  to  son, 
and  a  similar  custom  was  gradually  creeping  into  the 
Church,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  married 
clergy  who  had,  in    too   many  instances,   purchased    the 
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prefermentB  they  transferred  to  their  children.  The  higher 
dignities  of  the  Ghnrch,  which  were  professedly  open  to  all 
men,  irrespective  of  birth,  were  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
exclnsive  possession  of  certain  distinguished  families — 
nepotism  threatened  to  become  universal.  The  inflaential 
position  of  the  clergy,  their  inordinate  wealth,  and  their 
nnmerons  privileges  and  immnnities,  had  tempted  men  from 
all  quarters,  and  with  every  kind  of  worldly  motive,  to  enter 
holy  orders.  Spiritnal  dignities  were  degraded  into  mere 
offices  of  profit  and  reward.  An  impoverished  sovereign 
sold  them  for  the  sake  of  revenue;  an  ambitious  one 
conferred  them  upon  his  creatures  as  the  recompense  of 
servility.  Even  in  Rome,  everything  had  its  price,  and  the 
papacy  itself  was  notoriously  bought  and  sold  on  several 
occasions.  The  Church  was  thus  being  rapidly  secularised. 
Clerical  duties  threatened  to  sink  into  mere  routine,  and 
clerical  morals  to  be  no  better  than  those  of  the  laity.  The 
spiritual  character  of  the  clergy  was  obscured  by  their 
employment  as  councillors  of  state,  ministers  of  kings, 
governors  of  provinces.  Bishops  and  abbots  were  practically 
laymen,  invested  in  mitres  and  cowls ;  and  it  was  said  that 
prelates  were  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  usages  of 
war  than  secular  princes. 

In  the  opinion  of  Hildebrand,  the  root  of  all  these  evils 
was  Lay  Investiture.  If  this  source  of  abuse  were  removed, 
the  property  of  the  clergy,  relieved  from  the  bonds  of 
feudalism,  would  become  equally  inviolable  nMth  their 
persons,  and  the  entire  spiritualty,  from  the  Pope  down  to 
the  lowest  ecclesiastical  functionary,  would  be  altogether 
independent  of  the  civil  authority. 

Lay  Investiture  was  too  frequently  used  as  a  cloak  for 
simony.  At  every  act  of  promotion,  grant,  or  enfranchise- 
ment, it  was  the  feudal  practice  to  make  an  offering  to  the 
sovereign  or  liege  lord,  and  to  give  largesses  to  the  people. 
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Thefie  donaiioDB,  at  first  honorary  and  yolnntary,  were,  in 
course  of  time,  exacted  as  a  customary  tribate.    In  this  way, 
the  distribution  of  chnroh  patronage,  by  secolar  princes, 
afforded  special  facilities  for  the  growth  of  the  abuse,  and  it 
was  here  wherein  the  mischief  lay,  and  not  in  the  sovereign's 
right  of  control  over  fiefs.    If  the  Church  had  been  satisfied 
with  the  tithes  and  voluntary  offerings  of  her  congregations, 
the  dergy  would  have  been  clear  of  the  scandals  which  so 
flagrantly  injured  their  sacred  character.    But,  so  long  as 
they  persisted  in  holding  vast  estates,  they  were  bound  by 
the  laws  which  regulated  those  estates;   and,  so  far,  they 
were  justly  subject  to  the  authority  of   the   State.     The 
Church,  in  short,  had  surrendered  a  part  of  her  independ- 
enoe,  in  return  for  ample  endowments,  and  the  power  they 
conferred.     The  claim   of  the  feudal  superior  to  demand 
homage  from  a  bishop,  when  invested  with  the  temporalities 
of  his  see  was,  consequently,  only  fair  and  reasonable.     The 
expressions  used  in  the  ceremony  were,  of  course,  limited  to 
his  duty  as  a  citizen,  and  could  in  no  sense  be  extended  to 
his  priestly  functions.     But,  unfortunately,  the  ring  and 
crozier,  the  spiritual  symbols  of  his  office,  were  delivered  to 
him  in  the  ceremony,  just  as  arms  were  handed  to  a  military 
tenant ;  and,  as  the  latter  custom  signified  that  the  weapons 
were  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  lord,  a  similar 
construction  might  be  placed  upon  the  other.     Obviously, 
this  mode  of   granting    investiture   to   a  spiritual  person 
tended  to  present  the  temporal  lord  as  the  source  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  and  the  sovereign  as  the  virtual  head  of 
the  Church  in  his  own  realm ;    and  the  only  trace  of  a 
prelate's  subordination  to  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church 
lay  in  the  pallium  conferred  by  the  Boman  pontiff.     The 
adYocates  of  the  temporal  power  disavowed  this  view.     They 
maintained  that  the  sole  intention  of  the  ceremony  was  to 
make  a  bishop  the  tenant  of   his    episcopal    fiefs;    and. 
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thereby  guarantee  to  him,  in  return  for  homage,  the 
protection  of  the  civil  power  in  the  performance  of  his  saored 
funotions.  Thus  interpreted.  Lay  Inyestiture  was  no  more 
than  the  outward  mark  of  allegiance,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  secular  supremacy  over  the  estate  and  its  feudal 
obligations. 

When  we  consider  how  easy  of  adjustment  were  the 
points  at  issue  in  the  quarrel  which  presently  followed,  and 
how  readily  justice  might  have  been  satisfied,  it  is  lament- 
able to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  Western  Christendom 
should  have  been  oonvulsed  by  a  long  and  bloody  war,  before 
a  settlement  could  be  effected.  But  the  ostensible  point  in 
dispute  was  not  the  real  object  of  the  conflict.  Gregory  was 
resolved  upon  achieving,  first,  the  total  independence,  and 
next,  the  complete  ascendancy,  of  the  Church  over  the 
Empire;  and  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  until  one  or  the 
other  power  was  absolutely  subdued. 

The  time  was  opportune  for  the  Church.  Oregoty, 
mature  in  age,  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who,  full  of 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  are  prepared  to  risk  all 
consequences  in  the  prosecution  of  their  designs.  The 
Emperor,  young  in  years,  had  passed  through  a  troublous 
minority,  without  being  trained  to  the  duties  of  his  station, 
or  in  any  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs.  He  was  not  with- 
out great  qualities  and  high  abilities ;  but  these  were  only 
developed  by  his  subsequent  adversities;  and  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign,  the  gross  irregularities  of  his  life,  hie 
injudicious  rule,  and  despotic  treatment  of  the  princes,  gave 
such  general  offence  that  his  subjects  would  have  rejoiced  at 
his  deposition.  The  Empire  was  thus  at  the  lowest  state 
of  weakness — the  Popedom  almost  at  the  fulness  of  its 
strength — when  Ghregory  threw  down  the  gauntlet  at  the 
temporal  power. 

The  first  blow  came  in  the  form  of  a  decree  which 
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prohibited  every  maniod  priest,  and  those  who  had  obtained 
preferment  by  simony,  to  exercise  the  saored  ministry,  and 
interdicted  the  laity  from  hearing  their  Mass.  Clerical 
marriage  was  not  held  in  general  approval,  while  no  one 
justified  simony ;  the  Emperor,  aecordingly,  was  not  unwill- 
ing to  enforce  the  mandate*  Bnt,  in  less  than  a  year,  the 
decree  was  followed  np  by  the  more  fsmons  folmination 
against  Investitare  by  laymen,  which  struck  at  the  chief 
feudal  tie  that  bound  the  vassals  to  the  crown,  and  aimed  a 
deadly  blow  at  all  secular  authority.  War  was  then  inevit- 
able. 

At  first,  Henry  was  not  in  a  position  to  resent  the 
aggression.  Hitherto  he  had  treated  the  Pope  with  the 
greatest  respect ;  and  it  was  believed  at  the  Vatican  that  his 
supposed  feebleness  of  character,  his  general  unpopularity, 
and  a  formidable  revolt  of  the  Saxons,  against  which  he  was 
doubtfully  contending,  would  induce  his  submission  to  the 
deeree.  These  anticipations  were  not  realised.  Henry 
quelled  the  revolt;  the  married  clergy  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  a  powerful  body,  expressed  their  determination  to 
resist;  and  an  outbreak  in  Bome,  which  endangered  the 
Pontiff's  life,  shewed  that  Ghregory  was  not  quite  secure  him- 
self, even  in  his  own  city.  So  the  decree  was  ignored,  and 
investitures  were  granted  just  as  of  old,  without  any  concern 
for  papal  sanction  or  opinion.  Gregory  then  despatched  a 
conciliatory  letter  of  remonstrance;  but  while  his  words 
were  smooth  and  peaceful,  he  had  war  in  his  heart,  and  the 
letter  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  peremptory  summons 
to  Henry  to  appear  in  Bome  on  a  day  named,  to  answer  for 
all  his  offences  before  the  papal  tribunal.  Confident  in  his 
strength,  after  his  recent  victory  over  the  Saxons,  Henry 
treated  this  summons  with  the  contempt  he  had  shewn  for 
the  decree ;  but  instead  of  answering  it  at  Bome,  at  the  head 
of  his  legions,  as  some  of  his  predecessors  would  have  done, 
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he  foolishly  called  a  synod  of  German  bishops  at  Wonns, 
and  pronounced  Gregory's  deposition.  The  answer  was 
a  ''boll/'  excommnnicating  the  German  king,  dethroning 
him,  and  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 
From  that  moment,  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  a  great  part 
of  Italy,  were  divided  into  two  hostile  parties,  which,  under 
the  names  of  Gnelfs  and  Ghibellines,  in  later  times,  kept  the 
two  jsingdoms  in  a  perpetual  ferment  for  the  next  two 
hundred  years.  Henry's  enemies  openly  accepted  the  papal 
sentence,  and  prepared  for  the  election  of  a  new  sovereign ; 
while  his  friends,  awed  by  the  superstitious  dread  of  Rome, 
either  wavered  in  their  loyalty,  or  gradually  left  him  to  fight 
the  battle  alone.  In  this  desperate  strait,  he  felt  that 
reconciliation  with  his  formidable  adversary  could  alone  save 
his  throne,  and  crossing  the  Alps  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
accompanied  only  by  a  single  knight,  and  the  heroic  wife 
who  had  clung  to  him  in  every  trial,  undeterred  by  his  cruel 
indifference,  he  made  that  memorable  and  ignoble  sub- 
mission to  the  Pope,  in  the  castle  of  Canossa,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  astounding  events  in  the  history  of  Europe.  The 
humiliation  of  the  temporal  power  was  then  complete, 
but  the  triumph  of  the  Church  was  too  sudden  and  pre- 
mature. Gregory  marred  his  cause  with  over-violence,  and 
a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  and  disgust  excited  Giermans 
and  Italians  alike.  Henry  soon  found  himself  surrounded 
by  those  who  had  forsaken  him ;  the  German  cities,  led  by 
Spires,  Worms,  and  Liege,  came  to  his  aid ;  the  rival  king 
whom  Gregory  had  set  up  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  the 
war  being  carried  into  Italy,  the  Pope  was  driven  from 
Bome,  into  exile  among  the  friendly  Normans  of  Apulia, 
where  he  died,  an  antipope  meanwhile  crowning  Henry 
emperor. 

The  spirit  which  Gregory  had  communicated    to  the 
Popedom  was  not  destined  to  expire  with  him ;  his  policy 
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was  eontinued  by  Bnocessors  not  less  resolate,  bat  more 
BubUe  and  relentless,  and  these  stirred  up  dissensions  among 
the  Dobles,  and  revolts  in  the  emperor's  own  household.  His 
soiii  Conrad,  was  set  np  against  him  in  Italy,  and  his 
favourite  son,  Henry,  in  Germany ;  and  the  latter  at  length 
dethroned  his  father,  and  sneceeded  to  the  crown.  Paschal 
n,  who  had  instigated  and  encouraged  these  unnatural 
revolts,  thought  to  profit  by  the  change.  But  he  was 
bitterly  mistaken ;  and  the  new  soyereign,  instead  of  sur- 
rendering the  obnoxious  prerogative,  declared  his  resolution 
to  maintain  every  right  which  had  been  exercised  by  his 
predecessors.  When  he  passed  into  Italy,  to  be  crowned  at 
Borne,  Paschal  declined  to  perform  the  ceremony  until  he 
yielded,  whereupon  Henry  seixed  both  Pope  and  cardinals, 
BDd  extorted  their  consent  to  a  treaty  which,  in  return  for  his 
surrender  of  investiture,  withdrew  from  the  church  all  the 
territorial  possessions  and  royalties  which  had  been  granted 
to  her  in  Germany  and  Italy  since  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Qreat 

This  outrageous  proceeding  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  world.  To  the  prelates  of  Lombardy  and 
Germany  the  treaty  meant  exclusion  from  the  ranks  of  the 
great  aristocracy,  and  from  all  their  positions  of  influence 
and  command  in  the  diet,  the  court,  and  the  camp.  Con- 
fined to  their  cathedrals  and  dioceses,  the  clergy  henceforth 
would  be  their  only  vassals  ;  their  sacred  character  their  sole 
title  to  honour ;  their  only  revenues  the  tithes  and  voluntary 
oblations  of  the  faithful.  And  while  they  incurred  all  this 
loss  of  outward  show  and  temporal  influence,  the  two  princi- 
pals in  the  treaty  sustained  no  diminution  of  their  privileges 
and  prerogatives.  The  Pope  still  remained  a  temporal 
prince,  with  all  the  powers  of  a  sovereign— the  Emperor, 
enriched  with  the  lands  of  the  church,  was  freed  from  the 
salntary  cheek  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  feudatories.     Such 
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an  anjuBt  agreement  as  this  bore  its  own  condemnation,  and 
Paschal,  once  set  free,  retracted  his  consent.  Hostilities  then 
broke  ont  afresh,  and  were  protracted  for  ten  years,  when  all 
parties  became  weary  of  a  strife  which  it  was  felt  oaght  to  be 
settled  by  mntnal  concessions.  The  outcome  of  this  feeling 
was  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  condaded  in  1122.  By  this 
compromise  the  Emperor  limited  investiture  to  the  touch  of 
the  sceptre,  and  granted  to  the  clergy  free  election  of  bishops, 
on  condition  that  the  proceedings  took  place  in  his  presence, 
or  that  of  his  commissioners.  The  strife  between  the  Church 
and  the  Empire  thus  closed  had  continued  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  Germany  had  been  wasted  by  civil  war,  and  Italy 
ravaged  by  repeated  invasions.  One  Emperor  had  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  degradation,  and  more  than  one  Pope 
exposed  to  personal  insult.  The  end  of  all  this  was 
apparently  a  drawn  battle — but  the  advantage  was  really  on 
the  side  of  the  Holy  See.  It  had  secured  its  independence 
of  the  empire,  and  its  general  authority  was  immeasurably 
higher  than  when  the  quarrel  began.  The  question  of 
supremacy  yet  remained  to  be  fought  out — the  Emperor 
still  received  his  crown  from  the  sacred  Pontiff,  but  in  what 
capacity  had  never  been  clearly  defined.  The  contest  for  this 
now  demands  our  attention. 

By  the  constitution  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  Transalpine 
hierarchy  owned  no  superior  above  the  Emperor.  Papal 
schisms,  conflicts  with  Italian  foes,  and  the  incessant 
tumults  of  the  Boman  citizens,  kept  the  Popedom  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  temporal  power.  As  long  as  the  empire  preserved 
its  unity,  this  ascendancy  continued.  But  when  the  sons  of 
Lewis  the  Pious  waged  those  endless  wars  which  produced 
repeated  partitions  of  the  imperial  dominion,  there  existed  no 
government  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  law;  and  the 
Chureh  felt  that  its  vast  wealth  and  estates  were  a  source  of 
danger  in  such  a  lawless  time4 
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The  M'eotion  of  an  aathority  whieh  could  enforoe  general 
respect  and  overawe  the  tarbnlent  was  an  absolute  neoessitj. 
It  was  probably  this  conviction  that  snggested  the  Fahe 
DecretaU — ^the  object  of  Pope  Nicholas  I,  who  now  published 
them,  being  to  strengthen  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  show 
by  the  testimony  of  ancient  documents  and  venerable  tradi- 
tion,  that  Borne  had  been  the  immemorial  court  of  appeal, 
and  her  bishops  the  sole  legislative  and  administrative 
aathority  in  the  Church.  From  this  time  the  nature, 
extent,  and  attributes  of  the  papal  soverMgnty  were  more 
dearly  set  forth,  and  that  centralising  process  began  by 
which  the  Boman  Pontiff  grew  into  the  supreme  head  of 
Christendom.  Hadrian  11,  the  successor  of  Nicholas, 
hastened  to  bring  the  principles  of  this  new  code  into 
practical  application.  On  the  death  of  Lothair,  he  claimed 
the  right  of  bestowing  the  crown  on  the  Emperor  Lewis. 
It  was  an  imprudent  attempt.  The  haughty  feudal  hier- 
archy of  the  Franks  was  not  disposed  to  accept  such  a 
bold  extension  of  papal  prerogative.  In  the  miserable 
dvil  wars  just  refenod  to,  they  had  themselves  awarded 
empire,  and  deposed  kings.  They  resented  Italian  intru- 
sion as  an  impertinence,  flatly  telling  Hadrian  that  he 
could  not  be  at  once  ''  universal  pope  and  universal  king.*' 
Hadrian's  successor,  however,  John  VIU,  persisted  in  the 
claim;  and,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Bald,  he 
used  language  which  represented  the  Empire  as  a  grant  from 
the  Holy  See :  it  was  not  an  hereditary  dignity,  but  a  gift 
from  heaven,  conveyed  at  the  will  of  the  Pope,  as  the  Vice- 
gerent of  Ood.  The  title  of  Charles  being  questionable,  he 
was  willing  enough  to  receive  coronation  on  any  terms,  but 
subsequent  popes  never  dared  to  address  to  his  Saxon  and 
Franoonian  successors  language  which  he  was  too  feeble  to 
resent,  and  the  pretension  was  held  in  reserve  for  the  first 
convenient  opportunity.    This  occurred  under  the  English 
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Pope  Hadrian  IV,  when  the  redoubtable  Barbaroaaa  wielded 
ihe  imperial  sceptre  with  a  more  resolute  force  than  had  been 
experienced  since  the  rale  of  Charles  the  Great. 

This  illastrioos  hero  of  German  legend  and  romance 
entertained  the  same  views  of  the  Empire  as  Hildebrand  did 
of  the  Popedom — ^his  power  was  deriyed  from  God  alone,  and 
no  Christian  potentate,  not  excepting  the  Pope  himself,  was 
either  his  eqoal  or  superior.  Hadrian's  conceptions  of  his 
own  dignity  were  quite  as  lofty,  and  his  spirit  and  courage 
equal  to  their  enforcement.  It  was  he  who  sanctioned  the 
English  inyasion  of  Ireland,  on  the  noyel  and  extraordinary 
plea  that  all  islands  were  the  exclusiye  property  of  St.  Peter, 
disposable  at  the  will  of  his  successor.  Two  such  potentates 
as  these  were  thus  bound  to  come  into  collision  on  the 
question  of  their  respectiye  prerogatiyes,  eyen  if  there  had 
been  no  other  grounds  of  dispute  between  them. 

The  latter  were  mostly  connected  with  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy,  where  imperial  authority  had  always  stood  lower  than 
in  Germany,  and  rested  entirely  on  force.  From  the  time  of 
Otto  the  Great,  the  rich  and  populous  cities  of  Lombardy 
had  been  gradually  acquiring  a  kind  of  semi-independence, 
not  disputing  the  King's  sovereignty,  but  paying  little  regard 
to  his  officials,  and  managing  their  afiairs  by  their  own 
elected  magistrates.  The  large  majority  of  their  clergy  were 
married,  and,  consequently,  opposed  to  Hildebrand's  reforms, 
for  which  reason,  they  assisted  the  Emperor  in  the  contest 
about  Investitures ;  but  rather  as  allies  than  subjects,  for 
they  soon  after  went  over  to  his  enemies,  induced  by 
papal  envoys  to  resist  any  further  interference  with  their 
affiurs  from  beyond  the  Alps.  The  Popes  were  already 
aiming  at  the  Uberation  of  Italy  from  all  rulers  except 
themselves.  They  were  the  suserains  of  the  Normans  in  the 
South,  and  the  patrons  of  the  municipalities  in  the  North  ; 
and,  in  order  to  cany  out  still  further  the  scheme  of  temporal 
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dominioD,  HAdrian  now  demanded  from  the  Emperor,  the 
restitution  of  the  TnBcan  territoritieBy  which  the  GoantesB 
Matilda,  the  firm  friend  and  ally  of  Hildebrand,  had 
bequeathed  to  the  Popedom.  He  was  also  bent  npon 
obtaining  the  sole  and  nncontroUed  government  of  the  city  of 
Borne,  where  he  had  jnst  restored  the  anthority  of  the 
pontiffs,  after  a  long  and  dangerous  rebellion. 

Twenty  years,  or  more,  before  Hadrian's  accession,  the 
spirit  of  freedom  had  been  ronsed  among  the  citizens  by  the 
preaching  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Abelard,  who  excited  all  Lombardy  by  the  eloquent  and 
vigorous  discourses  he  delivered  in  his  native  city,  denounc- 
mg  the  ambition  of  the  priesthood,  their  wealth,  and  their 
temporal  power.  All  the  clergy,  he  said,  from  the  Pope 
down  to  the  lowest  priest,  should  return  to  their  primitive 
and  apostolic  poverty,  sustained  only  by  the  tithes  and  first- 
froits  of  the  people.  Their  lands  and  royalties  should  at 
once  be  secularised  and  revert  to  the  civil  power,  which 
sboald  be  supreme  over  all,  clergy  and  laity  alike :  but,  that 
sovereign  power  should  reside  with  a  popular  assembly,  and 
not  with  an  Emperor.  These  revolutionary  doctrines  greatly 
alarmed  the  bishop  and  nobles,  and  the  wealthier  clergy, 
and  Arnold  was  condemned  and  banished.  In  a  few  years 
be  again  appeared  in  Rome,  where  the  citizens  had  thrown 
off  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  set  up  a  common- 
wealth with  patrician,  consuls,  and  senate.  This  republic 
had  passed  through  a  fitful  career  of  ten  years,  at  the 
accession  of  Hadrian,  and  it  was  then  demanded  that  he 
should  confirm  the  free  constitution  so  established.  His 
refusal  brought  on  a  tumult,  in  which  a  cardinal  was  slain. 
The  city  was  then  laid  under  an  interdict,  and  Arnold  was 
again  driven  into  exile;  but,  he  subsequently  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor,  was  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Pope,  and  burnt  alive. 
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Sveh  was  the  condition  of  Rome  and  Northern  Ualy 
when  Barbarossa  orossed  the  Alps,  filled  with  the  lofly  ideas 
of  that  absolute  sovereignty  which  the  oiyil  lawyers  had 
taught  him,  and  inflexibly  determined  to  enforce  his  imperial 
rights  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power. 

The  Lombard  municipalities  were  not  prepared  to  resist 
such  a  formidable  and  imposing  force  as  now  swarmed  over 
their  plains,  and  the  Emperor,  after  receiying  the  iron  crown 
at  Pavia,  advanced  southwards  with  slight  interruption. 
Hadrian  had  observed  all  his  movements  with  jealous  appre- 
hension, but  resolved  withal  to  maintain  his  rights  and 
dignity.  When  he  came  out  from  Rome  to  meet  the 
Emperor,  the  latter  showed  no  disposition  to  render  the 
homage  which  Lothair  had  made,  by  holding  the  stirrup 
as  the  Pope  alighted  from  his  palfrey,  and  a  dispute  arose 
which  ended  in  imperial  submission,  but  only  for  the 
moment. 

The  coronation  over,  and  his  imperial  authority  in  the 
peninsula  thus  solemnly  acknowledged,  Barbarossa  retired 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  Hadrian,  relieved  from  his  presence, 
resumed  his  communications  with  the  cities  and  the 
Normans  of  Sicily,  which  had  for  their  object  Italian  inde- 
pendence of  German  rule. 

An  open  rupture  presently  broke  out  at  the  Diet  of 
Besanc^n,  in  1157,  where  the  Emperor  held  his  court  with 
unusual  splendour,  in  order  to  add  greater  pomp  to  the 
assertion  of  his  sovereignty  over  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 
This  display  of  the  magnificence  of  empire  was  destined  to 
be  rudely  marred.  The  papal  legates  who  attended  the 
diet,  presented  letters  in  which  Hadrian  expostulated  with 
Barbarossa  on  some  slight  grievance,  and  urged  him  to  show 
himself  more  worthy  of  the  kindness  of  his  mother,  the 
Churoh,  which  had  given  him  the  imperial  crown,  and  would 
confer  on  him  "  greater  benefits  "  if  possible.    This  ambign- 
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008  pbmse  '*  ffk|;ora  htnefida  "  was  taken  in  its  feudal  Benie 
by  ihe  fieree  magnates  present,  and  they  rappoied  it  to  ' 
mean  that  the  Pope  regarded  the  empire  as  a  fief  or  beneflee 
held  from  himself.  Such  of  the  nobles  as  had  been  at  Borne, 
remembered  the  arrogant  lines  which  had  been  inscribed 
beneath  the  pictore  of  the  £mperor  Lothair  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pope,  doing  homage  as  a  vassal.*  This  insoription,  and  the 
general  insolence  which  pervaded  Hadrian's  letters,  con- 
firmed their  interpretation  of  the  obnoxious  words.  Indig- 
nant mnrmnrs  broke  from  the  assembly ;  and  their  wrath 
was  exasperated  by  one  of  the  legates  rashly  exclaiming : 
"From  whom  then,  if  not  from  onr  lord  the  Pope,  does  yonr 
king  hold  the  empire  ?  "  On  which,  Otho  of  Wittelsbaoh, 
Connt  Palatine,  was  with  diffionlty  prevented  from  cleaving 
the  skull  of  the  audacious  priest.  The  authority  of  the 
Emperor  appeased  the  tumult;  but  he  issued  a  spirited 
sppeal  to  the  nation,  and  revenged  the  insult  by  absolutely 
prohibiting  all  German  ecclesiastics  to  visit  Rome  on  any 
business  whatever.  The  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Holy  See 
caused  by  this  measure,  together  with  the  remonstrances  of 
the  German  bishops,  who  were  now  princes  more  than 
churchmen,  obliged  Hadrian  to  explain  away  the  offensive 
expression,  and  remove  the  picture. 

The  quarrel  was  renewed  soon  after  by  other  causes,  and 
came  to  centre  round  the  Pope's  demand  for  the  sole  govern- 
ment of  Rome,  independent  of  imperial  control.  Barbarossa's 
emphatic  refusal  elicited  a  threat  of  excommunication  and 
another  expostulation,  in  which  he  was  reminded  of  a  time 
when  the  Germans  bad  not  as  yet  the  empire— that  the 
empire  was  transferred  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Teutons-^ 
that  the  king  of  the  Teutons  was  no  more  than  a  king  until 
the  Pope  consecrated  him  Emperor,  and  that  what  the  Pope 

*  Bex  yenit  anie  foree,  jwanB  prias  nrbis  bonoreB 
Po«t  hoiQO  fit  Pap»  Biupit  q«o  dante  coronam. 
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thus  gave  he  conld  take  away.  This  language  was  not 
calculated  to  soften  a  temper  like  that  of  Barbarossa,  and  m 
his  rejoinder  he  scomfnlly  referred  to  the  hnmble  relation 
which  the  Roman  bishop  held  to  Constantino,  and  declared 
that  all  the  Popes  possessed  had  come  from  the  gracions 
liberality  of  his  predecessors.  An  open  declaration  of  war 
would  have  followed  upon  this,  if  Hadrian  had  lived ;  and  he 
had  already  prepared  for  hostilities  by  a  secret  treaty  with 
Milan  and  her  allied  municipalities,  which  bound  themselves 
to  make  no  peace  with  the  Emperor  without  the  consent  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs. 

The  inevitable  war  burst  out  immediately  after  his  death. 
The  election  of  his  successor  was  conducted  amidst  unseemly 
violence  and  levity — the  Imperialists  declared  Victor  IT 
duly  elected — the  Churchmen,  Alexander   III   (the   legate 
who  risked  his  life  by  his  dauntless  language  at  BesanQon), 
and  a  conflict  began,  momentous  for  the  empire,   which 
lasted  for  twenty  years.     This  conflict,  although  apparently 
between  rival  Popes,  was  in  reality  a  final  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  secular  monarch  to  recover  his  command  of  the  priest- 
hood— like  the  contemporary,   but  more    limited    conflict, 
between  Henry  Plantagenet    and    Thomas  k  Becket.     If 
Alexander  had  not  been  supported  by  the  Lombard  league, 
all  his  genius  and  resolution  could  not  have  saved  him  from 
the  Emperor ;  as  it  was,  he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
France  for  three  years.    But  the  German  hosts,  in  front  of 
Rome,  were  suddenly  swept  off  the  earth  by  a  pestilence. 
Barbarossa  subsequently  suffered  a  signal  defeat  at  Legnano 
from  the  forces  of  the  Lombard  Republics,  and  the  grand 
project,   to  which  the  mightiest  prince  of  his  time   had 
devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  life,  was  utterly  annihilated. 

Pope  and  Emperor  then  accepted  the  mediation  of  Venice 

and  the  temporal  lord  of  the  world  bent  himself  in  homage 
to  its  spiritual  lord,  under  the  portico  of  St.  Mark. 
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In  that  temple  poroh 
(The  brass  is  gone,  the  porphyiy  remains) 
Did  Barbarossa  fling  his  mantle; 
And,  kneeling,  on  his  neck  receive  the  foot 
Of  the  proud  Pontiff— thus  at  last  consoled 
For  flight,  disgnise,  and  many  an  angoish  shake 
On  his  stone  pillow. 

Bnty  although  bo  signaUy  hnmiliated»  the  resoaroes  of 
Barbarossa  were  not  exhausted;  nor  was  his  indomitable 
spirit  quelled.  His  Bnbmission  was  only  a  form.  He 
relaxed  none  of  bis  authority  over  the  affairs  of  the  Church ; 
the  Tuscan  territories  were  still  unrestored,  and  he  now 
prepared  for  future  contingencies  by  the  marriage  of  his  son 
with  the  heiress  of  Sicily,  and  so  annexing  that  kingdom 
to  the  Empire.  This  transaction,  regarded  by  him  as  a 
master-stroke  of  policy,  proved  fatal  to  the  Empire.  The 
Popes  were  already  the  feudal  lords  of  this  Norman  kingdom, 
and  in  the  wars  which  Frederick  II  afterwards  waged 
against  the  Popedom,  the  Emperor's  position,  as  King  of 
Sicily,  placed  him  in  the  light  of  a  vassal  resisting  his 
lawful  suzerain.  This  deprived  him  of  moral  support  in  an 
age  wberein  princes  were  eager  to  show  that  law  and  right 
justified  their  quarrels;  while  his  material  forces  were 
distracted  by  contentions  at  many  distant  points.    . 

The  struggle  between  this  greatest  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
princes  and  the  Popedom  was  the  last  mortal  conflict 
between  the  two  powers.  It  arose  out  of  no  specific  point 
in  dispute;  the  contest  was  solely  and  avowedly  for  the 
supremacy.  Frederick's  views  were  as  imperious  and 
autocratic  as  those  of  the  haughtiest  churchman.  The 
Empire  and  the  Church  were  equally  sacred  in  bis  estima- 
tion; the  ban  of  the  one  ought  to  be  held  in  equal  awe 
with  the  excommunication  of  the  other;  disloyalty  to  the 
Emperor  was  as  heinous  a  sin  as  infidelity  to  the  Church ; 

0 
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rebellion    and    usurped    independence,    like    that    of    the 
Lombard  republics,  were  political  heresy,  not  less  punishable 
than  the  spiritual  oflFence.     The  character  of  Frederick  was 
such   as  appeared  able  to  maintain  these   views,   and   to 
achieve  and  perpetuate  the  vast  design  he  had  formed  of  a 
universal  monarchy,  hereditary  in  his  house.     Himself  a 
poet,  philosopher,  and  linguist,  he  was  the  generous  patron 
of  arts  and  letters,  and  men  called  him  the  "  Wonder  of  the 
world."    His  ideas  of  government  went  far  beyond  those  of 
his  own  day  with  regard  to  equal  justice,  the  toleration  of 
adverse  creeds,  and  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  peace. 
But  he  was  an  anachronism,  and,  with  all  hi*  high  abilities 
and    noble    qualities,    he    accomplished    little    of    lasting 
importance.     While  his  resources  were  wasted  in   a  long 
conflict  with   the  Lombard  cities,  and  in   defence   of  his 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  his  long  absences  from  Germany  gave  the 
princes  abundant  opportunity  for  seizing  one  royal  right  after 
another ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  was  compelled  to  confirm  them 
in  the  sovereignties  they  had  usurped,  reserving  to  himself 
no  more  than  a  nominal  superiority.     Imperial  jurisdiction 
then  became  limited    to    the    Emperor's    own    hereditary 
territories  and  the  cities  dependent  on  the  crown  ;  Denmark, 
Poland,    and    Hungary  fell   away   from    their    allegiance; 
Burgundy  was  absorbed  by  France;   Italy   and   Sicily  no 
more  acknowledged  a  German  master.     The  Empire  never 
recovered  itself  after  this,  and,  so  far  from  being  able  to  look 
down  on  the  Popedom,  it  was  too  feeble  to  maintain  itself 
even  on  an  equal  footing. 

No  emperor,  since  the  time  of  Henry  III,  had  now 
exercised  the  right,  then  undisputed,  of  naming  or  confirm- 
ing the  election  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  On  the 
contrary,  the  pontiffs  had  excommunicated  and  deposed 
emperor  after  emperor,  and,  although  the  sentence  of 
deposition  did  not  result  in  any  practical  effect,  the  preten- 
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was  maintained,  and  by  none  more  than  Innocent  in, 
vhom  the  Popedom  reached   the  culmination  of  its 
power.    In  the  ten  years'  ciyil  war  between  rival  emperors, 
tlut  preceded  the  accession  of  Frederiek  II,  this  able  pontiff 
MSQiDdd  the  farther  right  of  revising  the  imperial  elections, 
Bod  rejecting  any  prince  elected  whom   he  judged  to  be 
nosoimd — ^impatient,    that    is,   of    priestly    control.     Both 
competitors  for  the  throne  had  sought  his  intervention ;  and, 
in  an  oration  to  their  ambassadors,  before  a  full  consistory 
of  Cardinals,   he   took  occasion   to  proclaim  the  absolute 
supremacy    of    the    spiritual    over    the    temporal    power, 
reviewing  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  in  support  of  his 
usertions,   and   concluding  with   a  repetition  of  the  papal 
version  of  the  "  Translation  of  the  Empire "  which  had  so 
sharply  irritated  Barbarossa. 

The  ascendency  of  the  Church  over  the  Empire  was  now 
nnquestioned,  and  Albert  of  Austria  completely  humbled 
Umself  before  Boniface  YIII,  swore  fealty  to  him,  and 
aeknowledged  that  all  his  authority  was  derived  from  the 
Holy  See. 

A  patriotic   feeling  was  at  length  stirred    within  the 
sluggish   bosoms  of  the  Germans,   by  the  exactions  and 
shameless  subservience  to  France  of  the  papal  court   at 
Avignon.     Lewis  IV.,  of  Bavaria,  having  acted  as  king  of 
the  Romans,  without  papal  sanction,  was  called  upon  to 
surrender  his  dignity,  and  present  himself  at  Arignon  to 
receive  sentence.    His  bold  refusal  to  obey  the  summons,  or 
to  acknowledge  that  his  rank  and  power  were  derived  from 
any  one  save  the  electors,  brought  upon  his  head  the  usual 
bull  of  excommunication  and  sentence  of  deposition*     But 
papal  thunders  had  now  lost  their  terrors  in  Germany,  and, 
indeed,  throughout  Christendom.       The  days    were  gone 
when  "the  Gregories  could  tread  the  kings,  their  children, 
under  heel."      The  religious  orders,  which  had  been  the 
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main  pillars  of  the  Popedom  under  Innocent  in,  began  to 
shew  signs  of  insubordination,  and  the  Fratrioelli,  or  Spiritual 
Franciscans,  who  now  seceded  from  the  general  body,  under 
sterner  tows  of  poverty  and  self-denial,  proclaimed  that  their 
object  in  this  secession  was,  to  protest  against  the  luxury 
and  appalling  degeneracy  of  the  papal  court  at  Avignon. 
These  zealous  reformers  possessed  a  strong  hold  on  the 
popular  mind,  and  throughout  Germany  were  the  staunchest 
allies  of  the  Emperor.  While  they  were  inflaming  the 
populace  with  denunciations  of  papal  ambition,  arrogance  and 
wealth,  men  of  learning  created  no  little  sensation  in  the 
universities,  by  the  fearlessness  and  acuteness  with  which 
they  brought  the  dialectics  and  the  new  philosophical  tenets 
of  the  schools  to  bear  on  the  whole  question  of  pontifical 
authority.  Dante,  the  poet,  in  his  De  Monarchia,  bad  then 
but  recently  shown  that  the  Boman  monarchy  was  held 
directly  from  God  and  not  from  any  pope  assuming  to  be  his 
vicar.  In  his  conception,  a  universal  monarchy  was  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world.  This  monarchy 
was  not  a  sacerdotal  empire — that  had  ignominiously  failed — 
but  a  dominion  in  which  liberty  was  combined  with  justice ; 
wherein  the  sovereign  was  not  a  despotic,  but  a  constitutional, 
ruler,  administering  the  Boman  law,  and  leaving  all  the 
nations  and  the  free  Italian  cities  in  full  possession  of  their 
rights,  and  their  old  municipal  institutions.  Yet,  while 
an  emperor  was  needed  to  preserve  universal  peace,  and 
be  supreme  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  secular  world; 
so,  ako,  was  it  necessary  that  mankind  should  be  directed 
by  a  supreme  Pontiff  in  all  things  that  concerned  their 
spiritual  interests.  Each  supremacy  should  be  co-ordinate, 
and  rigidly  confined  to  its  own  sphere.  But  since  earthly 
things  are  subordinate  to  heavenly,  so  should  Gffisar  show 
reverence  to  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  not  as  a  subject,  bnt 
with  the  filial  duly  which  a  son  owes  to  his  father. 
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The  controversy  was  now  taken  up  by  Marsilio  of  Podaa, 
who  discuBsed,  in  his  great  work,  The  Defender  of  Peace,  the 
origin,  principles,  and  limits  of  government,  and  of  sacer- 
dotal authority ;  and  mercilessly  exposed  the  hoUowness  of 
every  papal  pretension.  More  than  all,  William  of  Ockham, 
the  famous  English  Schoolman,  and  ona  of  the  Emperor's 
counsellors,  shook  the  hierarchy  by  the  audacity  with  which 
he  asserted  the  supreme  rights  of  the  temporal  sovereign, 
and  the  boldness  with  which  he  refused  to  acknowledge  in 
the  Pope  any  authority  whatever  in  secular  affairs* 

Every  class  of  society  in  Germany  was  thus  being  roused 
into  opposition;  the  princes,  all  the  higher  clergy,  and 
the  wealthier  monks  were  in  sympathy  with  the  barefooted 
Franciscans ;  the  cities,  now  filled  with  an  industrious  and 
intelligent  democracy,  were  all  with  the  Emperor;  and  the 
Pope,  it  was  said,  had  but  two  adherents  left  among  the 
whole  of  the  German  episcopacy.  Resistance  to  Italian 
priestcraft  became,  in  short,  the  test  of  Teutonic  patriotism ; 
and  this  new  feeling  showed  itself  unmistakeably  in  the 
famous  meeting  of  the  electoral  princes  of  the  Empire,  held 
at  Bense,  near  Coblents,  in  the  summer  of  1888.  These 
magnates  then  solemnly  declared  that  the  Imperial  dignity 
was  derived  from  God  alone ;  that  it  was  by  their  choice  the 
sovereign  obtained  his  title  of  King  and  Emperor,  and  that 
he  did  not  need  the  approbation,  confirmation,  or  authority 
of  the  Apostolic  See.  In  the  same  summer,  the  Diet,  at 
Frankfort,  confirmed  this  declaration,  and  passed  it  as  a 
fondamental  law  of  the  Empire ;  and  they  further  declared, 
that  it  was  lawful  for  the  Emperor  to  assume  his  full  titles 
before  he  received  his  imperial  crown  from  the  Pope. 
Similar  sentiments  dictated  the  reforms  of  Constance  in  1415; 
and  the  Empire  might  have  risen  again  to  something  of  its 
ancient  dignity,  if  it  had  been  ruled  by  princes  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  able  to  profit  by  the  altered  tone  of  public 
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opinion.  Bat  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  in  whose  behalf  these  spirited 
protests  of  his  States  had  been  made,  was  constantly  vacillat- 
ing between  the  most  haughty  defiance  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
meanest  sabmission ;  abd  the  Hapsbnrg  sovereign,  Frederick 
III,  guided  by  his  secretary,  the  famous  MneM  Sylvius, 
afterwards  Pius  11,  not  only  supported  the  Pope  in  opposing 
the  reforms  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  but  concluded  with  him 
the  Concordat  of  Vienna,  which  restored  to  the  Apostolic  See 
all  the  rights  that  council  had  taken  from  it,  and  again  gave 
it  authority  over  the  Empire. 

At  length  came  the  Reformation,  and  an  end  of  all  the 
relations  which  had  created  so  much  strife  and  bitterness  for 
well-nigh  five  hundred  years.  By  the  great  medieval  theory, 
the  limits  of  Church  and  State  were  exactly  co-extensive. 
Within  these  limits  there  could  be  only  one  Church  and  one 
Christian  state,  and  every  man,  as  a  member  of  the  one,  was 
by  consequence  a  citizen  of  the  other.  As  the  temporal 
bead  of  this  Christian  state,  the  Emperor  was  invested  with 
a  religious  character,  and  at  his  coronation  he  went  through 
a  form  of  religious  consecration.  Besides  the  sword,  globe, 
and  sceptre,  the  symbols  of  temporal  power,  he  received 
a  ring  as  the  symbol  of  faith ;  he  was  ordained  a  subdeacon, 
assisted  in  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  partook  of  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds  like  the  priesthood.  Furthermore,  he 
was  bound  by  oath  to  cherish  and  defend  the  Holy  Roman 
Church ;  and  the  title  which  constituted  his  highest  claim  to 
the  reverence  of  the  faithful  was  that  of  ''Defender  and 
Advocate  of  the  Christian  Church."  But  when  one  half  of 
his  subjects  withdrew  from  the  Roman  communion,  and  con- 
sequently from  allegiance  to  him  as  its  Protector,  and  yet 
acknowledged  their  obedience  to  be  due  to  him  as  the 
supreme  civil  magistrate,  the  Emperor  was  placed  in  a 
curiously  contradictory  position.  Rebels  against  him  as 
Christians,  they  were  loyal  subjects  as  citizens;  and  only 
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those  whose  Gharch  be  was  sworn  to  defend  rendered  him 
double  obedience.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  for  the 
Emperor  to  assmne  a  perfectly  impartial  position  towards  his 
subjects.  His  imperial  oath  imposed  upon  him  the  doty  of 
associating  himself  with  the  Catholics ;  and  from  being  the 
head  of  the  whole  state,  he  became  the  chief  of  a  party 
within  it.  Nor  was  this  all.  For  seven  handred  years,  the 
Emperor  had  been  recognised  as  the  head  of  Christendom. 
The  acknowledgment  of  his  sozerainty,  it  is  tme,  was  more 
sentimental  than  real ;  still  it  existed,  and  had  considerable 
political  influence,  notwithstanding  that  Europe  had  been 
broken  up  into  hostile  nationalities,  which  endangered  the 
eheriahed  scheme  of  a  united  Chnstian  state.  But  the 
bonds  which  had  held  these  politically  disconnected  states  in 
one  great  spiritual  communion  were  now  rent  asunder ;  the 
supreme  imperial  authority  was  rejected,  equally  with  that  of 
th(B  pontifical,  by  the  Protestants  of  eyery  Christian  king- 
dom ;  and  the  position  of  the  Emperor  again,  in  this  wider 
sphere,  was  inconsistent  with  the  actual  condition  of  affairs. 
The  effects  of  the  formidable  religious  revolt  of  the  sixteenth 
century  thus  very  seriously  affected  the  empire,  both  at  home 
in  Germany,  and  in  its  shadowy  dominion  throughout 
Europe.  Instead  of  one  Christian  state,  with  one  Church, 
there  were  now  several  Christian  states,  and  two,  if  not 
three.  Churches.  This  remarkable  revolution  was  fully 
recognised  in  the  famous  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  termi- 
nated the  long  Reformation  struggle  in  Germany.  The 
State  then  ceased  to  interfere  with  the  religious  convictions 
of  its  subjects.  The  Emperor  could  no  more  bind  himself 
by  oath  to  defend  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  although  only 
the  thjcee  creeds — Catholicism,  Lutheranism,  and  Calvin- 
ism— ^were  formally  recognised,  toleration  in  the  largest 
sense  was  virtually  conceded,  and  the  principle  established, 
onoe  for  all,  that  the  temporal  power  had  no  legitimate 
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aathority  within  the  domain  of  conscience.  From  this  time^ 
the  Empire  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  name,  even  in  Ger- 
many. All  the  principles,  by  virtue  of  which  it  had  lived 
through  so  many  ages,  were  entirely  gone.  The  new  consti- 
tution recognised  as  citizens  those  who  were  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  yet  who,  by  the  original 
doctrine  being  out  of  spiritual  communion,  should  have  been 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  declared  excom- 
municate. The  sovereignty  of  Rome  was  thus  abolished-- 
it  was  divorced  from  the  empire,  and  the  medieval  theory  of 
Church  and  State  at  last  exploded. 

Meanwhile  the  Popedom  itself  had  fallen  from  its  high 
estate.  The  growing  spirit  of  nationality  had  undermined  its 
authority,  as  it  had  that  of  the  Empire.  Strong  monarchies 
and  national  churches  had  grown  up,  in  the  most  important 
countries  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Empire ;  and 
they  were  not  disposed  to  yield  submission  to  any  alien 
authority.  While  Hildebrand  lorded  it  over  the  Empire,  he 
was  constrained  to  be  courteous  and  conciliatory  to  England. 
Even  the  sainted  Louis  IX  of  France,  a  loyal  son  of  the 
Church,  not  only  discountenanced  the  unholy  strife  between 
the  two  supreme  chiefs  of  Christendom,  but  positively 
refused  to  make  war  against  the  Empire,  and  denied  the 
Pope's  claim  to  the  deposition  of  kings.  Supported  by  his 
barons,  he  also  issued  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1268, 
which  virtually  secured  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church 
against  the  encroachments  of  Borne.  A  strenuous  effort  was 
made  by  Boniface  VIH  to  restore  the  waning  authority  of 
his  chair.  But  the  duties  of  his  office  now  required  the  cool 
and  penetrating  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  and  sagacity  to 
perceive  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  The  Popedom  was 
not  now  held  in  that  awe  which  enabled  an  Urban  II  to 
rouse  all  Christendom  to  a  Crusade.  A  succession  of  weak 
pontiffs,   the  interested   squabbles  of   the   cardinals,    long 
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yacancies  in  the  pontifical  chair,  and  other  cirenmstanceB^ 
had  considerably  lowered  the  Apostolic  See  in  men's  estima- 
tion ;  while  the  never  ending  strife  with  the  Empire,  and  the 
perpetnal  discord  it  entailed  in  every  city  in  Italy  by  the 
bitter  fends  between  Gnelfs  and  Ohibellines,  had  greatly 
weakened  the  Popedom  even  as  a  political  force. 

Looking  back  across  six  hundred  years,  with  the  light 
reflected  by  their  history,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  which  this  able  pontiff,  of  indomitable  will  and 
imperious  nature,  was  incompetent  to  decipher.  Had  he 
possessed  this  insight,  and  the  power  to  read  men  as  well, 
the  hamiliation  and  defeat  awaiting  him  at  the  close  of  his 
contest  with  a  politician  so  keen  and  unscrupulous  as  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France,  might  have  been  avoided. 

The  consideration  of  this  important  struggle  will  form  a 
part  of  my  paper  on  the  Church  of  France,  and  all  that  I 
need  observe  at  present  is  that  when  BonifiEUse,  in  his  famous 
Jubilee  celebration  (1800),  loftily  declared  himself  to  be 
CflBsar  and  Emperor — Church  and  State  in  one — and  fol- 
lowed this  up,  in  the  equally  famous  decretal,  ''  Unam 
Sanctam"  in  which  he  affirmed  that  the  spiritual  power 
ought  to  judge  the  temporal,  and  that  God  alone  can  judge 
the  spiritual,  this  haughty  pontiff  was  unwittingly  presenting 
to  the  world  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  ancient 
proverb  that  "  pride  goeth  before  a  fall."  Not  only  did  his 
own  pontificate  end  unhappily,  but,  with  his  fall  and  death, 
the  medieval  Popedom,  founded  by  Leo  the  Great  nine 
hundred  years  before,  came  to  an  end.  The  Power  which 
had  so  marvellously  grown  and  developed  throughout  these 
long  ages,  until  it  became  the  centre  of  all  spiritual  law, 
the  tribunal  to  which  all  Christendom  could  appeal,  before 
which  the  highest  and  the  mightiest  were  summoned  to 
answer  for  their  misdeeds,  now  lent  itself  a  willing  slave  to 
the  political  ambition  of  the  French  monarchs«    In  the 
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short  course  of  another  centnrr,  it  degeoerated  into  a  mere 
Italian  prinoipality,  and  from  this  position  it  has  never 
since  risen  as  a  temporal  sovereignty. 

We  have  now  passed  nnder  review  the  chief  questions 
which  affected  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the 
Empire  for  more  than  one  thousand  years*  We  have  seen 
the  Church  dependent  upon  the  State  when  the  emperors 
were  the  real  rulers  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil  affairs ; 
and  again,  when,  after  a  long  and  implacable  strife,  the 
spiritual  authority  rose  to  the  ascendant,  and  the  Roman 
pontiffs 

like  gods,  not  men. 
Moved  this  world  at  their  pleasure. 

While  in  both  these  positions  each  institution  rendered  a 
service  tb  humanity,  and  the  Church,  in  an  especial  manner, 
defended  right,  and  justice,  and  mentkl  freedom  against 
brute  force,  neither  position  was  free  from  danger.  In  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  was  always 
overshadowed  by  the  State ;  the  priesthood  sank  into  a  con- 
dition of  contented  subservience,  and  their  Church  into 
absolute  submission.  The  Russian  national  Church  has 
inherited  this  position.  It  has  no  independent  authority 
even  in  matters  of  simple  administration ;  a  lay  official, 
appointed  by  the  Tsar,  directs  all  its  affairs,  and  inertness, 
apathy,  and  intellectual  lethargy  are  the  characteristic  traits 
of  the  clergy.""  Such  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Western 
Church  if  Hildebrand  and  his  successors  had  not  withstood 
the  Empire,  and  enabled  the  central  authority  at  Rome  to 
support  the  national  churches  in  their  contentions  with 
armed  and  lawless  power.  Bat  the  deliverance  which  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  thus  achieved  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
use  which   they  made  of  their  triumph.      Champions   of 

*  See  WaUaoe'B  JitiMia  II,o.  uvii 
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civilisatioD,  freedom^  and  progresB,  while  they  resisted  feudal 
tjrannyy  thej  became  aggressorB  themselves  when  fixed  in 
irrespoD  Bible  power. 

Subduing,  chaining  down 
The  free,  immortal  spirit. 

And  since  the  ideal  they  set  up  was  bo  Bablime,  and  so 
immeaBorably  superior  to  the  reality  which  their  conduct 
presented,  the  evil  they  wrought  was  so  much  the  greater. 
Claiming  to  know  what  was  best  for  men,  and  professing 
to  rule  them  by  appeals  to  the  highest  principles  of  human 
nature,  the  pontiffs  descended  to  the  crafts  and  devices  they 
condemned  in   the  temporal  rulers,  and  so  convinced  the 
world  that  the  loftiness  of  their  dignity,  and  the  sanctity  of 
their  office,  were  no  guarantees  against  passion  and  corrup- 
tion.  '  Of  all  tyrannies,  a  sacerdotal  tyranny  is  the  worst, 
since  it  holds  itself  accountable  to  no  earthly  tribunal,  and 
regards  with  disdain  the  censure  of  public  opinion.     Tem- 
poral potentates,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  government, 
are  more  or  less  amenable  to  their  subjects,  and  are  kept  in 
check  by  laws  and  customs,  or  the  force  of  national  senti- 
ment.    If    history  has    taught    us  that    they  cannot    be 
trusted  to  interfere  with  the   domain  of  thought  and  con- 
science, how  much  stronger  should  be  the  conviction  that 
sn  inesponsible  power,  insisting  upon  the  claims  of  tradi- 
tion and   authority,   as  of  divine  origin,   against  those  of 
reason,  should  not  be  invested  with   a  like  control.     The 
dominion  of  thought,  morality  and  religion,  is  safest  when 
left  to  the  guardianship  of  liberty,  and  to  the  influence  of  a 
healthy  public  opinion,  fostered  and  enlightened  by  a  pure 
literature  and  an  unfettered  press,   the  forces  which  have 
achieved  so  much  in  the  spiritual  and  political  emancipation 
of  mankind. 
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THE  COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OP  FOUR  AUTOPOLAK 
10-EDRA. 
Bt  THOS.  p.  KIREMAN,  am.,  F.R.S. 

1.  I  am  about  to  discass  thoroughly  the  genesis  and 
constrnetion  of  four  autopolar  10-acral  lO-edra,  or  more 
briefly  10-10,  namely,  three  8-ple  Monaxine  heteroids,  figs. 
86,  87,  88,  and  one  Gontrajanal  anaxine,  fig.  82,  in  Vol. 
xxxiii  of  the  Proceedingg  of  this  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society,  page  162.  This,  as  almost  nothing  of  my 
method  ab  initio  in  the  actual  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Polyedra  has  seen  the  light,  (not  even  of  the  7-edra  has  the 
demonstration  yet  been  either  given  or  asked  for),  will  serve 
at  least  to  shew  how  the  answer  to  this  defiant  puzsle 
begins  to  evolve  itself.  I  shall  refer  by  (1),  (2),  (8),  etc., 
to  the  figures  1,  2,  8,  etc.,  in  the  plates  annexed,  in  which 
are  seen  the  above  four  autopolars  A,  B,  G,  D. 

An  A-gonal  face  A  of  the  (A  +  S)-acral  (F  +  l)-edra  is 
written  A,SF,  S  being  the  number  of  summits  not  in  A,  and 
F  that  of  the  bees  besides  A. 

It  is  often  convenient,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  to  write 
the  same  face  thus,  Ab-lf-a;  so  that  A^  is  the  base  of 
the  (A  +  l)-acral  pyramid.  The  common  edge  of  two  faces 
A  and  B  is  written  ABs(F— 1),  where  s  is  the  number  of 
summits  of  the  solid  besides  those  of  A  and  B,  and  F  —  1 
that  of  the  other  faces  of  the  solid. 

2.  The  mttopolar  A.  In  A,  the  zoneless  polar  triace 
{ixij)  1  crowns  a  8-ple  zoneless  reticulation.  Its  three 
edges  12,  16,  18,  are  supposed  above  the  paper,  the  other 
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nine  sammits  being  in  or  below  it.     The  reticulation  has  a 

marginal  triangle,  and  two  diagonals  80  and  89,  all  thrice 

read.     The  contour  of  the  polar  summit  1  is  008765482, 

and  it  is  registered  in  the  tables  of  symmetric  summits 

thus : — 

8879,o^='lo,  in  10-10. 

Here  the  index  8  marks  8-ple  zoneless  repetition  about 
the  gonoedral  axis  (go,ed),  which  is  terminated  by  a  solid 
angle  1,  and  a  triangle  086 ;  7  being  the  number  of  faces  not 
about  the  pole  1,  and  9  that  of  the  summits  beside  1. .  The 
blacker  figures  denote  faces.  The  upper  left  affix  6  affiims 
six  diagonals  of  the  summit ;  the  zeros  say,  no  delete  and  no 
effaceable  of  it.  We  could  crown  the  same  reticulation  with 
two  di£ferent  8-ple  hexaces  in  10-13,  or  with  a  8-ple  9-ace  in 
10-16.  The  marginal  triangle  of  a  reticulation  must  be 
crowned,  or  there  would  be  a  linear  section,  Q.  E.  A.  We 
never  crown  save  with  an  edge  an  asymmetric  reticulation — 
that  is,  we  never  construct  an  asymmetric  summit.  They 
are  all  known  in  number  and  in  character  by  their  reciprocal 
asymmetric  faces.  The  symmetric  summits  in  Q-F  are 
obtained  by  coronation,  and  from  them  we  know  their 
reciprocal  symmetric  faces  in  P-Q. 

8.  The  edges  of  the  autopolar  A  are  in  number  18,  all 
asymmetric,  and  all  thrice  read.  We  proceed  to  construct 
them  all,  viz.,  12,  03,  98,  28,  29,  09. 

Observation.  A  delete  is  always  the  undrawn  diagonal 
of  a  face.  The  dotted  lines  in  our  figures  are  all  deletes  of 
the  thicker  constructed  edges,  and  are  to  be  read  as  undrawn. 
Each  when  drawn  is  an  eflTaceable  of  that  thicker  edge,  and 
adds  a  face  under  it. 

Definition.  The  name  delete  (or  effaceable)  of  a  summit 
p,  or  of  an  edge  e  whose  mid  point  is  p,  is  given  to  a  line 
undrawn  (or  drawn)  qr,  through  two  summits  q  and  r,  in  a 
triangular  section  pqr  of  a  polyedron,  when  and  only  when 
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qr,  if  drawn,  is  in  a  face  whieh  has  no  third  sammit  of  tha 
contour  of  p  or  of  the  edge  e. 

Any  diagonal  of  any  face  on  the  P-Q  can  be  drawn,  and 
will  be  supposed  drawn  as  one  of  a  groap  in  oonatroeting 
tables  of  P-(Q+1) ;  but  if  there  is  no  triangular  section  of 
the  BoBd  along  that  diagonal,  it  is,  while  undrawn,  no  delete 
of  any  summit  p  or  edge  e ;  nor  will  it  when  drawn  be  an 
effaeeable  of  any  p  or  €•  It  will  be  an  effaceable  of  the  solid ; 
imd  I  have  elsewhere  explained  the  analytic  and  constructive 
importance  of  the  leading  effaeeable  of  a  solid.  Vide  our  vol. 
xxxii,  p.  217.     This,  however,  does  not  here  concern  us. 

4.  The  edge  12  of  A.  This  (I)  asymmetric  edge  55 
joins  two  summits  supposed  above  the  paper,  and  thus 
crowns  the  reticulation  below  the  thicker  edge  12.  Of  this 
edge,  08  is  an  effaceable,  and  68  is  a  delete.  The  contour 
of  the  crowning  edge  12  is  15482908;  and  08,  as  well  as  68, 
if  drawn,  is  in  a  face  that  has  no  third  summit  of  the 
contour  in  (1).  But  08  is  no  effaceable  of  the  summit  1  in 
A,  for  it  is  in  no  face  that  has  no  third  summit  of  the 
contour  of  the  triace  1 ;  and  68  is  no  delete  of  that  pole  1, 
for  158  is  no  triangular  section  of  the  solid  A. 

This  1  in  A,  having  neither  delete  nor  effaceable,  is  called 
a  propyramidal  summit  in  10-10,  and  the  figure  crowned 
by  the  triace  is  a  propyramidal  reticuLaiion.  We  shall  pre- 
sently see  why.    • 

We  reduce  (1)  to  (2)  by  deletion  of  the  effaceable  08, 
making  12  an  edge  in  10-9.  This  (2)  is  reduced  to  (8)  by 
exchanging  the  pentagonal  contour  64808,  under  which  are 
two  summits  6  and  7,  for  another  under  which  is  only  6 ; 
t.e.,  exchanging  5,^  in  7-7  for  5^  in  6-6.  The  5„  has  under 
it  one  face  and  one  summit  more  than  5^^  has ;  and  5^^  is  the 
base  of  a  pyramid  whose  vertex  6  in  (8)  hangs  downwards. 
For  this  reason  12  in  (8)  is  called  a  pyramidal  edge  12. 
This  (8)  shews  now  an  edge  12  in  9-8 ;  and  it  is  next  reduced, 
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by  conyaneBcenoe  of  the  edges  64,  48,  08,  to  (4).     The 
6-gonal  base  of  the  pyramid  in  (8)  has  vanished  into  the 
diagonal  68  of  the  edge  12  in  (4),  which  is  now  an  epizonal 
edge,  %.€.,  cnt  by  a  zonal  trace,  and  is  registered : — 
34^=Sloy  in  6-5;  a  propyramidal  edge. 

The  diagonal  of  a  face  can  be  drawn  in  it.  The  diagonal 
of  an  edge  (or  summit)  is  always  there  nnder  it.  Across 
every  edge  e,  or  summit  p,  there  is  a  triangular  section  of 
the  solid,  along  every  diagonal,  delete  or  efiaceable  of  e  or  p* 
Hence  e  or  p,  across  which  is  no  such  section,  has  no 
diagonal,  nor  delete,  nor  effaceable. 

6.  The  converse  of  this  reduction  of  (1)  to  (4)  is  the 
construction  of  (1)  upon  (4).  We  imagine  the  diagonal  68  of 
12  in  the  propyramidal  (4)  to  expand  into  the  6-gonal  base  of 
a  pyramid  whose  vertex  hangs  downwards  in  (8),  and  whose 
edges  68  and  80  appear  in  (3)  as  deletes  of  the  edge  12,  or, 
as  we  phrase  it,  the  diagonal  68  of  the  propyramidal  epizonal 
12  in  (4),  has  been  charged  with  a  pyramidal  base  5^^,  so 
that  the  propyramidal  12  in  (4)  has  become  the  pyramidal  12 
in  (8).  This  pyramidal  edge  is  registered  (a«=asymmetric), 
55M=ilS+  •..  in  9-8. 

Instead  of  two  diagonals  in  (4)  this  pyramidal  edge  12 
has  one  diagonal  and  two  deletes.  The  suffixes  2  on  the  left 
and  0  on  the  right  shew  two  deletes  and  no  effaceable  of  12 
in  (3).  The  affix  6  above  on  the  right  side  shews  the  charge 
Soo*  ^®  could  have  imposed  this  charge  5^^  in  (4)  so  as  to 
make  an  edge  37,  or  46,  or  64,  which  differ  from  55  in  the 
upper  edges  contributed  by  the  charge  to  the  contour  of  the 
edge  12. 

In  the  figure  (4)  68  and  60  are  for  our  purpose  the 
same  diagonal.  It  matter  not  which  we  charge ;  the  results 
are  counted  the  same,  being  one  the  other's  image. 

Instead  now  of  the  pyramidal  5oa  in  6-6,  let  as  conceive 
substituted,  in  the  same  position  in  the  contour  of  (8),  the 
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face  5„  in  7-7.  This  is  done  in  (2)  whieh  is  a  metapyra- 
nidal  edge  in  10-9.  How  many  faces  5  are  there  in  7-7? 
Oar  tables  of  7-7  give,  {Proceedings  Boyal  Society^  January, 
1868)  :- 

5-'*26=l,  and  5„  26=1,  in  7-7. 

Here  mo  stands  for  monogonal:  the  zonal  trace  passes 
through  one  a/ngle  only  of  the  6-gon,  as  perforce  it  must  in 
BTery  odd  monosone  face.  The  first  being  a  monozone  face 
is  its  own  reflected  image:  the  second  is  not.  We  can 
impose  the  former  so  as  to  place  any  of  its  five  summits  at 
the  asymmetric  summit  6  in  (8),  and  to  make  (2) ;  we  can 
so  handle  both  the  latter  and  its  reflected  image  seen  in  a 
mirror.    Hence  we  register 

55„=5+10=il6o'^+  ...  in  lO-Q- 

One  of  these  15  is  our  edge  12  in  (2).  They  are  15 
cleared  metapyramidal  edges  12  in  10-0,  cleared  of  efiace- 
ables,  as  shown  by  the  right  suffix,  and  having  each  two 
deletes,  and  one  diagonal.  The  upper  right  affix  shows  the 
metapyramidal  charge.  The  preceding  55..  was  a  cleared 
pyramidal  in  9-8. 

When  we  have  entered  under  55^  in  10-10  all  propyra- 
midals,  and  all  cleared  pyramidals  and  metapyramidals,  we 
look  back  at  all  the  cleared  edges  55  in  preceding  tables,  in 
10- Ay  and  fill  up  our  entry  55^  in  10-10  by  the  easiest  of  our 
tasks,  replacement  of  effaceableif  each  adding  a  face,  so  as  to 
make  10-edra.  The  right  suffix  will  count  these  replace- 
ments. 

We  see  in  10-9  fifteen  55m»  each  having  two  deletes,  just 
registered,  in  which,  being  asymmetric,  the  deletes  must  be 
different,  so  that  replacement  of  each  gives  a  difierent  un- 
cleared edge  55m  in  10-10.    Hence  we  have  the  entry : — 
65„=}80,«M  +  ...  in  10-10. 

Oar  edge  12  in  (I)  is  amoiig  the  80,  and  is  the  only  one 
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of  them  found  on  an  aatopolar  10-10.  Other  uncleared 
terms  will  be  added  in  the  +  ...,  got  from  55%  and 
55"''  in  10-0  that  have  two  deletes. 

Yet  our  task  is  not  qaite  finished  when  we  have  entered 
all  cleared  and  uncleared  edges  in  10-10.  We  require  yet 
the  edges  across  which  is  no  triangular  section  of  the  solid. 
Such  is  the  following : — 

6.  Edge  09  on  A.     This  is  an  asymmetric  diagonal 

drawn  in  a  4-gon  0986  of  a  solid  in  10-9,  (6).    Our  tables 

contain — 

4'«=H;  4„=G,  in  10-9. 

The  former  are  monozone  faces  whose  undrawn  zonal  trace 
is  not  diagonal,  but  agonal,  through  no  angle.  Each  mono- 
zone  gives  one  33^  by  a  drawn  diagonal :  each  4^  gives  two. 

We  enter : — 

33m=:(H  +  2G)o,  in  10-10. 

Our  edge  08  is  one  of  these. 

7.  Edge  98  on  A.    This  is  seen  in  (6).     It  is  a  meta- 

pyramidal  33m»  reducing  first  to  the  pyramidal  33.0  in  6-5 

(7)»  and  next  to  the  propyramidal  in  4-4  (8).    We  get  (7)  by 

charging  not  the  diagonal,  but  the  marginal  triangle,  of  (8) 

with  Z^  making  33„  in  6-5  with  one  delete.    For  this  3^ 

we  substitute  3„  to  get  (6)  in   10-10.     We  register  (7) 

thus: — 

33«=?K,  in  6-5, 

where  zo  means  that  the  edge  is  in  the  zonal  trace,  not  cut 
by  it. 

Our  tables  give  us  3„  thus  :— 

3-= 62,  3^=1844;  in  9-9. 

The   62  monozones  have  each  one    zonal    summit  to 

replace  at  8  in  (7)  that  of  3^,  and  have  each  one  zoneless 

angle  for  the  same  position.      We  enter   the   metapyra- 

midals : — 

33««;62o«i»;  83.,«6a  +  8a844«4094'»+  .  fa  10-10. 
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If  (7)  had  been  asymmetrio  instead  of  eoned,  the  entry 
would  have  been 

33^=8-62  +  61844=j8260o^*  +  ...  in  1010. 
One  of  the  4094  is  onr  edge  98. 

8.  Edge  28  on  A.  This  (9)  is  got  frOm  the  pyramidal 
35,  (10)  which  is  built  on  (8),  got  by  exchanging  in  (10)  5^^ 
for  5„.     This  5„  stands  in  our  tables  thus : — 

6--=22,  5„=215  + ...  in  9-9. 
We  have  the  pyramidal  (10)  thus  registered  ; — 

35..=J1{+...  in7-7. 
Next,  as  this  is  asymmetric,  we  enter  the  metapyramidals 
thus: — 

35„=5-22  +  10-216==?2260o*..4   .    in  10-10. 
Our  edge  28  (9)  is  among  these  2260. 

9.  Edge  29  on  A.  This  uncleared  metapyramidal  (11), 
after  deletion  of  80,  as  in  art.  4,  reduces  to  (12)  in  7-6, 
and  the  nto  (8).  For  4^^  in  (12)  we  put  4„,  giving  a  group 
of  35^  in  10-9.     The  pyramidal  (12)  is  :— 

35^=21*,  in  7-8. 

We  find  4„  thus  in  our  tables : — 

4«=1,  4'«=7,  4^=5,  4„=70,  in  8-8. 

In  the  first,  the  index  2  shows  a  zoneless  4-gonal  pole  of 
2-pIe  repetition :  this  face  has  two  different  angles,  either 
of  which  can  become  the  angle  8  of  (12);  and,  as  (12)  is  an 
epizonal  edge  29,  we  cannot  use  both  the  4^  and  its  reflected 
image :  hence,  by  putting  4*,.  in  the  place  of  4oo  in  (12)  we 
get  two  different  35^  in  10-9,  and  only  two. 

In  4**  there  is  a  zonal  trace  cutting  opposite  edges ;  in 
4^  is  a  diagonal  trace,  through  two  different  angles.  Hence 
two  zoneless  angles  of  4**,  and  one  zoneless  and  two  zoned 
angles  of  4"*',  can  occupy  8  in  (12);  and  every  angle  of 
4^  can  occupy  it.  Hence,  instead  of  our  pyramidal  35/(12), 
we  get  the  metapyramidals  :— 
35^- JIO^ ;  35«=(2  +  6  +  14-1-  4-70)  =8801o^  in  10-9. 
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In  the  10  epizonalB  the  deletes  are  alike,  and  replace- 
ment of  either  makes  them  all  35m  ^  10-10*  The  deletes 
are  not  alike  in  any  one  of  the  801  asymmetricals ;  so  that 
we  obtain  by  a  replacement,  which  adds  a  face,  the  nncleared 
metapyramidals : — 

35«= 10  + 2-801  =  ?612i^+  •..  in  10-10. 

Onr  edge  29  (11)  on  A  is  one  of  the  612 :  they  haye  all  one 
delete  and  one  effaceable. 

10.  Edge  09  on  A.  This  cleared  metapyramidal  35„, 
(18)  reduces  to  (4),  whose  marginal  triangle  is  charged  (14) 
by  4o,.     This  (14)  is  registered : — 

35„=}loMn7-7. 

Exchanging  4„  for  4^,  in  this  asymmetric  pyramidal,  on 
which  the  70  4^  in  art.  9  can  be  laid  each  in  eight  ways,  and 
the  other  18  4-gons  each  in  four  ways,  we  get  the  meta- 
pyramidals :— 

35m=1612o*«+...  in  10-10, 

which  haye  each  one  diagonal,  no  effaceable,  and  one  delete ; 
of  these  onr  edge  (18)  09  is  one.  We  have  discussed  all 
the  edges  of  A. 

11.  The  autopolar  B.  This  B  is  made  by  crowning 
with  a  triace  a  8-zoned  6,87  (15)  in  9-8,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
zones  and  preserve  the  8-ple  repetition.  The  polar  summit 
of  B  is  registered  :— 

8^9^  =  SI,  in  10-10. 

The  same  face  6,87  can  be  crowned  by  many  zoned  summits. 

We  have  to  examine  the  six  edges  of  B,  12,  28,  84,  45, 
66,  41. 

Edgei  12  and  28  of  B.  These  (16)  (17)  are  asym- 
metric diagonals  drawn  in  S-gons  in  10-0.  These  faces 
are:— 

5"^  =  J,  5m  =  K,  in  10-9. 
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In  each  of  the  J  can  be  drawn  two,  in  each  of  the  K  can 
be  drawn  five,  snch  diagonals.    This  gives  :— 
34„  =  X(2J  +  6K).,  in  10-10. 
Among  these  are  onr  two  edges  12  and  28  of  B. 

12.  Edge  84  of  B.  This  uncleared  metapyramidal 
edge,  44m»  (18)  reduces  after  deletion  of  its  effaceable  16  to 
(8)^  which  by  the  marginal  charge  5^  becomes  (19) .  the 
pyramidal  44^  in  7-7 ;  and  this  by  5^  for  5^  is  made  44  in 
10-9.    In  onr  tables  we  find  6,.  thas : — 

6-*=10;   5^  =  67,  in  9-8. 
Each  5^  has  one  zoned  and  two  zoneless  summits,  which 
can  take  the  place  of  the  zoned  8  in  (19),  and  each  5^  has 
five  zoneless  summits. 

Hence  we  enter  :— 

44'o=?10oS  44„=2-10  +  6-67  =j866o«»+ ...  in  10-9. 

A  replacement  gives  us : — 

44«,=J10i««;  44„=X866i»-  +  ...  in  10-10. 

Our  asymmetric  84  on  B  (18)  is  among  the  866. 

18.  Edges  46  and  41  on  B.  These  (20,22)  reduce  to 
(8),  which  marginally  charged  with  4oo  becomes  (21),  the 
pyramidal: — 

34„=JV  in  6-6. 

This  wiU  be  made  a  metapyramidal  34..  by  4a  for  4«^  and 
this  4^  is  registered : — 

4^=2;  4'=6;4*'=21;  4^=21;  4-= 717,  in  9-9. 

Here  4ad  (for  4ag,  di)  shews  four  zones,  having  two 
agonal  and  two  diagonal  traces  in  the  zoned  polar  4,  which 
has  only  one  summit  to  place  at  6  in  (21).  Each  4'  has  two, 
and  its  reflected  image  has  two,  to  place  there ;  each  4*'  and 
each  4"^  has  four,  and  each  4^^  with  its  reflected  image,  has 
eight  summits,  to  occupy  the  6.    We  enter : — 

34^=2+4  (6+21+21)+8-717=?6930o***+  ...  in  10-10. 
Our  edges  46  and  41  in  B  (20,  22)  are  among  these  6980. 

14.    Edge  66  in  B.      This  cleared  edge  44^.    (28), 
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reduoes  to  (8),  which  oharged  with  5oo  is  44^  in  7-7  (19) 
pyramidal,  and  this  by  5,8  for  5oo  becomes  the  group  in 
which  is  our  edge  56.    We  find  5,8  thns  registered : — 

6-=22;  5^=215,  in 9-9; 
whence  we  enter  the  metapyramidals : — 

4to=J22^;  44^=2-22+6-2l5=J1119o«»+    ..in  10-10, 
Oar  edge  66  is  one  of  the  1119 :  thas  we  have  studied  B. 

16.  The  atUopolar  C.  This  is  made  by  crowning  with 
a  hexace  a  8-zoned  propyramidal  reticulation,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  zones  and  to  keep  the  3-ple  repetition.  The  polar 
summit  of  C  is  thus  registered  :  ~ 

6*49.,^=Slo  in  10-10. 
We  have  to  examine  its  six  edges  45,  42,  48,  28,  IS,  12. 

Edge  45  on  C.  This  (24)  reduces  to  the  cleared  (25), 
and  then  to. the  second  of  the  propyramidals,  (26,  27), 
which  are  registered  thus  :  — 

45,p=Jlo;  and45,.=olo;  in  7-7. 
Either  of  these  charged  with  3oo3oo  on  margin  and  diagonal 
becomes  one  of  the  cleared  nine  i— 

46„=S-8=l9o"*«+  .. .  in  10-9; 
one  charge  being  shewn  by  m  to  be  marginal.  For  we  can 
charge  any  one  of  three  triangles  (26,  27),  and  next  any  one 
of  three  diagonals.  We  see  in  this,  when  entering  replace- 
ments, that  we  have  the  choice  of  any  one  of  three  deletes  to 
replace  by  an  efiaceable,  and  we  enter : — 

46„=|27r»  ...  in  10-10. 
One  of  these  27  is  oar  edge  45  on  G,  (24). 

16.  Edge  42  on  C.  This  (28)  reduces  to  (8),  which  by 
a  marginal  6oo  becomes  (29),  the  pyramidal 

36«=SlSin8-8. 
This  by  6^  for  O^o  becomes  metapyramidal  in  10-10. 
We  find  6a  thus  registered  : — 

6«=2;  6'«=6;  e"=6;  6^=80,  in  9-9. 
To  occupy  2  in  the  zoneless  (29),  6*  and  its  image  have 
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each  three  Bommits ;  6**  and  6^  each  haye  Bix ;  and  6^  and 
its  image  each  have  six.    Hence  we  register  : — 

36«=2-2-8  +  6-(6+6+60)-J444>+  ...  in  10-10- 
Oar  edge  42  (28)  is  one  of  these  '444. 

17.  Edge  48  on  C.  This  uncleared  edge  (80)  reduces 
to  (8),  which  by  Sn^  becomes  (81),  the  pyramidal 

3ip=;iS ...  in  6.6, 
We  make  this  10-9  by  844,  which  we  find : — 
3-^=17;  3^=187,  in  8-8. 
from  which,  as  (81)  is  soned,  we  enter : — 

34.p=17;  34„=17+8-187=S428'«+  ...  in  10-9, 
whence  (art.  9),  by  a  replacement, 

34«=17+2-428=j878i»«+  ...  in  10-10, 
among  which  878  is  onr  edge  48,  (80). 

18.  Edges  28,  18,  12  <m  C.  The  first  (82)  is  one  of 
the  4094  of  art.  7. 

The  next,  18,  (84)  reduces  to  (4),  which,  marginally 
charged  with  8009  becomes  (88) 

34«=}1S,  in  6-6. 
By  844  for  3oQ,  this  is  made  an  edge  of  10-10,  and  by  the  pre* 
ceding  art.  17,  we  register  (84) : — 

34..=817+6-187=}878oS  in  10-10. 
The  edge  12  is  a  diagonal  drawn  (86)  in  a  6-gon  of  10-9,  and 
is  one  of  the  34^  ^  art  11. 

We  have  thoroughly  discussed  the  solids  A,  B,  and  G« 

19.  The  autopolar  contrajanai  anaxine  D.  All  eon- 
trajanal  anaxine  solids,  autopolar  or  not,  have  neither  zonal 
trace,  nor  axis  of  repetition ;  and  every  feature,  face,  summit, 
or  edge,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  a  like  feature,  whose 
configuration  is  the  reflected  image  of  the  former. 

Thus  in  D,  in  10-10,  the  edge  04  supposed  above  the 
paper,  is  opposite  to  the  edge  98  below  it ;  so  that  if  you 
walk  from  the  pentace  0  to  the  tessarace  4,  you  have  a  6-gon , 
on  the  right ;  but  if  you  conceive  yourself  walking  on  the 
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opposite  sorfaoe  of  the  solid  from  the  pentace  9  to  the 
tessarace  8,  yoa  have  a  5-gon  on  the  left.  To  see  this,  hold 
the  paper  ap  to  the  light,  and  read  through  it  from  9  to  8. 
The  edges  04  and  98  are  a  contrajcmal  anaxine  pair^  or, 
briefly,  a  janal  anaxine  pair,  and  either  is  a  janal  anaxine 
edge.  Snch  edges  form  janal  anaxine  summits  and  faces. 
Every  single  edge  of  the  P-Q  is  infallibly  registered  by  oar 
methods,  either  alone,  if  there  is  but  one  such,  or  in  a 
group,  well  defined  and  conceived,  and  soon  vast  in  number, 
of  edges  mastered  by  one  glance  and  one  entry.  But  in 
these  entries  of  the  edges  there  is  nothing  to  determine 
whether  one  or  more  of  the  group  is  or  is  not  an  edge  upon 
a  contrajaiial  anaxine  solid.  It  becomes  necessary  to  con- 
struct all  janal  anaxine  pairs,  symmetric  or  not,  one  edge 
above,  the  other  below,  the  paper,  both  at  one  glance. 

The  edges  of  D  are  nine,  04,  06,  07,  08,  01,  12,  28,  84, 
45.  We  shall  construct  each  as  a  single  edge,  and  construct 
also  the  nine  contrajanal  pairs. 

20.  Edge  04  ofD.  The  single  asymmetric  edge  04  (D), 
having  neither  delete  nor  effaceable,  is  a  diagonal  45^  drawn 
in  a  7-gon  in  10-9.    Our  tables  of  10-9  give 

?~=A,7..=B,  in  10-9. 
Each  7^*"  has  one  epizonal  and  three  asymmetric  edges,  and 
each  7m  has  seven  asymmetric. 

We  register  the  diagonals  45,  each  parallel  to  a  different 
edge  of  the  heptagon,  thus : — 

45»'*=?Ao;  45m=J(8A  +  7B  +  )o,  ...  in  10-10. 
One  of  the  latter  is  the  edge  04. 

To  see  the  janal  pair  04,  98,  consider  (86)  from  which 
the  pair  is  removed,  and  in  which  the  identical  wedge-edges 
61,  52  are  indicated  undrawn  in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
though  not  found  on  D.  The  summits  7,  8,  9,  of  the  inner 
contour,  are  below  the  paper.  It  is  evident  that  these  61,  52, 
are  the  sau^c  edge,  34.,,  of  the  pyramid  5-5,  (4).  If  we  tarn  62 
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through  two  right  angles^  so  that  2  and  6  change  places,  we 
bring  9  into  the  apper  contour,  and  get  (87),  in  which  the 
edge  61  stands  opposite  to  its  mirrored  image.  That  is, 
(36),  before  the  edges  61  and  62  are  erased,  is  an  edge 
34.P  standing  opposite  to  its  mirrored  image,  after  the  image 
has  been  tamed  through  two  right  angles,  by  changing  the 
places  of  6  and  2. 

The  lines  66  and  12,  afterwards  drawn,  may  be  of  any 
length,  or  null,  as  in  (88).  By  crowning  the  upper  contoar 
of  (86)  with  04  (or  08),  and  the  lower  with  its  diametrically 
opposite  98  (or  97),  we  construct  the  janal  anazine  pair  04, 
98,  (89) ;  which  is  entered  in  our  janal  tables : — 

45,.^=a***'^+  ...in  10-10. 
Where  0  and  8  are  the  numbers  of  summits  and  bees  not 
about  the  edge  84,  but  below  it.    The  edge  84«p  is  84-0*8, 
(art.  1). 

We  know  by  ja.an.  (=  janal  anaxine)  that  we  have 
recorded  a  contrajanal  pair  of  asymmetric  edges,  (89). 

If  we  so  janally  crowned   (88),  we  should  get  a  pair 
34,^=?!"'^    in  8-10. 
which  is  a  janal  anaxine  pair  not  found  on  a  contrajanal 
anazine,  but  upon  a  symmetrical  janal  solid,  a  2-ple  mono- 
zone  monazine,  in  8-10. 

We  know  the  symmetrical  janal  solids  by  their  sym- 
metrical faces,  summits,  and  edges ;  and  we  know  by  their 
signatures,  how  many  janal  anazine  pairs  are  found  on  them 
all.  Subtracting  these  from  our  total  of  janal  anazine  pairs, 
we  have  remaining  the  number  of  such  pairs  upon  the 
contrajanal  anazine  solids,  and  hence  the  number  of  these 
solids. 

The  figures  (86)  and  (88)  are  contrajanal  subnuclei, 
made  with  an  epizonal  edge  34ep.  The  reader  will  convince 
himself  without  difficulty  of  the  truth  of  the  following 
theorem. 
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Theorem.  If  any  non-polar  edge  e,  zonal,  epixonal,  or 
asymmetric  of  any  polyedron  be  made  to  stand,  as  before  a 
mirror  at  right  angles  to  the  paper,  opposite  to  its  image  e\ 
and  if  e'  be  then  tamed  through  two  right  angles,  so  that 
the  ends  of  e'  shall  change  places,  there  will  be  after  con- 
nexion, as  in  (87),  of  the  ends  of  e  and  e',  eqnal  and  similar 
contours,  above  and  below  the  paper :  in  (86),  066482  and 
921876.  If  in  these  contours  of  the  subnucleus  be  drawn 
any  diagonals  a  b  and  a'  b',  so  that  a  and  a',  and  also  b  and 
b',  are  diametrically  opposites,  a  b  and  a'  b',  if  non-polar 
and  zonelesB,  will  be  a  contrajanal  anaxine  pair. 

Thus,  every  entire  group  of  edges,  AA  or  AB,  of  one 
symmetry,  or  all  asymmetric,  all  summed  in  one  complete 
entry,  will  come  to  be  handled  at  once  in  a  group  of  sub- 
nuclei,  for  the  drawing  and  registering  in  groups  of  janal 
anaxine  edges  in  higher  P-Q.  Every  edge  that  we  construct, 
whatever  be  its  signatures  being  a  single  edge,  will  be  so 
used  with  its  inverted  image. 

For  another  example  of  the  above  theorem,  let  e  be 
35«,  in  10-10.  Of  these,  we  have  found  2260  in  art.  8, 
612  in  art.  9,  and  other  612  in  art.  10  ;  so  that, 

35^=2260  +  1224+  ...  =M  in  10-10, 
where  M  will  be  a  much  greater  number  than  3484. 

With  each  of  these  M  edges  we  can  form  a  subnucleus 
like   (88)   or   (86) ;   and,  as  the  edge  34.p  in  6-5  gave  us 
34,»„.  and  45j^^.  in  8-10  and  10-10,  even  so,  we  can  enter  at 
once  from  35^  in  10-10,  getting  both  35  and  53, 
35,.«.=!!2Mo~•*^ 
44j,^=?Mo»'",  both  in  18-20 ; 
and        46,,„=J2Mo~", 

55j.^  =JMo"*^  both  in  20-20. 

These  can  be  aU  made  propyramidal  ja.an.  edges  having 
diagonals  and  marginal  triangles  which  can  be  charged. 
Vide  art.  27,  28. 
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21.  Edge$  07  and  06  an  D.  The  former  (41)  is  one 
of  the  4094  in  art.  7. 

The  latter  (40)  is  one  of  the  6980  of  art.  18.  We  see  the 
janal  pair  07,  98,  each  33..,  in  (48).  The  pair  being 
removed,  the  broken  lines  678  and  284  become  68  and  24. 
Here  8921  are  below  the  paper. 

The  janal  pair  06,  92,  each  34^,  are  seen  in  (42) ;  and  on 
their  remoyal  766  and  128  become  76  and  18. 

The  nucleus  remaining  in  both  cases  is  the  zoned 
triaxine  (44)  in  8-8,  in  which  8921  are  below. 

Some  solids  of  janal  symmetry  have,  and  some  have  not, 
contrajanal  anaxine  pairs  of  edges  Every  face  of  the  former 
solids  gives  a  nueleuSf  on  which  contrajanal  reticulations  can 
be  constracted,  to  be  crowned  with  janal  anaxine  pairs. 

Every  objanal  monozone  face,  and  every  janal  anaxine 
&ce,  is  a  face  of  a  nncleas,  in  which  and  its  opposite  if  it  is 
>  3,  janal  anaxine  or  objanal  monozone  pairs  can  be  drawn. 
The  monozone  4-gon  of  this  zoned  triaxine  (44),  on  which 
the  four  4-gons  are  all  alike,  is 

4S,47=1,  ...  in8.8, 
where  obj.  =  objanal,  the  character  of  every  monozone  feature 
in  a  2m-ly  repeating  zone.  The  three  zones  of  every  zoned 
triaxine  are  all  repeating,  because  the  plane  of  each  zone  is 
perpendicular  to  a  two-zoned  janal  axis,  which  must  be  of 
doable  repetition.  This  4"  is  entered  correctly  with  the 
zonal  signature  (Z=  ...  4,  0^)  in  page  856  Proceedings  of 
the  Boyal  Society,  January,  1868.  It  ought  to  have  been  a 
second  time  registered  there,  as  above,  as  an  objanal  mono- 
zone  4".  And  the  last  3""  in  that  page,  866,  should  have 
been  registered  a  second  time  as  objanal  monozone.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  not  all  monozones,  but  only  the 
objanal  ones,  are  nuclei  for  contrajanal  constructions. 

In  (48)  one  pair  of  opposite  edges  of  the  nucleus  (44) 
were  charged  with  plane    triangles  whose    bases    became 
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deletes  of  the  crowning  edges  throngh  0  and  9.     In  (48) 
another  pair  of  opposites  were  so  treated. 

These  pairs  07,  98  and  06,  92  are  thus  entered : 

33,..a=JC^  ..•  in  10-10 

Oi  _0l    447 

where  447  is  the  solid  nncleus. 
22.  Edge  08  on  D.  This  as  a  single  edge  is  the 
diagonal  of  a  4-gon  in  10-9,  as  in  art.  6.  The  pair  08,  94, 
each  33m,  are  seen  in  (45).  Their  removal  must  lay  bare 
two  like  4-gons,  in  a  10-8,  which  are  the  same  janal  anaxine 
4-gon.     This  appears  in  our  table  as  the  only  one, 

4ia.an67  =  l,  ...  in  10-8; 

whence,  as  its  diagonals  are  difierent, 

33ja^=S2o,  ...  in  10-10. 

The  4^uu.  has  in  its  solid  a  like  face  opposite,  in  which  the 
same  diagonals  can  be  drawn.  One  of  the  above  pairs  of 
33j«^  completes  our  autopolar  D ;  the  other  pair  completes 
a  monozone  in  10-10,  which  is  not  an  autopolar,  but  has 
janal  anaxine  edges.  If  there  had  been  in  10-8  A  janal 
anaxine  4-gons  instead  of  one,  our  entry  would  have  been 
;2Ao  instead  of  X 

28.  Edge  10  on  D.  This  single  edge  35„  is  one  of  the 
2260  of  art.  8. 

We  see  the  janal  pair  10,  95  in  (46).  Removing  the 
pair,  664  becomes  64,  and  812  becomes  82,  making  of  (46) 
the  subnucleus  (88),  art.  20.  The  opposite  edges  64  and  81 
in  (38)  being  charged  with  triangles,  their  bases  become 
deletes  of  the  crowning  edges  35„  in  (46) ;  and  we  enter  :— 

35,,an=SC^+...  in  10-10; 
the  affix  84*0*3  denoting  the  subnucleus. 

24.  Edge  12  on  D.  This  single  edge  45,.  (47)  reduces 
finally  by  deletion  of  the  effaoeables  08  and  49  to  (4),  which 
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eharged  on  a  diagonal  with  4^  beeomea  the  pyramidal  (SO), 
which  18 : — 

46„=}V...in8-7. 

This  by  4^  for  4oo  is  made  a  metapyramidal  45^  in  10-8. 
We  find  4^  in  onr  tables  thus — 

4*'=2;  4*'=2;  4^-9;    ..  in  7-8, 

whence 

46^=4(2  -H  2)  -H  8-9=}88oSi  in  10^. 

By  two  replacements  we  get : — 

45„=i88,S  in  10-10. 
Onr  single  edge  12  in  D,  having  the  effaceables  80  and  49, 
is  one  of  these. 

We  see  i;i  (47)  a  janal  anaxine  pair  12,  66  in  10-8,  in 
which  patting  9'  and  8'  for  0  and  4,  89'  and  98'  are  deletes 
both  of  12  and  of  65.  The  summits  898'9'  are  in  the  paper, 
128  are  above  it,  and  657  are  below  it.  A  section  through 
898'9'  removes  the  upper  half  of  the  solid :  this  is  (48),  in 
which  12  is  above  the  paper.  The  lower  half  is  what  the 
image  of  (48)  in  the  mirror  898'9'  becomes,  when  it  has  been 
rotated  through  two  right  angles,  so  that  the  edges  89  and  9'  8' 
of  that  image  have  changed  places.  In  (48)  let  89  and  8'9' 
vanish,  and  let  89'  and  98'  unite  into  a  diagonal  89.  The 
figure  is  now  (4),  having  8  for  5  at  the  vertex,  and  93 
for  base,  instead  of  89. 

This  gives  the  construction  of  (47).  We  place  (4)  so 
figured  upon  a  mirror,  touching  it  only  along  that  diagonal 
89  of  the  edge  12 ;  we  hold  it  by  12  so,  while  our  fairy 
friend  Alice  on  the  other  side  revolves  the  image  through 
two  right  angles,  so  that  8  and  9  change  places.  This  image 
and  (4)  make  no  polyedron,  because  there  is  a  linear  section 
along  89 ;  but  if  we  give  this  edge  a  breadth,  however  small, 
making  it  a  4-gon  whose  sides  in  the  contour  are  89  above 
and  9'8'  below,  its  other  sides  being  deletes  in  the  paper,  we 
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have  the  solid  (47).    The  cleared  janal  anazine  pair  12,  66, 
of  (47)  is  entered  thus  : — 

45j..an=JlS   ..in  10-8, 

a  pair  not  on  a  contrajanal  anaxine  solid,  but  on  the  S-ple 
monaxine  monozone  (49)  identical  with  (47). 

Two  replacements  of  an  opposite  pair  which  destroy  the 
zone  in  (49),  give  us  : — 

45j..«=Si;...  in  10-10, 

our  pair  12,65  in  D,  putting  9'  for  0,  and  8'  for  4  in  D. 

In  (4)  58  is  a  zonal  edge  of  the  4-zoned  pyramid  5-5: 
but  if  we  make  it  the  quadrilateral  55'88'  by  introducing  the 
edges  55'  and  88'  into  the  contour,  all  symmetry  disappears. 
The  above  treatment  of  the  diagonal  68  in  (4)  is  different 
from  the  operation  in  art.  20,  which  has  to  be  performed  on 
58  as  33.1.3. 

We  have  to  treat  every  diagonal  and  every  delete  of  every 
cleared  single  edge  AB  propyramidal  pyramidal  or  meta- 
pyramidal,  exactly  as  we  have  in  (47)  treated  the  diagonal  68 
of  the  edge  12  in  (4).  We  never  construct  contrajanal 
anaxine  summits. 

25.  The  above  is  the  first  application  of  a  principle 
that  founds  the  former  of  the  two  theorems  following. 

Theorem.    If  the  entry:  — 

AB„=;Co  +  :D,+  ...  inP-Q, 

shews  the  entire  number  of  cleared  edges  AB»,  which  have 
all  a  >  o  different  diagonals,  namely  C  which  have  d  deletes, 
D  which  have  e  deletes,  &c.,  no  matter  what  be  the  right 
upper  afiSx,  we  can  register : — 

(A  +  1)  (B+l),..„  =  a{R;;Co  +  *,:;;Do+...}in  2P.2(Q-1). 
This  is  the  contrajanal  process  of  douhled  diagonal. 
In  the  AB„  of  this  theorem,  whether  B  be  equal  or 
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nneqnal  to  A,  the  a  diagonals  are  all  different,  as  are  the  a 
deletes  of  the  following. 

Theorem.    If  the  entry : — 

AB„=JOo+:Do+  ...  in  P.Q, 

shews  the  number  of  cleared  edges  AB  in  P-Q  which  have 
all  a  different  >  o  deletes,  namely,  C  haying  d  diagonals, 
D  having  e  diagonals,  &c.,  no  matter  whether  they  be  pyra- 
midal or  metapyramidal  edges,  we  can  register  at  once : — 

A+1)  (B+l)i.^=a{2Co+2Do+...}in  2P-2Q. 

This  is  the  contrajanal  process  of  doubled  delete. 

The  edge  in  (4)  is  84,p=olo>  whose  two  diagonals  are  not 
different.  It  is  not  required  here  to  modify  the  above 
theorems  for  the  cases  of  symmetric  edges  AA  or  AB.  The 
student  will  do  that. 

All  janal  anaxine  pairs  are  constructed,  at  first  cleared, 
either  on  a  subnucleus,  or  on  a  nucleus,  or  by  the  process  of 
doubled  diagonal  or  delete,  except  those  pairs  which  are 
diagonals  drawn  in  opposite  faces  of  a  solid  that  has  janal- 
anaxine  faces,  so  as  to  be  opposite  diagonals.  And  we 
readily  obtain  every  entry  that  we  require  to  make,  from 
simple  inspection  of  our  previous  tables.  Everything  that 
comparison  of  the  figured  solids  could  give  us  is  read  with 
greater  order  and  accuracy,  in  comparing  previous  entries 
b;  the  rules  of  our  method. 

We  shall  often  inspect  these  entries  of  cleared  edges, 
obtained  by  the  above  two  theorems,  when  registering  janal- 
anaxine  edges  in  still  higher  tables ;  never  for  imposition  or 
change  of  charges,  but  only  for  contrajanal  replacements^ 
which  must  be  made  by  n  janal-anaxine  pairs  of  effaceables, 
adding  2n  faces.  The  last  entry  above  in  2P-2Q  shews 
edges  having  all  a  pairs  of  deletes,  and  our  entry  for  2n 
replacements  firom  a  glance  at  it  will  be  of  the  uncleared 
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(A  +  1)  (B  +  lW=nS^){«-"°«-  ■*■  «-^^'"  +  '"^ 

in  2P.2  {Q  +  n). 
Here,  and  in  the  two  theorems  above  given,  there  is  no 
farther  use  of  a  right  upper  affix.  We  never  look  a  second 
time  at  uncleared  edges  in  any  of  our  devices  of  constrac- 
tion.  If  we  are  making  pyramidals,  we  build  only  on  pro- 
pyramidals;  and  if  metapyramidals,  then  only  on  clear 
pyramidals,  disregarding  all  entries  that  have  in  any  right 
upper  affix  a  single  charge  A«b  where  a  and*  b  are  not  both 
zeros. 

For  examples  of  the  above  two  theorems  I  take  two 
diagonals  32  and  12,  and  two  deletes  71  and  81,  all  of  (25). 
In  (59),  which  is  (60),  we  see  the  janal  pair,  45  above  and 
45  below  the  paper,  in  which  the  doubled  82  28  only  are  in 
the  paper,  connected  by  darker  deletes.  Every  summit 
above  the  plane  8282  carries  the  same  number  with  its 
contrajanal  opposite,  below  that  plane.  In  (61),  which  is 
(62),  the  same  use  is  made  of  the  doubled  12.  In  both  (59) 
and  (61)  the  single  64„  of  (25)  in  10-9  has  become  75j.^  in 
20-16.  These  as  single  edges  75„  are  metapyramidals  in  a 
group  5Ao'm»*76,  in  20-16. 

In  (63)  and  (65)  which  are  (64)  and  (66)  the  edge  64„  of 
(25)  in  10-9  has  become  75j»..„  in  20-18.  As  single  edges 
75.,,  they  are  part  of  a  group  ;B*''m»*76,  in20-18.  One  is  made 
by  a.  doubly  charged  margin,  and  the  other  by  a  doubly 
charged  diagonal;  vide  art.  29;  and  all  the  four  single 
edges  75m  reduce  to  (27).  JB  carrying  8oo3oo476  will  be  only 
one  term  of  the  large  number  of  these  cleared  75,,  in  20-18. 
The  others  will  be  like  terms  carrying  8.^3ed4^,  3.Af8cd  ^^ 
4ef8.i,3«„  where  every  solution  ofa-fb+c=7  and  b-f  d+f=6, 
will  be  employed.  But  inspection  of  preceding  tables  easily 
gives  the  sum  of  these  75„  having  two  diagonals  and  four 
deletes,  or  of  the  SAq  having  five  deletes. 
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These  60,  62,  64,  66  are  oonirajanal  anaxine  solids. 
A  like  use  of  every  different  diagonal  or  delete  nnder  onr 
cleared  edges  will  be  accounted  for  and  snmmed  np  in  oar 
entries  in  higher  tables  of  janal  anaxine  edges. 

26.  Edge  28  on  D.  The  single  uncleared  28,  (68),  is 
a  35„  of  the  612  of  art.  9. 

The  janal  anaxine  pair  28,  76,  are  seen  in  (68),  which 
rednces  to  the  snbnndens  (61).  This,  charged  with  triangles 
on  the  pair  19,  06,  and  on  the  pair  49,  08,  becomes  the 
cleared  (62),  which  is  registered : — 

36^u,.=Slo"",  ...in  10-8. 
Here  obj.  stands  for  objanal,  which  designates  the  symmetry 
of  the  soned  features  of  an  evenly  repeating  zone  to  which  an 
axis  of  2-ple  repetition  is  perpendicular.  Such  an  axis 
passes  through  the  centres  of  the  2-ple  polar  edges  18  and 
45  in  (49),  a  2-ple  monaxine  monozone  having  a  repeating 
zone. 

The  four  deletes  in  (62)  are  alike,  and  it  matters  not  by 
which  pair  of  opposites  we  spoil  symmetry.   We  enter  (58)  :— 
aSj^^^Sl."^,  ...  in  10-10. 

27.  Edge  84  on  2>.  This  single  cleared  35..  (64)  is 
one  of  the  612  of  art.  10. 

The  janal  anaxine  pair  84,  87  is  seen  in  (56),  which 
reduces  to  the  subnudeus  (61),  made  with  the  edge  33.o*0'2 
in  44.  The  edges  19  and  60  in  (61)  have  been  in  (66) 
charged  with  (4)  uncrowned,  the  charge  losing  a  marginal 
triangle.  It  is  best  thus  to  conceive  the  imposition  of  a 
propyramidal  uncrowned  reticulation  upon  a  solid  edge  like 
19  in  (66)  and  (61). 

We  register  this  contrajanal    propyramidal    pair    (66) 

thus:— 

35,^=Jlo*^  in  10-10. 

All  cleared  janal  anaxine  edges  made  on  nuclei  or  on 
snbnuolei  are  propyramidals  so  long  as  their  deletes  are  all 
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edges  of  the  nacleas  or  sabnacleas.  If  they  have  pain  of 
diagonals,  as  the  35j«^  jnst  foand  has  one  pair,  they  may 
become  pyramidals  by  charges  on  either  diagonals  or  mar« 
ginal  triangles ;  and  m&y  afterwards  become  metapyramidals, 
exactly  as  simple  edges  do,  provided  that  the  imposed 
charges  preserve  the  contrajanal  configuration.  Those 
charges  will  be  written  in  the  right  npper  affix  after  the 
nnclens  or  snbnnolens. 

28.  The  edge  46  of  D.  This  single  edge  (66)  is  one  of 
the  6980  of  art.  13. 

The  contrajanal  pair  46,  81  are  seen  in  (67)  which 
reduces  to  the  sabnnoleas  (68),  made  with  the  zonal  edge 
33m*1'8,  (4),  in  6-5 :  this  (68),  charged  on  opposite  pairs 
60,  92,  or  69,  20  by  (8)  uncrowned  as  just  explained  of  (4), 
and  janally  crowned,  gives  us  one  of 

34,^=52o"",  ...  in  10-10. 
One  makes  D(67) ;  the  other  completes  a  contrajanal  anaxine 
solid  not  autopolar,  which  has  pentaces  but  no  pentagon. 
We  have  now  completed  our  study  of  the  four  autopolara 
A,  B,  C,  D. 

29.  We  have  no  examples  in  the  four  solids  discussed 
of  multiple  charges  or  the  same  margin  or  diagonal.  Bat 
we  frequently  in  analysis  find  imposed,  or  have  in  construc- 
tion to  impose,  an  agglutination  of  pyramidal  bases  A«  B« 
GoQ... whose  vertices  hang  downwards,  instead  of  a  single 
one.  If  the  charge  is  A^  Bgo,  they  cohere  by  a  common 
deleted  edge ;  if  A«o  B^  G^,  by  two  deleted  edges. 

The  charge  A^  B^  on  a  diagonal  registers  thx^iB  deletes; 
Aoo  Boo  Goo  registers  four ;  one  delete  fewer  if  the  charge  is 
marginal.  We  have  to  impose  them  so  as  to  augment  either 
the  lower  contour  only,  in  the  position  A«  Boo  Coo  w 
Boo  Coo  Aoo,  &c.,  making  six  positions  if,  A  B  and  C  are 
different  pyramidal  bases;  or  the  upper  contour  only,  or 
both,  in  every  way  possible.    No  figures  are  required.    It  is 
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all  a  siBiple  problem  of  permntationB.  The  cleared  pyra- 
midal edge  80  made  becomes  cleared  metapyramidal,  if  for 
one  or  more  bases  A«,  or  B^  we  snbstitiitey  ezaeily  in  the 
same  postm^,  Aki  or  6^.. 

SO.  What  precedes  supplies  maoh  of  what  the  imprinted 
seotions  of  my  Memoir  in  the  Philosophical  Tramaotionif 
Tol.  clii,  were  about,  as  may  be  read  at  the  end  of  my  second 
Notion^  to  lay  before  the  reader,  and  will  enable  the  student 
to  eonoeive  how  the  most  of  the  data  required  by  the  general 
theory  ioe  obtainedi  namely,  the  number  and  description  of 
the  ^eg  of  the  sought  P-Q  to  be  extracted  from  the  loWer 
tables.  Much  greater  is  the  difficulty  in  registering  the 
iifmmetric  summits  of  P-Q»  as  obtained  by  coronations  and 
leplacements ;  by  reason  of  the  variety  of  symmetries  which 
arise  in  crowning  with  various  symmetric  summits  the  same 
symmetric  reticulation ;  which  arise  also  in  turning  a  cleared 
symmetric  pyramidal  summit  p  into  the  possible  number  of 
aymmetric  metapyramidal  summits  Pf  whether  jonal,  oontra- 
janal,  or  neither,  by  substitutions  as  above  handled  for  pyra- 
midal bases  whose  charging  edges  are  the  deletes  of  p ;  and 
which  arise  with  nearly  the  eame  complexity  in  replacements 
symmetrical  about  p. 

In  my  work  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the 
brief  abstract  of  it  in  their  ProoeedingSt  May  80,  1861, 
I  put  perfect  reticulations,  summits  and  edges,  i.e.,  those 
which  have  no  deletes,  in  the  place  occupied  in  the  preceding 
pages  by  cleared  summits,  &c.,  i.e.,  those  which  have  no 
effaeeables.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether  we  make 
replacements  under  the  cleared  or  effaeements  under  the 
perfect.  But  it  is  better  to  work  from  inspection  of  tables 
below  those  of  the  sought  P-Q,  as  we  have  been  here 
working. 

No  cleared  pyramidal  edge  e  has  under  it  a  base  A^ 
which  has  more  than  two  edges  among  the  deletes  of  e.    But 
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a  cleared  Bymmetric  pyramidal  siimmit  p  of  the  Q-P  may 
easily  have  under  it  bases  A«  A«...eaoh  of  which  has  more 
than  two  edges  among  the  deletes  of  p ;  so  that  p  cannot  be 
imagined  to  become  a  propyramidal  by  the  vanishing  of  its 
charges  into  diagonals  of  p,  as  in  art.  4. 

In  studying  this  symmetric  p^  we  haye  to  uncrown,  t.0«t 
to  remove  the  p-ace ;  and  the  symmetrical  pyramidal  reticu- 
lation B  so  laid  bare  has  to  be  constmcted  and  registered 
with  proper  signatores,  by  inspection  of  which  we  can  crown 
B  by  symmetrical  summits  in  every  possible  way.  The 
tabulation  of  these  pyramidal  B  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  theory  of  the  Q-P.  These  are  all  met  and  disposed  of  in 
my  unprinted  sections. 

Of  course  this  is  useless  theory  for  useless  high  values  of 
P  and  Q.  Any  earnest  student  who  is  ambitious  to  con- 
struct merely  all  polyedra,  say  of  from  SO  to  40  edges,  can 
easily  draw  the  very  few  symmetrical  reticulations  B  that  are 
needed.  By  their  coronation  in  every  way  of  symmetry  he 
will  get  all  the  symmetric  summits  of  the  Q-P,  propyramidal, 
cleared  pyramidal  and  metapyramidal,  and  those  made  by 
replacements,  all  the  simple,  janal,  and  contrajanal  p-aces 
required,  whose  reciprocals  are  the  symmetric  p-gons  of  the 

With  these  faces  and  all  the  edges  of  the  P-Q  he  has 
everything  necessary,  and  he  can  both  describe  and  construct, 
without  omission  or  repetition,  every  solid  from  what  is  now 
before  him. 

The  number  of  propyramidal  edges  AB  which  have  d 
diagonals  is  a  given  function  of  AB  and  (2,  whether  symme- 
tric or  asymmetric.  After  registering  these  in  P-Q>  the 
cleared  pyramidals  are  got  from  the  propyramidals  of  pre- 
ceding tables,  and  the  cleared  metapyramidals  from  preceding 
pyramidals.  Next  in  P-Q  come  the  diagonals  of  the  feices 
in  P-(Q-l) ;  and,  finally,  the  results  of  i  replacements  in  the 
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cleared  entries  in  P-(Q-t),  for  all  valnes  of  t.    The  rest  is 
easy,  as  shewn  folly  in  the  complete  9-9  in  our  toL  xxxii. 

Vety  few  reticolations  B  are  wanted,  besides  those 
crowned  in  preceding  tables.  Thns  the  symmetric  solids  A 
and  G  in  10-10  can  easily  be  made  pyramidals  nnder  the 
same  symmetrical  summits.  The  three  diagonals  98,  46, 
70,  or  the  three  03,  86,  60  in  A,  can  be  imagined  to  expand 
into  the  bases  F^^^^^^  in  various  postures,  preserying  the 
3-ple  repetition.  If  Foo  is  4^,  the  cleared  polar  triace  of  A 
would  be  registered  STLSlB^^^  =^€%^,  in  19-16;  and  by 
in  for  4^  these  become  a  group  of  8-ple  metapyramidal 
poles,  oyer  8m  more  summits  and  8n  more  faces,  all  easily 
enumerated  at  once,  from  a  glance  at  the  (5+m)-(5+n). 
Eieiy  face  4,^  would  be  imposed  in  a  given  number  of 
postures. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  I  haye  been  analysing 
the  solids  A,B,G,D,  not  in  order  to  show  how  they  more 
than  others  were  obtained,  either  as  10-edra  or  as  autopolars, 
but  because  their  edges,  being  few,  supply  useful  examples 
for  a  detailed  exposition  of  my  methods. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  student  who  may  be  attracted  by 
the  problem,  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  give  an  account  of 
sQ  the  P-Q  that  will  ever  be  asked  for. 

81.    In  my  tables  of  10-8,  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  January,  1868,  page  868,  is  the  entry  : — 
55^26=2;  Z=4,2,0,0»;  Zi=2,2,0,0. 
One  question  is,  how  many  monozone  6-gons  in  10-8 
have  an  edge  epizonal  in  Z^^  4,2,0,0"? 

The  two  polar  edges  just  written  must  be  one  of  them 
epiaonal  in  this  Z :  the  other  must  be  epizonal  in  Z^ 
The  two  6-gons  about  each  polar  55  are  identical. 

We  read  among  the  .epizonal  edges,  on  the  same  page, 
(53)«^46»1,  in  Z=4,2,0,0".  This  makes,  with  the  one 
polar  55  above  named,  two  5-gons,  whose  zone  is  this  Z. 
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On  page  867,  we  see  entered,  5"*67=a,  Z='4A0*,  which  ifl 
impossible;  for  no  5-gon  can  be  in  a  zone  which  has  no 
episonal.  There  is  an  error  here,  of  which  the  correction  is 
5„o67=2,  Z«4,2,0,V. 

Another  question    is,   how   many  monoaone  5-gons  in 
10-8  have  the  zone  Z'= 2,2,0,0  ? 

One  has  for  its  epizonal  edge  the  other  polar  55  aboTa 
named. 

Amongst  the  epizonals  we  read, 

57^=2,  and  65^=1,  in  2^  =  2300, 
which,  as  the  two  5-gons  on  55.p  are  diflferent  (otbenrise  it 
would  be  a  polar  edge  55)  gives  us  foar  mote  5''gons  having 
this  aone  2,2>0,Q.     There  should,  therefore,  be  found  on 
page  867  :— 

5"^57=6,  Z  =  2,2,0,0. 
But  there  is  no  such  entry ;  this  then  is  a  second  omission 
requiring  correction  on  page  867*    These  5-gons  are  given 
one  by  one,  Koned  polar  55;  two  by  one  episonal  55;  and 
two  by  two  epizonals  57,  all  epizonals  in  2,2,0,0^ 

82.  In  my  Memoir,  Philosophical  Tr^nBoctiotiSp  vol.  dii, 
part  i,  page  168,  whara  the  question  in  art,  xlvii  is — ^How 
many  monozone  A-gons  in  the  P-edra  Q-acra  have  the  zone 
Z? — I  have  omitted  in  the  sixth  line  to  include  in  the  value 
of  h^)  the  polar  edges  AA  epizonal  in  Z,  which  are  regis- 
tered under  the  number  a',  in  art.  xxxv.  Of  these  a\  a"  will 
be  epizonal  in  Z>  and  a'- a"  epizonal  in  Z^.  There  is  required 
in  the  value  of  h^.)  this  number  a"  from  xxxv,  and  the 
section  xlvii  is  fully  corrected  by  writing  its  sixth  line  thus : 

a"+2h^+h^+h,,+  ...  »h,„„ 
where  a"  is  the  entire  number  of  A-gons  epizonal  in  Z  on 
pohir  edges  AA.    The  omission  of  a"  was  an  oversight,  such 
as  would  be  the  neglect  of  the  above  zoned  polar  edge  55. 

Another  little  oversight  requires  correction  in  the  same 
Memoir,  in  the  PhUoaophical  Transactiofu,  page  144,  art 
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xnm,  lioe  6.  After  the  im-zoned  monarehaxine  has  janal 
(mam  pain,  add  and  $o  has  the  zoned  triaseme.  The  latter 
18  wbai  the  fonner  becomes  when  m  » 1. 

88.   I  trast  that  the  mathematieian  who  does  me  the 

bomnr  to  Bt;aij  the  preoedmg  pages  will  not  complain  that 

ijiej  KTB  intolerably  obscure   and  difficult,  considering  that 

this  Thibet  of  Geometry  has  for  centuries  been  found  so 

di&evli  of  approach. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  I  set  myself  a  task  of 
peed  snd  cruelty,   to  be  followed  soon  after  by  a  task  of 
jMokiog;  the  &st,  single-handed   to   sack  thoroughly  the 
rieh,  wide,  and  unexplored  protince   of  the  Polyedra;  the 
ieeond,  to  get  my  plunder  of  this  complete  theory  safely 
into  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

The  Memoir  on  the  theory  of  the  Polyedra  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  present  in  1861  to  the  Boyal  Society,  and  of  which 
an  Abstnct  appeared  in  their  Proceedings,  May  80, 1861,  was 
theoiy  without  applications,  and  condensed  as  far  as  scientific 
rigour  permitted.     A  huge  mass  of  applications  in  full  detail 
vaa  then  already  prepared  for  presentation.    If,  in  order  to 
introdiice  to  the  reader's  near  acquaintance  four  little  lO-edra, 
/  Imyre  had  to  write  all  these  pages,  and  to  draw  seventy 
figures,  what  chance  had  I,  an  obscure  country  clergyman,  at 
gotUng  the  whole  of  my  complicated  work  into  the  crowded 
pages  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  as  "  Beading  made 
easy/*  like  ihis  analysis  ? 

The  distinguished  mathematicians  to  whom  the  Ooanoil 
of  the  Royal  Society  referred  my  Memoir  recommended  that 
^oajr  First  Section  only  should  be  printed.     This  contains  the 
necessary  general  theorems  about  Polyedral  Symmetry,  and 
^&^   empty  skeleton  tables,  which  haye,  as  the  work  goes  on, 
*o   1m  filled  up ;  but  it  contains  not  a  line  of  my  methods, 
e£tl&er  for  finding  the  entries  required,  or  for  using'  them' 
^l^en  oempleted.    The  referees  infonned  me  that  they  had 
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not  read  six  of  my  pages :  ihey  were  unreadable.  I  had  in 
▼ain  offered  to  attend  and  to  assist  in  any  way  in  the  reading, 
and  to  listen  to  their  advice. 

Why  had  I  sent  all  that  to  London  ?  It  ought  to  have 
gone,  I  was  told,  to  Paris,  to  the  grand  competition  that  was 
approaching  there  on  this  subject,  of  which  full  three  years* 
notice  had  been  given  to  all  the  world — and  given  in  vain, 
although  Imperial  Science  had  only  asked,  and  straightway 
asked  again  for  one  year  more  in  vain,  for  some  slice, 
*' qtielque  point  important,**  of  this  theory. 

It  was  no  slice  that  I  had  the  honour  to  present  to  the 
Boyal  Society,  but  the  whole  animal,  trussed  and  cooked  to 
the  best  of  my  rustic  ability.  Was  it  my  fault  that  the 
creature  had  gristles  and  bones  ? 

The  Council,  however,  whose  previous  favours  to  me  I 
here  most  gratefully  acknowledge,  kindly  granted  my  earnest 
request  that  my  first  two  sections  might  be  printed.  They 
were  printed,  and  I  was  content.  I  had  gained  what  I  was 
most  anxious  to  secure.  The  mistake  was  now  impossible 
of  assigning  to  the  wrong  owner  any  of  my  devices  and 
leading  theorems.  I  care  not  how  soon  or  how  long  the 
Theory  of  the  Polyedra  is  equally  useless  and  forgotten. 
About  this  I  shall  never,  either  here  or  in  any  other  planet, 
be  heard  singing  the  consoling  ditty,  **Sic  vo$  non 
vobi$:' 

Very  fortunate  was  I  to  succeed  in  placing  on  record  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1868,  a  considerable 
amount  of  numerical  results ;  for  I  myself  afterwards  heard 
in  the  high  places  of  Science  no  little  displeasure  expressed 
at  their  appearance  there.  I  heard  one  speaker  of  renown 
say  that  if  he  could  have  prevented  it,  those  tables  of  results 
would  not  have  been  admitted  into  the  Proceedings.  The 
only  reason  that  I  heard  assigned,  and  I  did  hear  that,  was 
that  they  have  too  much  the  air  of  a  memoir.    A  memoir 
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tbey  are  not :  for  of  all  those  himdreds  of  proporitions  of 
geometrical  truths  unknown  before,  not  one  is  proved  there. 
The  needed  complete  demonstrations,  eyen  of  the  7-edra 
BO  fiir  as  I  am  aware,  haye  yet  to  see  the  light.  And  now 
ihey  cannot  appear  until  they  are  enough  wanted  to  set  at 
work  some  young  son  of  Science  to  proTC  or  disproTC  my 
enumerations.  He  will  do  this  with  ease  at  the  proper  time, 
from  what  he  will  find  before  him  in  London  and  Liverpool 
of  two  practicable  methods ;  or  he  may  invent  a  better.  It  is 
▼ery  likely  that  in  doing  this,  he  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
help  of  this  fragment. 

This,  and  immensely  more  that  was  prepared  in  similar 
detail,  might  easily  have  been  presented  long  ago.  But  I 
haye  never  been  asked  for  even  thus  much,  and  I  have  not 
been  in  haste  to  throw  away  money  in  printing.  It  is  now 
too  late.  I  have  felt  that  the  Boyal  Society  have  been  wise 
in  waiting  for  an  easier  and  more  elegant  solution  of  this 
entire  problem  by  some  more  skilful  hand ;  and  I,  too,  have 
been  wise  enough  about  the  whole  matter,  to  wait  in  my 
comer  along  with  them  in  perfect  ''  peace  **  for  more  than 
twice  "  ten  years." 

Nobody  is  in  a  hurry  for  another  century  or  two.  In  no 
tongue  have  I  ever  seen  or  received  an  intimation  that  any 
geometer  has  read  three  pages  of  what  I  have  written  on  this 
subject,  except  one  from  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan.  In 
his  letter,  which  is  now  before  me,  written  in  1862,  without 
a  word  of  complaint  that  my  pages  are  unreadable,  he  informs 
me  with  thanks  that  he  has  read  the  printed  papers  which  I 
had  sent  to  him,  and  sees  that  my  excessively  complicated 
task  has  been  conquered. 

The  two  theories  of  Groups  and  of  Polyedra  were  made 
famous  for  ever,  early  in  1868,  by  the  Imperial  Institute  of 
France,  when  they  hung  out  Urbi  et  Orbi  two  dazzling 
medals,  as  prizes  for  competitions  on  these  subjects  in  1860 
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and  1861.    For  more  than  two  years  the  twin  stars  thone 
brilliantly  together : 

Sio  firatres  Helene,  lucida  sidera, 

were  of  old  the  glory  both  of  Paris  and  of  Troy. 

It  came  to  pass  in  1860  (vide  Comptes  Rendus^  Mars, 
1861)  that  one  star  was  suddenly  extLngnished ;  the  other 
being,  like 

**  The  last  rose  of  Bnmmer,  left  blooming  alone. 
Its  lovely  eompanion  faded  and  gone." 

•Again,  for  above  two  years,  the  brave  survivor  tried  hard 
to  make  a  decent  bloom  of  it ;  bat  at  last,  feebly  and  more 
feebly,  it  glittered  itself  out.     {Vide  C.  B.,  1862-68.) 

Touching  groups  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester,  vol.  iii,  pp.  183  and  161,  1864,  and  vol.  iv, 
p.  172, 1865,  there  is  a  copious  abstract  of  a  more  complete 
treatise  than  the  one  in  the  better  known  Memoirs  of  that 
society,  vol.  i,  sen  8,  1862.  In  that  abstract  are  given  the 
titles  of  the  185  non-equivalent  transitive  groups  that  can  be 
made  with  fewer  than  eleven  elements.  Here  are  the  titles 
of  two,  made  with  eight  elements : — 

8-4  =  1 +  12^  +  18^  +  6^„;  Q  =  106: 
8-4=  1  + 12^  + 18^  +  6^j„  ;  Q= 680. 

Both  have  12  substitutions  having  each  two  droles  of  four 
elements ;  and  both  have  19  square  roots  of  unity,  vis.,  6 
with  four  undisturbed  elements,  and  18  with  none.  The 
groups  differ  in  the  numbers  Q  of  their  distinct  equivalents, 
each  beginning  with  unity.  Both  groups  are  written  out  at 
page  80  of  vol.  xxxviii  of  the  Mathematical  Beprint  of  the 
Educational  Times,  Hodgson  and  Son,  London,  1888. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  leading  questions  in  the  theoxy 
of  groups  are  two :  1,  How  many  really  different  transitive 
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groups  can  be  made  with  n  elements  ?— and  2,  How  are 
these  to  be  written  down  with  their  analysis,  and  with  their 
proved  number  Q  of  equivalents  ?  Answers  to  these  ques- 
tions as  to  the  above  two  groups  are  given  at  the  page  80 
above  quoted,  as  they  are  found  in  the  treatise  about  all  the 
185  groups  enumerated  and  described.  That  treatise  has 
somehow  disappeared  from  the  archives  of  the  Society ;  but 
the  abstract  in  their  Proceedingi  places  on  record  enough  for 
my  purpose. 

Is  not  that  a  complete  theory  of  groups  which  fully 
answers  these  two  questions  up  to  n=10,  and  which  shews 
tactically  how  they  may  be  answered  for  higher  values  of  n  ? 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

Bt  FBEDEBIOE  W.  EDWARDS,  M.B.A. 

Thb  papers  on  practical  education  which  I  haye  formerly 
presented  to  the  Society  have  dealt  with  three  sections  of 
this  important  suhject.  In  the  first,  an  endeayour  was  made 
to  giTe  a  comprehensiye  idea  of  the  general  coarse  of 
technical  instruction  adopted  on  the  Continent.  In  the 
second,  the  same  sahject  was  considered  with  respect  to  our 
own  country ;  and  in  the  third,  the  scheme  of  Industrial 
Education  adTocated  and  practised  both  at  home  and  abroad 
was  generally  set  forth.  I  now  propose  to  conclude  the  series 
with  a  review  of  the  present  state  of  Commercial  Education 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  This  will  be  mainly 
based,  so  far  as  the  Continent  is  concerned,  upon  tlie  long 
and  valuable  report  drawn  up  by  the  Commercial  Section 
of  the  International  Congress  on  Technical  Education,  held 
at  Bordeaux,  in  1887 ;  and,  also,  upon  several  recent 
continental  works,  descriptive  of  the  various  commercial 
schools  in  the  chief  countries  of  Europe. 

Thb  CoamBBOiAL  Sbotion  of  thb  Fibst  Intbbnational 

COMOBBBS  AT  BOBDBAUZ. 

The  Bordeaux  Report  urgently  enforces  the  necessity  of 
a  special  commercial  education,  as  distinct  from  an  industrial 
one,  for  those  students  who  are  intended  for  a  mercantile 
career.  It  also  points  out,  in  the  clearest  language,  the 
immense  change,  virtually  amounting  to  a  revolution,  which 
has  afieoted  the  conditions  of  commerce.     In  former  times. 
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and  those  not  very  far  back,  a  few  privileged  peoples  and 
localities  possessed  a  practical  monopoly  in  trade  and  mann- 
factare.  Then,  the  buyer  came  to  the  seller ;  certain  goods, 
certain  needs,  conld  only  be  supplied  at  certain  districts,  or 
markets ;  and  commercial  intercourse  went  on  in  a  definite 
and  limited  groove.  Now,  almost  every  western  country 
is  busy,  providing  not  only  for  the  needs  of  its  people,  but 
actively  competing  with  its  neighbours  in  every  country 
where  there  offers  any  opening  for  the  disposal  of  its  wares. 
The  producer,  the  seller,  no  longer  waits  for  the  buyer — 
his  agents  traverse  the  world,  and  he,  whose  commodities 
were  formerly  distributed  without  any  special  effort  on  his 
part,  now  finds  himself  in  a  crowd  of  others  like  himself,  all 
engaged  in  the  one  common  struggle  for  the  possession  of  a 
market  aud  the  security  of  a  customer.  Cheapness  of  pro- 
duction without  deterioration  in  quality,  economy  of  transit 
and  other  like  aids  to  success,  were  very  soon  recognised 
as  essentials  of  the  first  consideration.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  competition  grew  keener,  that  commercial  men, 
and  such  statesmen  as  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  fostering  international  enterprise,  felt  that  some- 
thing more  was  required  beyond  these  elementary  essentials, 
to  enable  any  business  community  to  hold  an  advantageous 
position  in  the  peaceful  conflict  of  trade.  Improved  ma- 
chinery, better  educated  artizans,  and  cheapness  of  loco- 
motion and  transit,  were  all  very  well,  but  the  question  was, 
how  best  to  train  your  men  engaged  in  the  actual  traffic 
itself,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  trade  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
put  ihem  on  the  right  path  for  the  discovery  and  creation  of 
new  and  hitherto  unsuspected  fields.  It  was  such  considera- 
tions as  these  which  induced  the  members  of  the  Commercial 
Section  at  Bordeaux  to  congratulate  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  France  upon  his  introduction  of  a  scheme  of 
secondary  education,  which  included  a  special  course  of  study 
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in  modern  longaages.  They  also  recognised  the  need  of 
adapting  the  aohool  conrae  to  those  destined  for  a  commer* 
oial  career,  fay  passing  resolutions  to  the  following  effect: — 

I.— That  the  diploma  of  this  New  Secondary  Education 
be  assimilatedi  in  the  most  general  manner,  to  that  of 
Commercial  Education. 

II. — That  its  cnrricnlam  be  detached  from  that  of 
Classical  Education  in  a  more  distinct  manner  than  at 
present  exists,  and  that  the  instruction  be  provided  in 
separate  establishments. 

The  Public  Schools  and  University  Colleges  of  Great 
Britain  are  now  happily  following  the   same  course,  and 
instituting  a  ''Modem  Side,''  apart  from  the  old  classical 
department,  in  their  organisation,  so  that  the  study  of  living 
languages  and  the  claims  of  commercial  life  may  be  fully  pro- 
vided for.    But  unless  a  national  system  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, as  in  France,  is  adopted,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how 
the  provisions  so  far  made  will  meet  all  the  necessities  of  the 
case.    The  methods  and  programmes  of  commercial  instruc- 
tion abroad  will  be  described  later  on,  when  it  will  be  seen 
that  although  there  is  considerable  variation,  there  is  but  one 
definite  aim,  and  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  subjects 
required  to  be  taught.     The  Commercial  Section  passed  no 
formal  resolution  on  this  point ;  but  it  was  decided,  with 
respect  to  the  schools  of  the  First  Degree,  to  recommend  the 
Eoole  Commerciale  of  Paris  as  a  model  for  this  class,  and  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  many  more  schools  of  like  character 
would  be  founded.    Concerning  the  superior  schools,  it  was 
agreed — That  the  Minister  of  Commerce  should  give  his 
official  sanction  to  the  diplomas  of  Commercial  Schools  by 
the  appointment  of  suitable  delegates  to  superintend  their 
examinations.     Several  other  resolutions  were  passed,  touch- 
ing the  French  military  service,  the  exemption  of  commercial 
students  therefrom,  and  their  enjoyment  of  certain  privileges. 
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The  sabjeefe  of  ereniiig  Teehnicftl  Gommeroial  Schools  was 
also  taken  op,  but  not  panned  in  any  definite  manner^  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  eondnsion: — That  the 
fbnnders  of  some  of  the  nnmerons  Evening  Commercial 
Glasses  held  in  France  and  abroad,  be  requested  at  the 
next  Congress,  to  give  in  detail  particolars  of  their  constita* 
tion  and  progress.  An  interesting  discussion  was  originated 
on  the  subject  of  Free  Scholarships.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  France  direct,  as  a 
rule,  the  Superior  Commercial  Schools.  Having  in  most 
instances  funds  at  control,  these  corporate  bodies  offer 
yearly  diplomas  to  the  most  efficient  pupils,  carrying  with 
them  sums  varying  from  d680  to  dSlOO.  The  conditions 
attached  are  that  the  holder,  after  selecting  some  foreign 
country,  must  proceed  thereto,  and  remain  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twelve  months.  On  his  return,  he  is  called 
upon  to  present  a  report  on  the  climate,  natural  advantages, 
products,  imports,  exports,  and  other  general  information 
of  the  district  in  which  he  has  resided.  Having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  and  converse  at  length  with 
some  of  these  diplomas,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear 
of  the  countries  they  had  visited,  to  learn  what  interesting 
reports  they  had  written,  and  what  a  large  amount  of 
experience  and  knowledge  they  had  gained  by  means  of 
foreign  travel  and  study.  One  of  them,  in  particular,  had 
lately  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  was  carrying  on  a 
successful  business  with  England,  where  he  had  sojourned 
for  about  two  years.  These  Free  Scholarships  are  a  source 
of  great  power  and  advantage  to  Continental  nations,  and  are 
looked  upon  as  the  most  effective  means  of  extending  their 
business  relations.  The  Commercial  Section,  therefore, 
considered  it  advisable  to  extend  the  limit  of  age  fi^m 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  in  those  taking  up  their  scholar- 
ships and  proceeding  abroad.      The  opinion  was  further 
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exproBBod  that  the  number  of  trayelling  ScholarBhips  should 
be  increased,  and  that  the  two  hundred  Annual  Scholarships 
of  S,000  francs  each,  proposed  to  be  founded  by  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  French  interests  abroad.  It  was  resohed  to  ask 
that  the  amount  be  increased,  and  that  the  Goyemment 
be  requested  to  assist  in  the  support  of  a  greater  number 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce.  The  yalue  of  Free  Trayelling 
Scholarships  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  the 
liberty  may  be  taken  of  urging  upon  the  numerous  wealthy 
and  large-hearted  merchants  of  England,  and  such  public 
bodies  as  Chambers  of  Commerce,  interested  in  the  matter, 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  number  of  such  Scholar- 
ships for  that  portion  of  the  rising  generation  who  intend  to 
follow  a  purely  commercial  career.  The  remaining  resolution 
adopted  in  the  Beport  now  under  consideration  that  demands 
attention,  refers  to  the  Commercial  Education  of  women. 
The  Commercial  School  for  women,  at  Lyons,  and  the 
Commercial  Diyision  of  the  Municipal  School,  in  the  Rue 
Bossnette,  at  Paris,  having  produced  excellent  results,  it  was 
decided  to  call  public  attention  to  these  institutions,  and 
encourage  their  growth  elsewhere. 

Turning  now  from  these  eminently  practical  suggestions 
of  the  commercial  section  to  the  various  reports  and  papers 
contributed  to  the  Congress,  the  one  best  deserving  our 
attention  is  that  by  M.  Salicis,  whose  position  as  Inspector- 
General  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  gives  great  weight 
to  his  opinions.  He  showed,  with  much  pains  and  elabora- 
tion, the  necessity  of  establishing,  and  the  practicability  of 
maintaining,  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  various 
departments  of  Technical,  Industrial,  and  Commercial  Edu- 
cation. He  also  clearly  demonstrated  in  detail  how  this 
continuity  might  be  accomplished  in  a  national  system  of 
education.    M.  Salicis  lays  down  that  economic  organisation 
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and  teaching  are  primary  factors  and  indispensable  elements 
to  success.   Passing  lightly  oyer  the  fatal  year  of  1870,  since 
which  the  public  spirit  of  France  has  resolutely  bent  itself 
towards  the  diffusion  of  this  economic  education,  he  refers 
with  just  pride  to  the  numerous  establishments  which  under 
divers  names  haye  been  called  into  life  by  the  state,  the 
departments,  the  municipalities,  the  chambers  of  commerce, 
the  syndicates,  the  associations,  and  independent  educators. 
He  pleads  for  cohesion  and  for  common  agreement  in  the 
carrying  out  of  their  programmes.     At  present  he  warns 
them  that  they  are  imitating  modem  military  tactics  and 
fighting  in  open  order.     He  acknowledges  that  the  ordinary 
school  life  of  a  French  youth  is  judiciously  arranged ;  that 
up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  receives  a  sufiScient 
amount  of  grammatical,  classical,  philosophical  and  scientific 
instruction.    But  when  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  superior 
schools — ^to  schools  of  special  application — he  finds  a  want 
of  unanimity  in  both  the  course  and  the  aim  of  the  instruc- 
tion given.     There  is  much  solid  wisdom  in  the  counsel  of 
M.  Salicis  when  he  urges  commercial  students  not  to  be 
satisfied  even  with  the  advantages  of  a  Parisian  education,  or 
with  a  visit  to  such  places  as  London,  Antwerp,  Hamburg, 
Vienna,  or  Frankfort.    They  should  go  further  afield,  and 
study  the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  South  America,  and 
even  India,  China,  and  the  East.     Comparing  commercial 
traffic  with  the  physical  frame  of  man,  he  shows  us  how  the 
merchant  is  like  unto  the  brain  which  thinks,  judges,  decides, 
and  contains  and  distributes  nervous  life.     The  mechanic  or 
engineer  is  the  spine  from  whence  branch  the  motor  nerves. 
The  artizan  is  the  muscle,  acting  under  the  double  impulse 
of  brain  and  spine.    He  argues  that  methods  of  instruction 
should  be  analogous  to  these  physical  functions,  and  that 
they  should  form  a  series  of  efforts  in  perfect  accord  with  one 
another.     M.  Salicis  sketches  an  ideal  institution  in  which 
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the  iiuree  induBtrial  olasBes,  the  meiehant,  engineer^  and 
artizaa  oonld  be  trained  for  a  life  of  indostry  and  commerce 
in  separate  departments.  The  lowest  class  consists  of 
families  nnable  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  children,  or  to 
keep  them  long  at  school  before  passing  into  some  remnnera- 
tiTo  employment.  The  next,  though  more  fortunate  in  this 
lespeeti  lack  the  capital  requisite  for  the  creation  or  acquisi- 
tion of  industrial  undertakings.  The  third  are  supposed  to 
be  sufficiently  blessed  with  time,  knowledge,  and  money  to 
enable  their  children  to  take  the  fullest  adyantage  of  their 
edncational  opportunities. 

M.  Salicis  then  proceeds  to  picture  a  college  adapted  to 
all  three,  consisting  of  three  sections  with  courses  extending 
respeetiyely  over  three,  fiye,  and  six  years.  The  primary 
section  would  naturally  be  one  of  apprenticeship,  with  a 
three  years'  course,  enabling  workmen  to  leaye  it  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  seyenteen  years,  and  including  an  extra  class 
for  superior  artisans  up  to  eighteen  years. 

The  second  to  be  devoted  to  mechanical  and  constructiTe 
engineering,  with  a  fiye  years'  course,  divided  into  a  two 
years'  apprenticeship,  and  three  years  for  technical  instruc- 
tion. Students  in  this  division  to  graduate  at  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  be  perfected  by  a  system  of  over- 
seenhip  and,  if  possible,  a  year  or  so  of  foreign  travel. 

In  the  third  section  the  study  of  industry  in  its  highest 
developments  would  form  a  six  years'  course ;  comprised  of 
one  year's  apprenticeship,  two  years'  technical  teaching,  and 
three  years'  industrial  training.  The  students  of  this  latter 
sehool  would  leave  at  twenty  or  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  either  travel  abroad  for  two  years,  or  sojourn  during 
the  same  time  in  large  manufacturing  establishments. 
H.  Salicis  then  proceeds  to  show  how  the  unity  of  instruc- 
tion which  he  advocates  is  to  be  gained,  and  how  it  must  be 
based  on  the  three  orders  of  natural  law — ^physical,  chemical^ 
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and  dynamical — and,  in  conclusion,  demands  a  rational  as 
well  as  a  methodical  spirit  in  edncationy  and  contends  that 
only  by  this  will  honest  work,  conpled  with  the  dcTelopment 
of  good  taste — so  necessary  for  France — be  acquired.  He 
perceives  plainly  that  the  best  education  for  the  majority  of 
citizens  is  that  which  either  leads  up  to  the  handling  of 
tools — to  the  workshop— or  the  transformation  of  matter  in 
some  shape  or  form.  He  finds  that,  if  work  or  labour  is  to 
be  efficient  and  profitable  it  can  only  be  made  so  by  the 
combination  of  intelligence  with  the  hand  and  the  eye.  He 
admits  that  the  love  of  work  is  not  innate  in  man — that  it 
comes  by  constraint,  and  that  habit  is  only  gained  by 
degrees,  and  by  prolonged  instruction.  For  this  reason  he 
would  subject  every  child  as  early  as  possible  to  the  discipline 
of  work  as  his  best  preparation  for  whatever  fate  may  await 
him  in  life.  Animated  by  these  sentiments,  France  has 
created  special  normal  schools  for  labour,  and  M.  Salicis 
predicts  the  truth  when  he  asserts  that  only  by  educated 
and  organised  labour  can  France  remain  the  mistress  of  her 
markets,  without  resorting  to  those  meaner  devices  of  filob- 
ing  her  competitors'  trademarks,  or  counterfeiting  their 
goods. 

Much  miscellaneous  information  was  contributed  by 
several  delegates  as  to  the  enormous  progress  of  general 
education  abroad.  Although  Germany  has  promoted  an 
efficient  system  of  secondary  and  advanced  Technical  Edaoa- 
tion,  it  seems  indisputable  that  in  France  Elementary 
Technical  Education  is  more  widely  and  evenly  spread  than 
in  any  other  European  country.  Commercial  Education  has 
also  received  more  systematic  encouragement  there  than 
elsewhere.  Remembering  how  completely  paralysed  the  best 
energies  of  the  French  nation  were  after  their  disasters  in 
the  Franco-German  war — that  many  successive  ministiies 
have  fallen  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  steady  and  uninter- 
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rapted  growth  of  national  education  is  simply  astonishing. 
One  interesting  feature  of  the  French  system  which  should 
not  be  left  unnoticed  is  the  continuity  with  which  instruction 
is  carried  forward  in  consecutiye  stages.  The  public  schools 
of  France  are  not  only  very  complete  and  many-sided,  but  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  a  thorough  training  is 
provided  for  the  entire  population  in  almost  every  profession, 
trade,  and  industry,  at  an  exceedingly  low  and  often  nominal 
cost.  A  tabulated  list  of  her  numerous  institutions  would  be 
a  formidable  compilation,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
in  Paris  alone  200,000  children  are  receiving  an  excellent 
industrial  training,  and  are  freely  supplied  with  books  and 
stationery,  and,  where  needful,  with  food  and  clothing 
by  this  municipality.  Referring  now  to  Germany  for  a 
moment,  it  is  significant  of  her  enterprise  that  the  latest 
idea  of  the  Germans  for  facilitating  business  intercourse 
with  Eastern  nations,  is  the  establishment  at  Berlin  of 
a  school  for  instruction  in  living  Oriental  languages.  By 
offering  a  training  in  Arabic,  Hindustanee,  Persian,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese,  they  aim  at  qualifying  young  men  for  the 
careers  of  merchants,  travellers,  consuls,  dragomen  and 
scientists.  German  education,  whether  professional,  com- 
mercial, diplomatic  or  scientific  has  long  been  adapted  to 
fiunlitate  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  merchants  in 
other  countries.  Having  now  given  a  fair  epitome  of  the 
report  of  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  Bordeaux  Congress, 
the  general  ideas  and  views  presented  will  prepare  us  for 
the  consideration,  which  we  wiU  now  take  up,  of  the  Com- 
mercial Schools  of  the  Continent. 

FOBBION   COMMSBOIAL   SOHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  rapidly  springing  up  in  every  large 
toim  or  city  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy,  Boumania,  Bussia,  and  Sweden. 
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These  conhtries  now  thoroughly  recognise  the  fiiot  ihat  the 
prosperity  of  their  indnstries  is  not  merely  dependent  on 
their  ability  to  produee  the  highest  quality  at  the  lowest  cost, 
bnt  that  it  is  also  due  to  the  facility  with  which  they  can  ba; 
material,  and  sell  the  mannfactnred  article  on  the  most 
favourable  terms.  They  are  now  ftilly  aliye  to  that  other 
fact,  that  modem  science  has  considerably  diminished  the 
cost  of  production ;  while  they  are  also  conscioos  that  the 
spread  of  education  is  sharpening  competition^  and  that 
success  in  this  competition  will  only  fall  to  those  who  are 
the  best  educated  for  the  conflict.  Professor  Huxley  recently 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  war£Eure  and  industry. 
''  Industry/'  he  said,  **  did  not  break  heads,  and  it  did  not 
shed  blood,  but  it  starved  the  man  who  failed  in  the  war  of 
competition,  and  the  nation  which  succeeded  in  the  war  of 
competition  beat  the  other  by  starvation/' 

The  severe  conditions  under  which  nations  are  now 
compelled  to  carry  on  industrial  competition  are,  indeed,  very 
similar  to  those  of  a  warfare  in  which  no  quarter  is  given, 
and  the  nation  which  neglects  to  discipline  its  citizens  for 
this  incessant  commercial  warfare  will  eventually  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  disasters  as  destructive  as  those  of  a 
signal  defeat  in  arms.  In  general  terms.  Lord  Salisbury 
has  shown  us  from  whence  must  come  relief.  **  The  first 
necessity  of  mankind/'  he  said,  at  the  Mansion  House,  "  was 
to  live,  and  their  first  duty  was  to  work;  the  first  duty  of  educa- 
tion was  to  enable  them  to  live  and  to  fit  them  for  work." 
When  we  examine  the  constitution  of  the  principal  commer- 
cial schools  of  the  Continent,  we  shall  find  that  much  has 
been  done  in  obedience  to  this  first  duty  of  education,  by 
fitting  immense  numbers  of  the  population  to  work  efBciently 
in  every  department  of  trade  and  commerce.  Our  Con- 
tinental neighbours  were  the  first  to  discern  the  general 
principle  that  however  imperative  production  may  be,  the 
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tnde  of  the  world  has  become  so  international  and 
oosmopolitian  that  prodaction  must  be  closely  allied  to,  and 
rapidly  followed  by,  suitable  distribution.  It  was  their 
sense  of  this  that  compelled  them  to  provide  the  remedy, 
and  it  is  the  same  sense  which  has  created  the  growing 
demand  in  this  country  for  a  better  system  of  commercial 
education.  It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset,  that  suitable 
distribution,  as  regards  England,  is  for  the  present  hampered 
by  three  cardinal  defects — want  of  knowledge  and  adap- 
tability, lack  of  enterprise  in  finding  new  markets,  and 
indifference  or  inability  to  make  the  commodities  that  such 
markets  require.  It  will  be  more  convenient  by  and  by  to 
show  how  far  this  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case ;  but  is  it 
not  obvious  that  such  national  defects  can  only  be  removed 
by  a  more  practical  system  of  school  instruction  ?  Such  must 
have  been  the  view  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Trade 
Depression,  from  whose  report  we  learn  that  "  in  the  matter 
of  education,  we  appear  to  be  particularly  deficient,  as  com- 
pared with  some  of  our  foreign  competitors.  This  remark 
applies  to  not  only  what  is  usually  called  Technical 
Education,  but  to  the  ordinary  Commercial  Education  which 
is  required  in  mercantile  houses,  and  especially  the  know- 
ledge of  foreign  languages." 

Clasbifioation  of  Fobbion  Schools. 

Commercial  Schools  abroad  may  be  generally  divided 
as  follows : — 

A.  Schools  of  the  first  degree,  where  pupils  are  admitted 
al  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  retained  for  a  period  of 
three  or  four  years. 

B.  Superior  Schools,  taking  students  at  the  age  of 
aboat  sixteen,  and  keeping  them  for  two  or  three  years. 

Both  these  institutions  vary  in  detail,  according  to  the 
respective  countries  in  which  they  are  situated.    In  some 
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instances,  they  are  maintained  by  companies  of  merchants, 
or  by  Guilds,  and  other  similar  societies;  in  others,  by 
Chambers  of  Commerce ;  but  more  frequently  by  the  joint 
effort  of  state  and  municipality.  In  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  a  large  amount  of  State  support 
has  been  provided ;  while,  in  France,  they  have  been  mainly 
founded  by  local  authorities  and  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Whatever  be  their  pecuniary  resources,  they  all  have  one 
common  aim. 

Schools  of  thb  Fibbt  Dbobbb. 

The  Schools  of  the  first  degree  offer  instruction  in 
necessary  mercantile  subjects  with  the  elements  of  English, 
French,  and  German,  to  all  youths  who  haye  received  a 
good  elementary  education  in  the  Communal,  or  Municipal 
Schools.  They  thus  give  a  fair  commercial  training  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  who  are  compelled  to  commence 
business  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  whose  adyance- 
ment  depends  entirely  upon  their  ability  and  energy.  These 
schools  may  be  cited  as  another  proof  of  the  decay  of  the 
old  apprenticeship  system,  and  of  the  necessity  that  has 
arisen  for  a  more  specific  instruction  to  fit  the  rising 
generation  for  its  place  in  the  world.  The  curriculum 
at  Plauen,  in  Saxony,  will  show  the  kind  of  ordinary  instruc- 
tion given  in  a  first  degree  school.  Students  cannot  attend 
under  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  must  have  passed  through  all 
the  elementaiy  course.  The  training  continues  for  three 
years,  and  includes: — German,  French,  English,  history, 
geography,  mercantile  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  correspon- 
dence, counting-house  work,  mercantile  science,  and  cali- 
graphy.  These  schools  are  open  two  or  three  hours  every 
day — either  from  7  to  9  a.m.,  or  2  to  4  p.m.  It  will  be 
noticed  how  that  apprentices  must  combine  a  school  and 
business  career  during  this  period  of  their  lives.    Although 
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the  system  has  been  generally  adopted  in  Saxony,  it  appears 
that  many  Principals  of  firms  object  to  this  withdrawal  of 
their  employes  for  ten  or  twelve  honrs  a  week,  and  decline  to 
take  boys  into  their  offices  and  works  until  they  have  passed 
at  least  the  lower  division.  The  Institnt  Commerciale,  of 
Paris,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  Primary  Commercial 
School,  where  practical  studies  only  are  undertaken. 
Founded  by  a  company  of  merchants,  its  special  object  is  to 
train  those  who  intend  to  engage  in  any  foreign  trade.  The 
pupils  enter  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  for  a  three  years'  course. 
In  foreign  languages,  all  grammatical  technicalities  are 
ignored,  the  teachers  simply  conversing  with  their  students 
about  articles  and  transactions  of  commerce.  Trade  opera- 
tions are  illustrated  from  the  books  of  extinct  firms,  and  the 
coins,  weights,  and  measures  of  all  nations  are  included  in 
mathematics.  Lectures  are  delivered  by  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  their  own  special  subjects.  Visits  are  paid 
weekly  to  warehouses  and  manufactories  in  and  around 
Paris,  and  the  students  are  afterwards  required  to  furnish 
written  descriptions  thereon.  The  syllabus  of  foreign  trade 
includes  the  acceptance,  transmission,  and  execution  of 
foreign  orders;  the  handling  and  examination  of  goods, 
packing,  carriage,  insurance,  current  prices,  samples,  trade 
marks,  protection  of  French  interests,  climatology,  moral 
qualities  necessary  in  representatives  of  French  commerce,  * 
returns  of  imports,  consular  reports,  customs,  telegraphic 
codes,  and  methods  of  payment. 

SUPBBIOB  SOHOOLB*. 

The  aim  of  the  superior  schools  is  to  give  to  youths  who 
have  received  an  ordinary  middle  class  education,  complete 
mercantile  instruction  in  all  subjects,  including  modem 
languages,  that  will  fit  them  for  the  position  of  clerks,  book- 
keepers, managers  and  heads  of  business  concerns.    These 
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schools  have  been  yery  Baooessfol,  pariicalarly  in  Germany, 
principally  because  they  provide  the  special  form  of  educa- 
tion needed  for  those  intending  to  follow  trades  and  profes- 
sions. Both  in  France  and  Germany  opinion  is  much 
divided  as  to  whether  or  not  the  superior  schools  should  be 
entirely  of  a  practical  nature,  and  in  effect,  be  converted 
into  model  business  houses.  At  the  Ecole  Superieur  de 
Commerce,  and  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etude  Commerciale, 
in  Paris,  the  negative  view  is  carried  out,  and  a  general 
theoretical  training  is  supplied  as  a  foundation,  followed  later 
on  by  instruction  in  actual  business  procedure.  The  Ecole 
Superieur  de  Commerce,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Paris 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  one  of  the  oldest  French  com- 
mercial schools  in  which  an  endeavour  is  made  to  combine 
theory  and  practice.  Students  entering  must  not  be  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  the  course  lasting  three  years.  The  first 
year  is  preparatory.  In  the  second,  the  instruction  becomes 
specialised  and  more  purely  commercial.  The  pupils  must 
perfect  themselves  in  German  and  English,  and  commence 
either  Spanish  or  Italian.  In  mathematics  they  are  practised 
in  rapid  calculations,  and  must  solve  questions  by  reasoning 
rather  than  by  artificial  rules.  Book-keeping  is  taught  by 
practical  application,  and  visits  are  paid  every  week  to 
manufacturers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  students  are 
annually  taken  to  the  larger  industrial  towns  of  France  and 
Belgium.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  adequate 
instruction  is  supplied  in  commercial  geography,  history, 
law,  correspondence,  statistics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  applied 
physics  and  chemistry,  taxation,  finance,  banking  and 
counting-house  work. 

Foreign  Higher  Commercial  Colleges. 

There  is  yet  a  third   class  of  institution,  providing  a 
course  of  study  in  purely  technical  mercantile  subjects  to 
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Uiose  having  already  reoeiyed  a  full  training  in  the  Beat 
Behools  or  Qymnasien.  Their  existence  has  only  been  a 
short  one — ^they  are  few  in  number,  and  have  been  founded 
principally  in  Germany.  In  all  but  the  name  they  are 
TJniyerBity  Colleges,  giving  the  very  highest  instruction  in 
the  science  of  modern  commerce.  Their  object  is  to  train 
those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  to 
become  not  only  proficient  in  business,  but  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  positions  of  consuls  and  magistrates  in  com- 
mercial courts,  and  arbitration-assessors  in  trade  disputes. 
The  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  established  in  1881  one  of 
these  high  Commercial  Schools.  Among  other  special  subjects 
lectures  are  given  on  commercial  and  maritime  law,  judicial 
procedure,  and  financial  legislation.  The  Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etude  Gommerciale,  at  Paris,  has  had  a  prosperous  career,  a 
bet  which  English  Chambers  of  Commerce  might  do  well  to 
carefully  consider.  The  Handels  Academy,  of  Vienna,  is 
the  most  fSamous  of  the  higher  mercantile  schools  of  Austria. 
Founded  by  a  body  of  private  merchants,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
public  institution,  under  the  control  of  tl^e  Austrian  Minister 
of  Education.  The  curriculum  is  divided  into  a  one  year's 
course  for  students  who  have  finished  their  general  educa- 
tion, and  a  three  years'  course  for  pupils  who  have  passed 
the  Beal  Oymnasien,  or  the  four  lower  classes  of  a 
Qynmasien  or  Beal  School.  Its  particular  object  is  to  train, 
not  merely  clerks,  managers,  and  other  employes  of  com- 
mercial life,  but  to  give  suitable  instruction  for  future 
principals  and  heads  of  business  concerns,  such  as  bankers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  even  political  economists. 
The  theoretical  course  of  book-keeping  is  elaborate  and  com- 
plete. In  the  first  year  general  practical  counting-house 
work  is  taught;  in  the  second,  book-keeping  by  several 
methods  is  gone  through ;  while  in  the  third,  an  imitation 
Bureau  is  established  for  exemplifying  the  book-keepiqg 
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systems  of  large  banks,  companies  and  commission  booses. 
An  exceptional  feature  is  tbe  training  provided  in  tbe  last 
year  in  trade  usances  and  tbe  calculation  of  produce,  which 
includes  the  business  methods  of  many  different  markets  and 
exchanges,  dealings  in  raw  and  manufactured  material, 
together  with  import  duties  and  tariff  charges.  From  the 
foregoing  it  will  be  perceived  how  extensive  and  efficient  are 
the  mercantile  schools  of  the  Continent. 

In  addition,  attention  may  be  profitably  directed  to  the 
Real  Schools  of  Germany,  as  reorganised  in  1869.  These 
are  now  neither  more  nor  less  than  great  commercial 
academies.  The  course  of  study  is  nine  years.  No  Greek 
is  taught,  and  less  Latin  than  at  the  G^nasien,  which  pre- 
pares for  the  Universities,  but  much  time  is  bestowed  on 
German,  French,  English,  mathematics,  and  science.  In 
foreign  languages  there  is  no  attempt  at  fluency  in  conversa- 
tion, but  instead  the  pupils  are  well  grounded  in  the  master- 
works  of  great  national  writers.  To  overcome  linguistic 
difficulties,  students  are  encouraged  to  pass  some  time  in 
other  countries,  so  as  to  gain  conversational  power  and 
mastery  over  idiom  by  personal  contact  with  the  natives.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  Germany  is  not  by  any  means 
abandoning  her  hold  upon  classics,  either  in  the  Gymnasien 
or  Real  School,  and  that  the  authorities  strictly  enforce  their 
study. 

OtHBB  FoBHIGN  CoiOfBBOIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

There  exist  in  Paris  free  commercial  evening  classes, 
which  are  maintained  by  different  societies  and  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  both  men  and  women.  Those  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty,  whom  necessity  has  compelled 
to  enter  a  business  career  very  early  in  life,  may  here  in  the 
evenings  have  all  the  advantages  of  an  ordinary  day  commer- 
cial school,  and  thus  bring  themselves  up  to  the  level  of  those 
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whose  oironmstanoes  haye  provided  them  with  an  eflScient 
instnietion  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  things.  The  Ecoles 
des  Commerce  of  France  have  long  been  conspicnoas  for  the 
ample  proTision  they  make  for  the  equipment  of  young  men 
for  commercial  purposes.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
thoroughly  organised  is  the  Ecole  Superieur  de  Commerce, 
of  Paris,  founded  in  1820,  already  noticed.  Other  countries, 
especially  Qermany,  haye  since  largely  followed  the  example 
which  France  has  set,  in  the  institution  of  these  superior 
commercial  schools.  Belgium  offers  suitable  instruction  at 
many  Ecoles  Moyennes.  In  addition  to  these,  she  can  look 
with  pride  upon  the  celebrated  Commercial  Institute  at 
Antwerp,  in  the  establishment  of  which,  thirty-six  years 
since,  commerce  and  science  joined  hands  to  endeayour  to 
adjust  the  problem  of  mercantile  education. 

Those  who  haye  yisited  Belgium  can  bear  witness  to  the 
superiority  of,  and  special  facilities  offered  by,  their  system 
of  instruction.  It  may  be  asserted  that  as  regards  excellence 
of  training  combined  with  lowness  of  fees,  no  such  institu- 
tioDs  exist  in  Eilgland,  and  it  would  require  almost  a 
reyolution  in  our  present  ideas  ere  we  could  utilise  the 
ftdvantages  offered.  It  might  be  difficult  to  demonstrate 
clearly  that  the  great  commercial  capacity  of  the  Belgians  is 
ODtirely  due  to  the  influence  and  practical  nature  of  the 
instruction  giyen  in  these  schools ;  but  just  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  Antwerp  is  now  competing  most 
BQccessfully  with  our  British  carrying  trade,  as  well  as 
rapidly  lessening  the  greater  tonnage  in  and  out  of  the 
respectiye  ports  as  compared  with  Liyerpool.  It  may  be  of 
assistance  to  many  parents  to  draw  more  particular  attention 
to  the  Antwerp  Commercial  Institute,  founded  by  royal 
decree,  under  the  joint  control  of  city  and  state.  Being 
easily  and  cheaply  accessible  by  water  to  foreign  students,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  they  comprise  one-third  of  its 
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total  namber.  An  entranoe  examination  is  imperative* 
Belgian  boys  attending  ordinary  commercial  schools  are 
gradually  led  np  to  it ;  bat  foreign  yonths  generally  require 
a  preparatory  coarse,  and  a  special  class  is  held  for  them 
dnriDg  the  four  months  preceding  the  October  term  of  each 
year.  The  entrance  examination  comprises  a  composition  in 
French,  and  a  translation  from  French  into  German  and 
English,  physical  geography,  commercial  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, rudiments  of  universal  history,  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. This  test  is  usually  too  severe  for  foreigners,  and  is 
modified  in  their  favour,  especially  in  languages.  The 
course  is  two  years,  and  the  fees  are  £9  for  the  first,  and 
JBll  for  the  second  year.  Should  the  student  fail  to  secure 
a  diploma  at  the  end  of  this  period,  he  is  allowed  to  retrace 
his  steps  at  half  the  original  fees.  The  curriculum  is  a  very 
extensive  one,  and  involves  the  study  of  every  commodity 
known  to  civilisation,  its  production  and  distribution,  and  all 
appertaining  to  its  purchase,  shipment,  transfer,  and  sale. 
French  is  the  ordinary  language  of  the  students,  but  efficient 
instruction  is  supplied  in  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
and  English.  With  such  inducements,  and  at  so  low  a  cost, 
we  cannot  help  admiring  the  wisdom  of  those  heads  of 
families  who  bestow  upon  their  children  the  beuefits  of  a 
Continental  hall-mark,  sanctioned  by  the  security  of  Govern- 
ment control. 

Italy  has  a  complete  system  of  commercial  education ; 
while  the  little  kingdom  of  Boumania  supports  six  public 
mercantile  schools.  The  ordinary  schools  of  Switzerland 
devote  so  much  time  to  commercial  instruction  that  no 
special  institutions  are  needed.  Holland  has  efficient  com- 
mercial schools  at  Amsterdam,  Enschede,  and  Haarlem,  and 
in  addition  teaches  book-keeping,  knowledge  of  materials, 
commercial  law,  and  political  economy,  in  her  ordinary 
schools.  Although  varying  considerably  in  detail,  the  general 
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cnrrieolimi  of  all  these  institntionB  in  much  the   same. 
Immediately  a  student  decides  to  adopt  a  commercial  career, 
ehssics,  and  even  science,  are  abandoned  at  a  certain  point, 
and  modem  langnages,  together  with  the  principles  and 
practice  of  commerce,  substitnted.    Having  acquired  a  sufB- 
cient  mastery  over  the  language  and  literature  of  his  own 
and  one  or  two  other  important  nations,  he  enters  upon  a 
more  specific  course  of  study.    While  mathematics  are  not 
carried  too  far,  arithmetic  must  be  learnt  up  to  its  highest 
branches.     Industrial  and  economic    geography,  political 
history  and  economy,  the  transfer,  distribution,  and  charac- 
teristics, of  raw  and  manufactured  articles  of  commerce, 
their  chemical  and  physical  properties,  the  laws  and  condi- 
tions of  soils  and  climates,  the  resources  of  countries,  their 
imports,  exports,  customs  duties  and  tarifiis,  are  studied  in 
their  multifarious  conditions  with  an  earnestness  of  applica- 
tion which  can  scarcely  be  comprehended  in  this  country. 
Students  must  in  addition  make  themselves  proficient  in 
other  forms  of  mercantile  knowledge  and  operation,  such  as 
prices,  weights,  measures,  currency,  credit,  bullion,  bills  of 
exchange,  insurance,  consular  work,  the  natural  divisions  of 
commerce,  and  sources  of  demand  and  supply,  and  the  legal 
aspect  of  partnership,   companies,   and  trading  generally. 
It  may  be    gathered,    therefore,    how  by  an  harmonious 
blending  of  knowledge  and  purpose,  theory  and  practice, 
intelligence  and  capability,  and  mind  and  body,  the  Con- 
tmental  youth  is  in  a  position  to  use  commercial  knowledge 
profitably  at  about  the  same  age  as  the  British  boy  com- 
mences to  seek  it;  the  simple  explanation  being  that  the 
foreigner  has  made  mercantile  training  a  science  instead  of 
merely  a  trade  as  it  is  with  us. 

DrVBBSITT  OF  FOBBIQN   SYSTEMS. 

Although  the  object  is  the  same,  the  systems  adopted  by 
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the  varioas  mercantile  schools  of  the  Continent  are  not 
uniform.  The  special  report  on  commercial  edncation, 
presented  by  Messrs.  Perciyal^  Snmmers,  Felkin,  and  Paton 
to  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  last  ;ear,^  clearly 
exhibits  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Bayarian, 
the  Saxon,  and  the  Austrian  methods.  The  Bavarian  is  a 
six  years'  course.  Taking  boys  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  it  combines  mercantile  with  general  ins^truction.  Com- 
mercial subjects  are  only  taken  in  the  last  two  years,  but 
the  preceding  years  are  preparatory  thereto.  The  Saxon 
consists  of  a  three  years'  course,  beginning  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age,  upon  completion  of  an  elementary 
education.  The  special  mercantile  subjects  predominate, 
and  a  general  education  is  only  continued  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  obtain  the  military  certificate.  But  the 
commercial  curriciiilum  r  is  much  more  extended  than  the 
Bavarian.  The  Austrian  is  also  a  three  years'  course, 
beginning  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  the 
general  education  is  completed.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
mercantile.  .  rStudents  remain  up  to  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  are  trained  so  as  to  render  ordinary  business 
apprenticeship  unnecessary.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that 
while  the  Bavarian  system  offers  the  minimum  of  mercantile 
instruction,  it  gives  the  best  preparation  for  future  business 
apprjpiticeship.  The  Saxon  only  does  so  to  a  certain  extent, 
^rhile  the  Austrian  endeavours  to  supplant  apprenticeship 
alt€^ther.  Though  based  on  different  principles,  and 
having  essentially  distinguishing  characteristics,  we  have 
here  represented  three  methods  which  the  countries  named 
deem  best  for  securing  an  efficient  mercantile  education, 
together  with  the  general  culture  required  for  the  social 
position  which  will  hereafter  probably  be  attained.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  question 
whether  it  is  possible  to  give  efficient  mental  training  by 
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insirnetion  in  mercantile  Bubjects,  merely  combined  with 
foreign  lan/sraages  and  modem  science.  The  analysis  already 
alladed  to  shows  plainly  to  what  perfection  mercantile 
edacation  has  grown.  It  demonstrates,  moreover,  the  fact 
that  apprenticeship  in  business  life,  as  in  indnstrial  work, 
will  be  to  a  large  extent  probably  superseded,  and  that 
students  must  in  the  future  be  more  thoroughly  prepared 
for  commerce  in  the  school,  rather  than  in  the  office. 

The  question  may  now  be  reasonably  asked  why  Con- 
tinental nations  began,  before  we  did,  to  feel  the  necessity 
for  a  more  advanced  mercantile  education.     That  it  was  due 
to  the  desire  to  develop  their  new-bom  industries  is  obvious. 
Their  commerce  had  for  a  time  to  straggle  for  an  existence 
against  the  established  position  and  influence  which  ours 
had  ahready  attained.     The  natural,  indeed,  the  only,  alter- 
native was  to  improve  the  education  of  their  people  in  every 
conceivable  form.     This  determination  became  very  apparent 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  when  the  King  of  Prassia,  in  a 
celebrated  proclamation,  used  these   words  :—**  The   State 
must  gain  in  intellectual  power  what  she  has  lost  in  material 
power,  and  to  this  end  I  desire  that  everything  be  done  to 
extend  and  perfect  the  education  of  the  people."     Over- 
whelming defeat  and  bitter  military  adversity  had  forced  the 
conviction  that  the  mind  of  a  nation  was  worth  more  than 
its  soil.      Germany  has  since  accomplished  so  much  by 
increased   educational  means   that  the  relative  position  is 
more  evenly  balanced,  if  not  actually  changed  against  us. 
Without  further  comment  on  the  Continental  position,  we 
will  proceed   to  enquire  what  steps  are  being    taken    in 
England  to  follow  the  examples  referred  to,  and  restore,  if 
possible,  our  commercial  supremacy. 

English  Commsboiaii  Education. 
The  English  Universities  propose  that  the  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge  Schools  Education  Board  should  issue,  after  due 
examination,  a  commercial  certificate.  This  examination  is 
intended  for  persons  of  seventeen  years  of  age  who  desire  to 
enter  commercial  life.  Candidates  are  required  to  pass  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra ;  English  (including  shorthand,  as  a 
voluntary  subject) ;  at  least  one  modem  language  and  its 
colloquial  use;  geography,  and  one  literary  or  scientific 
subject.  The  City  and  Quilds  of  London  Institute  have  for 
some  time  past  made  instruction  in  French  and  German 
obligatory,  it  being  the  only  literary  training  they  give. 
Their  desire  in  doing  so  is  to  enable  students  to  ascertain 
from  the  trade  journals  of  other  countries  the  progress  made 
in  industrial  and  scientific  matters,  and  also  to  increase  their 
knowledge,  by  giving  them  the  power  to  communicate  freely 
with  foreigners.  The  Charity  Commissioners  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  adapt  some  of  the  old  endowments  to  the 
purposes  of  commercial  education.  The  Society  of  Arts 
which,  several  years  ago,  inaugurated  commercial  examina- 
tions, has,  with  the  hope  of  making  them  more  practical, 
decided  to  extend  the  curriculum  to  special  subjects 
relating  to  different  branches  of  commerce.  For  the  present, 
these  subjects  are  confined  to  the  commerce  of  food,  and  the 
commerce  of  clothing,  but  it  is  intended  to  add  other 
divisions,  as  time  and  experience  may  demand.  The  syllabus 
treats  of  the  main  divisions  of  trade,  and  candidates  are  to 
be  examined,  not  only  over  an  extensive  field  of  theoretical 
commerce,  but,  when  possible,  will  be  required  to  practically 
examine  and  report  on  samples  of  goods.  This  Society 
having  always  exhibited  the  deepest  interest  in  the  spread  of 
education,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  its  activity 
and  influence  will,  in  this  new  effort,  result  in  an  improved 
state  of  things.  Among  other  attempts,  mention  may  be 
made  of  University  College,  Liverpool,  where  a  two  years' 
course  of  study  has  been  initiated ;  and  other  similar  bodies 
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are  adopting  the  same  idea.  It  mnst  be  apparent,  howeTer, 
that  all  the  efforts  named  require  to  be  brought  into  one 
common  system  if  they  are  to  affect  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  country  at  large.  The  old  Oriental  mytho- 
logists  pictured  the  earth  resting  on  an  elephant,  and  the 
elephant  on  a  tortoise ;  but  what  supported  the  tortoise  they 
omitted  to  show.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  present  system 
as  a  whole  does  not  rest  upon  a  much  more  secure  basis. 

The  need  of  reform  in  this  respect  may  be  gathered  from 
some  of  the  remarks  made  at  a  representative  conference  of 
educationalists,  held  in  London  some  time  ago.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  then  stated  that,  with  regard  to  Public  and  Endowed 
Schools,  the  return  which  he  moved  for  three  years  ago 
showed  that  out  of  240  principal  schools,  there  were  no  less 
than  one  hundred  in  which  science  is  either  not  regularly 
taught,  or  only  one  hour  per  week  devoted  to  it,  and  that 
of  the  whole  number  only  twenty  devote  as  much  as  four 
hours  per  week  to  this  important  subject.  With  reference  to 
modem  languages,  there  are  forty  schools  in  which  either 
they  are  not  taught,  or  less  than  two  hours  per  week  are 
given  to  them.  In  more  than  half  the  schools,  less  than 
four  hours  a  week  are  alloted  to  modem  languages,  an 
amount  obviously  insufficient.  There  are  only  thirty  schools 
out  of  the  whole  number  in  which  as  much  as  six  hours  per 
week  are  devoted  to  modem  languages,  literature,  and 
history.  At  some  of  the  largest,  and  in  many  respects,  the 
best  institutions,  French  and  German  when  taught  at  all, 
are  taught  as  dead  languages.  It  is  often  alleged  that  we 
wish  to  drive  out  classics  and  literature.  This  is  an  entire 
mistake.  What  we  claim  in  public  schools  is  that  out  of, 
say,  thirty  hours  per  week,  six  might  be  devoted  to  science, 
six  to  modem  languages,  six  to  arithmetic,  and  two  to 
poHtical  geography ;  there  would  still  be  left  ten  hours  for 
Latin  and  Ghreek.     The  proposals  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  as 
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to  the  redistribation  of  the  carricnlnm  of  oar  Public  Schools, 
are  extremely  moderate  and  well  grounded.  At  the  same 
time,  do  not  let  as  overlook  the  difficulty  that  must  always 
arise  where  instruction  is  required,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
those  intended  for  a  professional  career;  and,  on  the  other, 
for  those  only  destined  for  commercial  life.  Their  objects 
and  requirements  are  so  diverse  that  it  will  probably  be 
found  impossible  to  bind  both  by  the  same  rules,  and 
uniformity  is  not  possible,  even  were  it  desirable,  under  such 
circumstances.  It  is  many  years  since  Milton  wrote,  **  We 
do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping 
together  so  much  miserable  Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be 
learnt  otherwise  easily  and  delightfully  in  one  year."  If 
this  was  correct  in  his  day,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be 
now,  when  the  knowledge  of  modern  languages  has  such  a 
strong  connection  with  our  commercial  necessities?  Time 
will  not  allow  of  a  further  enlargement  of  the  deficiencies  of 
English  commercial  education,  but  confirmation  may  be 
added  in  another  direction  to  present  in  stronger  terms  the 
wisdom  of  its  more  special  adaptation  to  meet  these 
necessities. 

FoRBiaN  Consular  Reports. 

Consular  reports  from  British  representatives,  the  most 
useful  portions  of  which  are  now  regularly  embodied  in  the 
monthly  journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  tell  in  what  manner 
our  commercial  education  is  incomplete,  and  go  far  to  solve 
the  troublesome  problem  as  to  why  we  are  losing  ground 
abroad.  In  addition,  they  teem  with  interesting  details  of 
the  material  resources  of  foreign  countries.  Many  of  our 
Consuls  point  out,  with  much  intelligence,  the  opportunities 
that  exist  in  their  several  districts  for  an  increased  trade 
with  England.  Inspired  by  local  knowledge,  they  also  offer 
to  traders  practical  hints  for  introducing  or  increasing  the 
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sale  of  nnmerons  commodities.     This  new  feature  in  these 
reports  has  fortunately  arisen  owing  to  instructions  lately 
issued  by  the  Goyernment  to  the  consular  body  to  report 
fally  on  all  mercantile  matters,  as  well  as  on  the  efforts  made 
by  foreign  competitors  to  supplant  us  in  their  own  and  other 
markets  of  the  world.    By  the  distribution  of  official  infor- 
mation in  an  easily  accessible  form,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  investigate  more  readily  the  subject  of  the  unprofitableness 
of  trade,  and  its  depression  in  recent  years.    It  has  been 
said  that  if  Louis  XYI  had  only  put  his  ear  to  the  ground 
and  heard  the  rumbling  of  the  earthquake  which  overwhelmed 
him  and  his  monarchy,  he  might  have  averted  his  doom. 
Let  us  be  wise  in  time,  and  prepare  to  turn  aside  the  dangers 
which  threaten  our  trade  by  studying  these  consular  reports, 
which  are  so  singularly  unanimous  in  the  conclusions  they 
force  upon  us.    In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  be  undeniable 
that,  in  those  instances  where  we  have  lost  the  commerce  of 
a  foreign  market,  our  traders  have  suffered  from  want  of 
proper  information ;  and  that,  secondly,  in  almost  every  case 
where  foreign  goods  are  supplanting  British,  it  is  not  on 
account  of  superior  quality,  or  cheaper  cost,  but  rather  that 
we  are  neglecting  to  adapt  our  productions  to  the  particular 
wants,  or  peculiar  tastes,   of   the  people— in    short,   our 
commercial  education  is  at  fault. 

Ton  will  remember  it  was  stated  that  one  of  the  three 
cardinal  defects  of  the  English  manufacturer  was  want 
of  adaptibility.  Let  us  now  look  a  little  further  into  this 
charge.  The  evidence  seems  indisputable,  that  when  a  con- 
tinental trader  determines  to  cater  for  a  foreign  customer,  he 
proceeds  upon  diametrically  opposite  lines  to  ourselves.  His 
tetions  have  the  merit  of  being  simple,  intelligent,  and 
profitable.  Commencing  with  an  efficient  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  people  with  whom  he  proposes  to  have 
business  relations,  he  employs  well  educat.ed  travellers  to 
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study  their  habits,  and  push  his  particalar  wares.  He  finds 
out  what  class  of  goods  the  foreigner  wishes  to  have,  does  his 
ntmost  to  make  them  and  thns  secnre  his  onstom.  In 
addition  he  corresponds  with  his  easterners  in  their  own 
tongne,  he  invoices  the  goods  in  their  own  currency,  pays  the 
necessary  duties,  and  delivers  them  free  at  their  own  doors. 
British  commercial  policy  has  hitherto  been  to  the  contraiy. 
Knowing  so  well  what  snits  ourselves,  we  have  insisted  too 
much  on  forcing  our  commodities  on  others  not  similarly 
situated  in  habit,  climate,  or  means  of  purchase.  The 
indifference  and  neglect  of  English  manufacturers  and  their 
unwillingness  to  adapt  their  products  to  specific  require- 
ments, is  mainly  responsible  for  our  loss  of  foreign  trade. 
The  British  consul  at  La  Bochelle  recently  reported:— 
**  There  is  undoubtedly  an  immense  amount  of  business  lost 
which  might  be  done  if  British  manufacturers  went  the  right 
way  about  it,  but  I  see  no  change  in  the  old  ways ;  people 
here  will  have  their  fancies,  and  although  British  shapes 
and  makes  may  be  a  great  deal  better,  they  do  not  seem  to 
see  it,  and  it  will  be  found  much  easier  to  suit  these  fancies 
than  endeavour  to  make  them  take  the  English  view  of  what 
is  best  for  them."  It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  natural  history 
that  bees  desert  the  flowers  of  the  old  colours  for  newer  ones, 
and  that  the  faintest  variation  in  tint  will  attract  them  in 
such  numbers  that  the  old  plants  often  perish  by  their 
neglect.  The  Continental  manufacturer  evidently  believes 
in  a  simple  and  natural  philosophy  of  this  sort,  and  success- 
fully applies  it  to  his  commerce.  Then,  again,  the  English 
consul  at  Genoa  deplores  the  suicidal  policy  of  certain 
English  exporters  who,  on  receiving  orders  for  goods  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  send  in  response  those  made  in 
Germany ;  and  he  seems  to  think  it  incredible  that  firms  of 
any  standing  can  be  so  shortsighted.  Report  after  report 
could  be  quoted  detailing  how  we  are  losing  some  of  the 
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foreign  trade  we  had,  and  how  the  merchants  and  mannfao^ 
tnrers  of  other  nationalities  are  taking  oar  place  because  we 
will  not  give  ap  onr  antiquated  ideas,  or  adapt  onr  goods  to 
the  needs  and  tastes  of  those  who  require  them.    In  numer- 
ous instances  we  find  that  the  British  article  is  really  better 
than  the  foreign  one,  and  generally  quite  as  cheap ;  but  the 
cogtomer  will  not  look  at  it  because  it  is  not  exactly  what  he 
wishes.    Consul  Bristow,  of  Chee-Foo,  says  we  persist  in 
sending  the  wrong  sort  of  razors ;  and  Consul  Oxenham,  of 
Chin-Eiang,  tells  us  it  is  no  use  our  shipping  matches  there 
unless  the  size  and  price  of  the  boxes  are  reduced.  It  may  be 
quite  wrong  of  the  Chinamen  to  decline  to  have  our  excellent 
She£Seld  razors,  and  to  prefer  the  short  thick-backed  ones 
made  in  Germany  instead.     He  may  also  repeatedly  bum  his 
fingers  in  using  matches  only  two-thirds  the  length  of  ours  ; 
bat  there  are  probably  600,000,000  Chinamen,  and  they  are 
not  only  a  wondrous  race  for  shaving,  but  must  consume  an 
enormous  quantity  of  matches.     Our  trade  with  Italy  is  not 
as  satisfactory  as  it  should  be.     While  the  increase  in  our 
exports  there  has  been  16  per  cent.,  that  of  Germany  has  been 
102  per  cent.,  and  Belgium  160  per  cent.     The  explanation 
of  this  is  stated  to  be  Continental  competition,  coupled  with 
want  of  actiTity  and  trade  facilities  on  the  part  of  British 
firms.    Everywhere  in  Europe,  and  also  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  same  tale  is  sent  home  by  resident  Consuls  that 
onr  Continental  competitors  are  in  more  sympathetic  inter- 
course with  the  importers  and  distributors  of  foreign  com- 
modities, and  are  thereby  securing  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 

Mb.  Gbiffin'b  EIepobt. 

Mr.  Grifiin  in  his  report  on  competition  with  English 
foreign  trade,  admits  that  the  export  trade  of  Germany  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  ours,  and  that  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  some  extent,  is  not  increasing  its  emporium 
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trade.  This  loss  of  emporium  trade  is  probably  dae  to  a 
change  in  the  great  currents  of  commerce.  We  are  fairly 
certain  that  we  can  never  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
France  and  Germany  in  the  silk  trade,  nor  can  either  of  the 
countries  named  deprive  us  of  our  enormous  bleaching 
powder  or  tinplate  business.  The  danger  rather  lies  in  our 
losing  many  of  the  smaller  markets  of  the  world  in  numer- 
ous industries  employing  large  numbers  of  the  working 
classes.  In  this  connection  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Britain  of  to-day  cannot  possibly  exist  by  internal  trade. 
External  business  is,  therefore,  a  condition  of  commercial 
existence,  and  we  shall  suffer  heavily  in  the  future  if  we 
lightly  regard  statements  so  authoritative,  or  allow  any 
disastrous  change  to  come  upon  us  unawares^ 

Mr.  Gosohen's  Solution. 

Mr.  Goschen,  in  his  Bectorial  Address  at  Aberdeen, 
endeavoured  to  analyse  the  dangers  of  our  position.  He 
holds  the  theory  that  although  you  may  give  the  rising 
generation  special  business  instruction,  teach  them  several 
languages,  and  found  High  Schools  in  imitation  of  similar 
foreign  institutions,  they  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  a  greater 
love  of  work  for  its  own  sake  can  be  inculcated.  He  also 
expresses  the  opinion,  founded  on  his  own  experience,  that 
the  German  clerk  is  much  superior  to  his  English  prototype. 
While  looking  at  the  subject  from  the  highest  intellectual 
standpoint,  and  admitting  that  British  commerce  has  been 
mainly  built  up  by  unerring  instinct  and  audacity  of 
enterprise,  Mr.  Goschen  does  not  appear  to  acknowledge 
sufficiently  that  it  was  to  a  large  extent  personal  interest, 
aided  of  course  by  natural  shrewdness,  that  over  and  over 
again  proved  to  be  enough  to  ensure  success  in  the  past.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  encourage  intellectual  interest,  and  also 
to  foster  the  establishment  of  general  principles,  rather  than 
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the  easier  methods  of  compromise  commonly  adopted  by 
business  men ;  bat  is  it  not  a  fact  that  severe  competition, 
And  absorbing  attention  to  detail,  allow  of  little  leisure  to 
ihe  average  British  merchant,  in  which  to  consider  the 
intellectual  conditions  that  some  may  deem  necessary  to 
success?  Being  conscioas  that  as  traders  we  have  lost  the 
control  of  many  foreign  and  colonial  markets,  that  we  mast 
be  prepared  to  meet  Continental  competitors  in  others,  and 
that  those  who  were  once  oar  castomers  are  now  often  our 
riyals,  does  it  not  seem  probable  that  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Ooschen's  ideal  merchant,  personal  interest,  or,  to  pat  it 
more  exactly,  the  necessity  of  living,  and  not  intellectaal 
considerations,  will  mainly  govern  oar  fatare  condact  in 
commerce?  The  German  clerk  may  exhibit  an  untiring 
zeal  for  work,  offer  his  services  for  the  smallest  remunera- 
tion, and  exist  on  the  barest  and  simplest  regime,  but  is  it 
not  personal  interest  that  brings  him  here  and  takes  him 
away  again  ?  This  individual  who  is  pourtrayed  for  us  in 
Walter  Besant's  Katherine  Regina,  tells  us  distinctly  that 
he  does  not  always  mean  to  live  the  life  of  a  clerk  on  a 
pound  a  week,  but  that  sooner  or  later  he  intends  to  trade 
for  himself  in  our  markets  and  be  a  serious  competitor.  As 
personal  interest  therefore  alone  induces  this  love  of  work, 
we  must  not  mistake  the  effect  for  the  caase.  Mr.  Goschen 
is  on  firmer  ground  when  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  factors 
underlying  the  demand  for  a  better  education  of  our  largely 
increasing  population.  He  finds  that  the  recent  rapid 
growth  of  trade  among  the  Germans,  together  with  their 
greater  eagerness  in  commercial  enterprise,  is  due  to  the 
scientific  spirit  which  has  pervaded  their  education,  and  that 
the  comparatively  slower  progress  of  our  own  trade  is  the 
result  of  neglect  in  this  respect.  He  allows  that  our  long 
continued  supremacy,  which  passed  virtually  unchallenged 
for  the  better  part  of  a  century,  is  responsible  for  this 
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^J  ^  given  to  the  lines  of  Cowper,  which  were  written  in 
^  ^  of  marvellonB  indnstrial  growth  and  prosperity : — 

**  The  band  of  commeroe  is  designed 
To  associate  all  the  branches  of  mankind. 
And  if  a  boundless  plenty  be  the  robe. 
Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe." 
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neglect.  And  last  of  all  he  sees  how  backward  we  are  in 
this  modem  apirity  and  that  without  it  the  unerring  instinct 
and  audacity  of  enterprise  of  former  days  will  not  avail  ns. 
Withoat  discussing  with  Mr.  Goschen  whether  greater 
knowledge,  or  a  greater  love  of  knowledge,  is  of  the  most 
value,  the  trenchant  address  of  this  combative  statesman  may 
be  passed  over  with  the  obvious  assertion  that,  first  and  fore- 
most, the  greater  knowledge  is  imperative,  and  must  be 
supplied  from  a  competent  source  and  authority.  Erostratos 
set  fire  to  the  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  in  order  that 
his  name  might  be  remembered.  The  co*ordination  and 
re-adjustment  of  English  Commercial  Education  presents  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  some  prominent  legislator  to  secure 
an  equal  measure  of  fame  by  fieur  worthier  means. 

Concluding  Propositions, 

Two  general  propositions  may  be  drawn  as  conclusions  to 
the  many  facts  and  opinions  here  set  forth : — 

I.— That  only  those  nations  who  are  able  to  produce,  and 
distribute,  requisite  commodities,  in  the  cheapest  manner,  or, 
who  can  offer  the  most  desirable  and  attractive  goods,  or,  can 
manufacture  that  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere,  will 
have  any  chance  of  attaining  an  advantageous  position  in  the 
future  trade  of  the  world. 

Our  early  manufacturing  supremacy  before  other  coun- 
tries became  possessed  of  equal  knowledge  and  power  is  a 
sufficient  confirmation  of  these  points. 

n. — That  only  such  countries  as  put  themselves  in  a 
position  to  supply  the  necessary  education  for  commercial 
production  and  distribution  can  expect  to  maintain  and 
increase  their  foreign  trade. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  entire  supererogation  to  enlarge  on 
the  benefits  of  commercial  intercourse;  but  new  emphasis 
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may  be  given  to  the  lines  of  Cowper,  which  were  written  in 
an  age  of  marvelloas  indastrial  growth  and  prosperity : — 

**  The  band  of  commerce  is  designed 
To  associate  all  the  branches  of  mankind. 
And  if  a  boundless  plenty  be  the  robe, 
Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe." 
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DOMESTIC  EDUCATION  IN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

By  Miss  FANNY  L.  CALDEB. 

It  might  perhaps  Beem  irreleyant  to  the  discassions  of  a 
learned  society  to  introdace  the  snhject  of  domestic  edaca< 
tioD,  were  it  not  that  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  two 
of  the  most  burning  questions  of  the  day»  to  solve  which  the 
judgment  and  ingenaity  of  all  thinkers  is  being  taxed,  viz., 
elementary  education,  and  the  employment  of  the  unem- 
ployed; or,  as  I  might  almost  venture  to  call  them,  the 
"unemployahle.^^ 

It  touches  also  on  another  point  which  is  daily  gaining 
in  importance,  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  rise  into  promi- 
nence with  the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  the  prophe- 
sied decline  of  wages;  this  is,  the  more  thrifty  use  in 
England  generally  of  foods  which  in  other  conntries  are 
made  the  most  of,  so  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation ; 
whereas,  in  England,  prejudice  partly,  but  ignorance  chiefly, 
waste  and  throw  away  much  that  would  materially  con- 
tribute to  maintain  the  health  and  strength  of  the  people. 

Since  this  paper  was  written,  an  article  by  Lord  Meath 
has  appeared  in  the  Janaary  Nineteenth  Century^  which 
tends  greatly  to  strengthen  the  argument  on  this  special 
point.  It  is  called  "  A  thousand  mouths  more  every  day," 
and  his  lordship  states  that  one  thousand  more  months 
to  feed  are  daily  added  to  the  population.  As  in  a  family, 
BO  in  a  nation ;  when  the  numbers  increase,  economy  must 
be  worked  out  in  some  direction,  unless  there  is  an  adequate 
increase  in  the  provision,  and  we  have  no  sign  that  such 
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increase  is  the  case  in  England  at  present.  We  had  better, 
therefore,  look  to  our  methods  of  using  with  skill  and  thrift 
what  does  lie  within  our  reach.  It  is  calculated  that  sixty 
per  cent,  of  a  working  man's  wages  goes  in  food,  hence 
anything  that  in  this  direction  promotes  economy,  combined 
with  comfort  and  nutrition,  must  be  a  distinct  national 
gain. 

I  have  elsewhere  connected  with  this  subject  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York's  definition  of  *'  sweating"  as  an  attempt  to 
organise,  and  make  productive,  labour  which  otherwise 
would  be  worth  no  wage  at  all.  We  are  made  aware  of  the 
large  number  of  women  and  girls  groaning  under  a  system 
that  trades  upon  their  incapacity,  but  perhaps  we  are  not 
equally  cognisant  of  the  number  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  **  sweated,"  but  drag  on  an  existence  of  haphaseard  ; 
strong  and  able  to  work,  but  incapable  of  anything  beyond 
the  very  roughest  employments,  of  which  the  supply  is  not 
as  unlimited  as  the  applicants  seem  to  believe,  and  the 
occupations  just  requiring  a  little  skill,  atid  perhaps  a  little 
thought,  go  a-begging,  while  women  starve  for  want  of 
remunerative  labour.  If,  after  eighteen  years  of  enforced 
education,  so  many  women  are  still  to  be  found  without 
capacity  for  taking  up  these  womanly  employments  when 
workers  are  so  often  in  demand,  there  must  be  something 
wrong  somewhere  ;  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  going  oat 
of  our  way  to  find  fault,  if  we  look  for  the  mistake  at 
the  root  of  our  social  structure,  and  accredit  our  present 
system  of  elementary  education  with  some  of  this  inca^ 
pacity. 

I  will,  therefore,  this  evening  limit  my  remarks  on 
domestic  education  to  its  development  in  the  elemental; 
schools,  where  our  girls'  powers  are  developed,  and  their 
habits,  tastes,  and  ambitions  are  formed. 

I  use  the  word  ambitions^  not  in  the  sense  of  forming 
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plans  in  life  which  they  aim  at  aeeompliBhing,  bnt  more 
simply  in  the  sense  of  the  sabjeots  in  which,  as  school-girls, 
they  are  prond  to  be  fonnd  proficient,  and  in  which  they  are 
glad  to  shew  skill  at  home. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  line  of  edncation  is  to  give 
the  idea  that  domestic  work  has  no  connection  with  intellec- 
tual acqoirements,  and  is  therefore  somewhat  derogatory,  so 
that  head  and  hands  are  not  expected  to  co-operate  to  make 
home  management  a  snccess.  It  is  to  the  ooltivation  of 
their  ambitions  towards  excellence  in  this  direction  that 
I  would  fain  look  for  reform  in  girls'  edncation. 

There  is  now  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  that, 
excellent  as  onr  system  of  elementary  education  may  be  in 
many  ways,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  quite  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  devised.  It  has  not  been 
based  on  lines  adapted  to  arouse  their  general  intelligence, 
or  develop  their  thinking  faculties,  or  prepare  them  for 
snccess  in  their  immediate  future. 

Quite  recently,  in  this  very  room.  Sir  Henry  Boscoe  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  *'that  boys  and  girls  leave  school  with  only 
a  varnish  of  education,"  and  the  experiences  of  our  recreative 
evening  classes  for  continued  education  betray  how  very  soon 
this  varnish  is  rubbed  o£f  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  By 
the  time  they  reach  these  classes,  most  of  the  knowledge 
has  flown;  the  power  of  thinking  does  not  seem  ever  to 
have  been  acquired,  and  but  little  idea  has  entered  their 
minds  that  their  book-learning  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
active  life  around  them. 

Some  of  these  experiences  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it 
not  that  the  loss  has  too  deteriorating  an  e£fect  to  allow 
even  of  a  smile. 

One  brief  sentence  in  the  protest  against  examination 
that  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  last  autumn  gives 
the  key  to  the  secret  of  this  vanishing  power  of  elementary 
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inerease  is  the  ease  in  England  at  present.  We  had  better, 
therefore,  look  to  onr  methods  of  using  with  skill  and  thrift 
what  does  lie  within  onr  reach.  It  is  calculated  that  sixty 
per  cent,  of  a  working  man's  wages  goes  in  food,  hence 
anything  that  in  this  direction  promotes  economy,  combined 
with  comfort  and  nutrition,  must  be  a  distinct  natioD&l 
gain. 

I  have  elsewhere  connected  with  this  subject  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York's  definition  of  *'  sweating"  as  an  attempt  to 
organise,  and    make    productive,   labour  which   otherwise 
would  be  worth  no  wage  at  all.    We  are  made  aware  of  the 
large  number  of  women  and  girls  groaning  under  a  system 
that  trades  upon  their  incapacity,  but  perhaps  we  are  not 
equally  cognisant  of  the  number  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  ''  sweated,"  but  drag  on  an  existeuce  of  haphasard ; 
strong  and  able  to  work,  but  incapable  of  ahything  beyond 
the  very  roughest  employments,  of  which  the  supply  is  not 
as  unlimited  as  the  applicants  seem  to  believe,  and  the 
occupations  just  requiring  a  little  skill,  atid  perhaps  a  little 
thought,   go  a-begging,   while  women  starve  for  want  of 
remunerative  labour.    If,  after  eighteen  years  of  enforced 
education,  so  many  women  are  still  to  be  found  without 
capacity  for  taking  up  these  womanly  employments  when 
workers  are  so  often  in  demand,  there  must  be  something 
wrong  somewhere  ;  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  going  out 
of  our  way  to  find  fault,  if  we  look  for  the  mistake  at 
the  root  of  our  social  structure,  and  accredit  our  present 
system  of  elementary  education  with  some  of  this  inca* 
pacity. 

I  will,  therefore,  this  evening  limit  my  remarks  on 
domestic  education  to  its  development  in  the  elementary 
schools,  where  our  girls'  powers  are  developed,  and  their 
habits,  tastes,  and  ambitions  are  formed. 

I  use  the  word  ambitions,  not  in  the  sense  of  forming 
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plans  in  life  which  they  aim  at  aGComplishing,  bat  more 
simply  in  the  sense  of  the  subjects  in  which,  as  school-girls, 
they  are  prond  to  be  found  proficient,  and  in  which  they  are 
glad  to  shew  skill  at  home. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  line  of  education  is  to  give 
the  idea  that  domestic  work  has  no  connection  with  intellec- 
taal  acqairements,  and  is  therefore  somewhat  derogatory,  so 
that  head  and  hands  are  not  expected  to  co-operate  to  make 
home  management  a  success.  It  is  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  ambitions  towards  excellence  in  this  direction  that 
I  would  fain  look  for  reform  in  girls'  education. 

There  is  now  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  that, 
excellent  as  our  system  of  elementary  education  may  be  in 
many  ways,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  quite  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  devised.  It  has  not  been 
based  on  lines  adapted  to  arouse  their  general  intelligence, 
or  develop  their  thinking  faculties,  or  prepare  them  for 
success  in  their  immediate  future. 

Quite  recently,  in  this  very  room,  Sir  Henry  Boscoe  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  *'that  boys  and  girls  leave  school  with  only 
a  varnish  of  education,"  and  the  experiences  of  our  recreative 
evening  classes  for  continued  education  betray  how  very  soon 
this  varnish  is  rubbed  o£f  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  By 
the  time  they  reach  these  classes,  most  of  the  knowledge 
has  flown;  the  power  of  thinking  does  not  seem  ever  to 
have  been  acquired,  and  but  little  idea  has  entered  their 
minds  that  their  book-learning  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
active  life  around  them. 

Some  of  these  experiences  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it 
not  that  the  loss  has  too  deteriorating  an  effect  to  allow 
even  of  a  smile. 

One  brief  sentence  in  the  protest  against  examination 
that  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  last  autumn  gives 
the  key  to  the  secret  of  this  vanishing  power  of  elementary 
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edacation.  ''  The  edacation  the  children  at  present  reeeive, 
and  the  life  they  have  to  live,  are  as  matters  separated  by  a 
great  gulf;  "  and  nntil  means  are  found  and  steps  are  taken 
to  bridge  over  this  galf,  and  prodnce  what  Sir  Lyon  Playfair 
calls  "  trained  intelligence/'  the  same  resalt  will  be  repeated 
with  each  new  set  of  scholars. 

It  is  most  difficalt  for  people  of  cnltivation  to  realise  how 
mach  of  it  depends  upon  the  '*  line  npon  line  "  e£fect  of 
general  sarroandings,  and  how  hard  it  is  for  these  children  to 
ponder  over  and  digest  their  book-learning  when  it  is  so  un- 
connected with  anything  that  they  see  and  hear  around  them. 

And  specially  is  this  the  case  with  the  girls,  whose  after 
life  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  home  management,  where 
head  and  hands  could  co-operate  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  all 
about  them  ;  whereas  now,  as  a  rule,  the  hands  struggle  on 
without  any  of  the  efficient  aid  the  head  might  so  well 
render.  And  the  lookers  on  cry  out,  *'  Where  is  the  good  of 
all  this  schooling  ?  " 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  forget  the  oft  repeated  argument 
that  a  good  general  education  is  the  true  basis  for  the  life 
structure,  but  I  also  remember  that  in  most  instances  these 
girls  will  be  called  upon,  either  in  their  own  homes  or  else- 
where, to  carry  out  this  domestic  management  in  one,  or 
even  all  of  its  branches,  almost  immediately  as  they  leave 
school,  without  any  leisure  to  chew  the  cud  of  knowledge, 
with  no  direction  as  to  how  to  join  mind  and  matter  in  the 
work  before  them,  and  worst  of  all,  with  no  ambition  to  excel 
in  such  a  minor  matter  as  domestic  life.  Nothing  in  their 
school  life  has  led  up  to  it,  and  one  rather  troublesome 
result  of  the  increasing  appreciation  in  which  schooling  is 
now  held  is,  that  whatever  is  not  taught  in  school  is  not 
worth  learning.  How  much  this  sentiment  tends  to  widen 
the  gulf  between  school  and  life  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  to  suffer  from  it. 
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Now  domestic  training  comes  in  here  as  the  bridge  that 
can  span  over  this  galf  and  connect  intellectnal  stndy  with 
practical  detail.  Olorified  as  a  code  snbject,  with  a  place  in 
the  time  table  and  a  government  grant,  manual  instmction 
is  acceptable  to  the  parents,  and  is  as  delightfnl  to  the  girls 
as  practical  experiment  is  to  a  science  student  whose 
researches  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  book  study  only. 

In  fact,  taught  as  it  is  now,  with  the  reasonableness,  the 
accuracy,  and  the  completeness  of  a  science,  it  has  the  same 
good  mental  e£fect  upon  girls  that  mechanics  and  other  prac- 
tical sciences  are  considered  to  have  upon  boys  in  teaching 
them  to  think,  and  to  understand  and  appreciate  natural 
forces,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  such  instruction  is 
certain  to  be  of  economic  value  in  after  life,  and  is  capable 
of  immediate  application. 

The  two  forms  in  which  we  recommend  domestic  educa- 
tion in  day  elementary  schools  are — practical  cookery  and 
laundry  work. 

Sewing  is  not  included  here,  as,  happily,  it  has  for 
some  years  been  classed  as  an  essential  subject,  and  is 
taught  with  more  or  less  efficiency  in  every  girl's  school. 
But  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  if  elementary  education  is 
to  falfil  the  design  of  the  Education  Department,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
"  give  such  instruction  to  the  scholars  in  general  as  will  best 
fit  them  to  fulfil  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  to  which  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  called,"  cookery  might  be  classed  as 
essential  even  before  sewing,  inasmuch  as  the  clothing  of  a 
family  can  be  bought,  in  fact  is  bought  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  very  poorest  people,  but  no  amount  of  money  can  buy 
a  well  ordered  home  and  the  thrifty  management  of  its 
resources. 

Both  cookery  and  laundry  work  are  matters  with  which 
almost  every  girl  will  have  subsequently  to  deal,  even  though 
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Bhe  were  never  called  upon  to  show  efficienoj  Id  reading  and 
writing,  and  they  are  perfectly  practicable  in  any  of  the 
modern  Bchools,  and  even  in  the  old-fashioned  ones  with 
a  little  extra  arrangement.  For  the  first  reason  therefore 
they  will  take  the  same  natural  place  in  after  life  as 
the  three  Rs,  and  should  cease  to  be  regarded  as  technical 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term ;  and  in  the  second 
they  recommend  themselves  by  their  facility  of  attainment 
to  all  school  managers  who  have  the  real  interest  of  their 
girls  at  heart,  and  are  anxions  to  make  them  capable  women 
as  well  as  clever  scholars.  Where  cookery  has  already  been 
introdnced  it  has  had  a  distinct  e£fect  in  making  the  papils 
more  perceptibly  intelligent  in  their  other  studies,  and  we 
need  only  to  point  out  what  a  relief  practical  work  is  to  the 
brain,  calling  into  healthy  action  the  stores  of  intellectual 
knowledge  laid  up  there.  Anyone  who  sees  a  class  of  girls 
at  work  over  their  cookery,  with  bright  countenance  and 
eager  manner,  evidently  enjoying  the  weighing  and  measur- 
ing and  the  counting  up  of  the  cost,  will  feel  that  we  are 
here  at  least  on  the  right  lines  of  education,  and  that  instead 
of  being  a  strain  on  their  minds  this  is  a  wise  and  productive 
application  of  the  mental  acquirements  of  the  preceding 
years  of  school  life.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  these  girls 
how  to  do  things,  they  are  taught  the  reason  of  every  prac- 
tical process,  so  that  they  gain  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  life,  and  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  the 
natural  resources  to  be  employed  in  supplying  them.  Mucli 
attention  is  purposely  given  to  instruction  in  the  art  oi 
choosing  suitable,  nourishing,  and  at  the  same  time  econo- 
mical articles  of  food,  as  not  unfrequently  the  smallest 
incomes  have  to  be  stretched  to  meet  the  need  of  the  largest 
families. 

If  the  public  voice  is  of  any  value,   the  rapidity  witl 
which  such  practical   instruction   has  gained   the  approval 
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of  edaeationists  will  be  a  strong  argament  in  its  snpport. 
Only  in  1870,  the  year  when  the  great  Ednoation  Act 
was  passed,  Mr.  S.  Smiles  wrote  from  France  an  article  in 
Good  Words,  remarking  on  the  careful  economy  and  skill  in 
cookery  of  the  French  women,  who  wasted  nothing.  Then 
he  adds,  ''Cooking  seems  to  be  one  of  the  lost  arts  of 
England,  .  .  .  and  onr  people,  through  want  of  know- 
ledge, probably  waste  more  food  than  would  sustain  another 
nation.  But  in  the  great  system  of  National  Education  no 
one  dreams  of  including  as  a  branch  ofit^  skill  in  the  pre- 
paration and  economy  in  the  use  of  foody  The  best  comment 
I  can  make  on  this,  is  to  mention  that  it  is  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  for  1887,  that  the 
government  grant  for  cookery  was  paid  on  account  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  girls,  a  total  that  had  been  annually 
rising  from  1883,  when  the  first  grants  were  made.  The 
steps  by  which  this  good  result  has  been  obtained  are  now 
things  of  the  past. 

The  addition  of  laundry  work,  as  a  suitable  branch  of 
domestic  education  has  been  only  quite  recently  suggested, 
and  on  that  account  failed  to  obtain  the  same  recommenda- 
tion as  cookery  from  the  Boyal  Commission  in  their  Final 
Beport,  though  warmly  supported  by  individual  members ; 
but  its  success  in  the  schools  where  it  has  been  tried  shows 
it  to  be  eminently  fitted  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  combined 
scientific  and  practical  training  for  girls,  and  justifies  the 
efforts  now  being  set  on  foot  to  procure  for  it  a  place  in  the 
Code,  and  a  suitable  government  grant  to  encourage  its 
adoption  in  day  schools.'*' 

*8inee  this  paper  was  read,  the  London  Sehool  Board  haa  received 
from  the  Drapers*  Oompanj  a  gift  of  £250,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
eiperiment  of  introduoing  laandry  work  into  their  sohools,  and  are  now 
preparing  to  open  five  centres  for  the  purpose.  The  efforts  ahready  made 
in  Liverpool  have  been  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  the  Liver- 
pod  Sehool  of  Oookery. 
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In  sach  work,  girls  come  to  realise  cause  and  effect. 
They  understand  the  value  of  book-learning  when  they  see 
the  power  it  gives  them  of  dealing  efficiently  with  the  mate- 
rials and  forces  of  nature,  with  the  calls  and  the  incidents  of 
life,  and  much  intelligence  is  developed  when  they  perceive 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  modes  of  working,  and 
are  brought  into  the  actual  practice  of  scientific  methods. 

With  the  echoes  of  the  recent  cry  of  over-pressure  still 
sounding  in  our  ears,  it  is  natural  that  a  difficulty  should 
arise  in  many  minds  as  to  how  these  practical  subjects  can 
be  taken  up  when  the  curriculum  is  already  overfull. 
I  And  it  is  here  that  we  must  expect  to  meet  with  differ- 

ences of  opinion,  perhaps  even  some  real  opposition,  not 
from  any  objection  to  domestic  education  itself,  but  from  the 
old  fear,  which  constantly  comes  up  under  a  new  face,  of 
lowering  the  mental  powers  of  girls  by  differentiating  their 
education  from  that  of  boys,  or  of  making  girls  less  intellec- 
tual, if  their  whole  school  life  is  not  spent  in  cramming 
them  with  facts  which  pass  out  from  their  minds  quicker 
even  than  they  were  forced  in. 

At  a  large  meeting  of  elementary  school  teachers, 
gathered  to  discuss  the  cookery  question,  one  master  rose  to 
speak  against  it  lest  it  should  take  time  from  other  subjects, 
and  he  drew  a  pitiful  picture  of  the  feelings  of  a  working 
man  who  should  come  home  to  supper  and  be  seated  down 
with  a  wife  incapable  of  discussing  with  him  difficult  ques- 
tions of  arithmetic.  Perhaps  I  should  add  that  the  speaker 
was  a  special  teacher  of  arithmetic. 

I  would  propose,  even  urge,  that  much  less  time,  if  any 
at  all,  should  be  given  to  ''English"  in  the  form  of  gram- 
mar and  analysis,  and  to  advanced  arithmetic — such  as 
is  designated  as  *'  useless  "  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Education  Acts. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  in 
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snpport  of  these  subjects,  that  they  are  a  good  mental  train- 
ing, and  are  imp^ortant  in  teaching  the  children  to  think. 
This,  however,  is  exactly  what  I  am  convinced  they  do  not 
do ;  that  the  reasoning  is  rarely  grasped  by  the  children,  and 
the  subjects  are  only  learnt  in  parrot  fashion.  I  will  give 
one  illnstration  which  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  many  experi- 
ences. A  class  of  eighty  children  was  examined  in  fourth 
standard  grammar.  They  had  been  well  taught,  and 
answered  well  the  questions,  which  were,  of  course,  founded 
on  the  lessons  they  had  received.  The  inspector  was  much 
pleased,  and  in  cheerful  tones  said,  "  Now,  children,  make 
me  a  correct  sentence  of  four  words  on  the  rules  about  which 
you  have  just  answered."  I  think  it  will  surprise  some  here 
to  learn  how  many  of  those  eighty  little  minds  had  grasped 
the  meaning  of  the  grammatical  rules  and  terms  in  which 
they  appeared  such  experts.  Not  one,  of  her  own  free 
thought,  could  frame  a  simple  sentence  of  four  words  accu- 
rately. Left  to  themselves,  very  many  of  them  would 
probably  have  uttered  quite  correct  sentences  from  what  the 
eye  had  seen  while  reading,  or  the  ear  heard  in  daily  talk, 
but  never  from  any  rules  of  grammar,  however  glibly  they 
might  be  poured  forth  in  examinations.  As  to  the  advanced 
arithmetic,  that  is  also  learnt  parrotwise,  and  by  it  the  girls 
are  carried  so  far,  and  so  rapidly,  past  the  simpler  rules  and 
principles  that  the  whole  subject  becomes  useless  to  them, 
and  it  is  said  in  the  Final  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commission 
that  ^'  although  girls  may  pass  in  the  subject  of  arithmetic, 
yet  they  are  often  unable  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the 
simplest  practical  use,  such  as  making  out  little  accounts 
for  their  parents,  or  calculating  the  interest  on  small  sums 
in  a  post  office  savings  bank."  With  such  evidence  before 
as,  much  cannot  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  value  of  grammar 
and  advanced  arithmetic  in  training  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  teaching  them  to  think,  and  we  cannot  but  believe 
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ihat  this  objeot  is  better  attained  by  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity, under  skilled  instraction,  of  bringing  head  and  hand 
into  practical  co-operation,  and  learning  to  do  one  or  two 
things  so  well  and  efficiently  as  to  be  a  power  in  their  hands 
in  all  after  life. 

This  is  considered  by  some  a  too  ntilitarian  yiew  of 
education,  but  with  the  terrible  difficulty  of  the  unemployed 
before  us,  it  is  a  wise,  if  not  the  best,  view  to  take,  unless 
we  mean  to  be  content  to  see  people  starving  around  us  and 
offer  them  books  as  consolation.  Stones  for  bread  they  will 
surely  call  it. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  education  is  meant  to  give  high 
and  noble  ideas  and  raise  the  tastes  of  the  people.  True, 
but  to  make  home  the  most  comfortable  and  attractive  of  all 
spots  is  one  of  the  noblest  ideas  a  housewife  can  conceive. 
And  as  to  the  tastes  of  the  people,  nothing  hinders  intellec- 
tual culture  more  than  the  drunkenness  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  this  important  domestic  management 
will  largely  tend  to  cure. 

The  late  Mr.  Christopher  Bushell,  a  magistrate,  and  also 
a  keen  and  liberal  supporter  of  cookery  in  elementary  schools, 
used  to  say  that  most  of  the  cases  which  came  before  him 
were  the  result  of  quarrels  which  arose  either  from  food 
not  being  properly  prepared,  or  from  its  not  being  provided 
at  all.  Provide  well  ordered  homes  and  we  may  hope  to  see 
a  more  literary  public. 

The  due  consideration  of  these  questions  is  the  duty  of  all 
sections  of  the  community,  inasmuch  as  so  many  now  by 
the  School  Board  vote,  and  others  as  promoters  of  elementaiy 
schools  in  various  ways,  take  upon  themselves  a  share  in  the 
guidance  of  public  elementary  education,  and  are  to  that 
extent  reponsible  for  the  results — responsible  to  the  parents, 
responsible  to  the  children,  and  responsible  to  the  nation  at 
large.    But  specially  so  to  the  parents,  as  we  have  to  a  great 
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degree  taken  out  of  their  handSy  and  done  it  of  course  for 
good,  the  preparation  that  their  children  shall  go  through 
for  their  life's  work. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  if  girls  at  school  are  not  too  young 
to  appreciate  snoh  instruction.  But  when  girls  of  eleven 
even  have  to  keep  house  it  is  surely  not  too  early  to  learn 
how  to  do  so  efficiently  ? 

One  of  the  ''Cooking  Scholarships"  that  Mr.  S. 
Smith,  M.P.,  placed  in  the  gift  of  the  committee  of  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Cookery,  was  awarded  to  a  girl  of 
twehe  years  of  age.  The  committee  decided  that  she  had 
better  wait  a  year  or  two  and  he  more  of  an  age  to  value 
it.  The  little  girl  came  to  the  committee  in  tears,  and 
begged  to  he  allowed  to  have  her  advanced  lessons  at 
once,  as  her  mother  was  just  dead  and  she  was  to  keep 
house  for  her  father  and  family,  and  the  knowledge  which 
such  instruction  would  give  her  would  be  such  a  help  in 
fulfilling  that  duty.  Of  course,  she  was  allowed  to  have 
her  way.  Those  who  know  much  of  the  life  of  the  working 
people  know  how  early  responsibility  is  laid  upon  many  of 
them,  and  know  also  that  girls  are  averse  to  entering  service, 
very  often  because  they  have  the  ignorant  idea  that  domestic 
work  can  be  only  drudgery  and  hardship. 

In  page  218  of  the  ''  Final  Report"  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Education,  under  the  heading  of  ''Conclusions/' 
we  find  this  very  explicit  conclusion,  "  We  desire  to  secure 
for  the  children  in  the  public  elementary  schools  the  best 
and  most  thorough  instruction  in  secular  subjects,  suitable 
to  their  years,  and  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  their 
future  lifer 

Knowing  as  we  do  the  immediate  future  of  probably  90 
per  cent,  at  least  of  the  girls  in  these  schools  (which  we 
have  already  discussed),  we  are  called  upon  in  calm  reason  to 
decide  whether  the  applied  arts  or  science,  whichever  we 
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like  to  call  them,  named  above  as  domestic  edacation,  of 
grammar,  adyanced  arithmetic,  French,  and  so  forth,  are 
best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  these  experts  in 
elementary  education,  and  fit  our  school  girls  to  fulfil  their 
purt  in  life,  and  succeed  in  the  struggle  for  existence  which, 
more  and  more,  seems  likely  to  be  the  roU  of  the  coming 
generation. 
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BEING  NOTES  ON  PABT  THE  THIKD  OP  A  WORK  BY 
E.  P.  POWELL,  OF  NEW  YORK.  ENTITLED  OUR  HEREDITY 
FROM  QOD. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  HIGGINS,   M.A. 

The  quotatioriM  from  Mr,  PowelVt  book  indieaU  by  a  number  the  page  on 
which  they  may  in  eubstanee  be  found,  but  are  not  generally  placed  within 
inverted  commat,  a$  nseeuarily  being  variouily  abbreviated,  or  in  other 
retpects  tUghtly  modified. 

Many  ihoaghtfal  minds  are  painfully  impressed  by  the 
apparent  conseqaences  of  the  doctrine  of  Heredity.  No 
other  branch  of  modem  science  falls  with  snch  crashing 
weight  upon  a  man's  thoughts  of  his  own  existence  as  an 
individual,  and  of  his  spontaneity  as  an  agent. 

We  know  that  there  are  intellects  so  constituted  as  to  be 
ready  to  give  up  individuality  and  spontaneity  if,  only,  they 
could  be  certain  to  be  mechanically  kept  from  going  wrong ; 
bnt,  to  ordinary  minds,  such  a  conception  proves  to  be 
repulsive  in  the  highest  degree.  To  have  no  self  to  devote, 
heart  and  soul,  to  a  worthy  object ;  and  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  if  one  had ;  that  what  a  friend  could  possess  in  us 
would  not  be  a  free  sympathising  spirit,  but  the  equivalent 
of  a  bit  of  rack  and  pinion  wheel-work,  ought  to  be 
intolerable  unless  it  be  true.  Certain  competent  writers 
have  felt  this  deeply,  and  have  set  themselves  to  enquire 
whether,  amidst  the  rush  of  knowledge  attending  the  dawn 
of  evolution  in  Biology,  contracted  views  of  life  and  its 
directive  forces  may  not  have  attained  undue  prominence, 
to  the  great  disparagement  and  hindrance  of  real  science, 
and  to  the  intense  discomfort  of  thousands  of  cultured 
minds.    In  the  foremost  rank  of  such  writers,  if  not  first, 
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may  be  placed  John  Fiske  of  America,  aathor  of  Outlines  of 
Cosmic  Philosophy f  based  on  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution^ 
2  Yols.y  1874.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  supersede  this 
work ;  bat  a  more  recent  volume,  of  about  400  pages,  has 
appeared  on  Our  Heredity  from  Ood,  by  E.  P.  Powell,  also 
of  America;  and  it  is  with  the  purpose  of  submitting  to 
you  some  account  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  this  remarkable 
book  that  I  have  given  prominence  to  its  title,  as  indicating 
the  subject  of  my  paper.  The  work  has  reached  a  third 
edition  in  America,  but  is  hardly  known  at  all  in  England. 
Mr.  Powell  resides  on  a  demesne  of  considerable  extent,  in  a 
beautiful  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  whole  of  the 
estate  being  devoted  to  horticulture.  Here  he  at  once  culti- 
vates plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  receives  inspira- 
tion expressed  through  a  fresh,  open-air  style  of  literary 
composition  which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is  the  vehicle 
for  thoughts  such  as  the  age  in  which  he  lives  should  receive 
with  sympathy  and  respect.  That  yon  will  agree  with  me  in 
this  is,  I  confess,  not  beyond  my  hopes  or  expectations. 

The  scope  of  Mr.  Powell's  work  is  indicated  by  its  title. 
Heredity  is,  no  doubt,  a  natural  law.  But  it  would  be 
unreasonable  and  false  to  argue  from  it  as  if  it  were  an  edict 
imposed  from  without.  Heredity  has  no  existence  apart 
from  the  universal  order  which  a£fects  its  action  as  the  life  of 
an  organism  influences  its  functions.  To  the  establishment 
of  a  higher  conception  of  Heredity  the  entire  volume  is 
devoted. 

The  last  of  the  three  sections  into  which  the  book  is 
divided  takes  up  evolution  after  Man  is  reached.  Having 
devoted  nearly  two  hundred  pages  to  illustrations  of  the 
peopling  of  the  world  by  the  development  of  life,  the  anthor 
proceeds,  in  a  chapter  on  '*  Go-operation  in  Evolution,"  to 
show  the  wonderful  unity  of  the  process,  whether  exhibited 
in  matters  physical  or  psychical. 
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LbOTURB    I.      CO-OPBRATION    IN    EVOLUTION. 

(Page  191.  I  know  nothing,  says  Mr.  Powell,  in  the 
history  of  evolution  so  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  as  the  social 
element.  For  in  reality,  from  the  very  outset,  there  has  not 
been  a  mere  selfish  individual  struggle  to  exist,  but  there  has 
been  co-operation  and  helpfulness  in  every  stage  of  the 
ferment,  between  all  creatures  and  all  forms  of  life,  and  even 
between  the  unconscious  forces.) 

The  knowledge  of  such  co-operation,  if  it  can  be  shewn, 
certainly  constitutes  a  wondrous  advance  on  the  evolution  of 
the  schools,  in  the  days  when  the  Origin  of  Species  first 
came  out.  I  can  never  forget  the  horror  produced  in  my 
own  mind  by  the  idea  that  Nature  was  one  huge  battle  of 
life — one  universal  reckless  struggle  for  existence.  The  state- 
ment, however,  contained  a  measure  of  truth.  Not,  as  we 
now  know,  such  a  measure  as  was  then  assumed — though 
the  struggle  and  the  bloodshed  were  there  sure  enough — 
and  the  story  was  well  told.  But  there  was  another  story 
which  should  have  been  inseparable,  and  that  was  not  told ; 
for  it  seemed  to  support  teleology,  and  teleology  was  then 
confidently  assigned  to  the  camp  of  the  opponents  of  science. 
Let  us  not  hastily  condemn  partial  statements  on  either 
side,  at  an  epoch  when  natural  selection  seemed  to  sweep 
like  a  flood  over  the  whole  field  of  view  in  Biology.  In 
such  a  crisis  I  regret,  but  wonder  not,  that  the  teleology  of 
those  days  involved  a  stumbling-block  to  scientific  minds. 
But  an  amazing  change  has  been  developed  in  this  respect. 
The  teleology  advocated  by  Mr.  Powell  is,  I  believe,  of 
that  higher  kind,  concerning  which  Professor  Huxley  thus 
writes: — 

"  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  service  to  the  philosophy  of  biology 
rendered  by  Mr.  Darwin  is  the  reconciliation  of  teleology  and 
morphology,  and  the  explanation  of  the  facts  of  both,  which  his  views 
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offer.     .     .  .     It  is  neoessaiy  to  reaoBber  thmt  there  is  a  wider 

teleology  which  is  not  touched  by  the  doctzine  of  evolution,  but  is 
actually  based  upon  the  fundamental  proposition  of  erolntioii." 
(Huxley,  in  Life  of  Darwin^  yol.  iii,  page  197.) 

One  of  the  principal  spheres  illastraiing  co-operation  in 
evolntion  is  that  of  automatic,  or  reflex  action,  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  already  made,  as  assnmed  to  dominate  even  in 
the  most  exalted  powers  of  the  human  mind.  For  example, 
affection,  pity,  hope,  awe,  imagination,  have  been  asserted  to 
be  mere  cerebral  symptoms ;  and  volition  has  been  compared 
to  the  sound  of  a  clock  bell,  indicating  the  position  of  the 
works  within. 

Exaggerated  as  such  statements  may  be,  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  Mr.  Powell  would  oppose  them  abso- 
lutely: at  all  events  that  would  not  be  his  method  of 
confuting  the  pan-mechanical  theory.  Rather,  he  would 
urge  that  from  the  beginning,  and  in  the  lowest  forms  of 
life,  there  has  always  been,  associated  with  automatic  action, 
a  psyche,  a  zel  seele,  a  bios ;  and  that  the  evolution  of  the 
two  has  run  on  together  in  harmony  and  entire  co-operation. 
With  this,  as  we  know.  Prof.  Haeckel  now  agrees.* 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  book.  Physics  no  longer 
appear  to  be  at  variance  with  psychology — not  that  the 
former  has  swallowed  up  the  latter,  but  because  both  are 
found  to  be  too  vast,  too  faithful  allies,  from  the  most 
ancient  times ;  and,  both  of  them,  too  plainly  essential  parts 
of  the  cosmos,  for  the  one  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  the  other. 

Of  Mr.  Powell's  many  illustrations  of  co-operation  in 
evolution,  connected  with  automatic  action,  a  few  only  can 
be  cited,  and  these  much  abbreviated.  Says  our  author — 
whatever  we  learn  to  do  perfectly,  for  the  most  part  we  do 
automatically.     We  breathe — our  blood  circulates — we  as- 

*  Monograph  of  the  Radiolariana  eolUeted  in  the  **  Challenger'*  (Haeokel). 
Introduetion,  p.  oxxviii. 
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similate  oar  food — automatically.  To  as,  all  this  comes  as 
a  matter  of  coarse.  We  say  that  we  do  these  things 
naturally,  and  we  say  rightly ;  bat  we  forget  how  much 
is  meant  by  the  word  ''naturally" — what  a  measureless 
amount  of  eyolation  and  heredity  must  be  involyed  in  the 
perfect  accomplishment  of  our  most  ordinary  functions. 

(Page  195.  It  took  ages  to  establish  a  heart.  Lower 
creatures  had  this  to  aim  at  and  to  do,  and  then  it  was  done 
for  them  and  all  those  that  came  after  them,  with  need  only 
of  modification  through  environment  and  by  development.) 

But  the  first  heart  was  a  co-operative  work,  physical  and 
psychical,  in  a  process  leading  to  the  possibility  of  a  higher 
life,  unattainable  with  no  better  organ  of  circulation  than 
sufficed  for  the  laboured  systole  and  diastole  of  an  animalcule. 

The  author  believes  that— ''Take  it  all  in  all,  ninety- 
nine  hundreths  of  all  a  man  does,  he  does  automatically." 
What  wondrous  relief  and  freedom  of  action  is  thus  a£forded 
to  the  highest  reasoning  and  reflective  powers.  This 
pffyehical  relief,  as  well  as  organic  excellence,  is  pointed  to, 
when  eyes  and  lungs  and  a  nervous  system  were  initiated. 

Equally  is  co-operation  shewn  in  the  preservation  of 
acquired  advantages  by  the  active  principle  of  heredity.  All 
the  higher  animals,  in  the  embryo  state,  before  they  are 
bom,  pass  successively  through  forms  resembling  lower 
creatures  from  which  they  have  ascended.  What  is  to  pre- 
serve the  helpless  embryo  from  sinister  maternal  influences, 
or  carry  it  safely  through  its  due  number  of  philogenetic 
stages,  but  the  strong  hand  of  heredity  which  moulds  with 
tender  grasp  the  unconscious  germ. 

But  the  evolution  of  which  heredity  is  the  chief  minister, 
is  not  a  Bellona  caring  only  to  bestow  on  one  vassal  sharp 
fangs,  and  on  another  swiftness  of  foot  to  escape  them.  If 
less  conspicuously,  yet  not  less  really,  does  primitive  evolu- 
tion declare  for  the  higher  and  gentler  and  nobler  capacities 
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of  life.  The  lowest  forms  of  organisms  are  destitute  of  sex. 
Then,  by  slow  gradations,  arose  that  astonishing  division  of 
the  unit  into  male  and  female,  the  fonntain  head  of  love 
and  poetry  and  sense  of  beanty. 

In  the  ontset  of  life,  reproduction  involved  no  long 
continued  relation  between  parent  and  o£fspring.  In  the 
invertebrates,  and  in  fishes,  some  commencement  was  made 
in  this  direction :  in  birds  there  was  further  development  of 
parental  intercourse ;  but  it  was  transient.  Then  came  the 
mammals  with  their  intense  a£fection  for  their  young,  which 
was  brave  and  altruistic,  but  brief,  not  lasting  for  a  year; 
till  we  reach  the  quadrumana  having  a  greatly  lengthened 
period  of  infancy  and  a  dependence  lasting,  sometimes,  even 
for  years.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  whither  all  this  was 
leading.  In  man  it  was  to  a  greatiy  prolonged  infancy,  to  a 
dependence  which  extended  to  the  time  of  youth,  to  a  love 
that  knows  no  period  of  limitation  ;  and  to  the  necessity  for 
a  permanent  home. 

(Page  198.  So  from  the  very  first  the  order  grew  towards 
the  home  life ;  in  which  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of 
a  household  fulfils  the  functions  of  a  highly  complex  life,  as 
in  a  coral  or  a  sponge.  Out  of  the  thought  of  home  has 
grown  every  element  of  social  progress.  The  family  is  the 
unit  of  human  existence.  All  civilization  is  the  unfolding  of 
the  words  father,  mother,  child.) 

The  ascent  from  reproduction  by  spontaneous  fission,  to 
the  same  function  as  involving  the  human  family  and  home, 
is  only  one  of  the  lines  illustrating  co-operation  in  evolution. 
Others  must  be  omitted ;  but  the  lecturer's  concluding  words 
are  as  follows. 

(Page  215.  It  has  been  my  purpose  in  this  lecture  to 
show  that,  from  the  very  outset,  evolution  has  implied  some- 
thing besides  a  mere  brute  struggle  for  existence;  that  it 
involved  a  mutual  helpfulness  and  co-operation  for  a  common 
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good ;  and  that  Nature  stood  pledged  in  the  cell  to  create  a 
moral  intelligence,  and  in  every  cataclysm  to  establish  as 
the  ultimate  law  "  On  earth  peace,  good-will  to  men/' 

It  has  also  been  my  purpose  to  bring  out  the  daality  of 
nature,  as  in  earlier  lectnres  the  anity ;  bat,  as  we  see,  there 
is  no  unity  except  in  the  multifold,  and  that  the  multifold 
can  exist  only  in  unity.) 

Leotube  U>    DniYiNa  the  Golden  Spikes. 

This  somewhat  fanciful  title  was  suggested  to  the  lecturer 
by  an  incident  that  occurred  ''when  the  Northern  Pacific 
BaOroad  was  completed.  President  Yillard  then  made  the 
event  memorable  by  driving  a  spike  of  gold  where  the  last 
rail  joined  the  two  extremes.*'  On  this  Mr.  Powell  remarks 
that  ''the  evolution  of  humanity  has  been  signalised  at 
well  defined  points  of  progress  by  its  golden  spikes." 

The  lecturer  was  not  likely  to  limit  the  advance  of  the 
human  race  to  development  in  one  direction.  Arts,  sciences, 
inventions,  distribution,  discoveries,  the  forming  of  nations — 
all  these  and  other  lines  of  progress  a£ford  striking  examples 
of  periodicity.  Again  we  can  follow  only  one — that  in  which 
law  and  religion  are  combined. 

"Religions,  from  the  outset,  have  had  approximately  a 
period  of  about  five  hundred  years.  Brahminism,  itself  a 
reformation  of  an  antecedent  faith,  burst  out  simultaneously 
over  Asia  about  2000  b.o.  The  law-giving  by  Manu  in 
Southern  Asia,  by  Tschow  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  by  Moses  in 
Western  Asia  was  spontaneous  and  simultaneous  about  1400 
and  1500  b.o.  The  song  and  psalm  era  of  David  and  Homer 
was  about  1000  b.o.  Buddha  in  India,  Confucius  in  China, 
Socrates  in  Gh*eece,  flashed  forth  about  500  B.o.  Five 
hundred  years  later,  Jesus,  concentrating  all  lines  of  evolu- 
tion, symbolized  the  cosmopolitan  unity  of  all  future  develop- 
ment.    500  to  600  A.D.  the  papacy  was  established,  and 
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Mohammed  began  his  crnsade  of  monotheism.  1000  a.d. 
the  completed  hierarchy  was  established  by  Hildebrand: 
1500  A.D.  the  reformation  by  Lnther  was  kindled.  As  we 
near  2000,  it  seems  certain  that  we  are  approaching  the 
culmination  and  establishment  of  the  age  of  Beason  as  the 
basis  of  Faith." 

Lecture  UI.    Jesus  the  Christ  of  Evolution. 

To  the  majority  of  thonghtfol  Christians  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  regard  evolntion  with  feelings  of  respect 
and  reverence,  and  who,  perhaps,  can  scarcely  realize  the 
possibility  of  doing  so,  it  may  be  painfal  to  hear  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  spoken  of  as  the  Christ  of  Evolution. 

A  moment's  reflection  must,  however,  render  it  plain  that 
Jesus  held  a  most  distinguished  position  in  the  secular 
history  of  the  world  and  of  mankind;  and  that  evolution 
claims  an  interest  in  every  event,  great  or  small,  physical  or 
psychical.  Unless,  therefore,  he  is  prepared  to  reject  modem 
science  altogether,  the  Christian  should  welcome  any  aspect 
in  which  Christ  is  presented,  so  far  as  it  represents  addi- 
tional features  in  the  fulness  of  his  character. 

The  lecturer  follows  a  consistent  course ,  or  he  would  not 
be  worth  hearing;  and  in  doing  this  he  urges,  (page  248,  that 
a  false  conception  of  Jesus  is  a  necessity  inevitable  to  those 
who  look  on  the  world  as,  in  natural  goodness,  a  wreck,  and 
on  man  as  the  mere  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  a  moral  break- 
down of  divine  purpose.  On  such  a  platform,  an  unselfishly 
great  character,  with  heroic  proportions,  is  a  miraculous 
product.  He  cannot  be  natural,  for  the  natural  man  is  bad. 
On  the  basis  that  typical  humanity  is  not  a  degenerate 
product  of  nature,  but  that  it  has,  from  its  earliest  dawn, 
risen  in  intellectual  and  moral  power ;  that  the  race  is  still 
rising,  and  is  to  rise  for  an  indefinite  future — the  conclusion 
may  reasonably  be  that  Jesus  is  the  son  of  Man,  pre-emi- 
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nently  gifted  with  a  genias  for  haman  sympathy,  a  man  who 
above  all  things  loved  hnman  nature.  Such  is  the  historic 
Christ  Of  the  mystical  Christ  it  is  asserted,  on  anthority 
presmned  to  be  infallible,  that  he  is  to  end  his  career  of 
beneficence,  as  jndge  of  all  flesh,  even  of  those  who  have 
never  felt  his  love  or  heard  his  name.) 

(Page  246.  The  facts  of  evolntion  bearing  on  the 
position  of  Jesns  may  be  thns  briefly  snmmed  np.  Man 
had  existed  on  the  globe  for  a  period  of  vast  length,  reaching 
back  to  the  glacial  epoch,  when  his  structure  and  function 
were  anthropoid,  but  not  strictly  human.  His  career  was,  at 
the  first,  like  that  of  animals,  a  struggle  for  existence.  Any- 
thing like  a  mental  career,  or  a  moral  development,  he  did 
not  have  until  within  the  last  ten  thousand  years.  He  made 
no  history  for  all  the  earlier  period.  He  built  no  cities,  had 
no  ships,  invented  no  written  language,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  had  no  language  at  all.) 

(Page  249.  Five  thousand  years  b.o.  commerce  had  led  to 
tribal  life ;  had  built  ships,  domesticated  horses  and  camels 
and  cows,  and  built  great  cities.  Someone,  about  2000  years 
before  Jesus,  had  the  grandest  idea  of  all.  His  idea  was  an 
alphabet  of  signs  to  represent  vocal  sounds.  So  a  bit 
of  bark,  or  the  face  of  a  rock,  could  talk  as  a  man  himself 
eonld  talk ;  only  addressing  the  eyes  instead  of  the  ears.) 

(Page  250.  Eight  hundred  years  before  Jesus,  thought 
began  to  cumulate  in  ganglia  or  nuclei.  Literature  and  art 
broke  away  from  the  priests.  Philosophy  was  bom  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  Glorious  day  for  mind !  Thales  of  Miletus 
was  the  first  of  a  grand  succession  of  thinkers.  Language 
was  growing  richer,  and  so  men  bad  intellectual  tools  to  work 
with.  Five  hundred  years  before  Jesus,  things  were  red-hot. 
The  beautiful  rhythm  of  the  Greek  language  flowed  in  har- 
mony with  the  flute  as  its  orators  addressed  the  crowded 
popnlace.    Socrates  came,  then  Plato,  Aristotle,  Xenophon, 
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Pericles.  What  ui  mge  it  was,  when  a  dot  in  the  iBgean 
Sea  begat  a  repablie,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts.  In 
India,  abont  the  aame  time,  was  bom  Bnddha,  the  prince  of 
peace,  and,  soon  after,  Asoka,  the  divinest  of  kings.  In 
China,  Cionfneias  appeared,  and  Laotae,  the  more  radical 
Eyerywhere  in  all  the  world  mind  was  showing  its  marrelloQB 
capabilities ;  thought  was  rising  to  supremacy.) 

(Page  251.  The  old  stroggle  with  bmte  force  was  over 
bnt  a  mightier  contest  was  at  hand.  Man  must  now 
conqner  himself.  Would  not  the  gods  help  in  this  moral 
battle,  as  they  had  been  used  to  help  in  the  battling  of 
armies?  The  womb  of  humanity  laboured.  It  brought 
forth  the  victory  of  peace  and  hope  and  love.  Evolution 
closed  its  first  volume  and  opened  the  second,  with  Christ 
as  its  frontispiece.) 

At  such  an  era  to  be  a  Jew  was  to  hsTc  the  advantage 
over  all  other  races.  No  other  race  could  produce  an 
example  capable  of  subordinating  all  inferior  ties  to  his 
position  as  the  ''  Son  of  Man."  (Page  258.  HiUel  ^d 
Gamaliel  had  reached  a  wide  philanthropy,  something 
better  than  patriotism.  Jesus  had  what  they  had,  but  he 
had,  as  no  one  before  him  had,  sympathy  for  man  as  man. 
A  Greek  would  have  tried  to  argue  the  world  into  a  higher 
life.  A  Hindoo  would  have  expected  the  golden  life  only  by 
way  of  meditations  and  fastings.  A  Soman  would  have 
used  law  to  compel  righteousness.  A  Jew  only,  by  heredity, 
was  prompted  to  discern  the  supreme  power  of  love  and 
hope.  Whatever  else  a  Jew  is,  he  is  always  a  hoper.  And 
a  man  that  hopes  always  is  an  upward  looker.  Jesus  was 
the  incarnation  of  this  national  tendency.)  (Page  257.  A 
true  estimate  of  Jesus  must  take  into  account  that  he  was  a 
healer.  I  do  not  desire  to  take  you  into  the  realm  of  the 
extra-natural.  The  psychical  facts  to  which  I  refer  are  folly 
as  natural  as  the  simplest  physical  facts.     Sympathy  always 
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heals.  It  is  the  typical  power  of  the  age  aheadi  as  opposed 
to  the  age  behind.  Jesas  was  a  prophet  of  the  psychic  age  ; 
a  possessor  of  vast  psychic  power.  It  was  in  him  that  rich 
subtle  power  of  help,  that  charm  and  beaaty  of  life  which, 
higher  than  an  angel's  visit,  comes  to  ns  when  we  meet 
a  healthy  body  charged  with  a  pnre  mind.  His  presence 
was  sweet  and  health-giving.) 

I  can  only  refer  to  one  other  of  the  leotnrer's  remarks, 
bnt  it  is  one  that  is  very  characteristic  of  Mr.  Powell's 
habits  and  style  of  thonght. 

(Page  258.  Jesas  was  a  man  of  the  people ;  not  a  priest, 
nor  a  prince,  nor  a  noble  of  any  sort.  His  blood  was  fresh 
and  virile.  In  horticaltnre,  when  we  labour  for  a  new 
advance  in  any  froit,  we  do  not  take  the  highest  product 
of  cultivation  to  work  from ;  at  least  we  rarely  succeed  in 
getting  a  higher  evolution  from  that  which  already  is  remark- 
ably developed ;  we  go  back  to  fresh  stock  and  make  a  new 
start.  Nature  always  does  this.  From  the  standpoint  of 
evolution  Jesus  does  not  appear  as  the  incarnation  of  a 
national  God,  the  Jehovah  of  armies;  but  far  more  than 
that,  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Supreme  Life,  vivifying 
measureless  past  years  of  the  life  of  man.  Yes,  more,  as 
the  incarnation  of  all  life,  from  its  dawn  upon  the  earth ; 
then  and  now,  knocking  at  the  golden  gate  of  a  higher 
humanity.) 

Feeling  that  I  am  far  from  having  done  justice  to  Mr. 
Powell's  lecture  on  "  Jesus  as  the  Christ  of  Evolution,*'  I 
am  still  hopeful  of  your  consent  to  the  deep  interest 
abiding  in  the  witness  which  connects  the  life,  character,  and 
ministry  of  Christ,  with  his  place  in  evolution  and  history. 

Lectube  IV.    Is  THE  Golden  Rule  workable? 

This  enquiry  seems  to  be  suggested  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  in  a  strong  light  the  main  contention  of  the  whole 
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work — ^namely,  that  progress,  and  not  perfection,  is  the 
goal  in  Evolntion.  This  is  a  position  which  needs  not 
proof,  hat  thought.  A  state  of  society  in  which  the  golden 
rule  was  universally  observed,  would  leave  nothing  ethically 
to  be  desired,  and  evolution  in  morals  would  be  at  an  end, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  automatic  action. 

The  golden  rule  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  the  model 
of  a  perfect  morality.  But  whilst  investigating  the  schemes 
by  which  the  various  religions  of  the  world  have  professed  to 
further  its  practice,  the  author  becomes  embittered  and 
unjust.  ^*  The  world,"  he  says,  ''  contains  not  less  than 
fifty  millions  of  priests,  monks,  and  medicine  men,  whose 
business  it  is  to  sustain  notions  and  customs  that  would 
quietly,  by  the  common-sense  of  mankind,  be  consigned  to 
the  keeping  of  history."  *'  Whoever,  in  any  generation, 
has  been  the  best  expression  of  the  golden  rule  has  met 
with  obloquy,  if  not  with  the  fate  of  Jesus,  Socrates,  and 
Lincoln." 

These  are  not  words  of  measured  exactness,  but  rather  of 
passionate  indignation.  He,  himself,  is  sensible  of  being 
carried  away.  (Page  281.  Sewing  women  are  compelled 
to  see  their  children  grow  up  in  the  streets  on  garbage,  and 
become  as  morally  foul  as  the  barrels  are  foul  out  of  which 
they  rake  their  crusts.  Every  day,  almost  every  hour  of 
every  day,  an  unfortunate  gives  up  the  conflict  and  kills 
himself,  and  possibly  his  family — elbowed  down,  and  out. 
Elbows  govern  the  system.  When  one  writes  of  these 
things  the  ink  is  no  longer  ink — it  is  gall.) 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  closely  to  follow  the  lec- 
turer in  an  utterance  to  which  it  must  have  been  sad  to  listen. 
Tet  it  is  pleasant  to  mark  how  fearlessly  he  confronts  the 
appalling  picture  drawn,  without  any  hesitation  as  to  duty, 
or  as  to  hope.  It  is  not  for  the  Evolutionist  to  acquiesce  in 
human  misery  because  of  a  chance^  revealed  to  a  few,  of  perfect 
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rest  in  the  world  to  come.  He,  too,  looks  for  an  nndying 
lot;  but  his  present  part  is  to  contend  manfully  against 
ignorance  and  wretchedness ;  and  in  so  doing  he  is  a  fellow- 
worker  in  a  glorious  process,  which  by  heredity  from  a 
living  atom,  into  and  through  the  brnte,  has  developed  intel- 
ligence and  rightness,  because  our  heredity  is  from  God. 

I  cannot  think  that,  in  this  lecture,  Mr.  Powell  is 
himself.  He  submits  to  be  led  as  if  fascinated  by  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  dark  side;  perhaps  because  he  starts 
with  the  object  of  showing  how  impracticable  is  the  sweet 
and  reasonable  golden  rule.  Sure  we  may  be,  nevertheless, 
that  we  have  seen  some  dispositions  very  endearing  because 
they  have  been  permeated  by  it.  Entire  self-renunciation 
would  not  fulfil  the  golden  rule,  which  itself  appeals  to  our 
sense  of  the  way  in  which  we  like  to  be  treated  by  others. 

It  is  an  ever  to  be  remembered  feature  in  the  life  of  man 
that  the  removal  of  certain  disadvantages  would  often  involve 
the  loss  of  greater  benefits.  If  pain  were  abolished  we 
should  soon  be  miserable  creatures,  if  we  could  exist  at 
all,  for  we  have  no  other  safeguard  than  pain  against 
injuring  ourselves  in  countless  ways.  The  goal  is  diminu- 
tion and  alleviation.  The  lecturer  descants  so  eloquently 
on  the  old  pessimistic  maxim :  "  Childhood  and  youth  are 
vanity,**  that  our  little  sons  and  daughters  might  feel  them- 
selves a  much  ill-used  race.  But  he  dries  their  eyes  and 
wins  their  smiles  by  asking — What  if  childhood  could  be 
abolished  ?  With  it  would  also  go  the  glory  of  our  adult  life. 

For  what  would  the  world  be 

If  the  children  were  no  more  ? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  ub 

More  than  the  dark  before. 

Both  sides  equally,  the  evil  and  the  good,  confirm  the 
argument  that  the  present  is  a  state  of  imperfection,  and  that 
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the  goal  of  evolntion  is  progress.  Says  the  anthor — "  Woe 
be  to  as  when  we  become  perfect !  "  In  another  form  this  is 
the  well  known  choice  of  Leasing,  who  preferred  the  pnrsoit 
of  knowledge  to  the  full  possession  of  it.  We  are  assured, 
(p.  287,  I  do  not  intend  to  teach  pessimism ;  far  from  it, 
I  believe  matters  are  growing  better ;  bnt  they  were  not  a 
perfect  adjustment  at  the  ontset.)  Mr.  Powell  is  here  on 
ground  where  he  cannot  even  for  an  instant  dismiss  polemics 
with  opponents  whose  glory  it  is  to  preserve  unchanged  and 
inviobite  throughout  all  ages  ''the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints."  Reconciliation  here  seems  hopeless.  Let  as 
pass  on  to  consider  some  of  his  less  troubled  thoughts. 

Lbotube  v.    Thb  Eyes  of  Evolution  in  its  Fobbhead. 

(Page  289.  We  have  so  far  studied  the  past  and  the 
present ;  we  turn  now  to  the  future.  Is  it  a  closed  book  ? 
I  think  not.  In  proportion  to  our  accumulated  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  evolution,  we  can  foresee  what  is  before  as,  but 
as  yet  is  not  fulfilled.  The  men  of  ten  thousand  years  ago 
were  not  in  body  or  in  mind,  the  same  kind  of  men  as  exist 
to  day ;  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  men  who  may  exist  a 
long  period  hence  will  be  still  further  removed  from  the 
primitive  anthropoids.  The  changes  that  have  gone  on  have 
followed  ascertainable  laws.  The  bones  of  the  skull  have 
increased  in  number,  the  area  of  brain  surface  has  quad- 
rupled, the  tail  has  aborted,'*'  and  these  changes  have  been 
accomplished  by  laws  of  exact  causation.  Nothing  has 
happened  fortuitously,  nor  was  there  an  arbitrary  change  at 
any  point.  Following  these  ascertained  purposes  and  ten- 
dencies of  evolution,  we  are  able  to  look  into  the  future.) 

Such  is  the  significance  of  the  somewhat  enigmatical 
title  of  this  lecture,  which  is  mainly  a  setting  forth  of  a 

*  The  oaudal  yetebras  in  Bimana  have  not  yet  entirely  disappearad,  it 
would  havd  been  safer  for  qb  if  they  had. 
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series  of  fdtnre  events,  to  be  anticipated  with  more  or  less  of 
probability.  In  our  physical  structure,  future  modifications 
seem  to  be  confidently  expected.  (Page  291.  The  plas- 
ticity of  human  development  is  in  brain,  voice,  and  hands  ; 
and  in  the  increase  and  education  of  our  senses.  There  is 
no  chance  of  a  better  heart  or  lungs,  or  for  the  most  part 
any  improvement  of  that  large  part  of  us  that  has  become 
automatic  and  unconsciously  operative.)  (Page  298.  Sir 
William  Thompson  suggests  that  we  are  acquiring  a  new 
function  of  sensation,  which  he  terms  the  electric.  Is  it 
possible  to  develop  a  new  sense  organ?  or  a  composite 
sense  ?  Is  what  we  call  our  psychical  life,  at  present  crudely 
known  as  mind-reading,  telepathy,  hypnotism,  leading  us  to 
a  new  and  subtle  relation  to  the  universe  ?  Certainly  we 
have  come  into  the  electric  age,  and  our  needs  are  also  new.) 
(Page  296.  Professor  Cope  figures  the  coming  man  of 
higher  races  as  distinguished  by  twelve  teeth  in  either  jaw, 
or  twenty-four  in  all.  Our  food  must  hereafter  partake  of 
the  refining  influences  of  culture.)  Passing  from  physical  to 
intellectual  growth,  the  author  is  not  sanguine  of  advance- 
ment in  mental  power,  which,  as  exhibited  in  England 
to-day,  he  does  not  regard  as  superior  to  that  of  Athens  in 
the  days  of  Thales  or  Pericles.  (Page  299.  While  we 
cannot  anticipate  any  large  increase  of  brain  power  for  the 
future,  science  applied  to  education  will,  no  doubt,  produce 
an  average  of  intellectual  power  that  will  obliterate  first 
barbarism,  and  then  superstition,  and  finally  vice.) 

The  social  evolution  of  the  future  is  dwelt  upon  at 
considerable  length,  especially  with  reference  to  two  of  its 
characters.  It  will  preeminently  be  cosmopolitan,  and  it 
will  also  be  the  result  of  allowing  to  woman  the  free  exercise 
of  her  functions. 

Such  predictions  are  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  title 
chosen  for  the  lecture.     For  from  what  other  source  than 
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that  which  revealcr  nnity  in  nature,  conld  spring  thoughts  of 
a  common  interest  binding  together  all  the  nations  of  the 
world?  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  as  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  priest.  And  as  to  the  franchise  of  women, 
chivalry  was  very  well  for  the  qneen  of  beanty  on  gala  days ; 
bat  evolution  declares  a  fall  recognition  of  the  unity  of  the 
twain,  the  man  and  the  woman,  under  all  circumstances  and 
at  all  times ;  not  because  of  their  being  man  and  wife,  but 
because  of  the  co-heredity  leading  up  to  their  respective 
conditions,  being  from  God. 

The  wonder  of  all  wonders  is  the  universal  and  con- 
tinuous forecast,  running  throughout  all  nature,  and  ren- 
dering it  reasonable  to  speak  of  the  world  of  to-day  as 
predesigned  in  the  condition  of  the  world  ten  thousand  years 
ago.  ''Not  so,"  might  reply  a  mechanicalist  opponent.  ''The 
world  of  to-day  owes  nothing  to  any  world  whatever  except 
to  the  world  which  existed  at  the  previous  moment,  and  that 
nothing  except  to  the  world  immediately  next  preceding." 

All  of  which  would  be  true  if  there  were  no  life,  and  no 
heredity  involving  laws,  whatever  they  may  be,  not  the  laws 
of  mechanics.'*' 

Hence  it  is  no  false  metaphor  to  ascribe  far-seeing  eyes 
to  evolution.  Gather  the  winter  bud  of  a  deciduous  tree, 
and  examine  within.  There  you  will  find  predictions  of 
a  summer  that  has  never  yet  dawned  on  the  world.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  prediction  be  for  six  months  or  for 
a  thousand  years.  It  is  teleology  of  that  wider  kind  which 
is  based  on  evolution. 

Lbotueb  VI.    ETraos  the  Aim  of  Evolution. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  coarse  of  the  argument  may  here 
be  of  service. 

*  «  On  the  IndiTidnality  of  Atoms  and  Moleooles."  H.  H.  H.,  Proe, 
Lit.  and  PhiU  Soc.  of  Liverpool,  1888. 
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Lecture  I  showed,  that  evolution  from  the  very  first 
inclnded  more  than  a  selfish  struggle  for  existence ;  and  that 
its  agencies  were  co-operative. 

Lecture  II,  on  the  driving  of  the  golden  spikes,  pointed 
out  that  the  progress  of  evolution  has  been  characterized  by 
well  marked  periods. 

Lecture  III  directed  our  thoughts  to  the  historical 
position  held  by  the  founder  of  Christianity,  as  the  Christ  of 
Evolution. 

Lecture  IV,  on  the  golden  rule ;  demonstrated  that  the 
continuance  of  evolution  implied  imperfection. 

Lecture  V  examined  how,  from  the  outset,  evolution  had 
prospective  tendencies  thus  establishing  teleology. 

Lecture  VI,  the  present  lecture,  seeks  to  show  that  these 
tendencies  are,  in  the  main,  ethical,  and  favour  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  true. 

One  important  omission  may  have  been  noticed.  I  refer 
to  degeneration  and  its  results.  A  whole  lecture  is  devoted 
to  this  subject  in  an  earlier  portion  of  the  volume.  In  pass- 
ing on  to  consider  the  ethical  aim  of  evolution,  the  severity 
of  nature  towards  transgressors  would  occur  to  some  as  of 
primary  moral  importance.  Nature  is  not  less  merciful  for 
being  inexorable.  A  slighter  penalty,  which  is  inevitable,  is 
more  salutary  than  a  kremendous  doom  which  every  ofiender 
hopes  to  elude. 

On  the  whole,  the  deterrent  discipline  of  nature  is  more 
conducive  to  ethics  than  the  penal  system  of  the  popular 
fuih.  But  what,  on  the  other  side,  can  be  said  of  the  moral 
attractions  of  nature?  Has  evolution  any  claims  on  the 
heart? 

Evolution  is  a  name  for  a  way,  an  order,  a  method,  a 
channel.  But  when  even  a  special  channel  or  instrument 
brings  us  a  satisfaction  inexpressibly  grateful  to  us — for  so 
does   a  home,  or  a  book,  or  a  musical  instrument— we 
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\ov^   the   senselese  thing  as  if  it  were  a  bit  of 
BeWeSi 

Now  evolution,  through  heredity,  has  laid  th^ 
for  all  that  we  derive  from  love  ;  beginning  with  tb 
tive  love  of  offipriDgi  in  an  insect  or  a  bird,  thi 
spirit  of  alHancei  activd  even  amongst  on  cultivate 
up  to  the  most  refined  and  aelf~de voted  affection  i 
by  poets.  All  has  been  accompliaht^d  at  an  imit^ 
cost  of  time,  involving  ages  bejotid  computat^ 
apparently,  only  by  overcoming  a  multitude  of  dl 
Surely  it  ig  as  reasonable  to  love  evolution  as  it  ^ 
home  or  Gb  book*  { 

An  obvioas  reply  would  be — If  evolution  claim  ^ 
founding  love,  what  must  be  its  due  for  deTeloj^ 
crime B,  diseaBes,  famines^  catastrophes^  and  ioevitabi 

It  IE  true  thai  evolution  hath  so  far  left  us  in  a  i: 
imperfect  state;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knoi 
evolution  is  the  only  conceivable  universal  remed^^ 
its  impartial  capacity  towards  the  development  of 
life*  If  our  miseries  had  fallen  upon  ua  by  the 
stroke  of  an  angry,  extra-natural  power,  remedies 
aa  diverse  and  uncertain  as  the  religious  of  the  worl 

Again,  sensational  events  occupy  men's  mind^ 
sure  and  degree  out  of  all  proportion  with  their  dq 
as  set  in  the  balance  over  against  events  occurrii 
ordinar}^  course  of  nature,  and  attracting  no  attentj 
example,  the  myriads  of  unrecorded  happy  hours  ^ 
lives,  as  contrasted  with  widely  published  si] 
much  read  descriptions  of  tragic  ends. 

One  other  reflection  I  would  submit.  Enls 
catastrophes,  wars,  calamities,  and  tyrantSj  pass  i 
the  world  is  not  permanently  the  worse  for  them 
inventions,  and  good  lives,  confer  benefits  that  endil 
ation  after   generation  to  the  end  of  time^      Tl 
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marked  difference ;  and  the  advantage  is  given  to  the  good — 
ethics  being  the  aim  of  evolution. 

A  moral  world  would  not  of  itself  prove  evolution ;  but 
evohtion  once  acknowledged,  in  a  more  or  less  moral  world, 
the  ethics  therein  can  only  have  arisen  in  close  association 
with  heredity. 

That  evolution  makes  for  beauty  goes  without  saying. 
There  is  a  million  times  more  beauty  in  the  world  than  can 
be  attributed  to  the  efficiency  of  beauty  in  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

The  lecturer  said  (page  841,  the  latest  and  fullest  lesson 
of  evolution  is  this,  that  we  should  cease  altogether  seeking 
a  moral  finality.  Some  noble  souls  are  ever  dropping  into 
the  conviction  that  at  last  their  pilgrimage  after  truth  is 
ended.  A  creed  that  is  anything  more  than  a  milestone  is  a 
blunder.  As  we  find  animals  on  the  road,  so  is  man,  and 
ever  must  be.  The  rose  never  will  quite  reach  its  ideal. 
Our  hope  is  that  our  hope  will  never  be  fulfilled ;  that  is, 
filled  full.*  We  must  get  accustomed  to  the  truth  that  the 
mind,  with  ever-widening  experience,  must  ever  change  the 
horizon  of  belief.) 

Lbotubb  Yn.     Thb  Self  that  is  Hioheb  than 
Ourselves. 

It  is  a  consideration  having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
reception  of  this  portion  of  our  subject  that  the  minds 
of  ordinary  Christians,  so  far  as  they  are  interested  in 
systematic  theology,  are  mainly  informed  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment«  Christ's  teaching  respecting  the  Father  leaves  a  deep 
impression,  associating  the  Supreme  Being  with  the  blessed 
life  and  character  then  unfolding  on  the  earth.  The  Father 
is  Christ  over  again,  rather  than  the  possessor  of  infinite 
cosmic  attributes.  In  the  synoptic  gospelR,  He  is  the  giver 
*  *•  Hope  that  is  leen  is  not  hope." 
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of  good  gifts  to  them  that  ask  him,  rather  than  the  Creator 
of  all  worlds^  and  the  immanenty  omnipresent  God. 

Consequently  at  a  time  when^  by  modem  science,  cor 
thoughts  are  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  infinite  First  Cause, 
we  are  made  sensible  that  oar  resonroes  in  written  theosophy 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  warlike  and  wonder-working  character  distinguishing 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews,  impressed  his  followers  with 
the  conviction  that  he  was  a  terrible  enemy,  but  an  unspeak- 
ably valuable  and  lovable  friend.  We  readily  discern  here  the 
sources  of  liability  to  intellectual  and  moral  error.  In  their 
theology,  personal  or  national  favours  supposed  to  be  heaven- 
granted  to  the  Jew,  were  never  questioned  as  to  their  right- 
ness,  whatever  might  be  the  injury  thereby  inflicted  on  others, 
e,g.^  the  destruction  of  the  firstborn  in  Egypt.  That  age  has 
passed  away,  but  its  footsteps  remain.  The  Qod  of  evolution 
is  too  cosmopolitan  a  power  to  be  our  very  own  God.  In  the 
Old  Testament  Jehovah  is  said,  Exodus  xzziii,  11,  to  have 
spoken  unto  Moses  "  face  to  face  as  a  man  speaketh  onto  his 
friend."  Tour  memories  will  supply  you  with  a  store  of 
parallel  passages.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  He,  whose  path  is 
now  seen  in  the  evolution  of  the  universe,  is  regarded  as  too 
vast  and  diffuse  and  unapproachable,  too  closely  associated 
with  the  cold  of  infinite  space  to  be  of  much  comfort  to  us, 
who  have  been  taught,  moreover,  that  by  nature  we  are  at 
enmity  with  Him. 

Reason  suggests  that  we  may  safely  dismiss  the  turbulent 
theosophy  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  dismissing  the  whole 
hypothesis  "of )  strained  relations  between  God  and  man, 
adopted  from  the  Old  Testament;  and,  since  a  living  universe 
must  have  a  psychical  source,  enquire  if  evolution  can  throw 
any  light  on  so  profoundly  hidden  a  subject. 

In  his  long  and  elaborate  discourse  on  ''  The  self  that  is 
higher  than  ourselves,"  Mr.  Powell  proposes  to  discuss  his 
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BQbjeet  on  a  basis  which  he  regards  as  already  in  his  former 
lectures  snflSeiently  established.  Thus  he  at  once  treats  as 
inconceivable^  the  existence  of  a  living  universe  and  a  dead 
universe.  He  denies  the  possibility  of  a  fundamental  separa- 
tion between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  worlds;  and 
boldly  assumes  that  ''  Life  is  a  mode  of  the  universe.'*  To 
myself  this  expression  is  not  lucid.  But  it  may  be  intended 
to  be  a  corollary  on  the  proposition  that  the  Supreme  is 
immanent,  held  by  some  of  our  finest  old  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  apparently  by  the  author  of  the  lS9th  Psalm. 

It  will  not  therefore  be  surprising  if  readers,  unprepared 
to  grant  these  premises,  should  regard  the  lecturer  as 
wandering  far  from  his  subject. 

An  endeavour  will  be  made  to  place  before  you  the 
nucleus  of  the  lecture ;  more  cannot  be  attempted. 

Light  seems  to  reach  the  author  through  the  contem- 
plation of  an  orderly  arrangement  of  modes  of  existence 
which  he  believes  to  characterize  the  universe.  If  his  views 
be  reasonable  they  are  worth  close  attention.  We  may  find 
them  briefly  summarized  by  the  author  himself  on  page  866. 
I.    Pre-conscious  sensibility  (mind)  is  a  function  of  the 

universe  (property). 
n.    This  pre-organic  life  eventuates  in  a  comparison  of 

sensations  (consciousness) 
m.    This  becomes  a  synthetic  power  in  man,  and,  lo  ! 

self-consciousness. 
IV.  Unconsciousness,  he  defines  to  be  a  lapse  of  con- 
sciousness, owing  to  a  completed  functioning.  It 
is  synonymous  with  our  automatic  condition.  But 
self-consciousness  does  not  lapse  except  by  degener- 
ation. 
y.  Mechanism  or  organism  is  the  result  of  purpose  and 
desire  in  primitive  life-stuff,  primarily  manifested 
as  hunger. 
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No.  1.  Under  the  names — ^pre-consoiooB  Bensibilityy  mind, 
seniience,  pre-organic  life,  primitive  life-stnffy  protein,  proto- 
plasm, &o.,  &0.9  are  included  the  nniversal  life  energies  ont 
of  which  arise  higher  modes  of  existence.  Of  No.  2,  the 
author  says — *^  Conscionsness  is  not  sentience,  bat  the  result 
of  a  comparison  of  sensations.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  primi- 
tive conditions  of  life,  as  these  appear  in  the  amodba,  but 
where  fanctions  have  become  organic  and  specialized  allow- 
ing a  comparison  of  sensations  "  (page  868). 

No.  8  (page  868).  Mr.  Powell  writes—''  I  have  used  the 
term  ^^(/'-conscions  to  indicate  that  point  where  reason 
reaches  the  concept  man.  The  animals  have  perceptions  bnt 
not  conceptions.  The  dog  sees  a  man;  he  has  not  the 
concept— man."  (Page  860.)  **  We  know  the  infinite,  then, 
not  in  mechanism  and  instinct,  or  in  consciousness  which 
may  lapse  into  instinct.  The  conscious  being  would  never 
know  the  Infinite  any  more  than  would  a  machine;  bat 
having  reached  self-consciousness,  we  discover  the  higher 
Self.  So  that  the  unity  which  is  discerned  in  organie 
life,  in  co-operative  functional  life,  in  moral  and  historical 
development  is  enfolded  by  the  sublime  concept  of  infinite 
Self,  intelligent  and  moral,  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.  The  amended  form  is  not,  **  there  is 
one  God,"  but  "  God  is  one." 

No.  4.  The  lecturer  uses  the  term  ''unconsciousness" 
to  denote  the  condition  of  activity  which  we  recognise  as 
automatic  action.  He  also  calls  it  lapsed  consciousness. 
"  Unconsciousness  "  is  however  a  word  so  completely  pre- 
engaged  to  a  wider  meaning,  that  its  restriction  is  scarcely 
warranted.  All  creatures  of  lower  organization  or  of  instinct, 
even  such  as  the  ant  and  the  bee,  are  here  regarded  as 
unconscious.  Man's  activity  is  chiefly  of  the  unconsdoos 
kind.  The  sphere  of  conscious  activity  in  which  every  thmg 
is  comparative  and  relative  and  imperfect  is  wonderfully 
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elevated  above  the  sphere  of  antomatic  action,  in  preparation 
for  self-conscionsness. 

No.  5.  Hanger  is  rightly  emphasized.  In  the  lowest 
forms  of  life,  as  the  Manera,  Amceba  primitivaf  or  Protista, 
since  the  attitudes  assumed  in  hanger  are  not  the  results  of 
stimulations  oonveyed  from  without  by  the  presence  of  food 
materials,  but  are  waitings  and  watchings  prompted  from 
within ;  this,  of  all  biological  phenomenal  seems  to  be  the 
most  amaaing.  No  doubt  it  is  the  product  of  heredity ;  but 
where  can  we  look  for  the  pedigree,  except  in  molecules  and 
atoms. 

The  aim  of  the  lecturer,  as  apprehended  by  myself,  is  to 
account  for  the  idea — "  First  Cause  " — by  tracing  the  evolu- 
tionary development  of  the  idea.  The  lecture  is  in  fact  on 
the  philogeny  of  the  idea  "Highest  Self,*'  which  is  equivalent 
to  "First  Cause."  The  recognised  steps  in  the  progress 
are  but  few ;  and  analogy  forbids  the  expectation  of  finding 
sharply  defined  limits  between  them. 

The  first  stage  is  the  great  panorama  of  life— atomic, 
molecular,  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  and  psychical,  as 
fiur  upwards  as  the  inferior  organisms.  Then,  through 
organization,  comes  in  the  sphere  of  conscious  life,  com- 
paring like  things,  and  recognising  relativity  in  all  things. 
Further  development  still,  in  man,  introduces  reason 
enquiring  into  the  cause  of  things,  cause  behind  cause, 
and  involving  the  conception  of  the  infinite.  Chief  of 
all  arises  self-consciousness — the  idea  of  self — capable  of 
psychical  and  moral  elevation  and  deterioration.  Leading 
to  the  conception  of  the  Highest  Self.  Here,  prog- 
nosticated from  the  very  first,  steals  over  us — like  bloom 
upon  fruit,  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  incipient  psychical 
maturity — the  consciousness  of  the  self  that  is  higher  than 
ourselves,  the  infinite  source  of  all  self-hood.  A  process 
sueb  as  this  seems  to  be  genuinely  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
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method  of  inferring  from  natural  laws  the  existence  of  s 
Lawgiver;  or  from  a  cosmos,  the  existence  of  an  orderly 
Disposer.  I  find  no  fault  with  the  soundness  of  these 
inferences ;  but  the  development  by  evolution  of  an  idea— 
the  highest  self — seems  to  put  it  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
other  result  of  evolution,  namely,  fact. 

Leoturb  Vin.    That  last  enemy,  Death.. 

Whilst  pondering  on  the  title  of  Mr.  Powell's  last 
lecture,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  been  much  stmck 
with  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  on  a  work  by 
M.  Fontenelle,  entitled,  ''  The  Signs  of  Death."  The  perusal 
seemed  as  if  it  must  have  taken  place  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
previously.  Under  this  impression  I  went  to  my  friend  the 
librarian,  Mr.  Gowell,  who  found  the  paper ;  but  my  date  was 
very  incorrect — the  interval  had  not  been  twelve,  but  forty, 
years.  The  interest  of  the  paper  had  not  faded,  and  a 
wondrous  supplement  had  since  been  evolved.  M.  Fon- 
tenelle's  orthodox  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly — ^rejoicing  in  a 
style  of  composition  literary,  sensational,  and  sparkling  with 
the  names  of  illustrious  men — and  Mr.  Powell  revelling  in  a 
field  of  modem  scientific  speculation,  as  little  anticipated 
half  a  century  ago  as  the  gold  fields  in  Australia — ^were 
found  joining  hands  in  the  happy  conclusion  that  death,  as 
designed  by  nature,  is  not  an  enemy. 

Can  the  question — What  are  we  to  think  of  death  ? — be 
seriously  afiected  by  such  considerations  as  are  supplied  by 
modem  science?  The  preliminary  difficulties  are  of  the 
gravest  kind,  something  like  those  attending  an  effort  to 
think  in  a  foreign  language.  The  strong  current  of  heredity, 
descending  through  many  generations,  prompts  us  to  regard 
the  question  as  already  settled  from  another  place  and  in 
another  manner.  Psychological  refinements  seem  almost 
like  trifling  with  too  serious  a  matter.     We  cannot  yet  quite 
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realifle  that  eyolation  comes  from  a  source  not  less  sacred 
than  the  source  of  orthodoxy. 

It  is  a  vain  thing  to  examine  a  body  of  evidence,  learned, 
scientific,  and  apparently  conclusive,  only  to  be  told  that  it  is 
all  irrelevant  because  it  cannot  be  understood  by  the  common 
people.  What  the  lecturer  has  to  say  about  death  requires 
all  evolution  for  its  postulate.  Addressing  his  sympathisers, 
he  needs  no  apology ;  addressing  ourselves,  it  is  as  the  case 
may  be.  His  argument  is  certainly  very  unfamiliar.  After 
listening  to  Mr.  Poweirs  thoughts  on  death  in  the  aspect  of 
evolution,  it  might  perhaps  be  only  natural  for  the  masses  to 
turn  away  in  despair,  and  perhaps  in  disgust.  Has  intel- 
ligent common  sense  any  right  to  do  so,  or  to  expect  that  all 
reasonings  on  such  subjects  as  death  and  immortality  should 
be  exhausted  in  teachings  founded  on  the  faith  once,  and  long 
ago,  delivered  to  the  saints  ?  The  profound  and  universal 
importance  of  a  subject  is  no  ground  wherefore  its  discussion 
should  be  limited  to  fields  familiar  to  every  one.  The  common 
people — ^the  term  is  used  seriously  and  with  the  highest 
respect — have  their  own  way  of  coming  to  a  decision  on  the 
deepest  questions.  Often  their  conclusion  is  the  best  which 
they  are  capable  of  entertaining  in  their  present  mental 
condition ;  and  it  may  be  for  them  both  suitable  and  whole- 
some. A  large  minority,  however,  have  come  to  be  dissatis- 
fied: are  they  to  turn  away  from  suggestions  demanding 
wider  knowledge  and  deeper  thought,  simply  because  such 
considerations  are  palpably  unsuited  for  the  masses,  who  are 
not  discontented  or  in  difficulty  ?  One  of  the  most  needful 
lessons  in  the  present  day,  is  the  high  value  of  imperfect 
creeds  to  their  respective  believers. 

It  is  now  for  us  to  ask  the  lecturer  his  reasons,  as  an 
evolutionist,  for  believing  in  a  life  after  death. 

1.  The  Purpose  in  Evolution  is  fulfilled  in  Man :  pro- 
gress, not  perfection,  being  the  goal. 
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(Page  877.  The  more  we  discoYor  of  the  unknown,  the 
more  we  find  it  possessed  of  the  same  laws  as  the  known. 
The  spectroscope  confirms  the  telescope  that  all  globes  are  of 
one  system,  and  of  one  substance,  having  one  law.*  Nor  can 
we  discover  any  flaw  in  our  conviction  that  honour  and  tmib 
are  the  same  everywhere;    that  character,  like  energy,  U 

cosmical The  aim  of  purpose  has  been  ethical; 

it  has  been  steadily  fulfilling  itself,  and  it  may  ever  be  ful- 
filling itself  in  man.) 

2.     Man^s  place  in  nature. 

(Page  881.  The  question  therefore  becomes  this— 
whether  in  evolution  that  being  has  been  reached  which  can 
in  perpetuity  be  adapted  to  new  and  wider  environments,  a 
being  to  whom  the  universe,  whatever  its  unfoldings  shall 
be,  may  be  food  for  ever.  Is  man  the  individual  that  should 
come,  or  look  we  for  another  ?  Is  man  what  Nature  seeks 
an^  ever  has  sought  from  the  age  when  there  were  only 
animalcules  ?  If  we  interpret  Nature  as  ethical,  then,  it  may 
be,  ethical  man  is  what  Nature  desired,  and  in  whom  is  found 
a  capacity  for  the  supreme  expression  of  ethical  progress. 
There  has  been  a  mournful  amount  of  meaningless  assump- 
tion written  and  spoken  of  the  blinding  pride  to  which  man's 
nature  is  said  to  cling.  It  is  charged  with  the  rejection  of 
orthodox  belief:  it  is  equally  charged  with  the  rejection  of 
atheistic  automatism ;  in  fact,  it  is  made  to  bear  the  blame 
wherever  and  by  whomsoever  an  oracle  is  called  in  question.) 

8.     Inconsistency  of  Annihilation. 

*  E,g*t  A  meteorite  ruBhes  from  the  onknown  empyrean,  and  is  foond  to 
contain  the  familiar  materials — iron,  nickel,  olivine.  The  san  teems  with 
hydrogen,  and  the  hasis  of  common  salt.  Star-light  has  properties 
which  are  known  to  as  in  light  from  other  sonroes  ;  and  our  talned  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  only  the  other  day,  brought  before  our  very  eyes, 
from  the  constltnent  bodies  in  the  nebula  of  Andromeda,  evidence  of  obedi- 
ence to  laws  disoovezed  by  Kepler  in  astral  systems  compwatlvely  miMh 
nearer  home. 
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(Page  882.  If  man  perish,  there  has  been  no  search- 
ing—no parpoBOy  no  desire,  no  ethical  aim — no  hnnger  for 
righiness ;  we  have  read  the  whole  story  wrong :  what  seemed 
to  be  a  magnificent  unfolding  and  progressiye  revelation  of 
intelligent  purpose  was  only  a  soulless  trend  of  fateful  atoms 
and  forces.) 

4.  That  there  should  be  physical,  but  not  psychical, 
conservation  of  energy  seems  to  myself  to  be  incredible. 

(Page  884.)  Does  transformation  at  death  involve  such 
a  breach  with  the  organic  heredity  of  man  that,  while  the 
elemental  body  is  passed  over  to  the  action  of  physical  forces, 
it  must  be  impossible  for  him  to  draft  off,  to  fulfil  higher 
relations,  a  substantial  self  of  a  spiritual  sort  ?  Mr.  Powell 
affirms  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  which  renders  this  a 
monstrous  supposition ;  for  that  evolution  has  at  more  than 
one  point  established  a  new  order  of  relations,  involving 
consequences  quite  as  astounding. 

5.  The  limits  of  human  life. 

Every  material  particle  in  our  bodies  is  repeatedly 
changed — physically  we  become  new  creatures  every  few 
years.  It  cannot  be  the  physical  frame  that  demands  a 
limit  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  for  the  muscle  and  the 
bone  are  renewed  perpetually ;  and  when  a  man  dies  he  has 
not  a  particle  in  his  body  that  he  has  had  in  work  ten  years. 
It  must  be  a  psychical  necessity. 

(Page  401.  Physical  decay  and  death  in  evolution  is 
theiefore  not  an  evil.  It  never  has  been  an  evil.  It  is 
a  part  of  meliorism  and  progress.)  As  to  the  distressing 
character  of  the  end  itself,  persons  thus  situated  commonly 
attest  that  there  are  few  things  in  life  less  painful  than 
its  close.  If  I  had  strength  to  hold  a  pen — said  William 
Hunter,  of  Edinburgh — I  would  write  how  easy  and  delight- 
ful it  is  to  die.  If  this  be  dying,  said  the  niece  of  Newton 
of  OIney,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  die.     The  same  words — 
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says  the  Quarterly  reyiewer — ^haye  so  often  been  atiered 
ander  similar  circumstances,  that  we  could  fill  pages  with 
instances  only  yaried  by  the  name  of  the  speaker. 

Our  remarks  on  the  faith  of  an  eyolutionist  must  now 
be  brought  to  a  close.  The  faith  which  an  eyolutionist 
may  deriye  from  his  special  study,  may  be  of  large  or  small 
account  in  comparison  with  that  which  he  may  attain  through 
other  sources,  e.g.,  the  witness  of  sacred  books.  The 
streams  should  mutually  be  tributaries,  and  always  would 
be  so,  but  for  the  tendency  on  all  sides  to  set  up  infiEiUibility 
as  attainable,  and,  before  aU  things,  to  be  sought  after. 

Why  should  we  so  hanker  after  positiye  certainties,  when 
all  the  yery  best  and  most  salutary  influences  that  form  onr 
characters  and  mould  us  into  human  beings,  men  and 
women,  worthy  of  a  place  in  God's  great  work,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  infallible  certainty — ^We  are  sayed 
by  hope— Loye,  uncertain  to  a  proyerb — Loye,  that  if  it 
could  be  shorn  of  its  anxiety,  would  lose  half  its  energy — ^the 
sympathy  of  friends — anticipation  —  the  affection  between 
parents  and  children — the  spirit  of  alliance — the  troubles  we 
incur  in  striying  to  know  our  own  hearts  !  Why,  in  all  these 
things,  there  is  not  a  holding  place  whereon  to  fasten  a 
certitude  or  a  positiye  proof. 

Yet  these  are  the  powers  that  make  us — beginning  with 
infancy,  shaping  us  without  intermission,  in  the  "circle  of 
the  suns" — in  all  our  real  life,  constraining  us  to  trust, 
where  we  cannot  see. 

Whether  personal  or  impersonal,  or  whether  neither  of 
these  terms  can  here  be  applicable,  that  infinite  bns  which 
has  maintained  the  progress  of  the  uniyerse  from  the 
so-called  beginning  to  the  present  day  —  immeasurably, 
inconceiyably,  yast  though  the  eternal,  immanent  existenob 
be — has  the  features  of  a  life,  and  the  true  properties  of 
a  character.      For  the   same  is  proyed  capable  of  being 
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regirded  with  intelligent  acquiescence — of  being  feared, 
bated,  loved ;  and  of  being  hopefolly  entrasted  with  man's 
destiny. 

If  then  we  have  apprehended  the  thought  that  evolu- 
tion is  prophetic — if,  with  Haxley,  we  can  admit  the  higher 
teleology — ^we  are  on  the  way  not  to  agnosticism  bat  to  a 
brotherhood  of  faith  that  knows  no  limits  short  of  the 
bninan  race.  For  teleology  implies  in  the  cosmos  a  lovable 
and  reliable  as  well  as  an  awe-inspiring  character. 

The  Greeks  were  indifferent  to  moral  consistency  of 
character  in  their  divinities.  Men  of  all  other  civilized 
religions  have  constantly  been  subject  to  Manichean  in- 
flaence.  Every  Osiris  has  had  his  Typhon :  every  Allah  his 
Eblis :  every  Ormuzd  his  Ahriman.  How  great  must  be 
the  liability  in  man  to  offer  that  most  painful  service — a 
difided  homage ;  and  how  wondrous  his  enfranchisement  by 
the  knowledge  of  evolution. 

When  therefore  we  come  to  think  of  death,  our  antici- 
pations can  have  nothing  of  the  certitude  of  a  natural  law, 
bat  only  the  kind  of  trust  we  may  have  in  the  heart  and 
hand  of  a  friend ;  coupled  with  the  grateful  reflection — ^the 
psychical  magna  eharta  of  evolution — that  there  is  no 
antagonistic  hand  into  which,  if  it  existed,  it  might  be 
possible  for  ourselves,  or  those  we  love,  at  death  to  fall. 
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OF    ITS    PREDECESSORS. 

Bt   R.    MoLINTOGK 

As  neither  the  ancient  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  had  anything 
which  would  correspond  with  the  idea  which  the  word 
dictionary  snggests  to  ns — there  is  no  name  for  such  a  thing 
in  the  classical  languages,  and  the  late  words  dictionum, 
gbssarium,  etc.^  according  to  the  Brothers  Grimm,  meant 
something  quite  different — it  is  not  very  surprising  that  the 
history  of  English  lexicography  is  rather  of  the  shortest, 
especially  if  we  exclude  from  our  reckoning  the  various 
bilingual  dictionaries,  glossaries,  vocabularies,  etc.,  intended 
to  facilitate  the  learning  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  more  useful 
or  fashionable  of  contemporary  continental  languages.  Of 
these  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  one  of  the  earliest— perhaps 
the  veiy  first — was  published  in  1499  by  Richard  Frances,  a 
''  preaching  or  black  friar,"  under  the  title  of  **  PrompioriuB 
Puerorum.  Pramptorium  Parmdorum  sive  Clericorum. 
Medulla  Orammatice"  and  is  now  a  valuable  source  of  infor- 
mation as  to  old  English  words,  and  one  that  is  frequently 
cited  in  the  New  Dictionaiy.  The  first  books  in  which 
English  words  were  explained  in  English  were  not  diction- 
aries in  our  sense  of  the  word :  they  professed  merely  to 
"  explicate  "  hard  words.  Here  is  the  list  of  them  taken 
from  the  '^History  of  English  Lexicography"  prefixed  to 
Webster*8  Diciionary  (Ed.  1866). 

1616.  *'  English  Expoiitour  or  ComplecU  Dictionary,  teaching  the 
Interpretation  of  the  liardeet  Words  and  Most  Useful  Terms  of  Art 
used  in  our  Language:'  By  Dr.  John  fiullokar.  (The  8th  edition, 
1688 — "  veiy  much  augmented  "^contained  6080  words). 
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1682.  " Jfi  English  LHetionaris,  or  an  Interpreter  of  Hard  Words'' 
By  Henry  Cockexam. 

1666.  **  Olottographiay  or  DioHonary  interpreting  the  Hard  Wordi 
now  used  in  our  Befined  Englith  Tongue.*'  By  Thomas  Blonnt  (or 
Blunt), 

1666.  "  The  New  World  of  EngUeh  Words,  or  a  General  Dictionary, 
containing  the  Interpretation  of  such  Hard  Words  as  are  derived  from 
other  Languages**    By  Edward  Philippe  (Milton's  nephew).''' 

1677.  **An  English  Dictionary ^  explaining  the  difficult  Terms  that 
are  used  in  Divinity,  Husbandry,  Physick,  Philosophy,  Law^  Navi- 
gation, Mathematics  and  other  Arts  and  Sciences.*'    By  Elisha  Coles. 

1707.  *'  Olossographia  Anglioana  Nova,  or  a  Dictionary  interpreting 
such  Hard  Words,  of  whatever  Language,  as  are  at  present  used  in  the 
English  Tongue.*'    Anonymous. 

1708,  "  A  General  English  Dictionary,  comprehending  a  Brief  but 
Emphatical  and  Clear  Explication  of  all  Sorts  of  Difficult  Words,  that 
derive  their  origin  from  other  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  "  By 
John  Kersey. 

1721.  *' An  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary,  compre- 
hending the  Derivations  of  the  Generality  of  Words  in  the  English 
Tongue."    By  Nathan  Bailey. 

1724.  "  Cocker*s  English  Dictionary,  Enlarged  and  Altered."*  By 
J.  Hawkins.     (Cocker  died  in  1677). 

1762.  *'  A  New  General  English  Dictionary,  peculiarly  calculated 
for  the  Use  and  Improvement  of  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Learned  Languages.**  By  Thomas  Dyche  and  William  Pftrdon. 
(7th  ed.) 

1736.  *'  A  Oompleat  English  Dictionary,  containing  the  True 
Meaning  of  all  the  words  in  the  English  Language"    By  B.  N.  Defoe. 

1737.  "  A  New  English  Dictionary,  containing  a  large  and  almost 
compute  Collection  of  English  Words.**    Anon. 

1749.  *'  A  New  Universal  English  Dictionary"  By  Benjamin 
Martin. 

1764.  '*  The  Royal  British  Grammar  and  Vocabulary,  being  an 
entire  Digestion  of  the  English  Language  into  its  proper  Parts  of 
Speech**    By  Daniel  Farro. 

*  The  title  of  Philippe'  work  oontains  a  reference  to  Floiis's  A  World  of 
Words;  a  mo$t  copious  Dietionarie  of  the  Italian  and  English  Tongues, 
1698. 
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1755.  "  Bailey* t  Dietwnary,  Enlarged  and  Revised.^'  By  Joseph 
Nicol  Scott. 

1755.  '*  A  Dictionary  of  the  Engliih  Language,  in  which  the  Words 
are  deduced  from  their  Originale  and  illuetrated  in  their  different 
Signi/ieatione  by  Exampleefrom  the  best  Writers"    By  S  Johnson. 

Between  Bnllokar's  "  Expositonr"  (1616)9  and  Johnson's 
"  Dictionary  "  there  are  fourteen  works,  of  which  the  seven 
that  precede  Bailey  (1721)  make  no  pretence  of  complete- 
ness. Bailey  was  the  first  to  mark  the  place  of  the  accent  in 
polysyllables,  bat  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  predecessors 
distinguished  the  parts  of  speech.  I  do  not  carry  the  list 
beyond  Dr.  Johnson,  both  because  the  improyements  made 
on  his  work  during  the  century  which  followed  its  publica- 
tion were  relatiyely  insignificant,  and  because  Johnson's 
Dictionary  is  the  true  forerunner  of  the  great  work  whose 
first  volume  is  now  before  the  world.  The  distinguishing 
feature  which  Dr.  Johnson  introduced  into  lexicography — 
the  illustration  of  the  different  uses  of  words  by  extracts  from 
the  best  writers — has  been  adopted  by  the  most  famous  and 
most  scientific  dictionary  makers  of  the  continent,  the 
Frenchman,  Littr6,  and  the  Germans,  Grimm,  and  their 
successors,  and  has  been  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  by 
Dr.  Murray  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  New  English  Dictionary 
as  to  make  that  work  the  nearest  approach  to  an  ideally 
perfect  dictionary  of  a  modem  language  that  the  world  has 
yet  seen. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  hundred  years  which 
followed  the  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  linguistic 
science  made  great  progress,  and  the  serious  insufficiency  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  scholarship,  felt  more  and  more  distinctly  as 
the  years  went  by,  together  with  the  natural  changes  under- 
gone by  the  language  itself,  made  a  new  dictionary  of  our 
tongue  a  thing  much  to  be  desired.  Then,  in  1864,  the 
Brothers  Grimm  published  the  first  volume  of  their  great 
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Oennaii  Worterbuch.  In  1857,  the  Philological  Society,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Dean  Trench,  resolyed  that  materiah 
should  be  collected  for  a  dictionary,  which,  by  the  complete- 
ness of  its  Tocabnlary,  and  by  the  application  of  the  historical 
method  to  the  life  and  nse  of  words,  might  be  worthy  of  the 
English  language  and  of  modem  scholarship.  With  this 
yiew  it  was  resolved  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  extract 
anew  typical  quotations  for  the  use  of  words  from  all  writen 
whatever  before  the  sixteenth  century,  and  from  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  more  important  writers  of  later  times.  The 
time  requisite  to  complete  even  this  preliminary  labour 
proyed  so  long  that  several  promoters  of  the  undertaking 
died,  and  many  became  absorbed  in  other  duties,  before 
it  was  possible  to  take  in  hand  the  actual  preparation 
of  the  intended  Dictionary ;  but  the  materials  continued  to 
accumulate,  till  upwards  of  two  million  quotations  had  been 
amassed,  portions  of  which  were  also  provisionally  arranged 
and  made  more  or  less  ready  for  use. 

For  several  years  no  further  steps  were  taken,  but  in 
1878,  Dr.  Murray,  for  the  Philological  Society,  laid  before 
the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  specimens  prepared 
from  these  materials,  and  they  consented,  on  certain  condi* 
tions,  to  bear  the  expense  of  printing  and  publishing  a 
dictionary  to  be  founded  on  these  materials.  Careful  exam- 
ination of  the  quotations  revealed  many  deficiencies,  and  a 
new  appeal  was  made  to  volunteers  to  collect  additional  quota- 
tions from  specified  books.  More  than  eight  hundred  readers 
responded  to  this  appeal,  and  in  the  course  of  three  years 
additional  quotations  were  received,  which  raised  the  total 
number  to  about  three  and  a  half  millions,  selected  by  1,800 
readers,  and  drawn  from  the  works  of  more  than  6,000  writers. 
Publication  began  in  1884,  and  about  this  time  last  year  (the 
Preface  is  dated  April,  1888,)  the  first  volume  of  1,S 
pages,  containing  the  letters  A  and  B,  was  completed. 
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In  order  to  famish  Bomdthing  of  a  oritioal  platform 
from  which  the  work  being  done  by  Dr.  Mnrray  and  his  co- 
adjators  may  be  properly  appreciated,  I  have  here  set  down  a 
few  paridcnlars  of  the  only  two  dictionaries  which  can  in 
any  way  fitly  be  compared  with  it — the  Neuhochdeutsehes 
VTorterbuch,  began  by  the  Brothers  Orimm,  and  the 
Dietionnaire  de  la  Langue  Frangaise  of  M.  Littre. 

Political  events  were  the  immediate  canse  out  of  which 
the  great  undertaking  of  the  Brothers  Grimm  sprang.     In 
1887,  King  William  lY  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  her  present  Majesty,  and — 
as  the  Hanoverian  crown  had  not  been  made  to  fit  a  female 
head—his  brother  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Oumberland, 
one  of  whose  first  acts  on  becoming  king  was  to  abrogate  the 
Constitution  granted  to  the  Hanoverians  only  four  years 
previously  by    Ejing  William.     Seven    professors    in    the 
University    of   Gottingen  hereupon    refused    the    oath  of 
allegiance,  and  were  deprived  of  their  offices,  and  some  of 
them  were  banished  the  country.    Among  theni  were  the 
brothers  Jakob   and  Wilhelm  Grimm,   who  were  already 
bmous  for  their  knowledge  of  Teutonic  antiquities,  language, 
and  literature.    Being  thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  they 
were  sought  out  by  the  head  of  an  eminent  publishing  firm 
who  proposed  that  they  should  start  work  on  a  new  German 
Dictionary  which  should  be  worthy  of  the  name  and  of  their 
scholarship.    They  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  in  seventeen 
years — that  is,  in  1864 — produced  their  first  volume,  con- 
taining the  letter  A  and  part  of  B.     Wilhelm  Grimm  died  in 
1869;  nevertheless  his  name  was  continued  on  the  title- 
pages  of  the  next  two  volumes,  published  respectively  in 
1860  and  1862,  and  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  letter  F.    In  1868  Jakob  Grimm  died.    Other  hands 
were  fonnd  to   carry  on  the  work,  but  it  took  time  to 
pick  up  the  broken  threads.   It  was  not  until  1878  that 
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another  yolame  appeared,  and  then  it  was  yolame  V, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  letter  E,  and  edited  by  Rndolf 
Hildebrand,  that  came.  This  was  followed  in  1877  and 
1878  by  Tolume  lY,  in  two  parts  of  1076  and  1204 
pages  respectively;  part  2,  edited  by  Moritz  Heyne,  being 
pablished  first;  the  first  part,  when  it  came,  bearing 
the  names  of  Jakob  Grimm,  Earl  Weigand,  and  Rudolf 
Hildebrand.  The  sixth  yolame,  containing  the  letters  L 
and  M,  and  edited  by  Moritz  Heyne,  came  oat  in  1885,  and 
there,  for  the  present,  it  rests.  In  thirty-one  years  from  the 
beginning  of  publication  one-half  of  the  alphabet  has  been 
gone  through,  and  seyen  yolumes  produced  averaging  1,100 
pages  large  octavo  each. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  very  familiar  with  this  really  great 
work,  which  with  all  the  treasures  of  erudition  that  it 
contains  is  very  unattractive — and  this  in  spite  of  the 
'*  setting-in  "  of  the  verse  quotations  from  which  the  writer 
of  the  preface  expects  such  great  things.  A  few  words  from 
the  preface,  however,  explaining  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
work,  will  not  be  amiss  here.  The  Brothers  Orimm,  it 
seems,  did  not  like  the  word  Dictionary,  which  to  them 
meant  only  a  book  of  select  phrases,  or  something  akin  to 
our  early  English  Dictionaries.  They  preferred  Wdrterbuch 
— word  book— for  their  work  was  intended  to  contain  all  the 
words  which  have  formed  part  of  the  literary  High  German 
since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  language  of 
this  period  is  generally  known  among  German  philologers 
as  "  New  High  German "  in  contradistinction  fit>m  the 
"Middle  High  German"  and  ''Old  High  German."  Old 
High  German  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 
to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh,  and  "  Middle  High  German  " 
covers  the  intermediate  time  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  word  *'  new,"  therefore,  in  the  title  of 
the  book  refers  to  the  language,  and  not  to  the  work— in  the 
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New  English  Dictionary  the  converae  is  the  case.  The  main 
reason  why  the  Grimms  made  no  effort  to  include  the  whole 
langnage  from  its  beginning  is  the  impossibility  of  mastering 
the  whole  of  the  literature  of  such  a  period.  It  is  impossible 
indeed,  they  say,  to  know  the  whole  even  of  the  written  and 
published  books  of  the  seventeen  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  beginning  of  their  own  work.  Therefore,  while 
not  excluding  from  consideration  any  writer  or  any  book 
within  their  period — four  centuries —all  that  they  can 
promise  is  that  their  explanations  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
quotations  from  the  more  eminent  writers  of  each  century — 
and,  with  Luther  and  Hans  Sachs  at  one  end,  and  Goethe  at 
the  other,  they  seem  to  keep  their  promise  well. 

In  France,  as  everybody  knows,  there  has  existed  for  260 
years  an  Academic  whose  main  purpose  has  been  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  French  language  and  the  preparation  of  a 
dictionary.  This  dictionary,  however,  which  is  now  in  its 
7th  edition,  not  being  either  historical  or  etymological,  quite 
fails  to  satisfy  any  except  the  most  superficial  students. 
Conscious  of  this,  and  impelled,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface, 
by  his  studies  in  the  older  forms  of  the  language,  M.  Littr6, 
himself  a  member  of  the  Academy,  undertook  the  gigantic 
task  of  writing  a  dictionary  which  should  answer  the  demands 
of  modem  scholarship,  and  in  1872,  after  more  than  twenty 
years'  work,  with  no  assistance  except  that  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  he  was  able  to  place  the  last  instalment  of  his 
dictionary  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  It  is  indeed  a  monu- 
mental work,  and  has,  for  all  serious  purposes,  quite 
superseded  the  product  of  the  never-ended  task  of  the 
Academy.  It  omits  no  word  that  is  given  in  the  dictionary 
of  the  Academy,  and  its  additions  to  the  Academy's  vocabu- 
lary number  thousands.  The  main  points,  however,  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  Academy's  dictionary  are  the  results 
of  the  adoption  of  the  historical  method.     The  Academy,  in 
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treating  a  word  which  is  ased  in  aeyeral  Bensea,  places  the 
most  naaal  meaning  of  the  word  first,  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  affiliate  its  various  ases  one  to  another.  Now,  in  a 
language  which  has  lived  through  so  many  centuries  as  the 
French  haS|  it  will  very  frequently  happen  that  the  most 
common  modem  sense  of  a  given  word  will  be  a  long  way 
from  its  original  signification,  and  will  furnish  no  clue  as  to 
the  way  in  which  its  other  uses,  past  or  present,  have  arisen. 
And  then  the  Academy  avoids  etymology  altogether,  and 
claims  the  right  of  manufacturing  its  own  illustrative 
sentences.  Its  dictionary  is  therefore  a  merely  popular  one, 
almost  valueless  to  the  real  student  of  language.  M.  Littre 
gives  in  the  first  place,  wherever  it  is  discoverable,  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  was  used  when  first  introduced  into  the 
language ;  he  then  arranges  the  other  and  later  significations 
in  as  good  a  logical  sequence  as  he  can  make  out  for  them, 
and  for  each  meaning  gives  one  or  more  quotations  from 
classical  or  standard  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
later  times.  In  addition  to  these  he  gives  quotations  in 
chronological  order  from  writers  of  the  previous  centuries, 
which  constitute  what  he  calls  the  hietoriqtu  of  the  word, 
and  lastly  the  etymology — ^this  consisting  in  the  mention  of 
the  word  or  words  in  Latin  or  other  language  from  which 
the  French  word  is  derived,  or  out  of  which  it  is  compounded, 
and  the  enumeration  of  cognate  words  in  kindred  languages. 
This  is  a  great  advance  on  the  Academy*8  performance,  and 
if  I  presently  proceed  to  shew  that  the  conception  falls  short  of 
the  demands  of  modern  scientific  wants,  and  that  the  execu- 
tion sometimes  does  not  come  up  to  the  conception,  it  is  not 
that  I  would  depreciate  the  really  great  work  of  a  great  man,  but 
that,  despite  the  failure  of  the  French  Academy,  experience 
has  now  shewn  that  by  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  many 
workers  a  much  nearer  approach  to  an  ideal  dictionary  can 
be  made  than  is  possible  to  the  single  handed  scholar. 
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It  will  haye  been  noticed  that  both  the  Orimme  and 
M.  Littr6  limit  the  retrospective  pnrriew  of  their  respective 
works,  the  former  declining  to  look  farther  back  than  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century^  and  the  latter  making  his 
start  at  the  classical  era  of  the  seventeenth  centnry.    The 
Grimms  point  to  the  immense  mass  of  literatare  to  be 
examined,  and  one  cannot  bnt  admit  the  force  of  the  plea ; 
one  or  two  men  cannot  master  the  whole  literatare  of  twelve 
or  nine  centaries  of  a  modem  langaage  as  a  clergyman 
masters  his  Bible.      M.  Littr6  does  not  claim  the  benefit  of 
this  fact ;  his  refasal  to  look  at  the  earlier  centaries  is  based 
on  a  principle  nnder  whose  operation  we  in  England  have 
escaped  falling.      Ennmerating  the   varions   soarces  from 
which  words  not  to  be  foand  in  the  Academy's  Dictionary  have 
been  or  might  have  been  drawn  he  says : — ''  Writers  of  the 
sixteenth,  fifteenth,  and  even  earlier  centaries,  woald  famish 
a  plentifnl  supply  if  it  were  possible  to  draw  on  them 
unreservedly.    Bat  the  greatest  discretion  is  necessary  here ; 
that  which  is  qnite  dead  onght  to  be  allowed  to  go.    Never- 
theless, it  is  not  forbidden  as  to  pick  oat  of  this  rich  heap  of 
rains  a  few  bits  of  wreckage  {quelques  epaves)  capable  of 
being  restored  to  circalation,  provided  that  the  words  thas 
brought  back    into  the  langaage    ofifend    neither  ear  nor 
analogy,  and  are  self-explanatory."    M.  Littrd  is  thas  seen 
to  be  not  free  from  the  fanlt  described  by  a  recent  German 
writer: — '^In  their  one-sided  overestimate  of  the  classical 
Loais  XIY-time  the  French  are  quite  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  their  mediaaval  langaage  and  literatare  as  rade 
and  barbarous,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  them  to  overcome 
this  prejudice.    Farther,  by  their  great  Revolution  they  have 
broken  with  their  national  past,  which  they  look  upon  not 
only  not  impartially,  but  often  indeed  with  a  preconceived 
evil  opinion."    (Eorting,  Encyc.   der  Rom.  Philologie,  I, 
188.)  A  descriptive  title  to  M.  Littr6's  Dictionary  might  run : 
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**  An  Etymological  and  Historical  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Language  as  exemplified  in  the  best  writers  since  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centnry/'  Grimm's  is  fidrly 
described  by  the  title  actually  given  to  it — ''New  High 
Oerman ; "  being  taken  to  extend  from  the  Reformation  time 
to  the  present.  It  will  now  be  clear  that  neither  of  these  two 
great  works  is  a  dictionaiy  of  their  respective  languages  in 
the  same  sense  as  our  New  English  Dictionary  may  claim  to 
be  of  English. 

In  order  to  exemplify  the  progress  of  lexicographic 
science,  I  propose  to  take  a  word  which  has  been  in  use  both 
in  English  and  in  French  for  six  and  a  half  centuries,  and 
shew  how  the  dictionaries  treat  it.  I  should  have  liked  to 
do  the  same  with  some  word  both  English  and  German, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  think  of  or  find  one  suitable- 
words  important  enough  to  be  interesting  are  apt  in  German 
to  make  very  long  and  technical  articles. 

Our  English  verb  to  avow  is  derived  from  and  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  French  verb  avouer.  We  will  see  first 
what  the  French  dictionaries  say  about  it.  The  Academy 
defines  its  meanings  thus : — 

1.  To  confess  or  admit  that  a  thing  is  or  is  not. 

2.  To  own  (a  person  or  a  thing)  as  in  some  way  belong- 

ing to  us. 
8.     To  approve  or  ratify  (an  act). 
4.    To  assume  the  responsibility  of  an  agent's  acts. 
6.     S^avouer  d*une  personne  {refl.  with  genitive).    To 
look  to  or  rely  on  a  person  for  favour  or  counten- 
ance.    This  phrase  is  little  used. 
These  definitions,  and  some  illustrative  phrases  of  its 
own  manufacture,  are  all  that  the  Academy  condescends 
to  give.     Turning  to  M.   Littr^,   we   find  a   tremendous 
advance.      According    to    him    the    word   means,   or   has 
meant : — 
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1.  In  feudal  times,  to  make  a  tow  to  a  superior;  to 

recognise  as  lord. 

2.  By  extension  now :  to  approve  of  what  is  done  in  onr 

name. 
8.     To  admit  that  a  thing  is  or  is  not. 

4.  To  recognise  as  one's  own  (a  letter,  etc.). 

5.  S^avouer  de  quelqiCun  {refl.  mth  gen.)    Rely  on  some 

one  for  countenance,  favonr,  etc. ;  {refl.),  to  confess 
oneself  (beaten^  etc.). 

6.  {Pass.)    To  be  confessed. 

These  meanings  are  all  illustrated  by  qaotations  from 
writers  of  repate  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  and  later  times. 
Farther  quotations  from  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  furnish  the  historique  of  the  word,  and  then 
follows  the  etymology,  from  a  and  vouer.     A  is,  of  course, 
the  prep,  a  =  Lat.  ad.,  and,  turning  to  voiLer  (to  vow),  we 
find  its  source  given  as  '*  Lat.  votare,  derived  from  votum,  a 
TOW ; "  votum  itself  being  derived  from  the  verb  vovere,  to 
vow.  Under  the  cognate  substantive  aveu,  M.  Littre  declares 
the  sequence  of   meanings    to  be — ''act  of   vowing   (and 
properly,  of  vowiug  feudal  service) ;  then  approbation ;  then 
recognition  of  right;  and,  lastly,  confession."     Is  it  clear 
how  the  other  meanings  hang  on  the  first?    I  think  not; 
nor  is  the  case  improved  by  recalling  the  word  avoue,  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb,  and  the  name  given  both  to  a 
pleader  in  the  law  courts  and  the  patron  or  defender  of  a 
church,  always   rendered  in  Latin  by  advocatus,  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  advocate.      Let  us  see  whether  our 
English  scholars  can  clear  this  up.    Dr.  Johnson  certainly 
cannot ;  he  simply  derives  avow  from  avouer,  defines  it  as 
meaning  "to  declare  with  confidence;   to  justify;   not  to 
dissemble,"  and  illustrates  it  with  quotations  from  Spenser, 
Boyle,  Dryden,  Thomson  and  Swift.     He  also  gives  avowee, 
or  advowe,  as  the  title  of  the  holder  of  an  advowson,  derived 

L 
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from  avoui,  A  quotation  from  Cowell  under  advow$on 
tells  ns  that  the  original  holders  of  that  right  were 
sometimes  called  Patroni,  and  sometimes  AdvocatL  Put- 
ting this  together,  we  are  driven  to  the  condosion  thai 
avow  is  somehow  related  to  advocate.  Against  this  we 
have  the  fact  that  vow  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Fr. 
voeu  (Lat.  votum)  or  Fr.  vouer  (Lat.  vovere)  according 
as  we  enquire  of  the  substantiTe  or  the  verb.  Dr. 
Johnson  though,  we  may  note,  is  superior  to  the  French 
Academy,  in  that  he  makes  an  attempt  at  etymology,  and 
justifies  his  definitions  by  reference  to  other  writers  than 
himself. 

Turning  now  to  the  New  EngUsh  Dictionary,  we  find  two 
verbs  to  avow,  one  altogether  obsolete,  the  other  obsolete  in 
some  senses,  and  in  some  still  full  of  life.  We  will  look  at 
the  latter  first.  This  is  stated  to  be  derived  from  the 
Fr.  avouer,  and  that  in  turn  to  be  the  issue  of  the  Latin 
advocare.  The  general  meaning  of  our  word  is  said  to  be 
'*  to  call  to,  to  call  upon  ;  especially  to  call  in  as  a  defender 
or  patron ;  hence,  in  feudal  times,  to  call  upon,  or  own  as 
defender,  patron,  client,  or  person  in  some  way  related ;  to 
acknowledge  (a  person)  as  ours  in  some  relation,  afterwards 
extended  to  things."  This  makes  the  whole  thing  compre- 
hensible. The  word  was  an  invention  of  the  feudal  lawyers — 
the  earliest  discovered  use  of  it,  both  in  French  and  English, 
dates  from  the  thirteenth  century ;  it  was  equally  applicable 
to  patron  and  client :  each  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
the  other's  defence ;  people  who  knew  the  use,  but  not  the 
source  of  the  word,  took  it  to  mean  to  claim  or  admit  an 
interest  in  a  person ;  this  was  easily  extended  to  things,  and 
in  process  of  time  the  idea  of  admission  or  confession  grew 
stronger,  and  the  sense  of  claiming  or  calling  upon  was  lost 
sight  of,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  feudalism, 
for  the  use  of  the  word  in  that  sense  does  not  seem  to  have 
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extended  beyond  the  middle  of  the  seTenteenth  oentorji  at 
any  rate,  in  England. 

The  other  verb  to  avow  was  derived  from  a  later  Latin 
advotare,  a  freqaentative  of  vovere  formed  from  votum,  and 
meant  to  impose  or  take  a  vow,  or  to  dedicate  or  consecrate 
a  person  or  thing  to  some  pious  pnrpose.  The  quotations 
shew  that  it  was  used  from  1800  to  1600.  As  its  earliest 
date  is  less  than  a  century  after  that  of  the  other  Terb, 
a  proper  search  would  probably  discover  it  in  contemporary 
or  earlier  French.  It  is  quite  dear,  from  its  form,  that  it 
was  a  French  word  before  it  was  English. 

The  first  question  which  the  dictionary  maker  has  to 
settle  is  what  the  dictionary  is  to  include.  A  modem 
language — and  English  pre-eminently — ^is  no  fixed  quantity ; 
it  has  a  centrci  but  no  circumference.  Dr.  Murray  has 
represented  the  manner  in  which  the  various  constituent 
elements  combine  to  make  up  our  language  in  a  diagram,  in 

OQ 

S  a 

l^lTERARY 

TECHNIOAIi  COMMON  DIALBOTIOAL 

o 

OQ 

which  the  word  *'  Common/'  representing  the  great  body  of 
words  used  both  in  literature  and  in  conversation,  occupies 
the  centre,  with  "  Literary  "  above,  and  "  Colloquial "  below. 
Into  the  figure  thus  formed — ^which  may  be  compared  to  an 
enclosed  sea  or  Iake-*run  five  converging  lines,  streams  that 
feed  the  lake.     Through  the  upper  margin — the  literary 
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side — enter  the  scientific  and  foreign  elements ;  between,  the 
literary  and  colloquial  come  in,  on  the  side  nearest  to 
science,  the  technical,  and  on  the  foreign  side  the  dialectal 
elements ;  through  the  colloquial,  slang  finds  admission. 
These  very  tributaries  themselves,  as  a  little  reflection  will 
discover,  ramify  into  each  other's  regions.  Slang,  by  the 
intermediation  of  trade  and  professional  words  and  terms, 
easily  shades  into  the  properly  technical,  which  in  turn  joins 
hands  with  the  scientific.  The  scientific  and  the  foreign  are 
not  divisible  by  any  definite  line,  nor  are  the  foreign  and 
dialectal  more  sharply  distinguishable,  while,  on  the  other 
side,  the  dialectal  fades  into  mere  slang,  and  so  completes 
the  circuit.  The  dictionary  maker  must  travel  some  dis- 
tance along  each  of  these  divergent  lines,  but,  as  they  all 
lead  out  into  infinity,  and  even  the  greatest  of  dictionaries 
has  its  limits,  he  is  bound  to  stop  somewhere ;  that  some- 
where, however,  being  of  necessity  more  or  less  arbitrary,  it 
is  always  open  to  a  caviller  to  complain  that  he  has  either 
gone  too  far  or  not  far  enough.  Dr.  Murray's  rule  seems  to 
be  good:  ''He  must  include  all  the  common  words  of 
literature  and  conversation,  and  such  of  the  scientific,  tech- 
nical, slang,  dialectal  and  foreign  words,  as  are  passing  into 
common  use,  and  approach  the  standing  of  common  words." 
This  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  laid  down  with 
regard  to  scientific  words  by  M.  Littre:  "Choice  must  be 
made  of  words  likely  to  be  required  by  a  man  of  general 
culture,  and  his  wants  must  be  exceeded  rather  than 
stinted." 

Dr.  Murray  divides  words  into  three  classes — Main 
Words,  Subordinate  Words,  and  Combinations.  The  volume, 
now  complete,  contains  81,254  articles,  of  which  22,282  are 
on  maid  words,  4,292  on  special  combinations,  and  4,780 
subordinate  words.  If  all  the  combinations  illustrated  by 
quotations  were  counted,  the  number  would  be  raised  to  over 
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40,000.  Of  the  main  words  5,982  are  obsolete,  and  870  are 
alien  or  imperfectly  nataralieied.  The  proportion  of  obsolete 
words  differs  somewhat  under  the  two  letters  here  treated, 
being  28*8  per  cent,  for  A,  and  26*2  for  B.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  words  under  A  include  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  Latin  words  (taken  direct  or  through  the 
French)  than  those  under  B.  Many  of  these  Latin  words 
were  learned  importations  of  the  Benascence-time,  and 
perished  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Another 
point  of  difference  between  A  and  B  is  that,  while  there  are 
very  few  A-words  that  present  any  difficulty  in  an  etymo- 
logical sense,  B  is  full  of  problems  that  puzzle,  and  even,  in 
many  cases,  baffle  the  efforts  of  all  investigators.  Many  of 
these  words  have  no  kindred  abroad,  but  are  purely  English, 
and  furnish  proof  that  the  "  origin  of  language"  is  not  to  be 
sought  only  in  Indo-European  or  pre- Aryan  antiquity,  but  is 
still  in  perennial  process  around  us.  Dr.  Murray  enumerates 
a  long  string  of  such  words,  among  which  I  notice  ''  barn," 
"bilk,"  "bKght,"  "blizzard,"  "blunder,"  "bore,"  "bump," 
"bustle."  These  words — mostly  of  relatively  recent  appear- 
ance—prove also  that  our  language  is  still  a  really  living 
language,  and  not  a  petrifaction  such  as  it  seems  to  be  the 
object  of  French  scholars  to  make  of  theirs. 

The  dictionary  does  not  set  up  for  an  authority  on  what 
is  correct  in  spelling  or  pronunciation.  Where  spelling  is 
unsettled  some  form  is  chosen  under  which  the  explanation 
and  the  other  forms  are  given;  the  other  forms  are  also  given 
in  their  alphabetical  places,  with  cross  references.  In  cases 
where  two  pronunciations  are  current,  both  are  given ;  in 
some  cases,  as  for  the  A  in  grass,  glass,  &c.,  an  ambiguous 
symbol  is  used  which  may  be  interpreted  as  indicating  either 
the  broad  or  the  close  sound.  I  may  remark  that,  although 
Dr.  Murray  is  a  Scot,  his  pronunciation  is  thoroughly 
English,  but  decidedly  not  Cockney. 
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In  the  Tery  material  point  of  **  get  np  "  it  seema  to  me 
that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  go  beyond  the  New  Dictionary 
The  printing  is  beantif al ;  every  typographical  deyiee  poaaible 
for  attaining  the  maximum  of  clearness  at  the  same  time  as 
the  maximum  of  condensation  has  been  employed,  with  the 
result  that  after  a  very  little  experience  in  its  use  any  precise 
point  of  information  desired  can  be  picked  out  without  waste 
of  time.  Short  paragraphs  plainly  numbered ;  Tarious  types 
for  various  purposes;  dates  made  prominent — what  a  con- 
trast to  the  long  featureless  paragraphs  of  uniform  type  and 
the  jumbling  together  of  explanations,  remarks,  and  quota- 
tions of  Littre  and  Grimm  ! 

Doubtless  it  will  be  possible,  as  time  goes  on,  to  pick 
holes  in  the  Dictionary — it  has  been  done  to  a  certain  trifling 
extent  already.  But  at  present  it  is  the  high  water  mark  of 
lexicography,  and  the  honour  belongs  in  the  first  place  to  the 
Philological  Society  and  Dr.  Murray,  and  in  the  second  place 
to  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  proud  to  have  had  an  infinitesimal  share  in  this  truly 
national  work,  and  to  have  the  honour  also  of  introducing  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society. 

The  particulars  liere  given  concerning  the  New  English  Dictionary 
are  taken  with  more  or  less  of  condensation  from  the  Preface  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  work  itself. 
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FIRST  STEPS  IN  DIOTIONARY-MAKING : 

ILLUSTRATED  MAINLY  BY  THE  WORD  "HIGH" 

AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS. 

By  B.  J.  LLOYD,  M.A. 

It  Beems  not  unfitting  to  follow  up  the  account  just  given  of 
the  great  entei-prise  which  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  Philological  Society,  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  and  a  multitude  of  voluntary 
workers,  by  giving  some  account  of  the  processes  whereby 
the  unwieldy  bulk  of  illustrative  material,  now  amassed  and 
still  amasaingy  is  being  gradually  worked  up  towards  its 
predestined  form  and  uses.  The  unique  feature  of  this 
dictionary  is  that  the  quotations  wherewith  it  is  enriched 
have  not  been  adduced  to  illustrate  the  meanings,  but  the 
meanings,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  deduced  from  the 
qaotations  themselves.  It  has  aimed  first  of  all  to  accumu- 
late in  the  form  of  apposite  extracts  a  complete  and  impartial 
conspectus  of  the  actual  forms  and  uses  of  all  the  words 
which  have  ever  been  used  in  literary  English  for  the  past 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years,  and  then  to  tabulate  or  index 
all  those  forms  and  uses  in  the  columns  of  a  dictionary. 
Being  thus  based  strictly  on  historical  principles,  it  never 
troubles  itself  much  with  the  question  what  a  word  ought  to 
have  meant,  or  in  what  way  it  ought  to  have  been  used.  Its 
task  is  simply  to  show  for  every  word  what  it  really  has 
meant,  and  in  what  ways  it  really  has  been  used  from  age  to 
age  since  the  English  tongue  began.  The  construction  of 
such  a  work  is  evidently  a  very  different  task  from  the 
ordinary  compilation  of  a  modem  English  dictionary. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
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paper,  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  whole  process 
which  intervenes  between  the  amassing  of  the  illnstrative 
qaotations  (whose  namber  is  expressed  in  millions,  and  their 
weight  in  tons)  and  the  presentation  of  their  compressed 
essence  to  the  public  in  dictionary  form.  But  it  will  be 
possible  to  deal  with  the  earlier  half  of  the  process  in  a  fairly 
complete  manner,  and  to  offer  a  few  reflections  which  are 
suggested  thereby.  A  convenient  line  of  demarcation  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work  is 
not  done  at  Dr.  Murray's  headquarters  in  Oxford,  but  by 
voluntary  workers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  are 
styled  sub-editors.  I  purpose,  therefore,  on  the  present 
occasion  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  quotation-slips  from 
the  time  when  they  are  first  sent  up  by  the  various  readers 
jill  to  the  editor,  to  the  time  when  they  are  again  sent  up  to  him 

,1^^  from  the  various  sub-editors.     This  is  the  part  of  the  work 

which  is  most  familiar  to  me,  because  I  have  myself  been 
engaged  in  it^  My  knowledge  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
process  is  less  complete,  having  been  gained  only  during  a 
short  visit  paid  to  Oxford,  and  to  Dr.  Murray's  Scriptorium, 
in  the  summer  of  1887.  In  the  event  of  my  repeating'that 
vibit  this  year,  a  short  account  of  it,  embodying  fuller  know- 
ledge, would  be  the  best  possible  supplement  to  the  present 
paper. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  new  parcel  of  quotations  at  the 
Scriptorium,  the  first  person  into  whose  hands  it  is  com- 
mitted is  the  sorter.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  specimen  of 
quotation-slip  here  exhibited  that  each  of  them  bears  in  its 
left-hand  upper  comer  the  name  of  the  word  which  the 
subjoined  quotation  is  intended  to  illustrate,  written  in  its 
normal  modem  spelling,  generally  by  the  reader  himself. 
This  word  in  the  comer  is  called  in  dictionary  parlance  the 
"typical  form,"  or  sometimes  the  "catchword."  The  office  of 
the  sorter  is,  therefore,  for  the   most  part  mechanical;  it 
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consistB  simply  in  arranging  the  sUps  received  in  the  strict 
alphabetical  order  of  their  catchwords. 

It  is  only  in  one  class  of  cases  that  he  finds  any  ground 
for  ancertainty  or  hesitation ;  that  is,  when  the  word  has 
long  been  obsolete,  for  it  then  does  not  possess  any  modem 
spelling,  and  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  range  it  under 
any  living  catchword  or  typical  form.  Of  coarse  it  can 
always  be  ranged  under  its  actual  spelling,  as  found  in  the 
several  quotations,  but  such  is  the  variety  of  ancient  ortho- 
graphy that  in  that  case  the  quotations  for  one  and  the  same 
word  might  be  found  distributed  in  ten  or  twenty  difierent 
places.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  nearly  always  possible  to 
say  what  the  normal  modern  form  of  the  word  wovid  have 
been,  if  it  had  lived  long  enough,  and  by  making  this, 
generally  imaginary,  form  into  the  catchword,  it  is  secured 
that  all  the  slips  belonging  to  it  shall  be  assembled  into  one 
place,  although  that  place,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  is  not 
always  exactly  the  right  one,  or  at  least  the  best  one. 

The  next  process  after  the  sorting  is  the  cutting  up  of 
the  huge  alphabetic  series  thus  produced  into  blocks  suitable 
for  sub-editing.  The  quantity  sent  to  a  sub-editor  at  one 
time  never  bears  any  great  proportion  to  the  total  mass. 
The  parcel  which  I  have  in  hand  at  present  comprises  all  the 
slips  whose  catchwords  begin  with  HI;  it  comprises  many 
thousand  quotations,  illustrative  of  several  hundred  words ; 
but  it  constitutes,  although  it  is  larger  than  the  parcels 
usually  sent  out,  not  more  than  the  three-hundredth  part  of 
the  whole  accumulation. 

In  consideration  of  the  irreplaceable  nature  of  these 
materials,  no  portion  of  them  is  ever  sent  to  be  sub-edited 
beyond  the  seas,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  desire  of  many 
American,  colonial,  and  other  distant  scholars  to  co-operate 
wherever  possible  in  this  Pananglic  enterprise. 

The  first  work  of  the  sub-editor  is  to  read  through  all  his 
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Blips,  and  arrange  them  under  their  distinct  words  and  parts 
of  speech.  The  merely  alphabetical  work  of  the  sorter  has 
left  all  words  of  identical  form,  however  they  may  differ  in 
Bonnd,  or  sense,  or  grammatical  office,  in  a  state  of  indis- 
criminate mixture.  Quotations,  therefore,  for  wind,  verb, 
and  fvmd,  substantiTe ;  for  hinder,  verb,  and  hinder,  adjeo- 
tiye;  for  li$t,  a  catalogue;  li$t,  the  border  of  woollen 
cloth ;  list,  an  enclosure ;  li$t,  to  listen,  and  list,  to  please, 
all  lie  as  yet  in  a  state  of  intimate  confusion.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  common  words  cannot  be  classed 
always  under  the  same  part  of  speech,  but  generally  need 
to  be  distributed  into  two  or  more  distinct  grammatical 
categories,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  stage  of  the  editorial 
work  is  by  no  means  a  slight  one.  Even  so  unusual  a  word 
as  hieroglyphic  turns  out  upon  examination  to  be  a  noun,  an 
sdjeotiTe,  and  a  verb,  whilst  the  adjective  high  turns  out  to 
be  also  used  as  a  noun,  a  verb,  an  adverb,  and  perhaps  even 
as  an  interjection ! 

At  ibis  stage,  too,  the  very  numerous  and  important  class 
of  compound  words  gives  rise  to  many  difficulties  of  its  own. 
The  materials  of  a  word  like  high  present  an  immense 
multitude  of  double-worded  expressions  containing  high  as 
their  prior  element,  and  these  demand  a  two-fold  winnowing 
before  they  can  be  rightly  placed  in  the  dictionary.  The 
first  winnowing  process  consists  in  the  rejection  of  those 
which  are  not  true  compounds  at  all,  and  which  require  no 
explanation  whatever.  It  would  be  useless,  for  example,  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  high  hill,  high  price,  high  office,  or 
high  antiquity.  Their  meanings  are  ^ach  regularly  and 
grammatically  constituted  out  of  some  of  the  most  ordinary 
meanings  of  their  parts,  and  it  is  useless  to  waste  time  over 
them  further. 

But  when  either  of  the  two  words  is  used  in  one  of  its  less 
usual  meanings,  or  when  the  compound  as  a  whole  possesses 
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some  signification  which  is  not  strictly  contained  in  its  parts, 
it  evidently  demands  more  or  less  elucidation,  and  is  best 
regarded  as  a  compound.  High-tide,  high-seas,  high-road, 
high-relief,  high-sheriff,  high-change,  each  contain  no  mean- 
ing which  is  not  already  fally  contained  in  their  respectiTe 
elements ;  and  yet  their  meaning  is  not  obvious  at  a  glance, 
because  one  or  both  of  the  elements  is  employed  in  some 
other  than  its  most  familiar  sense.  Nor,  again,  would 
anybody  guess,  without  previous  knowledge  or  elucidation, 
that  a  highwayman  was  a  kind  of  robber,  a  high-head  a  kind 
of  coiffure,  a  high-low  a  kind  of  boot,  a  high-man  a  kind  of 
loaded  die,  or  that,  when  our  ancestors  spoke  of  a  high-fatlier, 
a  high-angel,  and  a  high-bishop,  they  meant  a  patriarch,  an 
archangel,  and  an  archbishop  respectively. 

But  when  this  sifting  process  is  over  the  body  of  real 
compounds  thus  obtained  needs  sifting  a  second  time  for 
another  purpose.  The  amount  of  explanation  which  most  of 
them  need  is  small ;  a  dozen  words  and  a  quotation  explain 
them  fully,  and  they  are  then  marshalled  in  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  grammatical  form,  in  the  wake  of  the  word 
which  constitutes  their  prior  element.  But  a  large  minority 
of  them  are  too  frequent  in  use,  too  important  in  history, 
and  too  diversified  in  meaning  to  submit  to  such  a  summary 
treatment.  They  demand  a  place  for  themselves  in  the 
alphabetical  concourse  of  English  words,  and  wherever  the 
considerations  of  extreme  currency,  or  long  history,  or 
diversified  meaning  are  sufficiently  strong,  it  is  desirable  to 
concede  them  one.  The  most  casual  observer  can  see  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  treat  highway  and  highlander  and 
highflier  as  mere  compounds  of  high;  and  when  the  evi- 
dence is  examined  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  that 
other  words  of  long  date,  such  as  high-flying,  high-flown, 
high-bred,  have  exhibited  historically  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen 
different  meanings.      Hence    the    necessity  for    a  second 
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process  of  sifting  whereby  the  general  body  of  compounds  is 
divided  into  a  less  important  and  a  more  important  class, 
the  one  destined  to  be  treated  en  masse  under  the  principal 
word,  and  the  other  to  be  honoured  with  separate  notice  in 
the  ordinary  columns  of  the  dictionary. 

The  sub-editor's  trouble  in  carrying  out  both  these  sift- 
ing is  that,  although  he  is  able  to  indicate  the  desired  dis- 
tinction very  sharply  in  swords,  and  by  chosen  examples, 
there  is  no  such  sharpne^i  of  distinction  in  the  materials 
themselves.  Neither  of  the  divisions  which,  for  practical 
purposes,  he  is  compelled  to  draw,  represents  any  palpable 
demarcation  in  reality  and  fact.  The  classes  shade  off  into 
each  other  imperceptibly,  and  the  task  of  allocating  the 
doubtful  instances  is  beset  with  conflicting  considerations. 
What  shall  he  do  with  high  art,  high  Ufe,  high  feeding,  the 
higher-house  (of  Parliament)?  Do  they  demand  explana- 
tion, or  shall  they  be  "  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void  "  along 
with  the  rejected  ones?  It  has  generally  seemed  best  to 
give  the  dictionary  reader  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  A  work 
which  is  intended  for  the  use  of  distant  ages  and  places 
cannot  be  too  full  and  clear  in  the  explanations  afforded. 

The  other  sifting,  which  might  perhaps  be  deemed  the 
more  difficult,  is  really  much  easier.  It  lies  in  a  much 
smaller  compass,  and  the  rough  practical  consideration 
whether  any  given  compound  can  be  fairly  dealt  with  in  two 
or  three  lines  of  the  general^  list  is  generally  sufficient  to  fix 
its  destination  with  tolerable  fairness. 

In  this  stage,  also,  those  obsolete  words  which  the  sorter 
has  arranged  provisionally  under  hypothetical,  and  generally 
imaginary,  catchwords,  come  up  for  reconsideration,  and 
often  present  very  interesting  problems. 

The  natural  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to 
review  the  material  which  is  actually  found  to  exist,  to 
ascertain  the  laUst  form  in  which  the  word  was  actually 
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current,  and  then  to  index  it  accordingly.  There  were  a 
number  of  slips  in  my  parcel  bearing  the  catchword  highship, 
meaning  honour  or  dignity,  but  it  turned  out  upon  examina- 
tion that  they  belonged  entirely  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
when  the  normal  form  of  the  word  was  hiahadpe  or  kehse^t 
and  they  were  accordingly  transferred  to  an  earlier  porition 
in  the  dictionary. 

The  same  rule  neatly  applies  to  most  words  whieh 
became  obsolete  in  comparatively  recent  times.  The  mate- 
rials for  the  word  hiccup  were  found  to  contain  a  large 
number  of  quotations  which  really  belonged  to  another 
resembling  and  synonymous  word,  whose  final  form  in 
seventeenth  century  spelling  was  hicket.  They  were  aooord- 
ingly  separated  and  conveyed  under  that  head. 

But  when  words  become  obsolete  in  the  Middle-English 
period  this  treatment  is  not  quite  feasible.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  for  three  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest 
there  was  no  standard  dialect  of  literary  English ;  everyone 
wrote  in  his  own  local  dialect,  everyone  spelled  by  sound  and 
not  by  rule,  and,  to  heighten  the  confusion,  the  very  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  found  to  fluctuate  in  value,  being  used 
with  a  varying  significance  at  difierent  times  and  places.  As 
an  illustration  of  this,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  here  to  note 
that  for  about  three  centuries  the  word  high  has  been  spelt  as 
we  now  know  it ;  its  spelling  before  the  Conquest  is  almost 
equally  stable;  but  it  is  spelled  in  the  five  intervening 
centuries  in  no  less  than  forty-six  difierent  ways,  each  of 
which  has  nearly  as  much  right  to  be  considered  correct  as 
any  other. 

Hence  a  practical  difficulty,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
group  of  quotations  which  came  to  me  under  the  catch-word 
high'setiU.  The  word  is  Old  English,  and  means  throne 
or  judgment-seat;  it  is  suported  by  quotations  from  Mercian 
and    Northumbrian   as  well    as  West-Saxon  (i.e.,    classic 
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Anglo-Saxon)  sonroeB ;  it  has  a  short  life  in  Middle-Englishy 
and  expires  about  the  year  1200  in  the  form  heg-settle.  Now 
it  is  quite  a  chance  that  its  final  form  is  in  heg-  rather  than 
in  any  other  of  the  forty-six  forms  which  experience  shews 
to  have  been  possible.  The  exactly  parallel  word  high-father, 
expiring  just  at  the  same  date,  has  for  its  final  form  hage- 
fader.  It  would  be  highly  absurd  therefore  to  index  it 
under  heg,  except  by  a  cross-reference :  and  in  fact  the  only 
reasonable  course  seems  to  be  to  keep  it  under  the  hypo- 
thetieal  form  high-settle,  certain  as  we  may  feel  that  no  such 
form  has  ever  existed. 

This  stage  being  over,  the  sub-editor's  next  task  is  to 
arrange  the  quotations  for  each  several  word  in  the  order  of 
their  date.  As  every  slip  ought  to,  and  generally  does,  bear 
its  correct  date  on  the  face  of  it,  this  work  is  mainly 
mechanical.  It  is  necessary  even  here  however  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  anachronisms.  Sometimes  a  thoughtless  reader 
pats  down  the  date  of  the  edition  instead  of  that  of  the  work: 
it  is  irritating,  for  example,  to  find  a  quotation  from  Scott 
dated  1864.  At  other  times  the  date  is  only  an  approxima- 
tion, the  best  no  doubt  that  could  be  made  when  the  book 
was  read,  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  often 
Tery  widely  removed  from  the  estimates  of  modern  scholars. 
This  is  notably  the  case  with  quotations  from  the  Lindisfame 
and  Bushworth  gospels,  both  of  which  are  now  considered  to 
be  a  century  or  two  older  than  the  date  which  the  gentleman 
who  read  them  for  the  dictionary  has  placed  upon  his  slips. 

The  next  step  is  to  take  the  body  of  slips  belonging  to 
each  word,  while  they  are  still  in  this  simple  chronological 
order,  and  make  a  list  of  the  forms  which  the  word  has 
snccessively  assumed  since  its  first  introduction  into  English, 
attaching  also  to  each  form  the  numbers  of  the  centuries 
during  which  it  is  found  in  use.  The  result,  in  the  case  of 
an  old  word  like  high^  is  to  produce  a  long  and,  to  the 
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untutored  eye,  chaotic-looking  list  of  forms,  whose  chief 
teaching  might  easily  be  thought  to  be  that  there  was  a  great 
lack  of  good  spelling  books  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenet 
kings.  The  word  high  exhibits  altogether  in  the  positiTe 
degree  fifty,  in  the  comparative  twenty-one,  and  in  the 
superlative  twenty-four  different  forms. 

But  in  the  present  state  both  of  English  and  of  general 
linguistics  there  are  few  things  more  interesting  to  the 
student  than  these  lists  of  apparently  barbarous  misspellings. 
Their  charm  is  that  they  are  frankly  and  fully  phonetic; 
they  transcribe  faithfully,  or  at  the  least  are  meant  to  tran- 
scribe faithfully,  so  far  as  the  alphabetic  resources  of  their 
writers  will  permit,  the  actual  sounds  which  were  used  by 
our  Middle-English  ancestors.  The  result  is  that  there  is 
no  finer  field  to  be  found  anywhere  for  studying  on  the 
largest  scale  the  laws  of  the  historical  development  and 
succession  of  spoken  soands  than  Middle -English,  and  so  far 
is  the  linguistic  student  from  joining  in  the  condemnation  of 
these  archaic  spellings  that  he  is  tempted  to  wish  that 
people  had  always  continued  trying  to  spell  words  as  they 
really  speak  them,  and  that  that  orthographical  monstrosity, 
the  English  spelling  book,  had  never  been  invented. 

It  was  my  original  intention  to  have  here  demonstrated 
from  these  forms  the  sound-history  of  the  word  high,  but  it 
would  have  been  a  digression  from  the  subject  of  the  evening, 
which  is  essentially  the  Dictionary :  and  I  soon  found  out 
that  the  limits  of  any  reasonable  digression  would  be  in- 
sufficient for  the  full  and  careful  treatment  which  the  subject 
requires.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  appropriate  here  to  note 
that  the  collections  of  the  Philological  Society,  which  form 
what  may  be  called  the  raw  material  of  the  dictionary,  will 
not  have  lost  all  their  interest  when  the  dictionary  itself  is 
made :  they  will  still  constitute  by  far  the  most  important 
nasB  of  material  which  is  anywhere  available  to  the  student 
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of  the  laws  of  the  saooeBBion  and  deyelopment  of  spoken 
Bounds,  and  it  is  strongly  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  be 
taken  bo  to  bestow  them  when  the  dictionary  work  is  ended 
that  they  may  be  readily  accessible  to  all  competent  scholars. 
The  sound-history  of  short  words  like  high  is  peculiarly 
interesting  to  philologists  at  the  present  time.  The  broad 
laws  of  the  historic  mutation  and  Buccession  of  the  individual 
eouBonants  and  vowels  are  now  generally  understood  and 
accepted :  but  it  is  found  that  in  many  instances  the  result 
is  modified  very  considerably  in  certain  collocations,  and  that 
BometimeB  two  almost  identical  collocations  present  a  re- 
markable contrast  in  their  subsequent  sound-development. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  to  law  the 
influences  of  collocation,  notably  in  the  discovery  of  Yemer's 
law,  and  the  phonetic  explanation  of  umUmt;  but  much  more 
remains  to  be  done,  and  in  the  many  remarkable  cases  of 
divergent  growth  from  a  nearly  identical  stem,  explanation  is 
almost  unattempted. 

The  word  high  is  interesting  in  both  respects.  Its 
original  form  as  seen  in  Beowulf  and  the  early  literature  of 
Wesaex  is  heah,  but  in  the  sister  dialects  of  Northumbria 
and  Mercia  it  appears  from  the  earliest  times  almost 
exclusively  in  the  non-diphthongal  form  hih:  and  the  modem 
form  is,  in  this  case  as  in  most  others,  traceable  more 
directly  to  the  Mercian  than  to  any  other  form.  In  the  early 
Middle-English  period  it  differs  in  form  and  sound  from  the 
pronoun  he  by  nothing  more  than  the  additional  h.  Yet  in 
modem  English  the  vowels  of  these  two  words  are  totally 
different,  and  the  difference  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  collo- 
cation of  the  e  of  one  of  them  with  a  following  h.  But  for 
that  collocation  the  adjective  would  certainly  have  been  pro- 
nounced in  modem  English  exactly  like  the  pronoun :  and 
the  conclusion  is  not  a  merely  empirical  one,  but  can  be 
clearly  traced  in  the  written  forms  of  Middle-English,  and 
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BatiBfaciorily  accoimted  for  at  every  step  of  its  phonetic 
development. 

But  aside  from  the  main  stream  of  instances,  there  are  a 
few  which  show  that  the  word  high  in  some  dialects  tended 
to  progress  also  through  another  series  of  forms,  snch  as  hage, 
haze  and  hohe,  to  a  sound  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
cognate  German  hoch ;  and  we  know  also  that  the  oonjuDG- 
tion  though,  O.E.  'peah  (contracted  ^eh)  not  only  produced  a 
similar  series,  bnt  that  they  became  the  prevalent  ones,  and 
the  direct  progenitors  of  the  modern  form  though.  Philology 
is  called  upon  to  explain  sooner  or  later  why  the  development 
which  is  so  feeble  in  the  one  word  is  so  triumphant  in  the 
other,  insomuch  that  h^h  and  'peh,  which  rhyme  exactly  in 
Old-English,  have  produced  forms  so  dissonant  as  high  and 
though.  But  it  is  time  to  abandon  these  reflections,  and 
f|  I'  return  to  the  subject  of  dictionary-making. 

Ill  I"!  As  soon  as  the  list  of  obsolete  and  archaic  forms  is 

J>.' "  completed,  the  next  duty  of  the  sub-editor  is  to  make  out  a 

slip  for  each  of  them,  giving  first  of  all  its  actual  spelling, 
and  then  stating  that  it  is  an  archaic  or  an  obsolete  variation 
of  that  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  '^  typical  form  "  or 
'' catchword."  The  slips  thus  made  out  fall  once  more, 
upon  their  return  to  Oxford,  into  the  hands  of  the  sorter, 
who  then  distributes  them  each  into  its  exact  alphabetical 
position,  and  thus  creates  a  huge  system  of  cross-references, 
whereby  even  the  most  extremely  perverted  spellings  can  be 
traced  to  their  true  origin  and  meanings.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  for  example  that,  without  some  help  of  this  kind, 
the  users  of  the  dictionary  would  be  able  by  their  unaided 
insight  to  look  for  the  meanings  of  forms  like  hoh,  heZy,  or 
yZe,  under  the  adjective  high,  or  to  divine  that  herre,  harrti 
or  haZer  meant  higher,  and  that  heast,  hexte,  and  hexist  arc 
archaic  forms  of  highest. 

It  is  not  until  these  steps  are  completed  that  any  attempt 
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is  made  to  diflorimioate  between  the  different  meanings  of 
the  same  word,  except  in  that  broadly  marked  case  where  it 
is  oonyerted  into  a  different  part  of  speech.  It  is  now  the 
daty  of  the  snb-editor  to  take  the  whole  series  of  slips 
belonging  to  each  several  word  and  distribnte  them  into 
Beparate  parcels,  according  to  meanings  and  constmotions.  It 
is  natoral  and  convenient  at  this  point  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
other  dictionaries  in  order  to  map  ont  the  main  lines  of  sub- 
division ;  but  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  the  old  frame- 
works are  too  narrow,  and  that  many  very  distinct  shades 
of  meaning  have  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  oar  older 
lexicographers.  Earlier  dictionary  makers  seem  either  to 
have  despised  illnstration  altogether  or  to  have  simply  angled 
in  the  waters  of  literature  for  illostrations  suitable  to  a  pre- 
conceived set  of  meanings ;  but  the  modem  dictionary-maker 
sweeps  the  whole  of  those  waters  with  a  drag-net,  and  then 
proceeds  to  classify  and  catalogue  his  spoil  with  the  minute 
completeness  of  a  naturalist.  And  as  the  sub-editor  is 
specially  desired  here  to  make  his  sub-division  as  searching 
and  complete  as  possible,  the  number  of  meanings  catalogued 
under  some  words  is  very  surprising.  The  materials  of  the 
adjective  high^  which  are  displayed  here  this  evening,  will  be 
fonnd  to  be  arranged  under  no  less  than  sixty-eight  different 
meanings,  besides  being  contained  in  twelve  different  phrases 
which  do  not  attach  themselves  precisely  to  any  of  the 
meanings.  The  same  word  used  substantively  has  eight  more 
meanings  and  four  more  phrases;  the  adverb  high  has  twenty- 
eight  meanings  and  two  phrases;  and  the  obsolete  verb  to  high 
has  eight  meanings  more,  making  the  formidable  total  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  meanings  and  eighteen  phrases,  without 
saying  anything  about  the  innumerable  multitude  of  com- 
pounds, which  will  be  dealt  with  in  due  course  by  and  by. 
Bat  it  is  even  more  surprising  to  find  less  common  words, 
such  as  highne$$  and  hieroglyphic,  ruxming  up  a  list  of 
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fourteen  or  fifteen  very  distingaiBhable  meanings.  And  snb- 
diyide  as  one  may,  there  are  always  actual  uses  which  seem 
to  be  exactly  intermediate,  or  to  have  at  one  and  the  same 
time  suggestions  of  several  of  the  more  primary  senses. 

The  use  and  comparison  of  other  dictionaries,  which  is  at 
this  point  necessitated,  proves  to  be  interesting  and  instmc- 
tiye  in  many  respects.  The  chief  result  is  to  gi?e  a  wonder- 
ful impression  of  the  great  completeness  of  the  amassed 
materials.  Very  few  words  indeed  which  have  ever  been 
used  in  literary  English  have  escaped  the  industry  of  the 
readers.  The  great  majority  of  the  words  which  find  no 
place  there  are  either  technical  or  scientific ;  and  it  is  con- 
tinually necessary  to  remind  critics  of  the  Dictionary  that  it 
has  from  the  first  expressly  refused  to  make  provision  for 
words  of  those  classes,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  or  have 
been  adopted  into  literary  or  general  use.  When  these  have 
been  allowed  for,  the  remainder  consists  mostly  of  that  class 
of  words  which  may  be  called  emphatically  dictionary  words, 
words  which  have  not,  and  never  had,  any  existence  outside 
the  backs  of  a  dictionary.  Some  of  these  are  simply  words 
of  regular  formation  which  the  dictionary-maker,  without 
knowing  them  to  have  been  really  and  actually  used,  bat 
reasonably  conjecturing  that  they  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  be  used  at  some  time  or  other,  has  thought  fit  to 
admit  into  the  language  by  anticipation.  But  others  of 
them  simply  perpetuate  the  dictionary-maker's  own  bad 
writing,  or  the  blunders  of  his  printer;  and  as  all  dictionaries 
hitherto  have  been  largely  copied  from  their  predecessors, 
the  mistakes  of  one  lexicographer  have  been  systematically 
perpetuated  by  his  successors,  and  might  well  have  continued 
to  be  embalmed  in  dictionaries  until  Doomsday  if  their  true 
nature  had  not  been  made  clear  by  this  new  method  of 
dictionary-making. 

Bacon,  in  his  Natural  History,  uses  the  word  adverUive, 
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meaning  adventitious.  The  second  v  was  at  first  printed, 
after  the  manner  of  that  age,  like  a  modem  u,  but  in  the 
edition  which  was  nsed  by  Johnson  this  u  appears  to  have 
been  accidentally  tamed  upside  down  in  the  printing.  The 
consequence  is  that  Johnson  created  a  dictionary  word  adven- 
tiMi  and  has  bequeathed  it  to  all  dictionary-makers  ever 
since. 

There  is  found  among  the  compounds  of  high  a  word 
whose  commonest  form  is  high-taper;  it  is  the  name  of 
a  plant.  It  has  several  by-forms,  in  one  of  which  it  takes 
the  shape  of  higtaper.  Now  it  would  appear  that  some 
dictionary-maker,  once  wishing  to  include  this  word  in  his 
collection,  took  note  of  it  and  set  it  down  in  writing,  but  he 
forgot  to  cross  the  t,  and  the  result  is  that,  from  the  time  of 
Ainsworth  at  any  rate,  there  has  been  in  dictionaries  a  word 
higlaper,  which  still  maintains  an  existence  there  which  it 
neyer  possessed  anywhere  else. 

The  dictionary  materials  very  seldom  fail  altogether  to 
illustrate  a  word,  however  recondite  it  may  be,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  recondite  words,  senses,  and  uses  are  precisely 
those  which  are  sure  to  have  arrested  the  reader's  attention, 
and  to  have  been  represented  in  his  slips.  But  it  is  quite 
frequent  to  find  the  commonest  meanings  of  a  word  very 
sparsely  illustrated,  and  still  oftener  does  it  happen  that 
large  gaps  exist  in  the  chronological  series  of  quotations 
illustrative  of  any  given  meaning.  It  is  especially  remark- 
able how  often  there  is  such  a  hiatus  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  that  clearly  not  for  want  of  ample  literature,  but 
beoause  readers  generally  did  not  care  to  read  eighteenth 
century  books.  The  truth  is,  perhaps,  that  to  us  the 
eighteenth  century  is  neither  new  nor  old — it  has  neither 
the  interest  of  novelty  nor  that  of  antiquity ;  it  is  illumin- 
ated by  great  talents,  but  by  little  genius,  and  the  intellec- 
tual paternity  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  seen  fior  less  in  its 
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immediate  predeoessor  and  progenitor  than  in  its  earlier 
ancestorBy  the  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  fiBMst  is  certain  that  the  eighteenth  century  was  not 
read  with  anything  like  the  completeness  of  the  rest,  and  the 
task  of  honting  up  the  desiderated  quotations  is  generally 
quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the  individual  sub-editor's  powers 
and  opportunities.  It  must  perforce  stand  over,  with  other 
tasks  only  partially  indicated  here,  until  the  scene  of  action 
is  once  more  transferred  to  the  headquarters  at  Oxford. 

The  slips  for  each  meaning  being  now  in  a  separate 
parody  chronologically  arranged,  are  pinned  together  at  the 
left-hand  lower  comer,  with  a  blank  slip  in  front  to  receive 
the  definition*  Certain  rough  definitions,  of  course,  have 
already  been  adopted,  in  order  to  fiusilitate  classification 
according  to  meaning,  but  it  is  always  necessary  to  read 
through  the  slips  of  each  class  a  second  time  before  finaUy 
adopting  the  definition  to  be  placed  at  their  head.  The  quo- 
tations are,  at  the  same  time,  carefully  weighed  during  the 
perusal,  and  a  certain  number  of  them,  amounting  to  about 
one  in  each  century  for  every  meaning,  are  marked  with 
a  cross  in  the  right-hand  upper  corner,  to  indicate  that  they 
are  considered  to  be  the  most  suitable  to  be  made  use  of  as 
illustrations  in  the  dictionary. 

When  the  definitions  have  been  duly  settled,  the  next 
business  is  to  arrange  them  in  consecutive  order,  and  to 
number  them  accordingly.  And  here  there  is  a  departure 
from  the  otherwise  strictly  historical  order  of  treatment 
which  users  of  the  dictionary  would  do  well  to  take  notice  of. 
The  several  meanings  are  marshalled,  not  in  hiitorical,  but 
in  logical  order,  which  is  not  always  exactly  the  same  thing. 
Users  of  the  dictionary  should  therefore  beware  of  thinking 
that  the  quotation  which  stands  first  under  the  first  mean- 
ing is  necessarily  the  earliest  quotation  for  the  word.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  word  comes  to  us  first  in  a 
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seeondary  meaning  which  will  be  found  much  farther  down 
the  list. 

Two  matters  remain  still  to  be  dealt  with  before  the 
treatment  of  the  word  can  be  considered  to  haye  been  folly 
sketched  ont.  The  one  is  the  pronnnciationy  and  the  other 
the  etymology,  but  the  former  of  these  is  not  dealt  with  by 
the  sub-editor.  The  only  trace  of  it  which  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  sub-edited  materials  here  exhibited  is  the  empty  bracket 
placed  immediately  alter  the  ''  typical  form  "  of  each  word, 
and  destined  hereafter  to  contain  the  pronunciation^  duly 
transcribed  into  the  special  characters  adopted  by  the  editor 
for  that  purpose. 

It  is  optional,  also,  with  the  sub-editor,  whether  he  deals 
with  the  etymology,  or  simply  leaves  space  for  the  editor  to 
do  80.  So  far  as  it  is  elucidated  by  the  slips  themselyes  the 
Bub-editor  is  undoubtedly  the  best  person  to  deal  with  it,  and 
may  do  the  editor  much  service  by  summarising  the  evidence 
thus  placed  at  his  command;  and  in  all  other  cases,  too, 
where  the  course  of  derivation  can  be  traced  without  uncer- 
tainty, it  is  just  as  well  that  he  should  do  so ;  but  in  doubtful 
cases  it  is  best  to  leave  it  over  for  later  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  editor,  who,  if  it  can  be  settled  at  all,  will  have 
the  latest  and  amplest  facilities  for  doing  so.  The  point 
aimed  at  in  these  etymological  particulars  is  just  to  state  as 
coDcisely  but  completely  as  possible  how  the  word  became 
EngUsh,  and  to  account  for  the  form  in  which  it  first 
occurs.  Its  backward  history  in  other  languages  is  never 
pursued  any  further  than  this  aim  necessitateB ;  nor  are 
sny  collateral  foreign  forms  adduced  unless  they  also  throw 
light  upon  its  purely  English  development. 

The  former  parcels  which  I  sent  to  Dr.  Murray  were  full 
of  interesting  etymologies,  but  in  the  word  high  of  course 
there  is  but  one  etymology,  and  that  of  no  extraordinary 
interest.    The  word  reminds  one  however  of  the  old  semi- 
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theological  theory  that  all  languages  were  derived  from  ihe 
Hebrew.  Marsh  in  his  Lectures  on  the  English  Language 
tells  ns  that  the  word  high  was  one  of  those  which  were  relied 
on  to  shew  that  such  was  the  case  even  with  English :  for 
was  not  one  of  the  sons  of  Anak  called  A-hi-man  ? 

The  stages  now  ennmerated  complete  the  sub-editor's 
treatment  of  all  words  except  those  like  high^  which  are 
important  enough   to  have  attached  to  them  a  series  of 
phrases  or  a  body  of  compounds.     The  way  in  which  these 
are  dealt  with  will  be  better  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  dictionary 
itself  than  from  any  written  explanation  here.     The  com- 
pounds of  the  word  all,  or  back,  or  black  will  afford  excellent 
illustrations.      The  main  principles    of   treatment  are  to 
explain  or  paraphrase  the  phrases,  and  give  chronological 
illustrations  of  each ;  to  divide  the  compounds  into  classes 
according  to  their  mode  of  derivation  and  their  parts  of 
speech :  and  then  to  arrange  them  in  alphabetical  order,  also 
with  illustrative    chronological   quotations,   giving  a  brief 
explanatory  note  to  any  which  are  not  made  sufficiently  clear 
by  the  context.     The  number  of  compounds  thus  attaching 
to  the  word  high,  including  fifty-four  which  find  a  place  of 
their  own  in  the  list  of  principal  words,  and  nine  which  are 
really  sub-compounds  of  highland  and  highway,  is  no  less 
than  three  hundred.    Add  to  these  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty  phases  of  the  principal  word,  which  have  been  pre- 
viously dealt  with,  and  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  fifty-four 
principal  derivatives  are  on  the  average  distinguished  into 
three  or  four  different  senses ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
final  result  has  been  to  convert  the  first  indiscriminate  mass 
of ''  high "  quotations,  which  must  have  numbered  at  least 
two  thousand,  into  an  orderly  arrangement  of  more  than  five 
hundred  ultimate  sub-divisions,  each  having  its  own  definite 
place  and  portion  in  the  logical  and  grammatical  hierarchies 
wherein  they  were  predestined  to  be  ranged. 
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By  JOHN  NEWTON,  M.R.aS.E. 

I  BUPPOSK  there  is  no  one  present  who  has  not  been  atmok 
with  the  prevailing  nnrest  of  onr  times.  To  those  who 
have  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  it  mnst  have  often  come  as 
a  painful  shock  to  see  their  most  cherished  beliefs  treated  by 
the  leaders  of  science  and  of  public  opinion  with  ill-disguised 
or  open  contempt,  and  denounced  as  behind  the  age.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples.  Thus  Professor  Clif- 
ford, for  instance,  has  repeatedly  published  it  to  the  world 
that  there  can  be  no  God,  because  He  is  not  found  as  a 
force  in  the  universe,  which  can  be  weighed  or  measured. 
And  some  of  our  poets  follow  in  the  same  path.  Arthur 
Glough  says  or  sings  :— 

He  is  only  a  oloud  and  a  smoke,  who  was  onoe  a  pillar  of  fire, 
The  goesa  of  a  worm  in  the  dost,  and  the  shadow  of  its  desire. 

Matthew  Arnold,  indeed,  has  tried  to  compromise  matters 
by  introducing  a  new  patent  faith  of  his  own,  suited  to  an 
age  of  doubts  and  compromises,  but  which  is  no  faith. 
Instead  of  a  personal  God,  we  are  to  venerate  "  the  stream 
of  tendency,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteousness." 
Instead  of  Religion;  we  are  to  cultivate  "  morality  tinged 
with  emotion." 

The  religious  idea,  however,  remained,  seeking  an  object 
for  worship,  a  tremendous  power  over  mankind,  in  every 
clime  and  age ;  this  had  to  be  accounted  for,  or  explained 
away  somehow.  Nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  the  atheists  and 
doubters  of  our  times  have  altogether  evaded  this  difficulty. 
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Not  to  mention  the  theories  of  Gomte  and  Taine,  and 
StransB,  we  may  notice  that  adopted  by  Professor  Hnxley, 
the  founder  of  Agnosticism,  who  long  ago  (in  his  Lay 
Sermons^  1870),  published  his  belief  that  religion  took  its 
rise  in  ancestor-worship.  The  same  theory  has  been  adopted 
by  Herbert  Spencer,  who  has  lately  devoted  a  bulky  Tolume 
to  establish  the  position  '*that  ghost*propitiation  is  the 
origin  of  all  religions."  * 

If  we  turn  to  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  published  in 
1802,  to  see  what  he  had  to  say  on  this  question,  we  find 
that  he  quietly  ignores  it,  and  for  a  very  good  reason,  which 
well  illustrates  the  enormous  progress  of  knowledge  within 
the  last  eighty  years.  The  Hebrew  cosmogony  was  then 
generally  received  as  the  true  one,  according  to  which  all 
this  visible  universe  was  created  in  six  days  :  the  earth  being 
first  formed;  afterwards,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  sun  and 
the  moon  were  made  to  light  the  earth  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  the  stars  were  thrown  in.  The  first  pair  of  the  human 
race,  made  in  the  very  image  of  God,  were  placed  in  a  lovely 
garden,  in  which  God  himself  walked  at  the  cool  of  the  day. 
They  were  at  once  endowed  with  the  divine  gift  of  language, 
and  instructed  in  theology,  everything,  so  far,  promising  a 
golden  age  of  happiness  and  pea/se.  But  evil  crept  into  this 
paradise,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  gifted  with  persuasive 
human  speech.  They  listened  to  him,  disobeyed  their 
Maker,  and  thus 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  oar  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden. 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  was 

universally  held  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.     It  was 

received  as  of  divine  authority,  and  the  final  arbiter  on  all 

*  Ecelesiastieal  Inttitutiom,  p.  676,  and  PrineipUi  of  Sociology ^  toI.  i, 
p.  411. 
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points  related.  Aecoedingly,  all  the  innnmerable  Bystems 
and  forms  of  religion,  exeept  that  of  the  Jews,  were  con- 
sidered as  oormptions  of  the  primitiYe  revelation ;  and  this 
tremendoos  qnestioni  the  origin  of  the  religions  idea,  was 
supposed  to  be  thus  settled  at  onee.  Paley,  indeed,  pnts  ad- 
mirably the  old  argument  from  the  appearanee  of  design  in 
natore,  as  proving  a  great  Designer  and  Artificer  of  all, 
which  had  been  urged  thousands  of  years  before  by  the 
Hebrew  psalmist  and  the  Greek  Socrates,  but  the  first  step 
towards  a  theology  he  never  discusses.  He  was  writing  for 
an  age  that  knew  nothing  of  our  doubts  or  our  difiEioulties, 
for  all  has  changed,  such  is  the  marvellous  progress  of 
knowledge  in  these  latter  days. 

Thus  we  now  know  that  this  earth  of  ours  is  but  a  speck, 
an  atom  in  the  universe,  altogether  invisible  from  the 
nearest  fixed  star.  It  was  probably  thrown  off  from  the  sun 
myriads  of  ages  ago,  and  after  long  circling  round  the  sun  in 
fiery  brightness,  at  length  cooled  down  sufficiently  on  the 
surface  to  become  fit  for  the  abode  of  life.  That  life  has 
been  built  up  in  ever-increasing  complexity  and  perfection  of 
endowments,  from  the  simplest  form  up  to  man,  who  seems 
to  us  the  crown  and  end  of  creation.  All  living  things  have 
formed  one  continuous  chain  of  being,  and  though  many 
links  here  and  there  may  be  lost  to  us,  sufficient  living  and 
fossil  forms  remain  to  establish  that  the  higher  forms  have 
not  been  created  independently,  but  that  they  have  sprung 
from  the  lower  by  a  natural  process  of  gradual  development. 
This  great  truth  was  first  published  by  Darwin  thirty  years 
ago,  who  shewed  that  the  main  causes  at  work  producing 
new  species  of  plants  and  animals  were  these : — First,  the 
variablenesa  of  all  living  things.  We  say,  **  as  like  as  two 
peas,"  but  no  two  peas  are  exactly  alike  ;  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  of  the  individuals  even  in  the  same  species  (take 
the  human  race,  for  instance)  to  vary  within  a  certain  con- 
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siderable  range.  Now,  MalthuB  first  pointed  oat  that  all 
living  things  tend  to  multiply  mnch  faster  than  their  food. 
Many  more  individuals  are  bom  than  can  possibly  survive^ — 
so  that  a  struggle  for  existence  is  taking  place  everywhere  ; 
the'weaky  the  puny,  the  unfruitfuli  those  deficient  in  cunning 
or  in  means  of  defence,  or  otherwise  worse  fitted  for  the 
battle  of  lifCi  perish,  are  weeded  out ;  whilst  those  possessing 
any  favourable  variation  which  fits  them  better  for  the  com- 
plex and  varying  conditions  of  life,  survive.  This  is  called 
natv/ral  selection,  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  And  the 
selected  variations,  hereditarily  transmitted,  accumulating 
through  many  generations,  have  given  rise  to  new  species. 
The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  general  reception 
of  Darwin's  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  species,  arises  from 
our  natural  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  its  applicability  to  the 
human  race.  But  that  it  does  so  apply — that  man  was 
developed  from  some  lower  form — that  there  is  no  impass- 
able gulf  separating  us  from  all  other  living  beings,  is  shewn 
by  innumerable  facts.  Each  human  being  commences  his 
independent  life  exactly  like  all  plants  and  animals,  as  a 
microscopically  minute  cell  or  particle  of  protoplasm.  He 
passes  through  stages  in  the  embryonic  form  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  lower  animals,  at  one  time  resembling 
that  of  the  lizard,  at  another  of  the  dog,  and  some  traces  of 
these  transitional  forms  thus  passed  through  remain  per- 
manent, though  useless  to  us.  A  very  remarkable  instance 
of  this  has  been  discovered  within  the  last  four  years.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  base  of  every  human  brain  is  a  remarkable 
body,  about  the  size  of  a  small  hazel-nut,  which — from  its 
resembling  in  shape  a  fir-cone — is  called  the  pineal  gland. 
Its  use  was  long  a  puzzle  to  physiologists.  Descartes 
suggested  that  it  was  perhaps  the  seat  of  the  souL  It  has 
now  been  ascertained  that  from  this  part  of  the  brain  was 
supplied  the  optic  nerve  to  a  central  eye.     This  eye  appears 
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in  a  radimentary  form  in  some  lizards  and  worms;  but 
in  the  labyrinthodon  and  other  fossil  reptiles  this  central 
eye  was  fnlly  deyeloped.  The  pineal  body  is  therefore  all 
that  remains  in  the  higher  animals,  and  in  man,  of  that 
which,  in  long  past  ages,  was  developed  into  an  important 
organ  of  vision.  And  thus  man  bears  within  him  incon- 
testable proofs  of  his  descent  from  lower  forms. 

I  need  scarcely  allnde  to  the  mass  of  evidence  which  has 
been  accnmolating  for  forty  years,  since  Boucher  de  Perthes 
startled  the  world  by  publishing,  in  1847,  the  results  of  his 
excavations  at  Amiens,  which  proves  that  the  human  race, 
though  so  recent  in  geological  time,  must  have  existed  for 
tens,  probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  before  the 
dawn  of  history,  and  that  the  earliest  remains  show  him 
to  have  been  for  long  ages  a  savage  of  the  lowest  type,  using 
sticks  and  stones  as  his  weapons,  keeping  his  head  above 
water  as  best  he  might,  preying  upon  things  weaker  or  less 
canning  than  himself,  like  the  animals  around  him,  and 
thinking  but  little  of  whence  or  whither.  Also,  primitive 
man  knew  nothing  of  language,  in  our  sense  of  the  term, 
for,  as  Professor  Sayce  observes,  all  the  languages  that  have 
come  down  to  our  time  bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  their 
late  origin. 

Thus,  then,  the  Hebrew  cosmogony  has  been  disproved, 
bit  by  bit,  till  nothing  remains,  and  we  have  to  accotnt 
for  the  origin  of  the  religious  idea,  without  its  aid,  as  best 
we  may.  Even  the  old  argument  from  the  evidences  of 
design  in  the  structure  of  animals,  was  considered  by  Darwin 
as  completely  set  aside  by  his  great  discovery  of  the  law  of 
Natural  Selection.  Thus  the  human  eye,  the  most  perfect 
camera  ever  made,  forming  an  exquisite  picture  of  the  outer 
world  upon  the  nervous  expanse  of  the  sensitive  retina,  and 
thus  transmitting  it  to  the  brain,  is  only  the  last  and  most 
elaborate  of  a  long  series.    Beginning  with  living  beings 
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which  appear  to  as  only  animated  masses  of  jelly,  possessing 
no  organs  of  special  sense,  we  find  in  others  one  or  more 
reddish  spots,  which  are  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the 
general  surface  of  the  body*  In  others,  where  these  organs 
are  becoming  differentiated,  a  lens  is  developed,  and  so  on 
as  we  ascend  the  chain  of  being,  until  at  length  that  complex 
organ,  the  vertebrate  eye,  appears.  The  steps  are  very 
gradual — each  organ  of  vision  at  every  stage  being  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual — the  higher  forms 
being  evolved  from  the  lower  and  simpler  by  that  marvellons 
plastic  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  varying  conditions  of 
life  which  is  characteristic  of  all  living  things,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  **  Natural  Selection." 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  old  explanations  are  more  or 
less  obsolete,  and  that  we  must  seek  for  new  ones  in  unison 
with  the  knowledge  of  our  time.  Let  us  look  at  the  ftcts 
fairly  in  the  face.  One  thing  is  certain  to  start  with,  that 
religion  in  some  form  must  be  amongst  the  primitive  in- 
stincts of  humanity ;  as  much  a  part  of .  ourselves,  for 
instance,  as  the  social  instinct.*  Almost  as  soon  as  we  know 
anything  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  man,  with  the  first 
dawn  of  literature  and  the  arts,  we  find  him  in  possession  of 
religion,  or  rather  possessed  by  religion.  The  oldest  literary 
documents  are  almost  everywhere  religious.  Our  earth,  as 
Herder  says,  owes  the  seeds  of  all  higher  culture  to  religioas 
tradition.  When  the  Spaniards  first  discovered  the  New 
World,  they  were  amazed  to  find  that  the  Mexicans  aod 
Peruvians  had  great  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  with  priests  and  sacrifices,  and  an  elaborate  ritnal. 

*  *'  Instinot  is  reflex  action  into  which  is  imported  the  element  of  con- 
BcionsneflB.  It  results  in  eonteioui  and  adaptive  action  antecedent  to 
individual  experience,  without  necessary  knowledge  of  the  relation  between 
means  employed  and  ends  attained ;  bat  similarly  performed  onder  similar 
and  frequently  recurring  circumstances  by  all  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species." — ^Bomanes,  Mental  EvohUion  in  AninuUst  p.  159. 
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And  80  it  has  been  all  the  world  over— no  nation  has  erer 
yet  been  discoTered  without  a  religion*  It  musty  therefore, 
be  a  perfectly  natural  idea,  mnst  meet  a  common  instincti 
and  gatiefyy  more  or  less,  an  uniyersal  need. 

Whaty  then,  is  the  essence  of  the  religions  idea,  which  is 
present  in  every  form  of  faith,  from  the  lowest  idol  worship 
to  the  highest  and  most  spiritual  adoration?  Many  haye 
attempted  to  define  it,  and  more  have  given  up  the 
attempt.  Yet  if  the  idea  be  incapable  of  definition  we  cannot 
reason  upon  it,  anymore  than  we  can  use  a  bank  note  for 
payment  which  has  not  its  full  value  plainly  stamped  upon 
it.  Schleiermacher  defined  religion  to  consist  in  our  con- 
sciousness of  absolute  dependence  upon  something ;  and  no 
doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  this.  But  the  religious  idea 
includes  much  more :  it  always  implies  worship,  propitiation 
of  one  who  is  supposed  at  the  time  to  rule  the  destiny  of  the 
worshipper. 

I  would  venture  to  define  religion  simply  as  the  worship 
qfa  being  who  i»  regarded  as  wiser ^  higher,  mightier  ihan 
ourselves.  This,  I  think,  would  include  every  universally 
recognised  form  of  religion. 

Max  Moller  defines  it  thus'*' :— ''Religion  is  a  mental 
faculty  which  independent  of,  nay,  in  spite  of,  sense  and 
reason,  enables  man  to  apprehend  the  Infinite  under  different 
names  and  under  varying  disguises.  Without  that  faculty, 
no-religion,  not  even  the  lowest  worship  of  idols  and  fetishes, 
would  be  possible ;  and  if  we  will  but  listen  attentively,  we 
can  hear  in  all  religions  a  groaning  of  the  spirit,  a  struggle 
to  conceive  the  inconceivable,  to  utter  the  unutterable,  a 
bnging  after  the  Infinite,  a  love  of  God." 

One  cannot  help  being  fascinated  with  everything  written 
by  so  eloquent  and  learned  a  writer,  but  I  am  afraid  this  defi- 

*  Iniroduetion  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  187S,  p.  17.    Hibbert  Lectures, 

1878,  p.  as. 
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nition  will  help  as  little.  It  is  utterly  nnsoientific,  for  it 
supposes  a  new  faculty — that  of  apprehending  the  Infinite— 
absolutely  confined  to  man,  and  to  which  there  is  no  analogy 
in  animals ;  as  indeed  he  strenuously  maintains.  But  if  the 
far  reaching  theory  of  Darwin  be  true — ^and  it  is  now  almost 
as  universally  received  as  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation- 
then  there  has  been  no  break  in  the  chain  of  life,  which 
begins  in  the  lowliest  living  thing  and  ends  in  the  highest; 
and  something  analogous  to  the  religious  idea  must  be 
traceable  amongst  animals,  yes  !  even  in  plants. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  start  from  that  which  sets 
the  entire  world  of  the  living  in  motion,  the  common 
struggle  for  existence.  Every  healthy  living  thing  en- 
deavours to  make  the  best  of  life,  to  have  his  full  share  of 
Nature's  feast.  And  if  he  fail— then  comes  the  question  of 
causation.  If  I  haven't  it,  why  not  ?  This  terrible  question 
is  continually  coming  to  the  front — often  it  is  a  question  of 
life  or  death.  It  must  be  answered.  And  the  inevitable 
result  is  the  endeavour  to  propitiate,  to  gain  over  to  hii  side, 
every  power  that  can  help  him  or  harm  him.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  natural  instinct,  not  merely  the  result  of  education 
or  experience ;  and  as  certain  to  be  always  exhibited  as  that 
the  drowning  man  will  cling  to  anything  that  looks  stronger, 
stabler  than  himself.  Here,  then,  at  any  rate,  we  are  on 
firm  ground,  presupposing  no  new  faculty,  but  starting  from 
one  of  the  most  elementary  instincts  of  all  living  things. 
And  we  will  begin  with  the  lowest. 

But,  indeed,  the  vegetable  world  is  as  prolific  as  the  animal 
of  ingenious  devices  for  securing  the  preservation  and  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  and  for  multiplying  its  kind.  And 
here,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  we  shall  find  some  of  those 
instincts  showing  themselves,  which  in  the  highest  develop 
into  religion — the  consciousness  of  personal  weakness,  of  the 
need  for  support,   the  search  for  and    clinging  to  those 
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stronger,  higher,  mightier  than  themselTeB.  This  is  well 
seen  in  all  climbing  and  twining  plants.  According  to 
Darwin,  the  power  is  inherent  in  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom bat  is  only  developed  by  those  which  need  it.  These 
have  contrived  various  devices  for  assisting  them  to  climb 
and  to  cling;  such  as  sensitive  tendrils,  hooks,  suckers, 
Btioky  secretions,  rootlets,  by  which  they  are  enabled,  as  in 
dense  forests,  to  mount  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in 
search  of  light  and  air ;  or  in  the  open  country,  more  humbly 
to  steady  themselves  as  they  grow  and  increase.  Darwin's 
most  interesting  book  *  is  full  of  marvellous  instances  of  intel- 
ligence in  these  climbing  plants.  Of  the  Bignonias,  he  says  : 
''  Each  tendril  or  shoot  ends  in  three  highly  sensitive  toes, 
with  claws,  like  those  on  a  bird's  foot,  and  the  whole  tendril 
slowly  revolves  in  search  of  something  to  cling  to."  **  Many 
things  I  offered  they  refused,  but  they  clung  readily  to  stout 
branches  or  posts  bored  by  beetles  or  rough  with  bark." 
"  The  ends  of  the  tendrils  exhibit  a  singular  habit,  which  in 


an  animal  would  be  called  an  instinct ;  they  continually 
search  for  any  little  crevice  or  hole  into  which  to  insert 
themselves,"  and  thus  get  a  hold.  '*  The  same  tendril  will 
frequently  withdraw  from  one  hole  and  insert  its  points  into 
a  second  hole."  Again,  he  says : — "  I  have  more  than  once 
gone  on  purpose  daring  a  gale  to  watch  a  Bryony  growing  in 

*  The  Movtmenti  and  HahiU  of  dining  PlanU.    By  OharleB  DarwiD. 
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ftD  exposed  hedge,  moored  by  its  elastic  tendrils  to  the  snr 
rounding  bashes ;  and  as  the  branches  were  tossed  to  and 
fro  by  the  wind,  the  tendrils,  had  they  not  been  excessiTelj 
elastic,  would  instantly  have  been  torn  off,  and  the  plant 
thrown  prostrate.  As  it  was,  the  Bryony  safely  rode  out  the 
gale,  like  a  ship  with  two  anchors  down,  and  with  a  long 
range  of  cable  ahead,  to  serve  as  a  spring,  as  she  surges 
to  the  storm." 

When  we  observe  the  higher  forms  of  life,  the  same 
primitive  instinct  (of  the  weaker  to  attach  itself  to  the 
stronger)  is,  of  course,  still  more  evident.  It  is,  to  some 
extent,  the  foundation  of  our  succces  in  subduing  and 
domesticating  animals.  Man  goes  forth  into  the  world, 
where  life  is  a  free  fight,  and  he  selects  the  best  and 
brightest,  those  which  attract  him  by  their  superior  intelli- 
gence, or  strength,  or  beauty,  or  by  possessing  some  other 
quality  or  thing  which  he  desires  to  make  use  of.  These  he 
endeavours  to  win  over  to  his  side,,  ensuring  them  in  return 
shelter  and  protection,  food,  and  all  else  that  they  need. 
And  they  appear  to  have  concluded  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  a  bargain  for  their  advantage ;  they  have  learned  to  obey 
his  commands,  and  to  render  him  more  or  less  willing 
service.  By  the  association  with  a  far  superior  intelligence, 
some  of  them  have  been  lifted  up  to  a  higher  mental  state. 
They,  who  before  acknowledged  no  will  but  that  of  the 
strongest,  have  become  amenable  to  the  will  of  a  higher 
nature,  and  have  thus  imbibed  some  of  our  best  qualities, 
love,  reverence,  obedience  to  law. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  religion  according  to  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word — worship  and  obedience  rendered  to  a 
higher  power.  Let  us  think  of  it  as  we  see  it  every  day  in 
our  dog  or  cat.  The  dog  rests  content  with  having  dis- 
covered in  his  master  the  controller  of  his  destiny,  the 
visible  ruler  of  alU  and  he  worships  him  as  his  god.    By 
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many  an  aet  of  propitiation,  by  many  a  mark  of  love,  he  tries 
to  gain  his  favour,  even  by  laying  some  offering  at  his  feet. 
He  knows  his  voice  and  the  sound  of  his  footsteps.  If  his 
master  be  away  he  will  cling  to  his  shoes  or  his  garments 
^relic-worship ;  or  he  will  make  long  pilgrimages  after  him, 
if  haply  he  may  find  him.  If  he  be  beaten,  he  receives  it 
with  humility;  if  he  be  caressed,  his  joy  is  unbounded. 
Surely  the  dog  has  a  religion  !  And  the  reproach  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet  is  at  least  natural : — *'  The  ass  knoweth  his 
owner,  and  the  ox  his  master's  crib,  but  Israel  doth  not 
know,  my  people  doth  not  consider." 

Another  primitive  instinct,  possessed  by  all  living  beings 
in  some  degree,  is  here  engaged — the  tmiversal  idea  of 
causation,  that  every  event,  every  phenomenon,  is  due  to 
something  else,  which  is  related  to  it,  as  the  cause;  and 
their  lives,  like  ours,  are  one  long  lesson,  a  search  into  the 
causes  of  things.  Thus  a  young  dog,  which  at  first  flies  at 
the  stick  that  strikes  him,  soon  discovers  his  error,  and  in 
future  always  flies  at  the  person  who  directs  it.  So  your  dog 
and  eat  have  put  things  together  in  their  own  minds,  and 
have  concluded  that  you  are  the  ruler  of  their  little  world, 
and  that  they  cannot  do  better  than  worship  and  obey  you. 
A  cynical  friend  of  mine  taught  his  dog  to  beg  before  an 
image  when  it  wanted  food.  He  might  have  spared  himself 
the  trouble,  for  the  dog  would  always  see  the  living  master 
and  lord  behind  the  image. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  chief  source  of  the  religious 
idea.  Every  living  thing  must  have  its  ideals,  to  achieve 
which  it  works,  more  or  less.  We  shall  consider  them,  for 
brevity's  sake,  as  two — the  ideal  of  happiness  and  the  ideal 
of  perfection.  The  ideal  of  happiness  may  be  only  a  better 
place  and  a  bigger  slice  at  Nature's  feast,  a  little  more  sun- 
Bhine  and  air,  a  snugger  dwelling ;  but  it  is  there  all  the 
same,  or  the  individual  would  cease  to  work.     The  struggle 
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for  eziBtence  is  a  straggle  upwards.  Betrogression  indeed 
is  frequent  enough,  and  seems  as  likely  as  progression  ;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  the  tendency  has  been  on  the  whole 
slowly  yet  decidedly  progressive,  is  surely  proof  of  a  higher 
purpose  and  end  to  which  all  are  tending.  Abundant  illus- 
trations might  be  given  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  alone. 
Thus  some  of  the  higher  plants  have  developed  habits  like 
those  of  animals.  They  snare  and  catch  insects  by  many 
most  ingenious  devices  and  then  digest  them  ! 

Or  if  we  ascend  higher,  and  turn  to  the  more  intelligent 
insect  tribes,  already  we  find  that  they  have  developed  highly 
complex  civilizations,  and  forms  of  government.  Take  the 
ants.  Well  might  Darwin  say  :—"  The  brain  of  an  ant  is 
perhaps  more  marvellous  than  the  brain  of  a  man."  They 
construct  elaborate  boarding-houses,  each  accommodating 
many  hundreds,  which  are  also  factories  and  stores,  provided 
with  stables  for  the  little  green  insects  which  they  keep  as 
milch  cows;  and  a  number  of  these  ant-hills  are  often 
grouped  together,  forming  a  great  city.  Each  of  them  is 
provided  with  entrances  guarded  by  sentries,  and  all  the  ants 
of  the  same  community  are  well  acquainted  and  friendly,  but 
any  strange  ant  they  attack  and  kill.  They  form  extra- 
mural cemeteries,  in  which  they  bury  their  dead  with  some 
ceremony,  but  never  inter  their  foes  with  their  friends. 
Their  larvsB  they  hatch  and  nurse  with  great  care,  keep  them 
clean,  and  educate  them  in  domestic  duties.  Nineteen 
species  of  ants  are  known  which  gather  grain,  winnow  it  from 
the  chaff,  and  lay  it  up  in  storehouses  as  food  for  the  winter ; 
having  first  prepared  it  by  some  process  unknown,  which 
prevents  it  from  germinating.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
marvels  to  be  told  of  those  wondrous  insects.  Truly  might 
Coleridge  exclaim: — ''Who  that  hath  watched  their  ways 
with  an  understanding  heart  could  contemplate  the  filial  and 
loyal    bee,    the    home-building,    wedded,    and    divoreeless 
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swallow,  and,  above  all,  the  manifoldly  intelligent  ant- 
tribes,  with  their  commonwealths  and  confederacies,  their 
warriors  and  miners,  and  not  say  to  himself — ^Behold  the 
shadow  of  approaching  hnmanity!  the  san  rising  from 
behind  in  the  kindling  mom  of  creation !  Thas  all  lower 
natures  find  their  highest  good  in  semblances  and  seekings 
of  that  which  is  higher  and  better." 

If  we  tnm  now  to  the  other  ideal,  the  feeling  for  beanty, 
for  an  ideal  perfection  of  form  and  colonr,  is  it  not  seen 
everywhere  thronghont  the  world  of  the  living  ?  To  begin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale.  Why  do  the  Diatomacesa,  which  are 
but  particles  of  animated  jelly,  build  themselves  houses 
which  are  miracles  of  beauty,  yet  were  entirely  unknown  to 
man  until  the  microscope  revealed  them  ?  Has  the  flower 
no  delight  in  its  own  beauty  as  it  drinks  in  the  glorious 
sunshine,  and  gives  it  back  in  gorgeous  colours  and  sweet 
perfumes  ?  Or  the  bird  in  its  own  music,  as  it  warbles  its 
song  in  the  season  of  love  ?  It  cannot  be,  for  instance,  that 
male  birds  of  paradise  or  peacocks  should  take  such  pains  in 
erecting,  spreading,  and  vibrating  their  beautiful  plumes 
before  the  females  for  no  purpose.  For  it  has  been  observed 
that  a  female  deprived  of  the  mate  whom  she  had  chosen 
remained  a  widow  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  refusing  to  pair 
with  another  bird.  The  female  then  was  endowed  with  some 
feeling  of  delight  for  beauty  in  colour  and  form.  Thus, 
some  ideal  of  perfection  is  universally  possessed  which  could 
not  have  been  derived  from  mere  utility,  and  which  has 
resulted  in  filling  the  world  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
colours  and  forms  of  surpassing  beauty  and  grace. 

Other  primitive  instincts,  traceable  through  a  large  part 
of  the  world  of  the  living,  such  as  the  parental  instinct,  and 
the  social  feeling  which  attaches  us  strongly  to  those  of  our 
own  species,  might  here  be  dwelt  upon,  since  they  are  all 
found  attaining  their  highest  development  in  Religion.    Man 
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has  no  monopoly,  he  but  shares  in  the  common  life,  and  his 
starting-point  is  the  same  as  the  rest.  Even  the  beginning 
of  morals  might  be  traced  indefinitely  downwards.  Involved 
in  the  primitive  cell  is  the  principle  of  choice,  of  affinity,  of 
like  and  dislike,  best  and  not  best,  right  and  wrong,  of  a 
code  of  ethics  within  the  small  round  of  its  life.  This  choice 
involves  an  ideal,  a  little  advance,  however  lowly,  towards 
which  it  would  tend,  and  an  active  search  for  tlie  means  of 
attaining  it,  including,  as  we  have  seen,  some  sense  of 
beauty  and  perfection. 

But  we  will  now  advance  a  step  farther,  and  consider 
the  origin  of  the  Religious  idea  in  man.  Surely  the  funda- 
mental idea  that  underlies  all  religions  is  the  natural  desire 
to  propitiate,  to  gain  over  to  our  own  side,  every  power  that 
can  help  us  or  harm  us,  the  mightier  the  better ;  and  man 
looked  abroad  into  the  world  ever  in  search  of  more  powerful 
allies.  It  was  bodily  fear  and  hunger  that  made  primitive 
man  religious,  rather  than  a  yearning  after  the  Infinite.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Dr.  Guppy  (The 
Solomon  Islands,  1887).  Sharks  abound  in  the  seas  off  the 
Society  and  Solomon  Islands,  and  occasionally  commit  fearful 
ravages  amongst  the  natives.  A  new  religion  has  sprung 
up ;  they  worship  the  shark,  propitiating  its  favour  by  offer- 
ings. Images  of  the  shark  god  appear  in  their  temples,  or 
tambu  houses,  and  small  figures  of  it  are  worn  as  amulets. 
Almost  every  family  has  its  particular  shark  as  its  tutelary 
deity,  to  which  it  bows  and  makes  oblations  ;  and  if  a  sacred 
shark  has  attempted  to  seize  a  man,  who  has  been  able  to 
escape  from  its  jaws,  they  will  throw  him  back  into  the  sea 
to  be  devoured,  as  a  sure  means  of  securing  the  favour  of 
their  god. 

To  primitive  peoples,  as  to  children,  everything  that 
moves  is  alive,  and  everything  is  endowed  with  human  intel- 
ligence.     The  child  beats  the  chair  against  which  he  has 
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knocked  his  head,  and  afterwards  kisseB  it  in  token  of 
renewed  friendship ;  in  the  fall  belief  that,  like  himself,  it  is 
a  moral  agent,  amenable  to  rewards  and  punishments.  We 
are  told  that  in  India  the  labourer  sacrifices  to  his  spade, 
the  soldier  to  his  sword ;  even  as  in  his  day  the  Hebrew 
prophet  Habakkuk,  saw  the  Chaldean  fishermen  worshipping 
their  nets  for  good  success.  "  Therefore,"  says  he,  **  they 
sacrifice  to  their  nets,  and  burn  incense  to  their  great 
dragnets,  because  by  them  their  portion  is  fat,  and  their  food 
plenteous." 

Thus  all  the  great  powers  of  nature,  everything  that 
seemed  to  rule  their  destinies,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  even 
diseases,  became  objects  of  worship  and  propitiation.  Cicero 
{De  NcLtura  Deorum)  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  Roman 
captains  sacrificed  to  the  waves  before  they  embarked.  But, 
above  all  other  visible  things,  the  glorious  sun,  the  source  of 
life  and  light  to  our  earth,  has  been  most  universally  adored. 
Mankind  watched  with  rapture  its  rays  gain  strength  daily 
in  the  spring,  until  the  golden  glories  of  midsummer  had 
arrived,  when  the  earth  was  bathed  during  the  longest  days 
in  its  beams,  ripening  the  fruits  which  its  returning  course 
had  started  into  life.  When  the  sun  once  more  began  its 
coarse  downwards  to  the  winter  solstice,  they  sorrowed  ;  for 
he  seemed  to  sicken  and  grow  paler  at  the  advent  of  winter, 
when  his  rays  scarcely  reached  the  earth;  and  all  nature, 
benumbed  and  cold,  sank  into  a  death-like  sleep.  Hence 
feasts  and  fasts  were  instituted  to  mark  the  commencement 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  solar  year,  which  have  continued 
from  the  earliest  known  religions  under  various  names  to 
oar  own  times.  Sun-worship  appears  to  have  prevailed  over 
all  the  ancient  world.  It  mingled  with  other  fJEtiths,  and 
assumed  many  forms.  Thus  the  sacred  day  of  the  Christian 
is  still  Sunday  and  all  the  other  Christian  festivals,  such  as 
Easter  and  Christmas,  have  taken  the  place  of  solar  festivals. 
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Oar  chnrohes  are  still  bailt  dne  east  and  west,  like  the 
ancient  temples  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  revival  by  some  of  our 
clergy  of  the  old  castom  of  the  priest  turning  to  the  east  has 
almost  rent  asonder  the  English  Ghnroh.  It  would  scarcely 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  of  the  religions  emblems 
known  one-half  are  more  or  less  son  emblems.*  The  oldest 
Aryan  word  for  God  dyau$,  (compare  the  Greek  Zfu$,  9io(, 
Latin  DeuB)^  meant  the  bright,  the  shining  one,  a  fit  name 
for  the  sun,  or  the  Inminons  heaven.  Besides  the  son,  the 
moon,  and  the  earth  have  been  among  the  chief  objects  of 
nature-worship. 

Then  came  another  stage  in  religion.  That  intense 
sympathy  for  their  own  kind  which  exists  throughout  the 
animal  world*— which  we  saw  in  the  child  transferring  his 
own  nature  to  everything  that  moved,  soon  changed  the  free 
of  religion.  Mankind  conceived  of  the  great  powers  of 
nature  as  human,  thus  reproducing  themselves  as  a  glorified 
humanity,  in  their  attempts  to  rise  to  the  ideal  of  a  higher 
existence.  And  since  they  saw  that  to  the  sun's  rays,  and 
the  showers  from  the  sky,  all  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth 
was  due,  they  called  the  fertilizing  power — the  Heaven- 
Father,  who  is  the  starting-point  of  every  theology ;  whilst 
the  earth,  the  bringer-forth,  they  called  the  Earth-Mother, 
rn'ii^^TJip  =  An-fA'iiTiip,  the  result  of  their  union  being  all 
life,  including  its  highest  form,  man.  Thus  the  chief 
object  of  Egyptian  worship  was  Osiris,  the  sun,  the  father. 
Isis,  the  earth-mother,  bearing  the  crescent  moon  on  ber 
head.  And  between  them,  or  in  the  arms  of  Ids,  was  repre- 
sented Horns,  the  god-child.  (Osiris  represented  the  setting 
sun,  the  sun  of  winter,  and  of  the  under  world.  Horus,  the 
rising  sun,  the  sun  of  spring.)  Here,  then,  was  a  reasonable 
theory  of  things.      Nature  to  these  worshippers  was  no 

*For  many  illoBtrationB  see  my  pftper  on  "  The  Armorial  Bearings  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,*'  in  oor  TrannutiaiUt  vol.  xiiii. 
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longer  a  riddle,  and  the  entire  cycle  of  human  life   was 
reprodnced  in  the  final  triad  of  gods. 


I  have  mnch  more  to  say  on  the  Ancient  Religions,  and 
eoald  show  how  naturally  they  all  result  from  the  primitive 
instincts  which  we  have  been  considering;  but  this  would 
require  a  volume  instead  of  a  paragraph  in  a  brief  essay. 
Sofficient,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  how  human  they 
were ;  since,  from  our  poor  limited  stand-point,  we  can  best 
see  Qod  through  humanity. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  if  religion  spring  from  the 
conflciousness  of  personal  weakness,  the  need  for  support, 
the  search  for  and  clinging  to  those  higher,  mightier  than 
ourselves,  then  children  and  women  should  be  the  most 
religious — ^which  is  exactly  what  occurs.  Our  first  lesson  in 
life  is  one  of  utter  dependence.  To  young  children,  their 
mother  is  their  Providence,  their  Deity,  the  representative  to 
ihem  of  all  tenderness  and  all  authority.  Our  earliest  lesson, 
therefore,  is  a  religious  one,  and  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
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proverb  that  ''an  ounce  of  mother  is  worth  a  pound  of 
parson."  As  to  the  fair  sex,  Pythagoras  testified  of  old 
**  that  piety  is  the  peculiar  possession  of  women  ; "  and 
Strabo  that  "  all  ieKri^aifjLovla  (fear  of  the  gods)  proceeds  from 
the  female  sex."  And  for  oar  own  day,  we  may  quote 
the  emphatic  words  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  in  this  month's 
Fortnightly  Review :  — "  Whatever  faith,  and  whatever 
veneration  we  still  have  in  France,  we  owe  to  our  women." 
To  the  same  qualities  Mrs.  Hemans  alludes,  when  she  says 
it  is  woman's  lot 

'*  To  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  oky.*' 

But  it  is  so  with  us  all.  When  we  are  most  conscious  oi 
our  own  weakness,  then  are  we  most  religious.  Jacob, 
wandering  in  the  desert  of  Padanaram  and  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  his  own  helplessness,  turned  to  the  God  of  hie 
fathers : — **  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  keep  me  in  this  wa} 
that  I  go»  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  pul 
on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace,  thei 
shall  Jehovah  be  my  God." 

Another  instinct  which  man  possesses  only  in  common 
with  animals,  is  the  idea  of  causation,  inducing  him  to  searcl 
into  the  causes  of  things.  And  this  has  been  one  source  o 
the  religious  idea.  Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  visited  Maskelyn< 
and  Cook's  exhibition.  We  saw  the  mystical  lady,  a  figure 
on  a  stand,  which  played  correctly  at  cards,  and  drew  clevei 
portraits.  We  puzzled  our  brains  to  understand  how  this  wai 
done,  and  failed,  like  every  one  else.  Yet  we  were  certaii 
that  there  was  a  hand  behind  the  veil,  and  that  all  this  wa 
somehow  the  result  of  a  human  will.  And  so,  when  w 
consider  this  wondrous  world,  so  filled  with  proofs  of  orde 
and  design,  our  minds  naturally  image  to  themselves  a  gr«a 
Designer  and  Lawgiver.  The  tendency  of  mankind  wool< 
be  not  to  conceive  of  Him  as  some  vague,  all-pervading  force 
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but  as  a  Being  who  oonld  be  adored  and  propitiated.  As  the 
Psalmist  puts  it : — ''  He  who  hath  fashioned  the  ear  shall 
he  not  hear  ?    He  who  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?  '* 

Darwin  sometimes  thought  that  the  old  argument  from 
design  for  a  personal  God  fails,  because  the  exquisite  instru- 
ments of  oor  bodies,  the  human  eye  for  eiample,  are  not  new 
creations,  but  only  the  last  of  a  long  series,  commencing  in 
the  simplest  forms.  Again  he  says,  how  can  we  assume  an 
intelligent  Designer  when  we  find  for  instance  wings  in 
insects  and  birds  that  never  fly,  or  the  breasts  of  male 
animals  ?  We  might  as  well  say  there  is  no  proof  of  design 
in  some  exquisite  painting  of  Rafiaelle's  because  we  possess 
most  of  the  preliminary  sketches  for  it,  and  some  of  these 
appear  mere  scrawls.  What  right  have  we  to  call  anything 
an  abortion,  a  failure,  which  is  from  the  hand  of  a  great 
artist  ?  These  were  all  further  steps  towards  a  finished  pic- 
ture, and  the  first  stroke  was  evidence  of  design  as  complete 
as  the  last,  if  we  could  have  had  the  wit  to  see  it.  Again, 
that  is  the  highest  art  which  accomplishes  the  most  with 
the  least  labour.  And  this  is  the  plan  pursued  throughout 
nature,  no  further  changes  being  made  on  the  archetype  than 
are  sufficient  to  fit  the  creature  for  his  environment,  for  his 
place  in  the  wdrld.  What  can  appear  a  greater  waste  than 
the  burial  of  those  vast  forests,  which  remained  for  millions 
of  years  in  the  earth  entombed  and  idle?  Yet  they  now 
form  the  fuel  which  gladdens  us  with  light  and  heat,  and  is 
the  chief  material  element  in  our  civilization. 

Again,  it  is  urged : — How  can  you  harmonise  your  belief 
in  a  beneficent  God  with  the  presence  of  so  much  evil  and 
suffering  in  the  world  ?  This  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  all 
ages.  The  ancient  Persians  attempted  to  meet  it  by  sup- 
posing a  spirit  of  darkness  and  evil — Ahriman,  who  was 
continually  endeavouring  to  thwart  the  good  god,  the  spirit 
of  light — Ormuxd.     The  ancient   Greeks,   who  worshipped 
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only  beauty  and  perfection,  and  admitted  nothing  hideons 
into  their  religion,  provided  no  devil.  But  they  told  how, 
by  command  of  the  gods,  Promethena  and  EpimetheuB 
fashioned  all  living  things  oat  of  earth  and  fire,  water  and 
air,  and  made  many  mistakes  in  the  mixing.  In  our  own 
times,  the  orthodox  Paley,  confronted  with  these  difficnlties, 
admitted  that  the  supreme  Creator  having  imposed  his  fixed 
laws  and  limits  upon  all  things,  may  have  left  the  carrying 
out  of  the  details  to  subordinate  agents.  We  cannot  bat 
recall  the  passionate  cry   of  King  Arthur  in  Tennyson's 

poem : — 

Ah  me !  for  why  is  all  around  us  here 
As  if  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world, 
And  had  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  would. 

And  what  shall  we  say  to  all  this  ?  What  can  we  do  but 
be  content  to  learn  and  wait.  The  empire  of  chance  is 
growing  less  every  day ;  where  our  forefathers  saw  nothing 
bat  dire  confusion,  we  have  learned  to  see  universal  law ;  to 
become  a  Providence  to  ourselves  ;  and  to  employ  the  forces 
of  nature,  once  dreaded,  as  instruments  to  promote  our 
health  and  happiness.  Surely  then,  we  may  have  faith  to 
believe  that 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee. 

All  chance — direction  which  thou  canst  not  see. 

All  discord — ^harmony  not  understood. 

All  partial  evil — universal  good. 

We  have  already  dwelt  on  that  ideal,  which  is  a  natural 
possession  of  every  healthy  living  thing,  and  which  is  always 
before  it.  And  man,  too,  has  his  destiny  shaped  by  his 
ideals,  without  which  progress  is  impossible.  It  is  as  the 
pillar  of  fire  before  the  Israelites  in  their  march  through  the 
desert,  ever  beckoning  them  onwards.  Unhappy  the  animal, 
the  man,  the  nation,  that  has  lost  its  ideal !     Those  which 
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have  the  most  elevated  ideal,  and  which  strive  to  attain  it, 
will  get  on  beat  in  the  common  struggle  for  existence,  and 
thus  the  religions  instincts  will  be  "selected"  and  increased. 
The  art  of  any  age  (as  has  been  tmly  said)  depends  not  npon 
its  knowledge,  but  npon  its  ideals  of  faith  and  hope.  Onr 
ideas  of  heaven  are  attempts  to  depict  a  golden  age  of 
happiness  and  perfection  which  we  yearn  after  bnt  never  see. 
To  the  Agnostic,  to  the  Bnddhist,  there  can  be  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  bnt  a  dreary  Nirvana — mere  annihilation. 
To  early  Judaism  there  seems  to  have  come  no  vision  of  a 
brighter  future  than  one  '^  where  the  wicked  would  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  be  at  rest : "  to  the  later  Jew, 
the  shelter  of  *'  Abraham's  bosom."  This  tranquil  haven  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  heaven  of  the  fiery  Northman, 
where  fierce  battles  were  to  be  followed  by  feasts  and  revelry. 
To  the  Moslem  came  dreams  of  an  immortal  manhood, 
passed  in  a  sensual  paradise.  Thus  have  men  transferred  to 
a  future  beyond  the  grave  the  ideal  happiness  never  realized 
on  earth.  Every  artist,  painter,  sculptor,  musician,  poet,  is 
haunted  by  visions  of  perfection,  which  his  highest  efforts 
fall  miserably  short  of.  Whence  came  they,  these  haunting 
ideals  of  a  perfection  which  we  cannot  reach  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer.  They  come  from  the 
invisible  source  of  all  perfection,  the  fulfilment  of  every 
ideal.    "  Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

This  truth  was  clearly  seen  by  Plato,  400  b.o.,  who 
represents  Socrates  as  thus  teaching : — **  All  other  things 
are  beautiful  only  through  their  participation  in  this — ^the 
supreme  Beauty.  For  such  as  discipline  themselves  to 
ascend  through  these  transitory  objects  which  are  beautiful, 
towards  that  which  is  beauty  itself,  proceeding  as  on  steps 
from  the  love  of  one  form  to  that  of  two,  and  from  that  of 
two  to  that  of  all  forms  which  are  beautiful,  and  from  beauti- 
fhl  forms  to  beautiful  habits  and  institutions,  and  from  insti- 
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tntions  to  beaatifnl  doctrines,  until  from  the  meditation  of 
many  doctrines  they  arrive  at  that  which  is  nothing  else 
than  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Beauty  itself;  in  the  know- 
ledge and  contemplation  of  which,  at  length,  they  repose.** 
Let  us  add  to  this  exquisite  passage  from  the  heathen  Plato, 
that  in  which  Newman,  the  Christian  philosopher,  traces  the 
origin  of  music  in  his  Uniyersity  Sermons.  He  says:  "Is 
it  possible  that  that  inexhaustible  variety  of  notes,  so  simple 
yet  so  majestic,  should  be  a  mere  sound,  which  is  gone  and 
perishes?  Can  it  be  that  those  mysterious  stirrings  of 
heart,  and  keen  emotions,  and  strange  yearnings,  after  we 
know  not  what,  and  awful  impressions  from  we  know  not 
whence,  should  be  wrought  in  us  by  what  is  unsubstantial, 
and  comes  and  goes  and  begins  and  ends  in  itself?  It  is 
not  so  I  It  cannot  be !  No  !  they  have  escaped  from  some 
higher  sphere;  they  are  the  outpourings  of  Eternal  Har- 
mony, through  the  medium  of  created  sounds ;  they  are 
echoes  from  our  home ;  they  are  the  voice  of  angels ;  or  the 
Magnificat  of  saints ;  or  the  living  laws  of  Divine  govern- 
ance ;  or  the  Divine  Attributes.  Something  are  they  besides 
themselves,  which  we  cannot  compass,  which  we  cannot 
utter;  though  mortal  man,  and  he  perhaps  not  otherwise 
distinguished  from  his  fellows,  has  the  gift  of  producing 
them." 

As  Newman  sees  with  Music,  so  of  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift.  It  is  chiefly  given  to  us  through  human  agencies, 
and  through  humanity  we  best  realise  God.  Only  by  oar 
experience  of  the  incessant,  unwearied,  unselfish  love  of  a 
mother,  the  tender  providence  of  a  father,  the  help  of 
friends,  can  we  realise  the  unceasing  love  and  providence  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  whom  no  mortal  eye  hath  seen  or  can 
see. 

Christianity  reveals  to  us  a  personal  Ood,  with  qualities 
that  appeal  to   the  noblest  and    tenderest  susceptibilities 
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of  our  hearts.  Aod  the  Christian  idea,  uniting  in  itself  the 
noblest  elements  of  all  other  religions,  shews  ns  divinity 
roTealed  through  hnmanity  as  the  most  complete  revelation 
of  God  man  can  receive. 

Let  us  tnm  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  theory  advo- 
cated by  Herbert  Spencer,  "  that  ghost-propitiation  is  the 
origin  of  all  religions  "  (Ecdesiastical  Institutions,  p.  675). 
It  is  obvions  at  once  that,  if  this  theory  be  tme,  then  all 
religions,  in  all  ages,  have  been  founded  npon  a  falsehood, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  all  swept  away  the  better.  Thus, 
until  Spencer  arose  and  shewed  us  our  folly,  we,  like  all 
mankind  for  countless  ages,  have  been 

Letting  buckets  down  to  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up. 

As  to  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  it  is  only  a  history 
of  delusions,  and  man  himself 

A  wandering  shadow  in  a  world  of  dreams. 

To  the  Christian,  these  ancient  faiths  assume  their  place  in 
the  religious  education  of  mankind.  To  Mr.  Spencer,  all 
alike  are  dust  and  ashes,  the  present  age  disjoined  from  the 
illimitable  past,  and  both  wandering  on  without  aim  or  end. 
A  melancholy  conclusion,  truly!  Was  it  worth  all  this 
labour? 

For  we  have  seen  that  the  religious  feeling  is  founded 
upon  the  instincts  that  we  share  in  common  with  animals, 
but  a  belief  in  ghosts — still  more,  ghost-propitiation — is 
unknown  amongst  animals.  If  he  had  maintained  that 
religion  was  founded  upon  hero-worship,  a  much  stronger 
case  might  have  been  made  out.  Every  soul,  greater  and 
nobler  than  his  fellows,  helps  them  to  a  diviner  ideal ;  and 
this  is  surely  on  the  road  to  a  religion.  Hero-worship,  as 
well  as  ghost-propitiation,  is  a  consequence  of  those  instincts 
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which  develop  into  religion ;  the  feeling  of  personal  weak- 
nesBy  the  need  for  something  mightier,  stabler,  wiser  than 
ourselves  to  cling  to,  to  follow;  with  the  natural  desire 
to  propitiate  such  an  one,  which  becomes  a  true  worship* 
Spencer  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  taking  a  particular 
delusion,  often  found  associated  with  religions,  and  has 
represented  it  as  the  foundation  of  the  religious  idea! 
Beligion  is  many  sided, — a  mighty  ocean,  fed  by  many 
streams. 

It  is  sad  and  yet  there  is  something  grotesque  in  it, 
to  see  how  men  try  to  be  Atheists  and  cannot.  The 
religious  instinct  is  too  strong  for  them.  Thus  the  French 
nation,  when  they  had  cast  off  religion,  made  a  goddess  of 
Reason,  erected  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  which  was  drawn 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  with  incense  and  hymns  and 
worship.  .  .  .  Gomte,  who  invented  Positivism,  or  the 
worship  of  Humanity,  after  deserting  his  wife  formed  a 
passionate  attachment  to  the  wife  of  a  man  sentenced  to  the 
galleys,  and  erected  her,  together  with  his  mother  and  his 
cook,  on  a  joint  pedestal  of  fame,  as  forming  a  virtuous 
onsemble  of  three  perfect  feminine  types.  Not  only  so,  but 
this  contemner  of  the  Eire  Suprime  built  to  his  divine 
Clotilde  an  altar  in  his  room  at  which  to  offer  prayer,  he 
made  pilgrimages  to  her  tomb,  and  dedicated  to  her  a  com* 
memorative  anniversary.  The  high  priest  of  Positivism  in 
England,  Dr.  Congreve,  ofSciates  at  regular  religious  ser- 
vices, for  which  he  has  compiled  a  liturgy,  in  which 
Hnmanity  is  addressed  as  *'  the  Queen  of  our  devotion,  the 
Lady  of  our  loving  service,  the  one  centre  of  all  our  being, 
the  one  bond  of  all  ages,  the  one  shelter  for  all  families  of 
mankind,  to  whom  must  be  ascribed  all  honour  and  glory. — 
Amen."  ...  Of  the  three  great  lights  of  Positivism, 
Comte,  Congreve,  and  Harrison,  three  persons  and  no  Gk)d, 
the  latter  has  lately  been  engaged  in  a  fierce  paper  war  with 
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Herbert  Spencer  in  which  the  systems  of  both  have  fared 
badly.  Spencer,  the  Agnostic,  feels  no  reverence  for 
Humanity.  On  the  whole,  mankind,  he  says,  are  a  bad  lot. 
And  the  creed  which  gives  us  an  Ideal  Humanity,  formed  6f 
the  whole  human  race,  erects  a  falsehood  to  be  believed  in — 
sets  up  the  non-existent  to  be  worshipped.  "  Then,"  replies 
Harrison,  "  bring  out  from  your  philosophy  a  God  worthy  to 
be  worshipped."  To  which  Spencer  rejoins : — **  What  I  set 
forth  is  the  scientific  fact.  I  find  behind  all  phenomena  a 
Mystery,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  even  a  name.  It  is; 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  its  existence;  it  is  the  Ultimate 
Reality,  the  Infinite  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed. 
Bat  what  it  is  no  man  knoweth."  "  This  is  not  Religion," 
savs  Mr.  Harrison.  "  Religion  is  belief,  worship,  conduct. 
Tour  scientific  belief  in  a  sort  of  a  something,  inspires  no 
worship,  and  can  have  no  effect  upon  conduct.  It  suggests 
no  consolation  to  the  bereaved,  offers  no  light  to  the  per- 
plexed, creates  no  hope,  inspires  no  affection."  And  Mr. 
Cotter  Morison,  in  his  melancholy  book.  The  Service  of 
Man^  acknowledges  that  "  a  belief  in  the  Unknowable 
kindles  no  enthusiasm."  Surely  if  these  men  realised  their 
own  utter  failure  they  would  turn  to  the  Christian  and 
say : — "  Give  us  of  your  oil,  for  our  lamps  have  gone  out." 
What  is  good  in  their  systems  for  the  improvement  of  man 
they  would  find  in  Christianity,  which  adds  besides  the 
supreme  motive,  that  the  service  of  man  is  at  the  same  time 
the  best  service  of  God. 

May  I  venture  to  summarise,  by  way  of  conclusion,  the 
results  to  which  we  appear  to  have  come.  The  religious 
idea  is  natural  to  man.  It  is  founded  upon  his  primitive 
instincts,  which  he  shares  in  common  with  other  living 
things — such  as  the  idea  of  causation,  and  the  desire  to  pro- 
pitiate, to  gain  over  to  his  side,  every  power  that  can  help 
him  or  harm  him ;  also  his  ideals  of  happiness  and  perfec- 
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tion.  And  these  natural  instincts,  ever  operating,  have  led 
mankind  in  all  ages  to  seek  after  the  Unseen  Maker  and 
Baler  of  all,  if  haply  they  might  find  him,  thongh  he  be 
not  far  from  any  one  of  ns.  For  in  Him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being. 
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Bt  Bbt.  S.  FLETCHER  WILLIAMS. 

Ohb  of  the  greatest  philologists  of  modern  times*  has  said 
of  oar  English  tongue  that  it  possesses  "  a  veritable  power 
of  expression  such  as  perhaps  never  stood  at  the  command 
of  any  other  language  of  man/'  He  attributes  its  "  highly 
spiritual  genius  "  and  ''  wonderfully  happy  development "  to 
its  having  been  formed  by  the  intimate  union  of  the  two 
noblest  languages  in  modem  Europe — the  Teutonic  and  the 
Romanic, — ^the  former  supplying  the  ground-work,  the  latter 
the  spiritual  conceptions ;  and,  conceding  to  it  the  merit  of 
being  a  world-language,  he  predicts  for  it  a  sway  still  more 
extensive  than  it  has  yet  exercised  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
A  happy  result  this,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  of  the  struggle 
which  has  been  maintained  for  ages  in  the  English  mind, 
and  therefore  in  the  English  tongue,  between  these  two 
great  elements — the  homely  vigour  of  the  north,  and  the 
refined  idealism  of  the  south.  They  met  first  not  only 
as  strangers,  but  as  enemies,  in  the  persons  of  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  races,  on  the  field  of  Hastings.  The  Norman 
conquered  and  took  possession.  Its  language  was  forthwith 
installed  in  all  the  high  places  of  the  land:  in  the  monarch's 
palace ;  in  the  baron's  castle ;  in  the  halls  of  justice ;  in  the 
records  of  state ;  even  in  the  boys'  grammar  schools,  where 
whoever  was  deemed  fit  to  learn  Latin  was  expected  to 
construe  it  in  Norman  French.  The  rough,  familiar  Saxon, 
dear  to  the  conquered  people,  was  maintained  among  them 
as  a  means  of  their  common  intercourse,  probably  with  less 

•  Grimm,  Ueber  den  Unprung  der  Spraehe,  fl.  50, 
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and  less  attention  to  grammatical  accnracy ;  and  thus  the 
two  proceeded,  side  by  side,  but  sullen  and  apart,  to  fulfil 
their  respectiye  vocations. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  Saxon,  applying  himself 
to  the  gainful  arts  of  industry,  rose  to  wealth  and  considera- 
tion. As  he  attained  to  a  community  of  ideas  with  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  he  gradually  assimilated  his  speech  to 
theirs;  and  not  more  certainly  did  he  become  acquainted 
with  their  superior  culture,  their  elegant  arts,  and  their 
refined  pleasures,  than  he  adopted  words  from  their  vocabu- 
lary to  polish  and  enrich  his  own.  The  Norman,  on  the 
other  hand,  becoming  more  and  more  precluded  from  inter- 
course with  France,  came  to  feel  that  England  was  bis 
permanent  home.  The  gradual  equalisation  of  civil  condition 
and  privilege  led  to  the  fusion  of  the  races  once  so  antagon- 
istic ;  and,  finally,  the  wars  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  between  England  and  France,  inspiring  the  nobi- 
lity with  a  chivalrous  hatred  of  everything  French,  disposed 
them  to  adopt  and  cultivate  the  improving  language  of  the 
English.  The  reign  of  Edward  III,  which  witnessed  the 
victories  of  Gressy  and  Poictiers,  marks  also  the  period 
in  which  the  English  language  gained  the  day  in  its  struggle 
for  ascendancy  over  Norman  French  in  this  country.  The 
following,  from  Robert  of  Gloucester,  exemplifies  the  transi- 
tion state : — 

And  the  Normans  ne  couthe  speke  the  bote  her  own  speche 

And  speke  French  as  dude  atom,  an'd  here  ohyldren  dude  also  teche. 

So  that  hey  men  of  this  lend,  that  of  her  blod  come, 

Holdeth  alle  thueke  speche  that  hii  of  hem  nome. 

Vor  bote  a  man  couthe  French,  me  tolth  of  hym  wel  lute, 

Ac  lowe  men  holdeth  to  Englyss,  and  to  her  kunde  speche  ghute. 

Ich  wene  ther  ne  be  man  in  world  contreyes  none, 

That  ne  holdeth  to  her  kunde  speech,  bote  Engclond  one. 

Ac  wel  me  wot  vor  to  coune  bothe  wel  yt  ys, 

For  the  more  that  a  man  con,  the  more  worth  he  ys. 
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This  belongs  to  the  following  century : — 

In  Englis  tonge  I  shal  ghow  telle, 

Ghyf  ghe  so  long  with  me  wyl  dweUe ; 

Ne  Latin  wil  y  speke  ne  waste, 

Bot  Engliflch  that  men  uses  maste, 

For  that  ys  ghoure  kynde  langage. 

That  ghe  hafe  here  most  of  usage ; 

That  can  ech  man  untherstonde 

That  is  bom  in  Englonde ; 

For  that  langage  ys  most  schewed, 

Als  wel  mowe  leyeth  as  lewed. 

Latyn  also  y  trowe  can  nane, 

Bot  tho  that  hath  hit  of  schole  tane ; 

Som  can  Frensch  and  no  Latyne, 

That  useth  has  court  and  dueUt  therinne, 

And  som  can  of  Latyn  aparty, 

That  can  Frensch  ful  febylly ; 

And  som  untherstondith  Englisch, 

That  nother  can  Latyn  ne  Frensch. 

Bot  lerde  and  lewde,  old  and  ghong, 

AUe  untherstondith  Englisch  tonge. 

Therfore  y  holde  hit  most  siker  thanne 

To  schewe  the  langage  that  ech  man  can ; 

And  for  lewethe  man  namely, 

That  can  no  more  of  clergy, 

Tho  ken  tham  whare  most  nede, 

For  clerkes  can  both  se  and  rede 

In  divers  bokes  of  Holy  Writt, 

How  they  schul  lyve,  yf  thay  loke  hit: 

Tliarfore  y  wylle  me  holly  halde 

To  that  langage  that  Englisch  ys  calde* 

After  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  practice 
of  construing  Latin  only  through  French  was  generally 
discontinued  by  the  teachers  of  youth.  In  1862  a  statute 
was  passedi  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  all  pleadings 
in  courts  of  justice  should  be  conducted  in  English ;  and 

*  If 5.  Bodl.,  48,  f.  48. 
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that  the  public  records  Bhonld  be  kept  in  the  natiye  lan- 
guage. Aboat  the  same  time,  nnmeroas  translations  of 
Norman  tales  and  romances  appeared;  and  after  English 
had  sustained  the  genius  of  Chaucer,  no  one  could  maintain 
that  it  was  not  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  speak,  or  a  poet 
to  sing. 

In  the  transformation  which  had  passed  on  the  language, 
which  now  emerged  from  its  long  obscurity,  the  influx  of 
French  words  is  the  thing  least  remarkable.  A  much  more 
important  fact  is,  that  almost  all  the  inflexions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language,  its  declensions,  moods,  and  tense  forma- 
tions, had  appeared.  It  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  all 
languages  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  their  gram- 
matical forms  as  they  advance  towards  perfection ;  but  the 
process  seems  to  have  been  stimulated  in  English  by  the 
difficulty  of  adapting  the  Saxon  forms  of  grammar  to  the 
French  roots.  The  tacit  arrangement  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  new  comers  should  not  bring  their  own  grammatical 
forms  with  them,  but  neither  should  they  be  subject  to  the 
Saxon  ones.  The  liberty  thus  granted  to  the  foreign  words 
extended  through  time  to  the  native  ones ;  uid  now  there  is 
not  a  language  of  modern  Europe  so  free  from  grammatical 
inflexion  as  our  own*  This  is  the  secret  of  its  greatness,  for 
there  is  nothing  which  it  cannot  adopt  and  assimilate  on 
principles  so  simple.  There  are  a  few  familiar  Saxon  nouns, 
such  as  goose,  geese,  child,  children,  that  have  persisted  in 
retaining  their  old  plurals;  a  few  adjectives  that  are  still 
compared  with  er  and  est;  and  a  goodly  number  of  verbs 
which,  like  write,  wrote,  written,  keep  the  old  past  tense  and 
participle ;  but  we  receive  and  naturalise  any  noun  by  merely 
giving  it  an  «  in  the  plural ;  we  make  a  verb  of  anything, 
and  put  it  through  every  mood  and  tense,  without  other 
change  than  the  addition  of  «,  ing^  or  ed.  This  is  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  grammatical  inflexion   that  any  word,  not 
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hemg  of  the  old  Saxon  stock,  is  obliged  to  snbmit  to.  We 
exhibit  almost  endless  shapes  of  mood  and  tense  by  anxilia- 
ries,  which  apply  to  all  verbs  alike ;  we  display  the  relations 
of  case  by  prepositions  which  sait  all  nonns  alike ;  and  we 
satisfy  the  exigencies  of  comparison  by  more  and  most, 
placed  before  every  adjective  of  foreign  extraction. 

Snch  are  the  principles  on  which  our  language  has 
proceeded  to  gather  spoil  from  almost  every  nation  nnder 
heaven.     Bnt  to  retnm. 

The  English  language,  having  obtained  a  fair  start 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  completely 
superseded  the  Norman  ere  the  close  of  the  fifteenth.  True, 
it  was  not  deemed  a  fit  vehicle  for  science,  but  neither  was 
its  aristocratic  rival,  or  any  other  of  the  modem  languages 
of  Europe,  whether  Romanic  or  Teutonic.  The  most 
advanced  of  them  were  used  for  no  higher  literature  than 
popular  verse  and  short  tales  in  prose,  while  cultivated 
thought  and  serious  argument  were  embodied  only  in  Latin. 
A  new  sphere  of  usefulness,  however,  was  opened  to  the 
English  language  with  the  first  dawnings  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; and  it  entered  the  lists  with  a  superior  rival  for  the 
occupancy  of  that  sphere.  Those  who  sought  to  deliver  the 
people  from  Romanism  believed  that  it  was  to  be  done 
by  committing  the  Scriptures  to  the  language  '' under standed 
by  the  people " ;  by  causing  the  vernacular  in  which  every 
man  talked  with  his  fellow  to  be  also  the  language  in  which 
he  spoke  to  his  God,  and  believed  he  heard  his  Ood  speak  to 
him.  The  use  of  the  Latin  as  the  language  of  worship 
and  instruction  had  been  the  great  instrument  by  which  a 
corrupt  priesthood  had  held  itself  in  the  position  of  a 
necessary  medium ;  and  to  abolish  this  was  the  first  care 
of  the  earliest  Reformers.  Wycliffe  did  not  ask  whether  the 
English  language  had  acquired  grammatical  fixity  enough, 
and  copiousness,  and  precision,  and  dignity  to  be  the  vehicle 
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of  Divine  revelation,  bnt  he  nsed  it  as  he  found  it,  and  our 
vernacular  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  of  modem 
languages  that  embodied  a  whole  Bible.  That  Wycliffe's 
version  was  calculated  to  be  thoroughly  popular,  that  it  was 
down  to  the  ordinary  level  of  the  vulgar  tongue  of  his  day, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  complaint  of  one  of  his  enemies. 
"Christ  delivered  His  Gospel,"  says  Knyghton,  "to  the 
clergy  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  that  they  might  administer 
to  the  laity,  and  to  weaker  persons,  according  to  the  states  of 
the  times  and  the  wants  of  men.  But  this  Master  John 
Wycliffe  translated  it  out  of  Latin  into  English,  and  thus 
laid  it  out  more  open  to  the  laity  and  to  women  who  could 
read,  than  it  had  formerly  been  to  the  most  learned  of  the 
<slerg7i  e'^GQ  to  those  who  had  the  best  understanding."  By 
this  extreme  condescension  to  the  mind  of  the  masses  it  was 
felt  that  the  dignity  of  religious  truth  had  been  compro- 
mised, as  well  as  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood  invaded. 
"  That  which  was  before  precious,  both  to  clergy  and  laity, 
is  rendered  as  it  were  the  common  jest  of  both.  The  jewel 
of  the  Church  is  turned  into  the  sport  of  the  people.'* 

The  English  had  now  to  compete  with  the  Latin  tongae 
for  dominion  in  the  provinces  of  religion  and  science,  and 
this  struggle  also  it  had  to  maintain  for  ages ;  but  it 
triumphed,  as  before,  by  gradually  adopting  the  vocabulary 
of  the  superior  language,  and  increasing  the  precision  of  its 
own,  till  it  came  to  pass  that  no  subject  was  so  deep,  or 
high,  or  subtle,  but  it  could  be  treated  in  our  language 
as  adequately  as  in  any  other. 

It  is  not  given  us  to  trace  the  successive  steps  of  this 
development  with  any  degree  of  precision.  During  the  ages 
which  it  occupied,  there  was  no  standard  of  language  by 
which  progress  could  be  marked.  No  academy  of  Utteratetars 
ascertained  its  rules,  determined  its  boundaries,  watched 
against  innovations,  and  decided  on  the  admission  or  rejec- 
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tion  of  every  word  that  offered  itself  to  public  attention. 
Everj  author  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes ;  and 
every  book  was,  in  a  philological  point  of  view,  an  experi- 
ment as  to  what  would  prove  an  acceptable  addition  to  the 
native  tongue.  Probably  almost  every  writer  used  terms 
unknown  before,  or  employed  old  ones  in  a  new  sense. 
Succeeding  generations  either  adopted  or  rejected  each  inno- 
vation, not,  as  it  would  seem,  according  to  any  acknowledged 
roles  of  criticism,  but  guided  by  those  instincts  which,  if 
tnisted,  seldom  lead  astray.  Though  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining,  except  incidentally  in  a  few  cases,  at  what 
date  each  novelty  appeared,  or  what  author  introduced  it 
to  our  literature,  it  is  possible  to  mark  some  great  stages  of 
progress,  and  a  few  general  results. 

For  about  a  hundred  years  after  Chaucer  and  Wycliffe^ 
there  was  a  rush  for  Latin  transplants.  Numbers  of  these 
were  badly  chosen,  and  afterwards  perished,  in  company 
with  facundious,  tenebrous,  satatums,  pulchritude,  conme- 
tvde,  spelwnc,  jument,  irreligiosity,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fair  specimens  from  Lydgate,  Hawes,  and  other 
versifiers  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  a  great  many  took 
root,  and  flourish  to  this  day. 

Another  very  important,  but  of  course  very  gradual,  work 
of  the  same  age,  was  to  settle  the  respective  functions  of 
Norman-French  and  Anglo-Saxon  words,  which  originally 
were  synonyms  and  rivals.  For  instance,  to  receive  was  the 
French  word  for  to  take,  and  Wyclifife  uses  them  quite 
indifferently.     Hence :  ^ 

Rom.  V,  17  :  *'  for  if  in  the  gilt  of  oon,  deeth  regned  thoraz  oon  : 
myche  more  men  that  tahynge  plenty  of  grace  and  of  zeuynge  and  of 
riztfalnesse  schulen  regne  in  liif  hi  oon  ihesus  crist." 

Horn,  xiv,  1-8  :  "  But  take  ze  a  sike  man  in  bileue,  not  in  demengis 
of  thonztis,  (2)  for  another  man  byueth  that  he  mai  ete  alle  thingis, 
but  he  that  is  sike:  ete  wortis,  (3)  he  that  eteth,  dispise  not  hym  that 
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etith  not,  and  he  that  etith  not  deme  not  hym  that  etith,  for  god  hath 
take  hym  to  hym.*' 

1  Gor.  XV,  3 :  "  for  I  bitook  to  zou  at  the  bigynn3mge  that  thing 
which  also  I  have  retceyued  that  crist  was  deed  for  our  synnes,  bi  the 
scriptures.'* 

2  Cor.  vii,  2 :  "  take  ze  us,  we  han  hert  no  man,  we  han  apeired 
no  man,  we  han  begilid  no  man." 

In  like  manner^  Wydiffe  recogniBod  the  word  honour j  for 
he  uses  it;  yet  he  employs  worship,  clearness,  glory,  honour, 
with  very  little  distinction  : — 

John  xii,  26 :  "if  ony  man  seme  me,  sae  he  me,  and  where  I  am. 
there  my  mynystre  sohal  be,  if  ony  man  serue  me :  my  fadir  sohal 
wortckip  him." 

John  y,  23 :  *'  that  alle  men  onoure  the  sone :  as  thei  onoure  the 
fadir,  he  that  onoureth  not  the  sone :  onourith  not  the  fadir  that  sente 
hym.** 

John  V,  41 :  "I  take  not  dereneite  of  men." 

John  y,  44:  **how  moun  ze  bileue  that  resceyuen  gloire  eche  of 
other,  and  ze  sekeo  not  the  glorie  that  is  of  god  alone  ?  *' 

John  viii,  49 :  ''ihesus  answerid  and  seide,  I  haue  not  a  deuel,  but 
I  honour  my  fadir :  and  ze  hau  vnhonourid  me.*' 

John  yiii,  54:  '*  ihesus  answerid,  if  I  glorifie  mysilf :  my  glorie  is 
nouzt,  my  fadir  is  that  glorifieth  me :  whom  ze  seien  that  he  is  zoore 
god." 

These  terms  and  many  more  had  their  respective  func- 
tions determined  before  Tyndale's  Bible  appeared  in  1534. 

The  next  great  start  for  new  words  was  when  the  reviyal 
of  ancient  learning,  which  reached  this  coantry  abont  the 
time  of  Henry  YIII,  rendered  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity 
comparatively  familiar,  and  suggested  necessities  in  our 
vocabulary  never  felt  before,  with  the  means  of  supplying 
them  at  hand.  We  learn  from  Pattenham  that  method^ 
metliodical,  function,  politician,  conduct,  idiom,  signijicationj 
numerous,  penetrate,  penetrable,  indignity,  savage,  figuraikey 
obscure,  sdeniific,  delineation,  impression,  dimension,  were 
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quite  recent  when  he  wrote,  which  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Another  writer  somewhat  earlier  expresses  his 
disapproTal  of  despicable,  destruction,  homicide,  obsequious, 
ponderous,  portentous,  prodigious,  as  "  ink-horn  terms 
smelling  too  moch  of  the  Latin."  Abont  the  same  time  a 
translator  of  Pliny's  Natwral  History  deemed  it  needfol  to 
insert  acrimony,  a/ustere,  bulb,  consolidate,  debility,  dose, 
ingredient,  opiate,  propitious,  symptom,  with  a  nnmber  more 
eqaally  fiamiliar  to  ns,  in  a  Glossary  of  ''  words  of  art/'  as  he 
calls  them,  adding  a  carefal  explanation  to  each. 

The  rage  for  new  words  seems  to  have  continued  and 
even  increased  till  after  the  middle  of  the  seyenteenth  century ; 
for  we  find  Dr.  Heylin  saying,  in  1668,  **  many  think  that 
they  can  neyer  speak  elegantly  or  write  significantly  except 
they  do  it  in  a  language  of  their  own  devising ;  as  if  they 
were  ashamed  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  thought  it  not 
sufficiently  curious  to  express  their  fancies.  By  means 
whereof  more  French  and  Latin  words  have  gained  ground 
apon  us  since  the  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  than 
were  admitted  by  our  ancestors  not  only  since  the  Norman, 
but  since  the  Boman,  Conquest." 

Meanwhile,  the  powers  and  influences  evoked  by  the 
Reformation  of  religion,  very  shortly  after  the  revival  of 
classical  learning,  had  supplied  a  counter  operation,  unfolding 
the  popular  side  of  the  language,  and  developing  the  latent 
powers  of  the  Saxon.  The  hope  and  strength  of  the 
Beformers  lay  in  the  Teutonic  element  of  the  national 
character.  They  appealed  to  the  strong  homely  sense  of  the 
maases  in  the  way  of  popular  preaching  and  discussion  ;  and 
in  doing  this  were  obliged  to  improve  the  resources  of  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible  in  explaining 
and  enforcing  religious  Iruth.  A  single  example  may  suffice 
to  illustrate  this.  Our  earlier  divines  were  at  a  loss  for  a 
word  to  express  that  undue  love  of  self  which  leads  men  to 
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sacrifice  the  interest  of  others  to  their  own.  Some  had  tried 
philauty,  from  p\os  and  airos,  bnt  it  had  not  met  with  accept- 
ance. Others  had  resorted  to  the  Latin,  and  characterised 
the  sin  in  question  as  mism,  while  they  called  the  sinner 
a  suist,  many  years  before  suicide  was  coined.  Bnt  neither 
had  this  succeeded.  Some  Puritan  writer,  however,  invented 
selfish  and  selfishness,  which  found  favour  immediately,  and 
which  even  those  on  the  other  side  in  controversy  did  not 
disdain  to  use,  though  marking  its  origin  as  from  the  ''  new 
mint  "  of  the  Reformation. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  Restoration  supplied  a  check  to 
the  needless  multiplication  of  strange  words  by  introducing 
us,  through  French  literature,  to  rules  of  criticism  and  literary 
art,  making  us,  as  it  were,  a  province  of  the  great  republic  of 
European  letters,  instead  of  an  independent  and  somewhat 
anomalous  kingdom ;  or  whether  it  was  that  the  impulses 
which  we  have  described  had  worked  themselves  out,  and 
there  succeeded  a  reaction  of  native  instinct  against  what 
was  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language;  certain 
it  is  that  a  host  of  vocables  disappeared  from  and  after  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  they  had  borne  the 
credentials  of  such  illustrious  authors  as  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Hooker,  Fuller,  Baxter,  Drayton,  Barrow,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Beaumont,  Hacket,  and  Bishop  Hall.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  words  alluded  to,  each  found  in  one  or  more 
of  the  above  authors  i—torve,  tetric,  cecity,  immanity, 
insvise,  instdsity,  spUndidious,  pervicacy,  lepid,  sufflaminate, 
immorigerous,  clancular,  ferrity,  vstviation,  stultiloquy,  pavr 
ciloquy,  mtdtUtoquy,  lipothymy,  hyperaspist,  immurcescibU, 
exility,  spinosity,  incolumity,  solerticmsness,  lucripetous, 
inopious,  eluctate,  with  hundreds  more  at  least  as  strange 
and  unpleasing  to  our  ears. 

The  French  tastes  which  were  brought  to  England 
through  the  return  of  Charles  II  and  his  courtiers  from  exile 
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gave  as  a  number  of  new  words  ;  and  probably  to  this  period 
may  be  referred  that  pretty  large  class  of  French  terms 
which  we  easily  recognise  as  not  belonging  to  the  Old 
Norman,  and  yet  not  so  recent  as  to  be  still  printed  in 
italics,  and  indulged  with  their  native  pronunciation.  Such 
words  are  repartee,  embarrass,  chagrin,  grimace,  which  we 
infer  from  Dryden's  plays  were  novel  and  affected  in  his 
time.  A  stranger  proceeding  was,  that  we  began  to  pick  up 
a  number  of  terms  that  had  long  gone  out  of  use.  A 
Glossary,  published  in  a.d.  1667,  explains  a  long  list  of 
"  old  and  obscure  words  in  Chaucer,"  and  we  are  surprised 
to  find  among  them  anthem,  chaplet,  carol,  dehige,  franchise, 
iUimion,  problem,  sphere,  transcend,  with  many  others  no 
longer  obsolete,  and  which  must  therefore  have  been  restored 
to  onr  literature  since  that  date.  In  another  list  of  ''obsolete 
words,"  published  in  a.d.  1671,  there  are  found  phantom, 
glare,  masquerade,  oriental,  plumage,  and  such  like. 

In  the  earlier  ages,  orthography  and  pronunciation  were 
very  unsettled.  As  they  gradually  became  fixed,  two  or  more 
words  were  often  created  by  the  different  spelling  or  accentu- 
ation of  one.  Gentle  and  genteel,  custom  and  costume, 
human  and  humdne,  are  examples  of  mere  difference  of 
accent  resulting  in  different  words  with  a  distinct  meaning  to 
each.  So  with  abbreviation :  as  spirit,  sprite ;  courtesy, 
curtsey:  ordinance,  ordnance;  history,  story.  Sometimes 
the  difference  depends  on  an  internal  vowel,  which  once 
would  have  been  of  no  consequence  ;  as  float,  fleet :  sweep, 
moop ;  snake,  sneak ;  neat,  nett ;  mister,  master.  Often  it 
depends  on  initial  consonants  once  interchangeable:  &Bphialf 
vial ;  thrice,  trice  ;  chattel,  cattle.  Or  on  a  slight  difference 
in  the  final  consonant:  as  poke,  poach;  dyke,  ditch;  clod, 
dot ;  wake,  watch.  Besides  a  difference  in  spelling  only :  as 
draught,  draft;  plain,  plane;  check,  cheque.  Archbishop 
Trench  enumerates  above  two  hundred  terms  added  to  our 
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vocabulary  by  these  modes  of  splitting  words  which  were 
originally  the  same  in  meaning,  thongh  liable  to  slight 
variations  of  form. 

New  words  thas  multiplied  in  the  course  of  ages,  as  they 
were  found  needful  either  to  embody  ideas  altogether  new,  or 
to  express  old  ones  with  more  precision  or  greater  brevity.  At 
the  same  time  a  great  many  ancient  ones,  besides  the  tenta- 
tive words  already  alluded  to,  gradually  perished  from  the 
way:  good  old  Saxon  words  worthy  to  have  lived.  Is  not 
wanhope  a  beautiful  term  for  despair  ?  And  would  not 
afterthink  save  half  the  explanations  of  many  a  sermon  on 
repentance  f  These  and  thousands  more  of  greater  or  less 
merit  are  now  to  be  found  only  in  the  provincial  dialects, 
and  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  mere  vulgarisms. 

During  the  present  century  the  progress  of  scienoe  bae 
necessitated  a  multitude  of  new  terms,  chiefly  from  the 
Greek ;  but  with  respect  to  words  not  strictly  technical,  there 
has  been  considerable  jealousy  of  fresh  importation.  Unless 
a  really  new  thing,  as  a  photograph,  or  telegram,  or  tele- 
phone, or  phonograph  appears,  we  look  shyly  at  a  word 
altogether  novel.  When  Mr.  Grote's  History  of  Greece  came 
out,  it  was  severely  criticised  for  embodying  such  terms  as 
hegemony,  hoplite,  and  about  a  dozen  more  hitherto  unknown 
to  our  literature ;  unjustiy  reprehended,  as  I  think,  because 
the  kind  of  headship  which  was  conceded  to  one  Greek  state 
by  the  rest  could  not  be  precisely  expressed  by  any  other 
word  than  hegemony ;  nor  could  the  panoplied  citizen 
warrior  whom  he  calls  a  hoplite,  and  to  whom  Greece  owed 
its  liberty  and  fame,  have  been  otherwise  distinguished  from 
various  other  classes  of  fighting  men  in  the  same  age: 
and  so  of  the  rest.  The  terms  are  strictly  technical :  they 
belong  to  no  other  subject,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  be 
deemed  innovations  in  the  general  literary  language.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  precise  thought,  and  the 
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study  of  intelleeiaaly  social,  and  political  economy  have  led 
withiD  a  recent  period  to  the  formation  of  a  large  number  of 
Tocables  from  others  previonsly  in  use.    Let  a  man  of  sixty 
or  Beventy  years  of  age  glance  over  the  pages  of  a  first-class 
newspaper,  and  he  will  find  in  this  sense  a  large  number 
that  he  neyer  saw  or  heard  when  he  was  a  yoath — nncon- 
sdons  as  he  may  be  of  the  fact  till  his  attention  is  excited  to- 
wards it.    There  is  no  change,  perhaps,  of  which  we  are  as 
litUe  sensible  as  this ;  because  if  a  word  appears  obvioosly  a 
legitimately  formed  one,  usefnl  to  give  effect  to  some  shade 
of  meaning,  and   withal  perfectly  intelligible,  we  scarcely 
challenge  it  as  new ;  everyone,  unless  he  is  very  sure  of  his 
philological  knowledge,  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  existed 
before,  though  he  never  observed  it.     For  instance :  educa- 
tional was  deemed  a  dubious,  if  not  offensive,  novelty  about 
6&J  years  ago ;  but  since  it  has  held  its  ground,  any  writer 
adds  al  to  any  word  in  tton,  and  no  one  objects.     So  we 
have  inftexionalf   emotionaly  denominational^   international^ 
and  a  host  of  others  that  Samuel  Johnson  never  dreamed  of. 
In  like  manner  ism  is  freely  and  unobservedly  employed  to 
form  new  nouns  from  previous  adjectives,  and  ate  to  make 
verbs — hence  socialism^   differentiate.      In    fact,    the   only 
required  condition  appears  to  be,  that  the  formation  be  made 
in  a  manner  sanctioned  by  usage,  and  from  a  word  already 
well  established. 

While  this  practice  is  tending  much  to  the  precision  of 
disqnisitions  on  abstract  subjects,  there  is,  nevertheless,  on 
the  whole,  a  growing  regard  for  the  Teutonic  side  of  the 
lango^e;  a  disposition  in  our  most  popular  writers  and 
speakers  to  prefer  a  Saxon  word  to  a  Latiitor  Greek  one  of 
similar  meaiiing,  Its  well  as  to  revive  the  English  idioms, 
eschewing  stately  periods  and  classically  formed  sentences. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  even 
Chancer,  are  more  intelligible  to  us  than  they  were  to  the 
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contemporarieB  of  Dryden ;  oar  general  literature  resembles 
theirs  macb  more  than  did  that  which  prevailed  one  hundred 
and  eighty  or  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  salient  points  in  the  history  of  our 
literary  English.  The  changes  it  has  undergone  and  is 
undergoing  prove  that  the  vital  formative  energy  has  been 
continually  at  work  and  is  even  yet  in  full  vigour.  ''  A 
living  language/'  says  Dr.  Trench,  "  is  one  that  is  in  the 
course  of  actual  evolution ;  which  is  appropriating  and 
assimilating  to  itself  all  it  anywhere  finds  congenial  to  its 
own  life,  multiplying  its  resources,  increasing  its  wealth; 
which  at  the  same  time  is  casting  off  useless  and  cumber- 
some forms,  dismissing  from  its  vocabulary  words  for  which 
it  finds  no  use,  rejecting  from  itself  by  a  reactive  energy  the 
foreign  and  heterogeneous  which  may  for  a  while  have  been 
forced  upon  it.  I  would  not  assert  that  in  the  process  of 
all  this  it  does  not  make  mistakes ;  in  the  desire  to  simplify 
it  may  let  go  distinctions  which  were  not  useless,  and  which 
it  would  have  been  better  to  retain  ;  its  acquisitions  are  not 
all  gains ;  it  sometimes  rejects  words  as  worthless,  or  suffers 
words  to  die  out  which  were  most  worthy  to  have  lived. 
So  far  as  it  does  this,  its  life  is  not  perfectly  healthy ;  there 
are  here  signs,  however  remote,  of  decay  and  death  approach- 
ing; but  still  it  lives,  and  even  these  misgrowths  and 
malformations,  these  errors,  are  themselves  the  utterances 
and  evidences  of  life."  * 

This  is  true  chiefly  of  the  life  of  a  literary  language ;  it 
is  continually  moving  on  in  one  direction  or  other,  some- 
times in  the  way  of  healthy  progress,  sometimes  in  vicious 
paths  which  lead  to  deterioration ;  its  course  being  altered 
here  or  accelerated  there  by  the  fortune  of  political  events,  or 
the  leadings  of  individual  genius.  Meanwhile,  the  true 
vulgar  tongue,  the  patois  of  the  uneducated,  is  transmitted 

*  EnglUh,  Poit  and  Present,     5ih  ed.,  p.  4],  43. 
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from  generation  to  generation  with  comparatiyely  little 
change.  There  are  even  to-day  secluded  valleys  in  England 
where  most  of  the  inhabitants  now  in  occupation  are  the 
descendants  of  those  who  lived  on  the  same  spot  in  the  days 
of  Chaucer,  and  who,  whether  they  have  read  English  books 
or  not,  speak  among  themselves  the  lingo  which  they  learned 
from  their  mothers,  and  repeat  traditional  tales  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  age  to  age  in  the  same  phraseology. 
It  is  from  a  recognition  of  this  truth  that  during  the 
present  century  there  has  been  among  our  most  eminent 
philologists  an  earnest  relenting  towards  the  provincial 
dialects  of  England.  It  is  agreed  that  they  embody  old, 
rather  than  bad,  English;  that  they  have  not  in  the  main 
corrupted  the  language  so  much  as  they  have  preserved  its 
ancient  remains.  It  is  believed  that  in  districts  where  the 
peasantry  have  been  for  ages  devoted  to  husbandry,  where 
they  have  enjoyed  few  facilities  for  intercourse  with  strangers, 
and  have  been  tempted  with  few  inducements  to  change 
their  locality,  there  are  to  be  found  remnants  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue  in  its  least  altered  condition.  Among  those 
who  most  highly  prize  our  literary  English,  there  is  a  mis- 
giving that  our  present  polished  phrase  and  fashionable 
pronunciation  are  in  many  cases  false  and  corrupt  innova- 
tions ;  and  that  the  peasantry  who  disdain  our  refinements, 
and  cleave  with  tenacious  affection  to  their  strong  and 
expressive  dialects,  have  been  the  true  conservators  of  the 
pority  of  the  ancient  language.  Philologists  are  now  turn- 
ing to  these  vulgar  tongues  as  the  storehouse  in  which  are 
laid  up  many  of  the  treasures  which  the  literary  English  has 
east  away ;  and  though  there  may  be  no  serious  desire  of 
restoring  them  to  their  former  functions,  there  is  an  anxiety 
to  preserve  them  as  antique  curiosities,  not  only  interesting 
in  themselves,  but  serving  to  illustrate  and  explain  much 
that  is  otherwise  difficult  in  the  matter  and  history  of  our 
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literary  English.  "Probably,"  says  Mr.  Forby,  "no  one 
dialect  has  issned  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  foontain  in  a  M 
and  nncontaminated  stream;  bnt  in  every  province  some 
streamlets  flow  down  from  the  fountain  head,  retaining  their 
original  purity  and  flavour,  though  not  now  relished  by 
fastidious  palates.  None  can  boast  that  they  retain  the 
whole  language  unimpaired,  but  all  may  prove  that  they 
possess  strong  traces  of  it."  * 

The  varieties  which  are  found  in  these  dialects  are  pro- 
bably coeval  with  the  first  establishment  of  the  TeutoneB 
in  Britain,  and  depend  on  differences  which  even  then 
existed  betwen  the  several  sections  of  Jutes,  Angles,  Saxons, 
that  successively  obtained  a  settlement  in  the  country. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  now  to 
determine  for  each  provincialism  the  bounds  of  its  habita- 
tion, or  to  trace  its  origin  in  the  history  of  those  who 
employ  it;  but  doubtless  much  more  might  be  done  than 
has  yet  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  settling  the  relations 
of  each  to  the  parent  stock,  either  as  true  derivatives  or  mere 
corruptions.  I  do  not  presume  to  enter  on  this  field  of 
enquiry ;  but  merely  to  glance  in  a  very  cursory  way  over  the 
most  striking  features  of  our  local  dialects. 

The  section  of  immigrants  called  in  our  histories  West 
Saxons  were  those  which  obtained  the  ascendency  over  the 
whole  country  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century ;  and 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  dialect  was 
generally  used  beyond  the  district  where  they  originally 
settled,  yet  it  was  doubtless  that  which  was  cultivated  by 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  those  other  writers  before  the 
Conquest,  from  whom  we  have  remains.  It  formed,  in 
short,  the  basis  of  the  literary  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  so  much  interest  attaches  to  the  dialect  of 
Somersetshire  and  the  adjacent  counties,  which,  with  all  its 
*  roeabulary  of  Ea$t  AngUa.    By  the  Isle  Bobert  Forl^.    ISSO. 
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anconthnesBi  is  said  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  literary 
Anglo-Saxon  than  any  other  existing  dialect  in  England. 
The  leading  peculiarities  here  are— the  a  is  pronounced  long 
as  in  father ;  the  e  like  a  in  pane ;  th  is  sounded  like  d,  so 
that  through  is  pronounced  droo.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
invert  the  order  of  some  of  the  consonants :  thus — thrush^ 
brush,  rush,  are  pronounced  dirsh,  birsh,  hirsh ;  and  clasp, 
hasp,  asp,  are  sounded  claps,  haps,  aps.  One  syllable  is 
often  made  two ;  as,  hoath,  for  both.  *  The  soft  sound  of  z 
is  used  for  s,  and  v  iorj. 

Mr.  Jennings,  t  who  is  the  chief  conservator  of  this 
dialect,  has  collected  and  explained  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Somerset  words  not  found  in  our  modem  literary 
English.  A  considerable  number  of  them,  however,  occur  in 
Chaucer  and  other  old  writers.  He  gives  the  following 
dialogue  as  a  specimen : — 

*•  Fabhbb  — •  Jan !  why  dwon't  ye  right  my  shoes  ?  * 
Jan. — '  Bin,  maester,  'tiz  zaw  cawld,  I  can't  work  wi'  tha  tacker 
at  all ;  Fve  a  brawk  it  ten  times,  I*m  shower  ta  da — da  vreaze  za  hord. 
Why,  Hester  hanged  out  a  kittle-smock  ta  drowy,  an  in  dree  minits  a 
war  a  vraur  as  stiff  as  a  pawker ;  an  I  can*t  avoord  ta  keep  a  good 
Tier— I  wish  I  cood — ^I'd  zoon  right  your  shoes  an  withers  too— I*d 
zoon  yam  zmn  money,  I  warnt  ye.  Can't  ye  vine  zum  work  vor  me, 
maester,  theaze  hord  times?  I'll  do  any  thing  ta  sar  a  penny.  I  can 
draah— I  can  cleave  brans — I  can  make  spars— I  can  thatchy— I  can 
ihear  ditch,  an  I  can  gripy  too,  bit  da  vreaze  za  hord.  I  can  winny — 
I  can  messy  or  milky  nif  ther  be  need  o't.  I  ood'n  mine  dreavin 
plough  or  any  theng '" 

Somersetshire  may  be  considered,  in  point  of  language, 
as  the  centre  of  a  district  including  at  least  Devon,  Corn- 
wall, Dorset,  Wilts,  Hants,  and  Gloucestershire.     The  above 

*  Bee  Mr.  T.  Bpenoer  Baynes's  SomerseUhire  Dialect:  lU  Pronunciation  : 
e^M  Bee-nii  »  beast ;  Glee-an  «  clean  ;  Mee-olk  «  Milk ;  Nee-ad  »  need ; 
8hee-ape  »  sheep ;  Zee-ade  b  seed. 

]ObtervaHofu  on  Some  of  the  Dialects  of  the  West  of  England,  By  James 
Jenmngg.    1825. 
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specimen  is  from  the  eastern  part  of  Somersetshire,  the 
dialect  of  which  gradaates  into  that  of  Gloacester  and  Wilts, 
while  west  of  the  Parret  river  it  displays  some  peculiarities 
in  common  with  Devon  and  Cornwall.  One  of  these  is  the 
uniform  nse  of  th  in  the  verb,  corresponding  to  the  asage  in 
our  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible — he  hveth,  not  he  loves. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  pronouns  are  what,  in  a  grammati- 
cal point  of  view,  diverge  most  from  our  usage.  Ise  or  er  is 
used  instead  of  I ;  er  for  he ;  her  for  she ;  the  nominative 
and  objective  cases  being  interchangeable.  "  Har*th  a  doo*d 
it ; "  for  "  she  has  done  it."  "  A  zed  a'd  do  it "— "  I  said  I 
would  do  it."  I  is  yes.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
district  the  present  tense  of  the  Saxon  verb  ''  to  ben "  is 
regularly  preserved ;  I  be,  thou  beest  or  hist,  we  be,  etc. ; 
I  war,  etc. 

The  following  notice,  said  to  have  been  stuck  up  at  the 
Market  House  of  Taunton,  exemplifies  the  dialect  west  of  the 
Parret : — 

*'  Lost,  a  hempty  zack  we  aDuther  zack  in  on ;  a  gase ;  a  wet-stiin ; 
and  a  pekie  ov  taters,  £ny  boddy  vinding  the  zame  and  oil  bring  nn 
to  Varmer  Dusson  at  the  Nag*8  Hid,  shall  ha  dree  shilling  gied  to  nn, 
and  a  heeep  o'  drink." 

The  counties  of  Berks,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Kent,  are  poor 
in  dialectic  characteristics,  obviously  from  their  proximity  to 
the  metropolis;  and  a  similar  condition  throughout  the 
Midland  counties  is  explained,  if,  as  Mr.  Latham  judges, 
the  language  of  our  standard  authors  originated  from  the 
Mercian  or  Midland  English,'*'  rather  than  from  the  literary 
Anglo-Saxon ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  approximates  most  to 
the  dialects  of  the  south-west.  Mr.  Latham  considers 
Huntingdonshire  as  the  centre  of  the  Mercian  dialect,  and 
gives  the  following  as  a  specimen  : — 

*  Handbook  of  the  EnglUh  Language.    9th  ed.,  p.  147. 
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Our  Polly  is  a  aad  sloot,  nor  heeds  what  we  her  taught  her ; 

I  wonder  any  man  on  eerth  should  iwer  rare  a  daughter ; 

For  she  mun  hev  both  hoods,  and  gowns,  and  hoops,  to  swell  her  pride, 

And  scarves,  and  stays,  and  gloovs,  and  laece,  and  she'll  hev  men 

beside; 
And  when  she's  drest  with  carr  and  cost,  so  temptin,  foyne,  and  gay, 
As  men  should  sanre  a  cowcumber,  she  flings  hersen  away. 

Passing  from  the  Midland  to  the  Eastern  eonnties,  we 
find  a  very  peculiar  dialect,  most  strongly  marked,  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  somewhat  less  so  in  Essex,  Cambridge,  and 
Lincoln.  We  are  mnoh  indebted  to  Mr.  Forby  for  his 
description  of  it,  to  which  he  has  added  a  vocabulary  of 
1,900  East  Anglian  words,  not  previously  recorded  either  in 
Mr.  Grose's  Collection  of  2,600  for  all  England  *  or  Mr. 
Pegge's  Supplement  of  1,000  to  Mr.  Ghrose.  t 

Not  content  with  describing  the  East  Anglian  peculiari- 
ties, Mr.  Forby  assiduously,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  success- 
fully, finds  a  parallel  for  almost  every  peculiarity  in  some  of 
the  oldest  English  authors.  He  maintains  that  it  is  an 
absurdity  to  imagine  that  the  vulgar  fabricate  language  for 
their  own  ordinary  use,  and  asserts,  concerning  every 
vernacular  tongue,  that  **  its  forms,  be  they  as  many  and  as 
various  as  they  may,  are  all  in  substance  remnants  and 
derivatives  of  the  language  of  past  ages,  which  were  at  some 
time  or  other  in  common  use ;  though  in  long  process  of 
time  they  have  become  only  locally  used  and  understood." 

The  general  and  pervading  characteristic  of  the  East 
Anglian  is  narrowness  and  tenuity  of  enunciation,  often 
accompanied  with  a  shrill  whining  recitative.  For  this 
narrowness,  he  cites  as  precedents  wex  for  wax  in  Spenser  ; 
hes,  hest,  heve,  for  has,  hast,  and  have,  in  Percy's  Ballads; 
ketch  and  shet  in  Chaucer,  for  catch  and  shtU.    Consonantal 

^Provincial  Glossary.    By  F.  Grose,  Esq.,  B.A. 
i  Supplement  to  Qrose^s  Provincial  Glossary 
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peculiarities  are /for  t?,  while  v  and  w  are  commntable ;  the 
w  being  used  for  v  by  the  rastics,  and  v  for  w  by  those  whose 
diction  has  been  polished  by  town  breeding.  The  g  is 
always  hard  after  n,  so  that  they  say  bring -ging-g^inf  fling- 
ging-g-ouL  R  is  invariably  added  between  the  vowels  to 
prevent  hiatus : — "  Set  the  vinder  open  ; "  "  lawr  and  jus- 
tice ; "  ''  Annar  is  not  at  home."  Some  final  syllables  are 
nttered  in  a  careless,  slurring  manner: — Eshup,  muekupt 
vmddvs,  for  ash-heap,  muck-heap,  wood-house*  Some 
terminations,  however,  are  accented  and  drawn  out:— * 
Expensive,  lamentdble,  certainUe^  pottibtil.  Words  are  ran 
together  in  a  way  most  puzzling  to  a  stranger  :^  Tut,  dut, 
wat,  het,  tebbin,  for  to  it,  do  it,  with  it,  have  it,  it  has  been. 
So  also  ettpf  gup,  gotU,  gin,  giz,  for  come  up,  go  up,  go  out, 
go  in,  give  us.  This  abbreviation  can  be  practised  on  a 
larger  scale.  A  girl  employed  to  keep  cows  called  herself  a 
galcobaw  (girl-cow-boy).  The  East  Anglians  use  weak  where 
we  have  strong  preterites,  always  saying  selled,  teUed, 
teachedf  etc.,  for  sold,  told,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  retained  some  of  the  old,  strong  preterites,  as  rise,  riz; 
sit,  sot :  give,  guv ;  bring,  brung. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  dialects  of  the  south  and 
east,  is  the  broad,  sonorous,  mouth-filling  northern,  which 
in  England  has  many  sub-divisions.  Its  extreme  is  found  is 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  where  it 
differs  very  little  from  Lowland  Scotch,  which  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  a  Saxon  dialect,  and  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  popular  poets  as  early  as  the  southern  English. 
Its  departures  in  pronunciation  from  standard  English  con- 
sist chiefly  in  broad  vowel  sounds.  In  such  words  as  man 
the  a  is  as  long  as  we  pronounce  it  in  father ;  the  e  in  men, 
as  ours  in  these;  the  o  in  rock,  like  that  in  rose;  while 
contrariwise,  a  rose  is  a  rauge ;  the  short  i  is  either  et,  as 
peen  for  pin,  or  it  sounds  u,  as  vmth  for  with.     The  sound 
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of  00  is  maoh  like  the  French  a ;  and  ow  is  like  oo.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  confusion  or  interchange,  as  in 
ahnost  every  other  part  of  Britain,  between  the  sonnds  of  / 
and  v;  of  z  and  8;  of  h  aspirate  and  h  mute.  R  is  always 
trilled  or  barred  where  it  occurs,  but  it  is  never  introduced 
gratuitously  at  the  end  of  a  word.  And,  in  opposition  to 
the  south  and  east,  the  g  after  n  never  receives  a  hard  sound; 
it  is  lost  in  present  principles,  thinkin',  for  thinking;  and  is 
a  mere  nasal  in  such  words  as  single,  pronounced  $ing4,  not 
9ing-gle.  So  gh  has  always  that  Teutonic  guttural  sound 
which  seems  to  have  been  utterly  lost  among  all  our  southern 
dialects.  The  North  British  is  a  vast  treasury  of  old  Saxon 
words,  long  lost  to  our  literary  language.  The  poems  of 
Bams  and  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  brought  the  Scotch 
section  of  it  into  a  degree  of  notice  which  has  been  enjoyed 
by  no  other  dialect.  The  similarity  of  that  of  Cumberland 
can  be  judged  from  the  following : — 

Wattt. 

'*  If  ye  ax  whar  I  cum  frae,  I  say  the  Fell-seyde, 
Whar  fadder  an  mudder  an  honest  fwok  beyde ; 
An  my  sweetheart,  O  bless  her !  she  thowt  nin  like  me, 
For  whan  we  shaik  hans,  the  tears  gashed  frae  her  e'e  : 
Siz  I,  *  I  man  e'en  git  a  spot  if  I  can, 
Bat  whatever  betyde  me  111  think  o*  te,  Nan ! ' 

"Nan  was  a  parfet  beanty,  wi'  twee  cheeks  like  oodlin  blossims  ; 
t'vanra  sect  on  'er  meade  my  mooth  aw  waiter.  '  Farrs-tee-weel 
Watty !'  siz  she ;  '  too's  a  wag  amang  t'lasses,  an  I'll  see  te  nae  mair.> 
*  Nay,  dannet  gowl.  Nan  I '  siz  1." 

****** 

"  At  Carl  I  staid  wi'  a  strea  i'  my  mooth, 
An  they  taik  me,  nae  doot,  for  a  promisin  yooth. 

"Tweyves  cam  roon  me  in  dusters:  'What  weage  dns  te  ax, 
camiy  lad ? '  sez  yen. — *  Wey,  three  pun  an  a  croon;  wannet  beate  a 
hair  o*  my  beard."    '  What  can  te  dai  ? '  sez  anadder.—'  Dai !  I  can 
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prow,  sow,  mow,  sheer,  thresh,  deyke,  milk,  kum,  mak  ft  byre,  sing  a 
sam,  men  cargear,  dance  a  whornpeype,  nick  a  naig's  tail,  hnnt  a  brok, 
or  feight  ivyer  a  yen  o'  my  weight  in  aw  Croglin  perish.* " 

There  are,  however,  nameroas  diyisions  and  sab-diyisioDS 
of  the  northern  dialect.  That  of  South  Lancashire  has 
become  well  known  throagh  "  Tim  Bobbin,"  which,  however, 
is  a  caricatnre ;  that  of  North  and  North-East  Lancashire, 
throagh  Edwin  Waagh,  Ben  Brierley,  and  ^'Ab  o'  th' 
Yate."  Here  is  a  notice  said  to  be  a  genuine  specimen  from 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  : — 

*'This  is  te  gie  noatice,  Jamz  Pickersgill  yats  his  yone  te  morn 
t'morn,  te  mom  t'nean,  an  te  mom  t*neet  an  ne'er  langer,  se  lang  as 
storm  hoads,  coz  he  caen*t  get  eldin.' 

That  is  :— 

'  This  is  to  give  notice.  James  Pickersgill  heats  his  oven  to-morrow 
at  mom,  to-morrow  at  noon,  and  to-morrow  at  night,  and  not  longer, 
so  long  as  the  bad  weather  lasts,  because  he  can't  get  fuel." 

Staffordshire  is  likewise  reckoned  a  branch  of  the 
Northern. 

CONVSESATION   BETWEEN   A   StAFFOBOSHIBE   CaNAL   BoATMAN    AMD   HIS 

Wife. 

*  Woman — *  Dun  yo  know  Solden  mouth  Summy  ? ' 
Man.—'  Eees :  an'  a  'neation  good  feller  he  is  tew/ 
Woman. — '  A  desput  quoiet  mon !  but  he  loves  a  sup  o'  drink. 

Dau  yo  know  his  woif  ? ' 

Man. — '  Know  her,  ay,     Hoo's  the  very  devil  when  hoo*s  spirit 's 

up; 

Woman. — *  Hoo  is.     Hoo  uses  that  mon  shameful;  hoo  rags  him 

every  neet  of  hoo's  loil' 

Man. — 'Hoo  does.     Oive  known  her  come  into  the  public  and 

call  him  all  the  names  hoo  could  lay  her  tongue  tew  afore  all  the 

company.    Hoo  oughts  to  stay  till  hoo's  got  him  i'  the  boat,  and 

then  hoo  mit  say  wha  her'd  a  moind.     But  hoo  taks  aiter  hoo  s 

feyther.' 
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Woman.—'  Hew  was  hoo's  feyther?* 

Man. — *  Whoy,  singing  Jemmy/ 

Woman. — *  Oi  don't  think  as  how  oi  ever  know'd  singing  Jemmy. 
Was  he  ode  Soaker's  brother  ? 

Man — 'Eees,  he  was.  He  lived  a-top  o'  Hell  Bouk.  He  was 
the  wickedest,  sweamist  mon  as  ever  I  know*d.  I  should  think  as 
how  he  was  the  wickedest  mon  i*  the  wold,  and  they  say  he  had  the 
rhenmatiz  so  bad.* " 

Between  Robert  Bums  and  other  poets  for  Scotland,  Mr. 
Collier,  Mr.  Forby,  Mr.  Jennings,  and  the  publications  of 
the  English  Dialect  Society,  we  have  probably  a  pretty  fair 
representation  of  the  leading  dialects  which  have  descended 
in  the  vulgar  line  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  Not  being 
all  on  the  same  sabject,  however,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
exhibiting  almost  as  great  a  diversity  of  thought  as  of 
expression,  tbey  afford  but  imperfect  means  of  comparison. 
Bat  an  illustrious  foreigner,  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  has 
traveUed  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  has  inquired 
personally  into  the  peculiarities  of  each  representative  dis- 
trict, and  has  procured  in  each  a  version  of  the  same  theme. 
He  has  been  in  Somersetshire,  where  the  lingua  which  we 
reckon  the  most  uncouth  is  deemed,  as  we  have  said,  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  ancient  literary  Anglo-Saxon ;  he  has 
been  in  Edinburgh,  to  obtain  the  standard  lowland  Scotch ; 
he  has  been  in  the  most  northern  of  the  Shetland  Isles, 
where  the  Scandinavian  element  has  been  more  abundant 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  He  has 
obtained  a  translation  of  the  ''  Song  of  Solomon  "  in  each  of 
the  leading  dialects,  and  of  the  '' Parable  of  the  Sower"  in 
the  subordinate  ones.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
choice  of  themes,  which,  at  first  sight,  does  not  seem  particu- 
larly happy;  because  the  Oriental  turn  of  thought  and 
imagery  in  the  Canticles  cannot  easily  be  familiarised  so  as 
to  appear  at  home  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialects;  and  the 
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*'  Parable  of  the  Sower"  inoladeB  very  few  of  those  words  in 
which  vernaoolar  pecaliarities  appear  most  strongly.  The 
reason  of  this  selection  probably  is  that  there  are  some  yeiy 
ancient  Anglo-Saxon,  English,  and  other  versions  of  the 
Canticles;  and  there  has  been  a  large  collection  made  of 
translations  of  the  ''  Sower  "  in  the  Teatonio  and  Scandina- 
vian dialects  of  the  Continent,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
Hence  I  conclude  that  the  object  chiefly  in  view  is  a  com- 
parison of  onr  existing  dialects  with  those  of  former  ages  and 
existing  languages.* 

Mr.  Pegge  devotes  his  services  to  vindicate  the  dialects  in 
general,  as  he  found  them  brought  together  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  metropolis,  including,  of  course,  the  true 
Cockney,  of  which  he  says  the  most  striking  and  offensive 
error  in  pronunciation  lies  in  the  transpositional  use  of  the 
letters  w  and  v.  But  his  chief  anxiety  is  to  dear  the 
grammar  of  the  vulgar  from  the  imputation  of  being  a 
departure  from  good  English,  by  showing  that  it  is  the 
educated  classes  who  have  departed  from  the  ancient  usages. 
He  characteristically  entitles  his  introduction :  ''  An  Address 
in  behalf  of  some  old  unfortunate  and  discarded  Words  and 
Expressions  turned  out  of  the  World  at  large  by  Persons  of 
Education,  and  acknowledged  only  by  the  humble  Orders  of 
Mankind,  who  seem  charitably  to  respect  them  as  decayed 
Gentlefolks  who  have  known  better  Days." 

The  double  negatives,  which  we  deem  to  be  each  other's 
destruction,  he  shows  to  have  been  a  peculiarity  of  our 
language  seven  hundred  years  ago ;  witness  a  proclamation 
of  Henry  V :  ''  Be  it  known  as  Sir  John  Oldcastle  refuse  nor 
will  not  receive  nor  sue  to  have  none  of  the  Graces,"  etc. 
Double  negatives  are  common  in  Chaucer,  frequent  in 
Shakespeare,  and  in  various  authors  between  these.     Double 

*  Mr.  Latham  giTos  the  Bnonapartean  yersions  of  the  OantiQle  in  the 
Northumbrian  dialects  sonth  of  the  Tweed.   Handbook,  9th  ed.,  pp.  18^14S. 
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comparisons,  as  worser,  letseTf  are  fonnd  in  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Drjden,  and  Addison ;  most  highest,  most 
straitest,  in  our  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books ;  most  boldest,  most 
unkindest,  in  Shakespeare. 

A  countryman  cixes  pardon.  This  form  of  ask  is  found 
from  Chaucer  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  verb  learn  meant  both  to  learn  and  to 
teach ;  the  vulgar  use  it  so  still,  and  have  a  precedent  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  verses  of  the  twenty-fifth  Psalm  (A.  V.) 
Chaucer  uses  it  thus,  and  so  does  Shakespeare :  ''  You  must 
not  learn  me  to  remember."  The  words  ourn,  youm,  hisn, 
are  Saxon  pronouns  corresponding  with  mine  and  thine ;  but 
the  n  of  the  genitive,  like  that  of  the  plural,  was  softened 
into  s  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  merged  into  the  English*  The  -en 
which  terminates  the  plural  of  verbs,  especially  in  the  past 
tense,  not,  indeed,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  in  the  English 
from  Chaucer's  time  to  Spenser's,  is  still  found  in  Derby- 
shire and  other  counties  bordering  on  the  northern.  At  a 
vestry  meeting,  in  Derbyshire,  a  churchwarden  asks,  **  What 
sayen  you  to  this  affair  ?  "  Answer :  "  Why,  we  tellen  them 
that  we  thinken  otherwise ;  and  that  they  talken  nonsense." 
These  peculiarities  might  be  pursued  much  further,  but  the 
above  may  suffice. 

It  has  not  been  without  an  important  practical  object  that 
I  have  thus  invited  attention  to  the  progressive  tendency  of 
our  literary  language,  and  the  stationary  character  of  the 
vulgar  tongues.  It  must  be  obvious,  even  from  this  ex- 
tremely cursory  glance,  that  our  literary  English,  enriched 
with  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  words,  and  formed  into 
complicated  sentences  by  rules  of  grammatical  construction, 
is,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of  education,  an  unknown 
tongue  to  the  masses,  especially  in  some  districts.  It  is 
probably  at  least  as  unintelligible  to  them  as  the  Latin  of 
literature  was  to  their  ancestors  in  the  Middle  Ages.     When 
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it  is  remembered  that  at  one  time  the  two  great  Universities 
each  ineluded  abont  thirty  thoasand  students,  asing  Latin 
for  their  daily  colloqaial  intereonrse  as  well  as  in  all  their 
studies ;  and  when  we  have  added  to  these  all  the  priests, 
monks,  and  others  already  educated ;  there  must  have  been 
in  proportion  to  the  population  a  greater  number  of  persons 
acquainted  with  Latin,  such  as  it  was,  than  there  are  now 
capable  of  using  literary  English.  It  is  not  merely  the 
peasantry  of  rural  districts  that  are  thus  ignorant.  In  spite 
of  our  elementary  schools,  the  lower  middle  classes  of  our 
large  towns  are  deplorably  so,  and  many  of  higher  position 
too ;  but  because  they  can  express  themselves  tolerably  in 
speaking  or  writing  on  the  business  of  their  every-day  life, 
which  requires  no  extensive  vocabulary  or  complicated  para- 
graphs, it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  understand  all  that 
can  possibly  be  said  to  them  in  the  language  which  we  call 
English. 

Our  fathers  did  not  make  bricks  without  straw.  When 
at  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  Homilies  were  set  forth  by 
authority,  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  it  is  recorded  that  a 
great  number,  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  could  not 
understand  them;  ^'and  therefore  sometimes,  when  .they 
were  read  in  church,  there  would  be  such  talking  and 
babbling  that  nothing  could  be  heard."  It  was  not  expected 
in  those  days  that  people  would  sit  mute,  and  reverently 
listen  to  what  they  could  not  comprehend.  But  now  it  was 
felt  necessary  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  level ;  and  with  this 
view,  Grammar  Schools  were  established  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  to  take  up  the  work  of  education  as  soon  as 
reading  in  the  mother  tongue  had  been  acquired.  The  title 
reveals  the  intention, — Grammar,  not  Latin,  schools.  The 
object,  doubtless,  was  not  chiefly  to  make  the  pupils 
acquainted  with  Latin  as  such,  but  with  language  ;  and  with 
Latin  only  because  the  structure  of  language  and  the  higher 
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materials  of  oar  own  could  be  known  through  no  other 
medinm.  Knowledge  ooald  in  no  other  way  be  made  acces- 
sible to  the  people,  because  it  was  embodied  either  in  Latin 
or  a  Latinized  English,  quite  distinct  from  the  vulgar  tongue, 
there  being  probably  even  very  few  religious  books  written  in 
such  plain  language  as  the  English  Bible.  As  time  rolled 
on,  the  Orammar  Schools,  through  changing  circumstances 
which  need  not  be  detailed,  ceased  to  answer  their  original 
design.  They  became  mere  Latin  schools,  less  and  less 
intimately  associated  with  the  great  end  of  opening  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  to  the  people.  Their  endowments 
came  in  many  cases  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of 
teachers  of  the  higher  classes  of  society;  and  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  obtained  for  teaching  the  sciences,  with 
writing,  drawing,  and  modem  languages,  in  these  institu- 
tions which  were  originally  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
familiarising  literary  language  among  the  people.  The 
subordination,  if  not  the  abolition,  of  this  their  function, 
has  no  doubt  done  much  to  produce  a  general  impression 
that  a  thorough  training  in  language  is  not  necessary  as 
preparatory  to  science.  But  it  is  one  question  whether  schools 
should  insist  upon  the  children  of  the  people  learning  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics ;  and  quite  another  whether  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  cheap  Grammar  Schools,  or  a 
Orammar  side  in  our  elementary  schools,  in  the  sense  which 
properly  attaches  to  the  term :  that  is,  schools  or  sides 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  literary  language,  by  which  means 
alone  the  masses  of  the  people  can  attain  to  an  understanding 
of  the  books  which  contain  our  treasures  of  science,  whether 
physical,  moral,  or  social. 

The  masses  in  Scotland  are  confessedly  superior  to  the 
English  in  general  intelligence,  and  particularly  in  the  power 
of  comprehending  what  I  may,  for  variety,  call  "book- 
learning.*'     In   the   Scotch  parochial  system  every  school- 
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master  is  appointed  to  teach  English  and  Latin ;  and  in  the 
larger  towns,  till  of  late  years,  when  English  notions  have 
become  prevalent,  the  routine  of  edacation  was  uniformly 
this.  All  the  children,  except  the  very  poor,  were  sent  first 
to  the  reading  or  English  school  maintained  by  the  town ; 
and  here  they  learned  nothing  but  to  read  the  mother- 
tongue  with  a  broader  or  finer  pronunciation,  according  to 
the  polish  of  the  master,  but  generally  somewhat  at  least 
above  the  colloquial  usage.  Having  attained  to  this,  the 
boys  whose  parents  could  afford  it  were  transferred  to  the 
town  grammar  school,  called  the  High  School,  where  nothing 
but  Greek  and  Latin  were  taught  for  four  hours  a  day.  The 
girls  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  sewing  schools,  which 
were  not  maintained  in  perfect  silence,  but  were  enlivened 
by  general  conversation,  story-telling,  or  light-reading; 
chiefly  the  last.  Books  of  knowledge  would  not  have  been 
listened  to  in  a  sewing  school :  nothing  but  an  interesting 
narrative  could  command  attention.  The  girls,  who  at  this 
stage  of  life  were  learning  no  kind  of  lessons,  were  thus 
obtaining  a  practical  acquaintance  with  general  language, 
while  the  boys  were  gaining  a  theoretical  one.  The  principle 
might  not  be  adverted  to,  but  the  fact  was  there.  Writing 
and  arithmetic  were  learned  at  another  school  for  an  hour  or 
two  daily,  contemporaneously  with  Latin  and  sewing;  but 
such  matters  as  geography,  history,  English  composition,  or 
physical  science,  were  never  thought  of  till  after  this  second 
period ;  then  the  wealthier  studied  them  at  more  advanced 
seminaries,  or  the  poorer  as  they  took  bursaries,  scholar- 
ships, at  colleges  and  the  universities ;  while  the  rest  were 
left  to  pick  them  up  as  they  could  from  books  that  might  fall 
in  their  way. 

At  the  present  day,  the  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  as 
soon  as  child  or  man  can  read  at  all,  he  may  and  ought  to 
derive  substantive  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  books : 
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and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  great  triamphs  of  modem 
methods  of  education  that  geography,  history,  and  natural 
science  are  taught  to  the  youngest  children.  As  far  as  this 
can  be  done  in  words  which  they  understand  it  is  well.  But 
it  is  sheer  cruelty  to  oblige  a  peasant  child  to  learn  these 
things  in  the  usual  language  of  text-books. 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of 
the  lesson  books  which  now  teem  from  the  press,  and  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  many  of  them,  the  majority  of  those 
I  know,  are  compiled  with  apparently  little  reference  to  the 
question  whether  they  can  be  apprehended,  and  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  calibre  of  mind  that  has  generally  to 
apprehend  them.  Some  of  them  might  almost  as  well  be  in 
Latin,  so  far  as  their  power  of  conveying  ideas  is  concerned. 
This  may  not  be  experienced  in  large  towns,  where  the  human 
mind  is  quick ;  but  it  is  the  case  generally  throughout  the 
country.  The  result  of  using  such  books  is  that  the  children 
contract  a  habit,  not  easily  broken  in  after  life,  of  reading 
and  repeating  as  a  purely  mechanical  process,  without 
attaching,  or  attempting  to  attach,  a  single  idea  to  the 
words.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  half  of  all  the 
children  in  our  elementary  schools  know  that  they  ought  to 
attach  ideas  to  the  words  of  books.  In  many  cases  they  put 
letters  together  to  make  words,  and  words  to  make  sentences, 
just  as  they  cast  up  columns  of  units,  tens,  and  hundreds, 
without  dreaming  of  any  obligation  to  settle  in  their  minds 
whether  these  numbers  represent  apples  or  oranges,  men  or 
horses.  Hence  such  scenes  as  the  following  may  at  almost 
any  time  be  witnessed.  A  girl  of  thirteen  is  directed  to 
"  say  her  geography  *'  to  a  visitor.  After  she  has  with  great 
fluency  repeated  the  boundaries  of  several  countries,  the 
visitor  asks,  "What  is  a  boundary?'*  Anxious  to  acquit 
herself,  she  thinks  a  moment,  and  replies,  "  The  wages  for 
the  year."     The  word  "  boundary  "  could  suggest  nothing  to 
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hor  mind  except  the  terms  on  which  the  workmen  in  that 
part  of  the  country  are  nsnally  bound  to  their  respectiye 
employers  for  a  twelvemonth.  A  class  has  read  a  lesson, 
of  which  the  subject  is  Greenland.  Visitor  enquires  if 
anyone  knows  what  the  whales  are  which  are  mentioned 
in  this  lesson.  After  a  considerable  pause,  an  earnest- 
looking  boy  cries  out,  "  What  goes  on  ca-arts !  '*  Taking 
it  as  an  isolated  term  the  child  is  right.  ''Whales" 
{Anglice,  wheels)  are  what  go  on  carts  in  Dorsetshire. 
If  the  natives  knew  anything  of  the  cetaceous  monsters 
of  the  deep,  they  would  call  them  whavls,  as  in  the  north, 
or  something  else  that  would  not  be  confounded  with  cart- 
wheels. 

In  another  school,  a  very  smart  little  boy  stands  up  and 
reads  from  the  New  Testament,  Matthew  ix,  1,  "And  he 
entered  into  a  ship,  and  passed  over,  and  came  into  his  own 
city."  Visitor  asks,  "What  did  he  enter  into?"  "Don't 
know,  thank  you,  sir,*'  replies  the  boy  politely.  "  Bead  it 
again.  Now,  what  did  he  come  into?  "  "  Don't  know,  thank 
you,  sir."  How  should  the  child  know  ?  Not  one  of  the  three 
predicates,  entered,  passed,  came,  belong  to  his  vernacular. 
If  he  had  seen  the  transaction,  he  would  have  narrated  it  by 
means  of  gaed  and  coomed.  Probably  not  more  than  half  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  England,  certainly  in  rural  Eng- 
land, would  be  found  to  display  greater  intelligence  than  in 
these  examples. 

Of  course,  the  teacher  explains  the  words  of  the  lesson. 
But  sQch  teaching  is  often  as  though  one  put  a  Latin 
geography  into  a  child's  hand,  and  made  him  understand  it, 
80  that  he  was  acquiring  Latin  and  geography  at  the  same 
time,  but  each,  of  course,  less  perfectly  than  if  it  had  been 
the  sole  object  of  study  for  the  time  being.  The  meaning  of 
terms  peculiar  to  any  subject  may  and  ought  to  be  learned 
when  the  subject  is  entered  upon ;  but  if  the  general  Ian- 
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gnage  of  the  lesson  in  hand  is  not  previously  understood, 
there  can  be  little  progress. 

It  would  be  a  great  point  gained  if  those  who  have  the 
saperintendence  of  popular  education  were  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  teaching  language  as  a  matter  apart  from  com- 
municating other  knowledge.  There  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  mode.  Some  respectable  authorities  still 
discourage  the  system  of  initiating  the  children  of  the 
masses  in  Latin  roots,  and  the  formation  of  various  words 
from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  repetition  of  definitions 
or  synonyms  may  become  merely  an  exercise  of  memory 
without  judgment.  The  humblest,  however,  may  be  trained 
in  a  partial  way,  as  deaf-mutes  are — ^made  to  put  the  same 
word  into  various  sentences  till  its  use  is  familiar,  and  to 
turn  sentences  upside  down  in  the  way  of  question  and 
answer,  till  the  mutual  relations  of  the  words  are  felt,  though 
they  cannot  be  technically  described.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  while  there  is  a  superabundance  of  books  and  cards 
progressive  as  to  the  art  of  reading  mechanically,  there  seem 
to  be  none  framed  with  the  express  view  of  introducing  the 
pupil  gradually  and  systematically  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  books.  It  might  thus  be  readily  acquired  in 
childhood  by  mere  usage,  but  it  is  otherwise  in  maturer 
years.  If  it  is  not  learned  in  early  youth  it  will  probably 
never  be  learned  at  all;  at  least,  it  will  never  become  a 
familiar  and  agreeable  medium. 

It  is  quite  Utopian  to  imagine  that  the  general  spread 
of  education  will  ever  abolish  the  vulgar  dialects,  or  to  hope 
that  if  the  present  race  of  children  were  taught  book-lan- 
guage it  would  not  be  necessary  to  teach  the  next  generation 
the  same  thing.  I  could  point  to  districts  in  England,  to 
say  nothing  of  Scotland,  where  education  has  been  so  long 
and  80  efficiently  maintained,  that  the  adult  population,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  understand  any  ordinary  English  book; 
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but  where  they  still  nse  the  local  dialect  as  their  every-day 
medium,  and  it  would  be  considered  the  height  of  afFectation 
to  do  otherwise.  Consequently,  each  generation  of  children 
finds  the  language  of  books  for  a  time  strange,  though  with 
the  advantage  of  interpreters  at  hand.  ''  Mither  kent  t'  way 
an*  gaid  t'  meenen"  (mother  knew  the  way  and  gave  the 
meaning),  said  a  well-educated  boy  in  answer  to  a  question 
about  his  own  early  difSculties  in  this  respect.  Montaigne, 
who  was  bom  during  that  rage  for  ancient  classics  wbieh 
followed  the  Renaissance,  tells  us  that  when  he  was  an 
infant  his  father  engaged,  not  a  nurse-maid,  but  an  eminent 
scholar  to  carry  him  about  and  talk  Latin  to  him,  so  that,  aa 
soon  as  he  spoke  at  all,  he  used  the  language  of  Cicero,  and 
knew  no  more  of  French  than  of  Chinese.  It  is  recorded 
also  that  Oberlin  thought  to  get  the  low  patois  of  Steinthal 
suppressed  by  establishing  an  infant  school  in  which  not  one 
word  of  it  was  permitted.  Such  processes,  howeyer,  can 
never  be  carried  on  effectively  on  an  extensive  scale.  We 
must  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  every  child  learns  its  mother- 
tongue,  and  that  this  is  seldom  the  English  of  literature. 
It  is  not  so  even  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
deficiencies. 

To  what  cause  may  be  attributed  the  success  which  has 
always  been  deemed  to  attend  Scotch  education?  In  part, 
to  the  fact  that  the  better  classes  in  Scotland  all  understand 
the  lingua  of  the  people,  and  use  it  in  their  intercourse  with 
them,  without  feeling  it  to  be  the  slightest  compromise  of 
their  own  dignity.  A  Scottish  parish  schoolmaster  emplojrs 
an  English  text-book,  just  as,  eighty  years  ago,  Ruddiman's 
Grammar  was  committed  to  memory  and  repeated  in  Latin ; 
but  whenever  he  begins  familiar  explanation  or  extemporary 
teaching  of  any  kind,  he  speaks  as  broad  Scotch  as  is  neoes* 
sary  for  being  understood.  So  does  the  minister  in  con- 
versation   with    his    parishioners,    the    landlord    with    his 
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tenants,  counsel  with  his  witness,  the  lady  with  her  domes- 
tics, and  every  one  with  the  poor  whom  be  undertakes  to 
befriend,  always,  with  true  delicacy,  avoiding  the  use  of  any 
broader  style  than  that  used  by  the  inferior  party.  Till 
within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years  it  was  not  unusual  for 
parish  ministers  in  rural  districts  to  preach  their  whole 
sermons  in  lowland  Scotch;  that  is,  using  not  merely  the 
broad  pronunciation,  which  is  still  usually  done,  but  the 
dialectic  phraseology  of  the  common  people,  and  not  because 
their  hearers  could  not  understand  kfttter  language,  but 
because  the  familiar  dialect  came  home  more  closely  to  the 
heart.  I  have  heard  of  a  minister  who  some  years  ago  was 
preaching  to  the  Sunday-school  children  of  a  large  town,  and 
waxing  earnest  exclaimed,  *'  Children,  will  none  of  you  ga;ng 
to  heaven  ?  "  The  children  thought  he  had  done  preaching, 
and  had  descended  to  colloquy,  whereupon  one,  and  another, 
and  another  replied,  **  Til  gang ! "  and  presently  the  church 
was  in  an  uproar  with  eager  volunteers,  each  anxious  to 
make  himself  heard,  while  the  preacher  stood  confounded  at 
the  effect  of  his  own  condescending  eloquence.  I  have 
beard,  too,  of  a  good  Rector  in  Dorsetshire,  who  described 
the  conduct  of  Zaccheus  by  telling  his  rustic  congregation 
that  ''  er  dimmit  up  a  tree  to  see  un,"  but  probably  this  is 
a  rare  instance  in  EJngland.  Much  more  usual  is  it  to 
darken,  in  an  attempt  to  dignify,  the  Scriptural  narrative  by 
Latinized  vocables,  as  did  the  curate  who,  not  long  ago, 
preaching  on  the  same  passage,  said  that  '^ZacchsBUS  ascended 
the  branches  of  a  sycamore  to  escape  from  external  pressure." 
It  is  a  principle  inherent  in  human  nature,  that  nothing 
tends  so  much  to  alienation  of  feeling  as  difference  of 
language;  nothing  comes  home  to  the  affections  like  the 
mother  tongue  ;  and  in  no  way  can  a  rich  man  so  acceptably 
lessen  the  distance  between  himself  and  a  poor  one  as  by 
addressing  him  in  his  own  dialect.     With  all  his  intended 
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kindness  and  condescension  be  seems  prond  if  be  talb 
fine. 

I  bave  sometimes  tbonght  tbat  a  labour  of  love  wonld  be 
tbe  ciroalation  of  select  portions  of  tbe  Scriptares,  such  b8 
sbort  narratives,  or  parables  from  tbe  Gospels,  in  provincial 
dialects,  among,  say,  Norfolk  farmers,  or  Dorbam  colliers,  or 
Dorsetsbire  graziers,  witbout  compromising  tbe  dignity  of 
tbe  Bible.  I  commend  tbe  suggestion  to  tbose  wbom  it  may 
concern.  Only,  of  coarse,  tbere  sbould  be  no  caricaturing  of 
tbe  dialect,  no  extreme  tbat  would  render  tbe  Scriptures 
contemptible  to  tbe  natives  tbemselves.  Tbe  style  adopted 
sbould  be  tbat  of  tbe  well-doing  and  intelligent  lower  middle 
class,  wbicb  in  any  case  would  well  bear  comparison  witb  the 
version  of  Wycliffe,  wbicb,  uncoutb  and  bomely  as  it  is,  do 
one  dares  to  despise.  Did  not  tbe  Bible  Society,  about  sixty 
years  ago,  print  a  Negro-Englisb  Testament ;  a  mixture  of 
Englisb,  Dutcb,  and  African,  modified  to  tbe  genius  of 
Negro-slavedom,  tbe  leading  cbaracteristic  of  wbicb  is  exces- 
sive cbildisbness  ?    Witness  tbe  beginning  of  Jobn  ii — 

"  Drie  deh  na  bakka  dem  holi  wan  bniiloft  na  Cana  na  Galilea:  en 
mamma  va  Jesus  ben  de  dapeh.  Ma  dem  ben  kali  Jesus  manga  hem 
disciple  toe  va  kom  na  da  bmiloft.  En  teh  wieni  kaba  mamma  ^a 
Jesus  takki  na  hem ;  dem  no  habi  wieni  morro.  Jesus  takki  na  hem : 
mi  mamma  hoeworko  mi  habi  nanga  joe  ?  Tem  va  mi  no  ben  kom 
jette.'* 

Tbat  is  to  say : — 

*' Three  days  after  back,  them  hold  one  marriage  in  Cana  in 
Galilee,  and  mamma  of  Jesus  been  there.  Bat  them  been  call  Jesne 
with  him  disciple  too,  for  come  to  that  marriage.  And  when  wine 
end,  mamma  of  Jesus  talk  to  him :  them  no  have  wine  more.  Jesus 
talk  to  him :  my  mamma,  how  work  me  have  with  you  ?  Time  of  me 
no  been  come  yet." 

Our  borne  dialects  are  nothing  like  tbis.  Tbey  are  bomely 
remains  of  tbe  old  Saxon,  making  up  in  vigour  much  of  what 
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they  want  in  polish,  and  including  nothing  which  can  appear 
contemptible  to  the  trnly  enlightened. 

It  might  do  ourselves  good  to  improve  our  acquaintance 
with  these  dialects.  The  English  we  so  highly  value  derives 
its  strength  from  the  Teutonic  element;  its  variety  and 
polish  from  the  classic  and  romantic.  Ever  since  we  parted 
company  with  the  German  family,  above  a  thousand  years 
ago,  we  have  scarcely  ever  deigned  to  replenish  our 
vocabulary  from  that  quarter ;  but  continuing  to  draw  from 
the  south,  we  have  been  every  now  and  then  in  danger  of 
crowding  our  language  with  useless  puerilities;  of  intro- 
ducing so  many  foreigners  that,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  they 
seemed  as  if  intended  not  to  assist  but  to  conquer  the 
natives.  The  best  preservative  against  this  tendency  for  the 
fature  is  to  maintain  our  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of 
the  indigenous  race  still  living  obscurely  among  us  ;  and 
if,  now  and  then,  we  can  raise  a  sturdy  native  from  the 
degradation  of  ages,  instead  of  enlisting  a  more  elegant  and 
effeminate  foreigner,  we  shall  do  good  service  to  the  language 
which  we  proudly  call  our  English. 
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Thb  second  Abbaside  caliph,  AI  Mansur,  who  in  the  year  764 
held  his  court  at  Bassowrah,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  man 
considerably  in  advance  of  his  age.  In  the  first  place,  he 
contented  himself  (no  small  virtue  in  those  days)  with  a 
policy  of  something  like  passive  resistance ;  did  not  as  did 
his  predecessor  and  successor,  apply  himself  to  fomenting 
the  fierce  faction  quarrels  of  his  sect,  but  seemed  disposed  to 
let  them  die,  if  they  would,  a  natural  death,  and  to  employ 
himself  and  his  people  in  more  useful  and  profitable  work. 
He  had,  of  course,  the  usual  family  feuds.  An  uncle  and  a 
nephew,  both  with  a  hankering  after  the  throne,  made  them- 
selves eminently  disagreeable  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign ; 
but,  after  disposing  of  these  worthies,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  mental  culture  of  his  people  and  the  improvement  of  his 
country.  That  he  was  successful  in  both,  history  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt.  He  founded  Bagdad,  and  made  it  the  seat 
of  his  empire.  He  invited  to  his  court  students  and  men  of 
science  whose  fame  reached  him,  and  he  ordered  transla- 
tions to  be  made  for  his  schools  of  such  works  as  Aristotle 
and  Euclid.  Now  at  this  time  there  was  in  existence  a 
Persian  collection  of  tales  known  as  Haza/r  Afaaneh  (thou- 
sand nights),  said  to  have  been  written  for — or  by,  we  shall 
never  know  which — one  Queen  Humia,  and  which,  from 
being  exceedingly  popular  in  Persia,  had  become  known  in 
Arabia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  A  translation  of  it  into 
Arabic  was  made  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Al  Mansur,  and  from 
this  translation  the  history  of  the  Arabian  Nighti  may  be 
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traced  without  any  uncertaintj  whatever.  Of  the  original 
Persian  collection  very  little  is  known  positively.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Mahommed  ben  Ishak,  an  Arabic  biblio- 
grapher, who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  centiiry, 
and  who  states  that  he  saw  it  complete  several  times.  He 
gives  the  argument  as  follows  : — 

A  certain  king  having  killed  an  unfaithful  wife,  was  wont  to  many 
every  day,  and  kill  his  bride  next  morning.  Presently  he  wedded  a 
damsel  of  the  daughters  of  the  kings ;  one  gifted  with  great  intellect, 
and  named  Scherazad,  and  when  she  was  with  him  she  began  to  tell 
him  fanciful  tales,  breaking  off  in  the  morning  at  an  interesting  part  of 
the  story,  and  thus  inducing  the  king  to  spare  her  life  until  he  had 
heard  the  end.  In  this  way  she  went  on  for  a  thousand  nights,  when, 
having  borne  her  husband  a  son  and  heir,  she  confessed  the  device  she 
had  practised. 

This  evidence  is  of  course  conclusive  as  connecting  the 
Persian  work  with  our  present  collection.  The  former  does 
not  now  exist;  has  never,  in  fact,  been  known  in  western 
Europe.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  collection  of  fables,  so 
mixed  up  with  the  folk-lore  of  their  country  and  showing  so 
many  suspicious  resemblances  to  the  fables  and  folk-lore  of 
other  neighbouring  countries,  that  the  supposition  of  a  single 
author  is  impossible,  and  we  must  look  upon  the  work  more 
as  an  embodiment  of  ancient  myths  or  legends  than  as  a 
distinct  literary  effort. 

Once  clothed  in  an  Arab  dress,  the  Persian  tales  were  not 
long  in  losing  the  more  prominent  traces  of  their  nationality. 
They  became  the  property  of  the  professional  story  tellers ; 
were  current  in  the  bazaars  and  coffee-houses ;  were  adapted, 
improved,  and  localised  to  suit  their  hearers,  and  according 
to  the  skill  of  their  narrators.  In  process  of  time  new 
tales  were  invented,  became  popular,  and  took  their  place 
in  the  collection  ;  the  old  animal  stories  gave  place  as 
years  went  on,  to  fairy  tales,  which  allowed  more  scope  for 
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the  teller's  fancy,  and  which  satisfied  the  popular  cravinpf 
after  the  snpemataral.  These  again  made  way  for  historical 
romances,  snch  as  those  of  which  the  great  Caliph  Haronn  Al 
Baschid  is  the  hero,  and  where  we  have  the  Wezeer  Jaafer 
and  the  Qneen  Zubaydah  introduced  to  give  reality  to  the 
picture.  But  though  some  of  the  tales  were  put  into  writing, 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  attempt  made  at  a 
complete  collection.  Snch  a  thing  was  hardly  necessary; 
the  stories  had  so  adapted  themselves  to  their  Arab  home 
that  they  had  become  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  Arab  life.  There 
was  little  need  to  collect  what  everybody  knew,  and  an 
ignorance  of  The  Nights  would  have  been  as  remarkable  as 
ignorance  of  the  language.  The  tales  simply  grew  and 
and  changed  with  the  people  who  heard  them — very  slowly 
indeed.  Left  behind  as  a  useless  luxury  when  Islam  began 
its  aggressive  march  westward ;  isolated  by  the  decadence  and 
extinction  of  kindred  literature  in  neighbouring  countries, 
they  remained  with  the  race  who  had  adopted  them,  an  eddy 
in  the  tide  of  civilisation. 

Ben  Ishak,  in  his  slighting  reference  to  the  Persian  work 
(he  calls  it  ''a  corrupted  version  of  silly  tales")  tells  us  that 
it  was  a  favourite  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
who  not  only  was  amused  by  its  tales,  but  who  set  great 
store  by  its  precepts  and  inculcations.  He  did  not',  however, 
have  any  translation  made  of  it  into  his  own  language,  still 
less  did  he  take  the  trouble  to  make  it  known  abroad,  and 
from  his  time  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century — a 
period  of  over  six  hundred  years—a  few  Turks  were  the  only 
readers  of  The  Nights  in  Europe. 

In  1670,  however,  a  young  Frenchman,  Antoine  Galland, 
who  had  already  made  himself  conspicuous  in  Paris  by  his 
oriental  studies,  was  appointed  atta>che  to  the  French  embassy 
at  Constantinople.  His  special  mission  was  a  theological 
one.     He  was  to  study  the  dogmas  and  doctrines  of  the  holy 
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orthodox  (the  Gbeek)  church,  then  the  subject  of  some 
attention  among  the  more  advanced  Roman  Catholics,  but  He 
found  time  also  to  fraternise  with  the  Moslem  folk,  to  frequent 
the  oaf(§8,  and  to  learn  their  language  thoroughly.  After 
some  four  years  in  Constantinople,  his  chief,  M.  Nointel, 
started  on  a  journey  to  the  Levant  and  the  Holy  Land, 
taking  Galland  with  him.  Here,  of  course,  The  NighU 
were  common  property,  everybody  knew  them,  everybody 
believed  them  implicitly,  and  nearly  everyone  was  satisfied  to 
find  in  them  a  complete  national  literature.  Galland  himself 
was  so  much  impressed  that  he  then  and  there  determined 
to  translate  them  into  his  own  language.  The  work, 
which  he  set  about  at  once,  was  by  no  means  easy  or 
straightforward.  In  the  first  place  no  edition  of  the  tales 
was  to  be  had  in  Syria.  Galland  had  to  go  about  collect- 
ing, in  the  streets,  in  the  bazaars  and  caf6s,  and  had  to 
write  down  what  he  heard.  He  never  did  get,  and  never 
could  have  got,  anything  like  a  complete  series  of  the  tales 
in  this  way,  but  he  got  some, — Alladin  and  Alibaba,  for 
instance, — of  the  best  that  have  yet  come  to  light,  and  some 
of  which  no  written  copy  is  known  to  exist.  He  returned 
to  Paris  in  1676,  but  subsequently  made  two  journeys  to 
the  East,  each  time  adding  materially  to  his  collection  of 
the  tales,  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  people. 

His  work  was  published  at  Caen,  in  1704,  and  at  Paris 
a  little  later,  under  the  title  MiUe  et  une  Nuits;  Conies 
Arabee  traduits  en  Francois,  and  at  once  became  famous  as 
"  The  Arabian  NighU  EntertainmenU.** 

**  Abridged,"  .says  Burton)  "  to  one-fourth,  mutilated,  fragmentair 
and  pai-aphrastic  though  the  tales  were,  the  glamour  of  imaginati(m, 
the  marvel  of  the  miracles,  and  the  gorgeousness  and  magnificence  of 
the  scenery  at  once  secured  an  exceptional  suooesB.  It  was  a  reTeU- 
tion  in  romance,  and  the  public  recognised  that  it  stood  in  the  piesenoe 
of  a  monumental  literary  work.    France  was  afire  with  delight  at  a 
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Bomething  so  new,  so  unoonTentional,  so  entirely  without  pnrpoBe — 
religions,  moral,  or  philosophioal.  The  oriental  wanderer  in  his 
stately  robes  was  a  startling  surprise  to  the  easy-going  and  utterly 
corrupt  Europe  of  the  ancient  regime,  with  its  indecently  tight  gar- 
ments and  perfectiy  loose  morals.'* 

As  a  translation,  Galland's  work  has  undonbtedly  many 
and  serious  defects.  It  is  first  of  all  woefully  incomplete, 
giving  only  about  fifty  of  the  two  hundred  and  two  tales  now 
known.  The  argument,  the  slender  thread  of  which  is  our 
only  excuse  for  not  treating  ihe  yolume  merely  as  a  collec- 
tion ;  is  wrongly  told,  and  is  obviously  finished  according  to 
ihe  translator's  own  fancy;  and  the  style  is  an  awkward 
attempt  to  Gallioise  eastern  idiom.  But  these  shortcomings 
are  such  as  affect  the  reader  very  little.  Galland  knows  his 
stories,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  and  he  can  tell  them 
well.  It  is  he  alone,  all  later  translators  admit,  who  is 
to  be  thanked  for  their  popularity  in  western  Europe,  and 
in  the  face  of  this  success  fault-finding  is  hypercritical. 
The  work  was  published  originally  in  twelve  volumes,  and 
ran  quickly  through  four  editions.  All  Paris  read  it,  waiting 
eagerly  for  each  new  volume,  and  Galland  suddenly  found 
himself  in  the,  for  him,  unusual  and  awkward  position  of 
a  literary  hero. 

One  very  good  story  (I  translate  it  from  Michaud's 
Universal  Biography),  is  told  against  him  at  this  time  : — 

In  the  first  two  volumes  he  prefiioed  each  tale  with  the  following 
fonnuk : — '*  My  dear  sister,  if  you  are  not  sleepy,  tell  me  one  of  those 
tales  yon  know."  Now  some  young  men,  becoming  tired  of  this 
monotonous  introduction,  went  one  very  cold  night  to  the  author's 
house,  and  energetically  knocked  at  the  door.  Galland,  awakened  by 
the  noise,  appeared  at  the  window  in  his  nightshirt,  and  his  visitors, 
s&er  plying  him  with  various  frivolous  questions  until  he  was 
thoronghly  starved,  suddenly  called  out,  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Galland,  if  you  are 
not  sleepy,  tell  us  one  of  those  beautifol  stories  you  know !  '*    Galland 
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went  back  to  bed,  and.  profiting  by  the  lesson,  suppressed  in  fntnre 
volumes  the  preamble  which  had  called  forth  the  joke." 


The  French  work  qaickly  found  its  way  into  this  country, 
where  it  became  almost  as  popular  as  in  France.  Burton 
relates  an  anecdote,  which  seems  to  be  well  founded,  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  Sir  James  Stewart — "  a  verj 
grave  gentleman.**  He  found  his  daughters,  one  Saturday 
evening,  reading  the  new  book.  He  severely  rebaked  them 
for  spending  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  in  such  a  worldly  occu- 
pation, and  he  confiscated  the  volumes.  They  found  him  in 
his  study  next  morning ;  he  had  taken  a  glance  at  the  wicked 
work,  and  had  sat  up  all  night  reading  it. 

The  early  translations  of  Galland's  work  were  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  They  were  improved  in  later  editions,— 
one  being  published  in  Liverpool,  in  1818, — and  in  their 
varioas  gaises  constituted  the  only  £nglish  version  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  Then  the  subject  was  again  taken 
up  by  oriental  scholars.  A  Mr.  Torrens,  a  lawyer  of  Bengal, 
began  a  translation  of  the  celebrated  Calcutta  Arabic  edition. 
This  promised  to  be  fairly  complete,  but,  unfortunately, 
nearly  every  copy  of  the  first  impression  was  lost  at  sea,  and 
the  work  was  abandoned  after  the  publication  of  ihe  first 
volume.  The  next  year,  in  1840,  Lane's  work  appeared, 
and  took,  and  has  kept,  its  place  as  the  best  popular  transla- 
tion we  have.  It  is  nothing  like  complete,  being  simply  a 
rendering  of  the  celebrated  Cairo  MS.,  but  the  tales  it  gives 
are  thoroughly  representative,  and  they  are  told  with  a 
force  and  verve  that  must  impress  the  most  callous  reader. 
Mr.  Lane  was  well  known  as  the  most  eminent  oriental 
scholar  of  his  day,  and  his  notes  show  a  knowledge  of  Arab 
folk  and  custom  which  is  simply  marvellous.  Burton  speaks 
somewhat  contemptuously  of  "  his  Anglicised  Latin,  his  ses- 
quipedalian English  words,  and  his  sti£f  and  stilted  style," 
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bat  this  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  taste,  and  to  me  Lane's 
style  snits  his  subject  perfectly.  The  grave  iteration  of  Arab 
speech  comes  to  us  less  strangely  in  the  language  of  John- 
son than  it  does  in  Barton's  modem  English,  and,  if  Lane's 
characters  are  pompons,  they  are  never  like  Barton's,  who 
are  freqaently  valgar,  and  who  talk  slang. 

The  next  English  translator  was  John  Payne,  who,  in 
1882,  produced,  for  the  Villon  Society,  a  most  elaborate  and 
complete  work.  Besides  the  classic  manuscripts,  he  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  tales  current  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  accepted  generally  as  belonging  to  The  Nights^  and  his 
translation  of  them  is  so  accurate  that  even  Burton,  who  is 
not  given  to  praising  liberally,  admits  it  unimprovable.  The 
Villon  Society  printed  only  five  hundred  copies  of  Payne's 
work,  so  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  members,  and  is  practi- 
cally unprocurable. 

The  latest  translation,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
another,  is  that  by  Sir  Richard  Francis  Burton,  in  sixteen 
volumes,  of  which  the  publication  is  only  recently  completed. 
This  work,  by  far  the  most  complete  in  existence  in  any 
language,  may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  the  subject.  Its 
▼alue  as  a  translation  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  work  of  one  who  adds  to  a  literary  genius  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  Arab  life,  and  of  Arab  dialects,  than  probably 
any  native  of  that  country ;  who,  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  has  been 
in  every  city,  palace,  church,  cafe,  and  brothel  in  the  Arab 
speaking  East ;  who  has  avowed  his  utter  disregard  of  con- 
ventionalities, both  in  conduct  and  language,  and  who  has 
set  about  his  task  with  the  determination  to  let  nothing 
whatever  stand  in  the  way  of  a  complete  performance  of  it. 
Of  the  sixteen  volumes.  The  Nights  proper — the  canonical 
works — occupy  ten,  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  Arab 
tales,  of  which  the  connection  with   The  Nights,  though 
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probable,  is  not  certain.  Only  one  thonsand  copies  ^of 
Burton's  work  were  printed,  bat  an  expurgated  edition,  with  a 
few  phrases  altered,  and  a  few  notes  omitted,  has  since  been 
issued  by  his  wife,  and,  if  less  useful  to  students,  is  much 
pleasanter  reading. 

I  have  spoken  of  Burton's  work  as  being  the  most 
complete  in  existence,  and  this  leads  me  to  say  a  word 
about  the  yagueness  and  uncertainty  which  have  always 
surrounded  the  tales,  not  only  as  regards  their  number,  bnt 
as  to  their  style  and  arrangement.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  complete  edition.  There  cannot  be.  The  tales  are 
constantly  altering;  old  ones  have  been  forgotten;  new 
ones  —  the  story  of  Ala  al  din  and  the  magic  couch  for 
example — have  been  imported  and  become  naturalized ;  and 
those  that  come  down  from  the  earliest  times  have  been  so 
much  altered  by  local  story-tellers  as  to  be  sometimes  hardly 
recognizable. 

The  Arabic  editions,  of  which  some  half-dozen  are 
famous,  are  notoriously  incomplete.  That  of  Calcuttajwoold 
have  contained  the  most  tales,  but  it  was  never  completed. 
It  was  edited  by  Sir  William  H.  Macnaghten  from  a  Cairo 
manuscript  Lane  says  he  translated  from  the  same 
original,  though  Burton  suspects  him  of  having  got  hold  of 
the  less  esteemed  Bnlaq  manuscript.  At  Breslau,  the  text 
was  published  of  a  very  voluminous  manuscript  found  at 
Tunis,  and  a  translation  afterwards  made  into  German. 
The  work  is,  however,  condemned  by  both  Lane  and  Burton 
as  hopelessly  incorrect  and  misleading.  Neither  Payne  nor 
Burton  have  followed  any  one  Arabic  edition,  but  (the  latter 
especially)  have  collected  many  stories  as  Galland  did,  on 
the  spot,  from  the  professional  story-tellers. 

As  we  now  have  them.  The  Nights  consist  of  about  two 
hundred  main  stories,  and  about  one  hundred  minor  or  inci- 
dental tales.     These  are  generally  agreed  upon  as  authentic, 
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bat  there  have  been  collected  at  least  another  hundred,  all 
havind^  claims  to  be  inclnded.  No  single  edition  or  mann- 
Bcript  giTes,  howeTer,  anything  like  this  namber,  and 
eToryone  has  tales  which  are  not  fonnd  elsewhere.  Barton, 
after  a  most  exhaustive  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
modem  collections,  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  The  framework  of  the  book  is  purely  Persian  per- 
functorily Arabized ;  the  archetype  being  the  Hazah  Afsanah 
(a  book,  by  the  way,  of  which  no  copy  is  known  to  exist). 

2.  The  oldest  tales,  such  as  Sindebad  and  King  Jiliad, 
may  date  from  the  reign  of  Al  Mansur  (eighth  century,  A.D.) 

8.  Tbe  nucleus  of  the  collection  (some  thirteen  tales, 
with  incidental  stories,  which  are  common  to  all  known 
editions,  and  which  include  the  tale  of  the  three  apples,  the 
ebony  horse,  &c.),  may  be  placed  in  the  tenth  century. 

4.  The  most  modem  tales,  those  bearing  intemal 
evidence  of  their  late  appearance,  such  as  Maaraf  the 
Gobbler,  are  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

6.  The  work  assumed  its  present  form  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

6.  The  author  is  unknown  for  the  best  reason — ^there 
never  was  one. 

The  tales  are  Strang  together  without  order  -r^  late 
histories,  early  fables,  and  mediadval  &iry  tales — the  wish  of 
the  first  collectors  evidently  being  to  give  as  much  variety  in 
style  and  subject  as  possible.  The  only  ties  that  bind  them 
together  are  Scherazad*s  opening  phrase,  and  the  obvious 
relationship  of  the  characters. 

This  last  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  and  unique  feature — 
no  matter  where  the  scene  is  laid,  whether  in  Egypt  or 
China,  land  or  sea,  up  in  the  air  or  undemeath  the  ground, 
the  actors  are  Arabs,  natives  of  Bagdad  or  Damascus,  in  the 
same  picturesque  dress,  with  the  same  formal  speech,  and 
showing  the  same  predilections  and   antipathies.     It  is  a 
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ridicnlouB  anachronism  no  donbt^  bat  it  is  jast  this  that 
makes  The  Nights  something  more  than  a  book  of  nursery 
tales,  that  brings  them  down  from  the  region  of  fancy  to 
the  more  solid  ground  of  scientific  enquiry,  and  renders 
them  worthy  of  the  most  serious  study.  They  are  really 
a  picture — true,  because  involuntary — of  national  life,  and 
uncoloured  by  any  national  or  religious  prejudice.  They 
are  the  unconscious  autobiography  of  a  race,  and  of  a  race 
which  has  never  in  the  world's  history  been  without  its 
influence  on  art,  commerce,  and  politics. 

Reading  them,  then,  with  this  certainity  of  their  truth 
and  candour,  it  becomes  interesting  to  see  what  sort  of 
men  and  women  are  portrayed,  whether  their  actions  and 
apparent  motives  are  better  or  worse  than  ours  are  supposed 
to  be  now — whether  human  nature  has  changed  much  since 
the  days  of  the  great  Caliph.  We  must  remind  ourselves  to 
begin  with,  that  the  ideal  morality  of  The  NighU,  like  that 
of  the  Koran,  is  distinctly  lower  than  that  of  our  time  and 
of  our  religion.  It  is  the  morality  of  revenge  and  reprisal 
rather  than  of  good  for  evil—of  just  punishment  rather  than 
forgiveness.  It  recognises  hate  and  anger  as  justifiable,  and 
as  sufficient  excuse  for  many  misdeeds,  and  looks  upon 
opportunity  as  a  permission  to  immorality.  These  are  old 
ideas,  as  old  no  doubt  as  humanity  itself,  and  who  shall 
say  they  do  not  still  obtain.  The  Nights  show  us  nothing 
above  an  ordinary  natural  working  day  code  of  morals- 
making  all  sorts  of  allowance  for  circumstance,  and  such  as 
anyone,  despite  a  few  lapses,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
live  up  to.  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  indications  of 
something  higher  and  nobler.  The  merchant  will  not  let  his 
brothers  be  killed,  though  they  have  requited  his  kindness 
by  trying  to  murder  him  :  ''  Let  them  go,'*  he  says  to  his 
wife,  "  they  are  still  my  brothers — Satan  made  the  deed  seem 
fair  in  their  sight."     Then  the  envied  not  only  forgives  the 
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envier,  but  disarms  his  enmity  at  last  by  kindness  and 
presents.  It  is  tme  that  the  envied  one  conld  afford  to  be 
magnanimous,  having  escaped  and  profited  by  the  danger 
his  enemy  had  caused,  but  his  generosity  is  none  the  less 
noticeable,  and  as  it  is  applauded,  we  may  feel  sure  that 
a  higher  morality  was  beginning  to  be  recognised.  The 
average  character  in  The  Nightg  does  not  forgive  his 
enemies,  and  does  not  pretend  to.  "May  Allah  have  no 
mercy  upon  him/'  says  poor  Sindebad,  fervently,  when  he 
has  battered  the  brains  out  of  the  little  old  man  on  the 
island. 

Perhaps  Nnr  al  din's  parting  advice  to  his  son  may  be 
quoted  as  fairly  representing  the  average  morality.  As  the 
old  man  is  on  his  death-bed  his  counsel  may  be  expected  to 
be  less  tinged  than  usual  with  worldly-mindedness  : — 

'•Be  over  intimate  with  none,  for  security  lies  in  seclusion  of 
thought." 

**  Deal  harshly  with  none,  lest  fortune  deal  hardly  with  thee ;  for 
the  fortune  of  this  world  is  one  day  with,  and  another  day  against,  thee, 
and  all  worldly  goods  are  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid." 

"  Learn  to  be  silent ;  and  let  thine  own  faults  distract  thine  atten- 
tion from  the  faults  of  others;  for  it  is  said,  In  silence  dwelleth  safety." 

*'  Beware  of  drunkenness,  for  wine  is  a  fine  solvent  of  human  wits." 

*'  Keep  thy  wealth  and  it  will  keep  thee." 

This  is  very  good  advice,  but  is  essentially  selfish.  There 
is  a  noticeable  absence  of  any  reference  to  that  duty  to  others 
which,  at  any  rate  in  theory,  becomes  more  prominent  as  men 
advance  in  civilisation.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  ideal  standard  of  morality  be  low,  the 
practical  one — the  one  which  folk  attain  in  their  every  day 
life— is  high.  The  men  of  the  tales  invariably  keep  their 
promises,  and  trust  others  to  do  the  same.  The  merchant 
who,  throwing  away  the  date  stone,  unknowingly  kills  the 
Ifreet's  son,  is  about  to  be  killed  by  the  Ifreet  in  revenge. 
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He  begs  for  a  year  to  put  his  affairs  in  order,  bnt  retams  at 
the  proper  time  as  he  promised.  Oaths  are  seldom  taken. 
It  neTer  seems  to  enter  into  the  head  of  the  story-teller  or 
his  andience  that  a  man  can  break  his  promise,  and,  except 
with  the  lowest  classes,  no  precautions  are  taken  to  make 
him  keep  it.  There  is  also  a  very  high  regard  for  family 
ties.  A  brother  or  sister  will  divide  hard  earned  sayings 
over  and  over  again  with  a  worthless  or  idle  brother,  know- 
ing all  the  time  that  the  money  will  be  squandered.  The 
appeal,  "  It  is  my  brother,**  admitting  of  no  denial.  Then 
again,  however  a  man  may  try  to  escape  punishment  for  his 
misdeeds  he  will  not  let  another  suffer  for  them.  Witness 
the  story  of  the  hunchback,  where,  one  after  another,  the 
four  people  who  have  fallen  across  the  body  step  forward 
and  offer  their  own  lives  to  save  those  whom  they  think 
innocent.  That  the  people  of  The  Nights  are  hospitable 
and  charitable  goes  without  saying;  they  have  become  a 
proverb  for  their  kindness  to  strangers,  and  they  willingly 
maintain  armies  of  beggars,  even  when  idleness  and  impos- 
ture are  evident. 

One  great  advantage  The  Nights  possess,  as  a  picture  of 
human  character,  is  that  they  never  trouble  us  with  motives. 
They  tell  us  with  most  minute  exactness  what  a  man  does, 
and  with  the  greatest  care  what  he  says,  but  they  never  pre- 
tend to  know  what  he  thinks.  Of  course,  the  teller  of  the 
story,  speaking  in  the  first  person,  tells  us  his  thoughts 
sometimes ;  this  he  is  entitled  to  do  since  he  knows  them, 
but  he  lets  the  actions  of  everyone  else  speak  for  themselves. 
This  I  think  shows  a  wisdom  one  could  wish  were  possessed 
by  later  story-tellers.  It  must  be  an  impertinence  to  suggest 
motives  in  others.  They  can  only  be  inferred  from  actions, 
and  if  these  are  recorded  properly,  the  reader  is  just  as  weU 
able  to  draw  conclusions  from  them  as  the  writer,  and  is, 
moreover,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  less  prejudiced.     The 
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lessons  in  The  Nights  are  clear  enough,  bat  the  reader  mast 
find  them  oat  for  himself ;  the  moral  of  the  story  does  not 
come  in  at  the  end,  and  is  never  printed  in  italics.  As  may 
be  expected,  the  characters  of  men  are  drawn  with  much 
more  completeness  than  those  of  women  ;  the  qnalities  of  the 
latter,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  affect  their  relationship 
with  the  opposite  sex,  are  not  thought  worthy  of  the  slightest 
notice.  The  men  of  The  Nights  are  generally  trustworthy, 
the  women  seldom  are.  Mr.  Lane  sums  up  the  Arab  esti- 
mate of  women  in  the  words  of  a  learned  Imam,  Al  Jarefee. 
This  authority  says — 

'*  It  is  desirable  for  a  man,  before  he  enters  upon  any  important 
undertaking,  to  consult  ten  intelligent  persons  among  his  particular 
friends.  Or  if  he  have  not  more  than  five  such  friends,  let  him  consult 
each  of  them  twice.  Or  if  he  have  not  more  than  one  Mend,  he  should 
consult  him  ten  times  at  ten  different  visits.  If  he  have  no  one  to 
conault  let  him  return  to  his  wife  and  consult  her,  and  whatever  she 
adviseth  him  to  do,  let  him  do  the  contrary,  so  shall  he  proceed  rightly 
in  his  affair  and  attain  his  object.'* 

Over  and  over  again  women  are  described  as  deceitfal,  as 
being  able  to  assume  a  gaise  of  love  and  virtue  whilst 
plotting  the  greatest  wickedness.  Ugly  old  women  seldom 
commit  crimes,  they  are  only  stupid  or  mischief  making. 
The  wicked  women  are  enchanting  in  feature  and  manner. 
In  men,  the  face  is  an  index  to  the  character,  in  women  it  is 
a  mask.  ''  Go  away,  oh  woman,"  says  the  hermit  when  the 
angel  visits  him  in  his  cave  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
'Hhou  art  deceitful  and  perfidious.  I  want  not  thy  company ; 
he  who  coveteth  the  life  to  come,  renounceth  thee,  for  thou 
deceivest  mankind,  those  of  the  past  time  and  now.  Thou 
devotest  thyself  to  deceive  others.  Woe  unto  him  who  is 
cursed  with  thy  company.*'  The  Nights  give  us  few  good 
women,  but  they  abound  in  stories  of  faithless  wives,  wicked 
enchantresses,  jealous  and  cruel  mistresses.     Men  are  repre- 
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sented  as  their  ioDocent  victims,  or  falling  an  easy  prej  to 
their  wiles.  In  fact  the  picture  is  altogether  so  one-sided 
that  it  is  clear  the  story-tellers  had  experience  only  of  one 
class,  and  that  not  by  any  means  the  best.  Of  coarse  the 
men  are  not  perfect;  their  virtues  are  made  the  most  of,  bnt 
there  is  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  faults.  If  they  will 
neglect  their  work  and  loaf  about  for  days  under  a  balcony, 
where  they  have  seen  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  or  a  pretty  face, 
it  serves  them  right  when  they  are  enticed  in  and  have  a 
bad  time  of  it  with  the  lady's  husband.  If  they  will  be 
curious, — as  they  generally  are,  despite  the  most  elaborate 
cautions, — and  meddle  in  affairs  that  do  not  concern  thenii 
they  cannot  expect  much  pity  even  when  the  loss  of  an  eye 
or  a  couple  of  ears  is  the  result.  If  they  will  entertain 
strange  ladies,—  and  they  always  do  when  they  have  the 
chance, — they  must  expect  difficulties  with  other  members 
of  the  family.  And  if  they  will  be  jealous  and  suspicions  of 
their  wives  for  no  earthly  reason,  they  must  expect  to  be 
deceived.  One  of  their  commonest  weaknesses  is  talking  of 
what  they  are  going  to  do,  or  of  what  may  be  if  certain 
things  happen ;  and  some  of  the  best  stories  in  The  Nights 
are  those  which  describe  those  aerial  castles  tumbling  down 
about  their  ears.  The  story  of  the  barber's  fifth  brother, 
Alnaschar,  is  one  of  these,  and  is  well  known  throughont 
Europe,  and  there  is  another  almost  equally  good,  where  the 
two  brothers,  not  yet  married,  quarrel  over  the  wedding 
portion  of  their  children  who  are  not  yet  bom.  For  the  rest 
the  men  are  generally  faithful  and  affectionate  husbands, 
considerate  and  indulgent  fathers,  and  good  and  true  friends. 
When  they  do  get  into  trouble  a  woman  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

The  style  of  The  Nights  is  at  worst  fragmentary,  and  at 
best  prolix,  changing  several  times  in  the  one  tale  from  an 
hardly  intelligible  conciseness  to  the  most  wearisome  diBcnr- 
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siYeness  and  tautology.  Both  Lane  and  Barton  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  when  the  tales  were  written  it  has  not  been 
with  the  view  of  preserving  them  as  literary  works,  but 
rather  as  a  guide  or  set  of  notes  for  the  professional  story- 
teller, who  was  supposed  to  fill  in  his  tale  to  suit  his 
audience  and  his  fancy.  In  no  other  way  can  the  useless 
digressions,  the  senseless  allusions,  and  the  gratuitous 
indecencies  be  explained.  They  were  the  points,  worked  in 
to  please  some  local  official,  to  suit  some  popular  fancy,  or 
simply  to  cause  a  laugh,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story  proper. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tales,  like  Arab  speech,  always 
abound  in  the  most  beautiful  similes  and  aphorisms.  Of 
the  former,  there  are  a  certain  stock  set,  and  Burton  has 
somewhat  spoilt  their  beauty  by  making  out  a  list.  A 
beautiful  face  is  always  like  the  full  moon — somewhat  too 
expansive  a  comparison  for  our  tastes ;  the  hero  is  as 
brave  as  a  lion,  the  enemy  craftier  than  the  fox,  and  the 
counseller  more  cautious  than  a  crow.  The  mistress  has  a 
forehead  of  pearl,  eyes  like  an  ox, — ^the  old  classic  compari- 
son,— eyelashes  like  sharp  swords ;  her  glance  is  as  an 
arrow  shot  from  the  bow  of  her  eyebrows,  and  she  walks  as  a 
ship  at  sea.  No  less  invariable,  and  even  more  complete,  are 
the  aphorisms.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  beautiful  expression 
than  the  Arab  has  for  death  : — '*' Admitted  to  the  mercy  of 
God."  '^God  wrote  safety  in  my  fate,*'  is  the  expression 
when  one  describes  the  success  of  a  long  journey  or  voyage  ; 
and  "the  world  grew  black  to  me"  well  signifies  deep 
sorrow  or  rage.  One  grants  a  request  with  the  formula  "  to 
hear  is  to, comply,"  and  refuses  it  with  "Allah  open  thee 
another  door."  Not  less  expressive,  if  more  comic,  is  the 
Beeve's  saying — it  will  be  remembered  he  was  shut  up  in  a 
clothes-chest  to  be  carried  into  the  harem— and  describing 
his   sudden   fright,   when    the    chamberlain   came   up.  ^ and 
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demanded  to  see  what  the  chest  contained,  he  says :  *'  I 
died  in  my  skin.*' 

The  philosophy  of  The  Nights  is  summed  up  in  one 
wordy  fatalism — what  is,  was  to  be!  One  cannot  help 
admiring  the  faith  which  really  does  enable  men  to  meet 
their  troubles  so  calmly,  to  receive  the  seyerest  affliction  and 
the  greatest  triumph  with  such  self-abnegation.  There  are 
plenty  of  philosophies,  and  religions  too,  for  that  matter, 
which  preach  patience  and  resignation^  but  I  am  afraid  they 
do  not  all  work  out  so  well  in  real  life.  The  national 
temperament  has  something  to  do  with  this  ready  acceptance 
of  the  inevitable,  no  doubt ;  it  may  be  apathy  rather  than 
resignation,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  altogether.  The  second 
calender's  tale  is  a  case  in  point: — The  king's  daughter 
loses  her  life  in  the  attempt  to  disenchant  him  ;  her  death 
nearly  causes  the  death  of  her  father,  but  he  says  very  little 
to  the  innocent  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  **  I  have  lost  my 
daughter,"  he  says,  ''who  was  worth  more  to  me  than  a 
hundred  men,  but  I  blame  thee  not,  •  since  it  was  out  of  thy 
power  to  prevent  the  affliction.  The  decree  of  God  has  been 
fultilled  upon  us  and  thee,  and  praise  be  to  Qod  that  my 
daughter  restored  thee,  though  she  destroyed  herself.  Now, 
however,  depart  from  my  city.  It  is  enough  that  has 
happened  on  thy  account,  but  as  it  was  decreed  against  ns 
and  thee,  depart  in  peace.*' 

One  other  Ceict  in  connection  with  The  Nights  is  the 
belief  in  them  which  exists  to  this  day  among  the  lower 
classes.  The  tales  are  listened  to  as  true  sober  statements 
of  &ot ;  the  wildest  flight  of  fancy,  the  speech  of  animals, 
the  transformations  and  enchantments  of  the  jinnee,  are 
received  by  the  Arab  folk  in  sober  earnest,  and  without  the 
faintest  question.  Many  travellers  have  remarked  this,  and 
it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  the  picture  they  present  of  Arab  life*    The  tmdience 
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recognise  tbemselveB,  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their 
enemies,  in  the  stories;  the  people  act  as  they  would  act, 
possess  their  virtues,  and  hare  the  vices  of  their  neighbours, 
therefore,  they  must  have  lived,  and  the  rest  of  their  doings 
pass  unquestioned.    Burton  himself  tells  us  how — 

**  The  Shaykhs  and  '  white-beards '  of  the  tribe  gravely  take  their 
places,  ntting  with  outspread  skirts  like  hillocks  on  the  plain,  as 
the  Arabs  say,  aronnd  the  camp-fire,  whilst  I  reward  their  hospitality 
and  seenre  its  continoance  by  reading  or  reciting  a  few  pages  of 
their  fayonrite  tales.  The  women  and  children  stand  motionless  as 
silhonettes  outside  the  ring ;  and  aU  are  breathless  with  attention ;  they 
seem  to  drink  in  the  words  with  eyes  and  month  as  weU  as  with  ears.  The 
most  fantastic  flights  of  fancy,  the  wildest  improbabilities,  the  most 
impossible  of  impossibilities  appear  to  them  utterly  natural,  mere  matters 
of  everyday  occurrence.  They  enter  thoroughly  into  each  phase  of  feeling 
touched  upon  by  the  author ;  they  take  a  personal  pride  in  the  chivalrous 
nature  and  knightly  prowess  of  Taj  Al-Mul6k ;  they  are  touched  with 
tenderness  by  the  self-saorifieing  love  of  Azizah;  their  mouths  water  as 
they  hear  of  hesps  of  untold  gold  given  away  in  largesse  like  clay ;  they 
ehuekle  with  delight  every  time  a  E&ze  or  a  Fakir — a  judge  or  a  reverend — 
is  sourvily  entreated  by  some  Pantagruelist  of  the  Wilderness ;  and,  despite 
their  normal  solemnity  and  impassibility,  all  roar  with  laughter,  some- 
times rolling  upon  the  ground  till  the  reader's  gravity  is  sorely  tried,  at 
the  tales  of  the  garrulous  Barber  and  of  Ali  and  the  Kurdish  Sharper. 

And  this  after  an  existence  of  more  than  one  thousand 
years !  The  Nights  indeed  show  no  sign  of  losing  their 
popularity,  they  have  gained  a  new  audience  in  the  west, 
and  will  hold  that,  no  doubt,  as  they  have  so  long  held 
their  original  one.  Committed  to  no  purpose  but  that  of 
amusing,  obtruding  no  moral  but  such  as  is  shown  us  in 
our  own  everyday  life,  they  disarm  all  criticism,  and  leave 
the  reader  free  to  revel  in  their  wondrously  beautiful  fancy. 

How  the  scene  shifts ! — Now  we  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  see  the  fisherman  throwing  in  his  net  and  bring- 
ing up  the  bottle;  now  in  the  palace  of  the  great  Caliph, 
and  among  the  crowd  pressing  into  the  council  chamber; 
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now  in  a  cave  in  the  desert,  listening  to  the  lion's  boasting, 
and  wondering  at  the  old  man  coming  on  so  quietly  with  his 
load  of  timber — and  all  without  effort  or  surprise.  We  are 
being  carried  along  far  above  the  common  ground — are  in 
the  clouds,  surrounded  by  that  oriental  mist  which  is  diffus- 
ing such  gorgeous  colours  over  everything,  and  through 
which  we  can  see  the  life  beneath  changed  and  beautified  as 
it  is  in  dreams ;  we  can  see  the  city  transformed  to  the 
lake  in  the  mountains,  and  its  people  to  fishes,  at  the  word  of 
the  wicked  queen ;  we  can  hear  the  rustle  of  the  jinnejah*s 
wings  as  she  flies  past  us  with  Hasan  in  her  arms  ;  we  can 
understand  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  mingled  cries  of 
the  animals,  and  we  wonder — if  we  wonder  at  all— that  such 
things  should  ever  have  surprised  us.  This  is  how  we 
read  The  Nights,  and  that  it  is  the  right  way  we  may  be 
sure — for  it  is  the  way  the  children  read. 
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LATB  FSIiliOW  OF  TRINITY  COLLBOK,  CAKBRIOOE, 
PimrOIPAL  AMD  PBOFBSBOB  OF  ORBBK,  UNIYEB8ITT  OOLLBOE,  lilYBBPOOL. 

When,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century.  Sir  W. 
Jones  discovered  to  the  Western  world  the  secret  of 
Sanskrit  and  taught  them  that  in  the  far  East,  the  accepted 
cradle  of  the  human  race,  there  existed  a  language  of 
immemorial  antiquity,  the  germs  of  which  showed  unmis- 
takable identity  with  European  speech  at  large,  it  seemed  for 
a  moment  as  though  the  primitive,  perhaps  the  universal, 
language  of  mankind  had  been  unearthed,  and  India  was  its 
home.  Study,  analysis,  and  reflection  soon  dispelled  the 
dream ;  and  the  true  character  of  the  great  Indo-European 
unity,  which  Schlegel  was  perhaps  the  first  to  apprehend, 
was  established  by  the  genius  and  industry  of  Bopp,  who 
mapped  out  for  all  time  the  broad  general  demarcations 
which  define  the  separate  groups  of  closely  correlated 
families  of  speech.  Students  of  language  have  ever  since 
that  time  been  busily  engaged  in  cross-questioning  the 
evidence  of  language,  and  trying  to  extort  thence  the  secret 
of  the  prehistoric  movements,  culture,  and  dwelling-places  of 
Indo-European  man. 

The  first  crude  hypothesis  of  an  Indian  origin  was  soon 
found  untenable.  It  was  exchanged  for  the  theory,  pro- 
pounded by  Pott,  and  brilliantly  elaborated  by  Pictet,  that 
the  true  home  of  the  stock  was  to  be  found  in  the  Bactrian 
plains  of-  Central- Asia }  and  this  genend  theory,  in  forms 
variously  modified,  may  be  said  to  have  held  the  field  with- 
out serious  dispute  until  quite  recent  years.  The  theory  had 
timch  to  commend  it.  ^  It  gave  a  compact  and  simple  scheme 
to  philologists,  already  wedded  on  the  strength  of  historical 
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and  biblical  preposseBsioQB  to  the  assamption  of  an  Eastern 
descent;  it  bronght  the  Eranian  and  Indian  stocks,  whose 
languages  seemed  to   stand  closest  to  the  parent  speech, 
locally  nearest  to  the  cradle  of  the  race ;  it  assnmed  the  con- 
tinnons  migration  westward,  which,  while  admitting  simple 
and  intelligible  diagrammatical  presentment,  tallied  agreeably 
with  accredited  beliefs;  it  conld  be  bronght  without  mach 
violence  to  explain  the  seeming  ratio  of  divergence  shown  by 
the  derivative  languages  from  the  parent  stock ;  and  it  con- 
veniently located  the  primitive  Aryan  in  districts  inaccessible 
and  unknown.     It  is  still  maintained  in  general  outUne  by 
such  veteran  authorities  as  Fick,  Hehn,  Kiepert,  and  Mai 
Miiller,  as  well  as  by  a  crowd  of  lesser  lights ;  but  within  the 
last  ten   years  the  new  heresy  that  advocates  a  European 
origin  has  everywhere  gained  ground,  and  now  threatens  io 
chase  its  adversary  from  the  field.     The  somewhat  random 
guess  first  hazarded  by  Latham  in  1864,  can  no  longer  be 
set  aside  as  the  fancy  of  a  hare-brained  Englishman  of  ''the 
land  of  curiosities,"  or  the  adopted  whim  of  a  Gottingen 
Professor.     One  may  smile  at  eccentricities  or  extravagances 
of  argument  in  Geiger  or  Cuno,  or  at  Posche's  strange  pre- 
ference for  the  Bokitno  swamps  traversed  by  the  Dnieper, 
the  Beresina,  and  the  Pripet;   but  it  is  impossible  to  set 
aside  such  names  as  Benfey,  Spiegel,  Schrader,  or  in  our 
own  language,  Whitney,  Sayce,  and  Taylor.     Members  of 
this  Society  may  welcome  a  clear  account  of  the  controversy 
as  it  now  stands. 

Of  the  results  established  by  the  earliest  enquirers,  none 
have  proved  more  permanent  than  their  conclusion  regarding 
climatic  environment.  They  disposed  finally  of  the  Indian 
supposition.  The  one  defined  season  perpetuated  in  the 
vocabularies  of  all  branches  of  Indo-European  folk  is  winter 
(Bk.  himd)^  and  this,  moreover,  used  in  Eastern,  tongues 
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to  designate  time,  a  winter  season,  not  merely  winter-cold. 
With  it  range  the  companion  stems  that  designate  snow  and 
ice,  shared  by  Eranian  with  European  tongnes.  India  has, 
indeed,  lost  names  which  lay  outside  her  experience  in 
things,  but  still  exhibits  the  snow  (snih)  stem  in  the  mean- 
ing *  shine/  For  *  spring '  also  (ver)  there  is  a  common 
term,  bat  alike  for  '  summer '  and  for  *  autumn '  the 
stems  that  can  claim  to  be  Indo-European  shew  far  more 
vagueness  of  definition,  and  in  the  Eastern  group  denote 
year  or  season  in  a  general  rather  than  specific  sense.  The 
fact  that  winter  dominates  the  yearly  reckoning,  and  firmly 
holds  its  place,  even  in  torrid  India,  of  necessity  relegates 
the  founders  of  Indo-European  speech  to  some  climate 
familiar  with  ice  and  snow,  and  winter's  binding  grip.  To 
this  condition  Northern  Europe  and  Central  Asia  conform 
with  equal  ease. 

Vocabulary  next  claims  critical  examination. 

The  term  for  '  sea '  deserves  preliminary  handling. 
There  is  no  common  name.  One  word  is  European, 
endorsed  by  Latin,  Celtic,  Slavonic,  Lithuanian,  and  Teu- 
tonic stocks.  The  Eastern  languages  use  different  stems, 
and  those  distinct  from  one  another,  the  Eranian  daraya 
or  zaraya  only  finding  representation  in  India  as  denoting  a 
flat  plain.  This  may  be  mere  accident ;  Oreek  has  lost  the 
word,'^  and  turned  to  independent  sources:  and  why  not 
therefore  Zend  likewise  and  Sanskrit,  just  as  no  common 
term  for  '  river '  is  shared  by  East  and  West  ?  Still 
the  fact  is  striking.  The  sea  is  one  of  the  phenomena  likely 
to  make  a  permanent  impression  on  the  mind,  and  win  a 
name  defying  change  or  oblivion.  And  assuming  some  his- 
torie  circumstance  to  underlie  the  divergence,  what  is  the 
interpretation?  The  upholders  of  the  Asiatic  hypothesis 
set  some  store  by  the  fact.  The  race,  they  say,  was  cradled 
*  Bat  posaibly  preserved  in  'Aft^i'napot. 
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in  the  interior.      One    branch,   moving    sonthwards,  first 
found  the  sea  on  coasts  of  Persia  and  of  India,  and  there 
devised  new  names  for  the  new  wonder ;  and  so  likewise  the 
westward  migration  for  itself,  on  gaining  £arope  and  the 
sea.     Bnt  the  fact  that  all  the  European  brotherhood  (the 
Greeks  excepted)  share  the  same  word,  implies  that  the  term 
was  framed  in   common,    not  independently  therefore  on 
European  shores,  and  the  further  inference  is  drawn  that  it 
was  the  Caspian  Sea  that  supplied  the  new  experience  and 
the  new  name.     The  argument  savours  of  perilous  precision, 
and  the  unanimity  of  the  European  races  in  conservatioD  of 
the  term,  as  they  pursued  their  distant  inland  routes,  tempts 
to  semi-credulous  surprise.     The  alternative  interpretation, 
say  on  Penka's  reading,  teaches  that  the  word  is  an  heirloom 
of  the  stock,  first  taught  on  Baltic  shores ;  that  it  survived 
in  all  the  European  tongues,  but  that,  in  the  long  pilgrimage 
and  sojourn  in  the  East,  it  was  lost  to  the  Eranian  vocabu- 
lary, and  a  new  term  borrowed  or  devised  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  first  explorers  of  the  Persian  coast.     In  such  a 
statement  there  is  little  forced  or  unnatural,  though  some 
small  balance  of  plausibility  rests  with   the  former  view. 
One  solid  inference  remains,  viz.,   that  the  language  was 
not  framed  in  the  interior  of  Europe.      The  word   must 
derive  from  some  joint  home  upon  some  sea-board,  whether 
of  Europe,  or  peradventure  of  the  Caspian  or  Aral  seas. 

The  same  may  be  said,  though  less  forcibly,  of  the  dis- 
crepancies in  terms  for  fish.  Teutonic,  Celtic,  Latin  are 
at  one ;  Sanskrit  and  Zend  diverge  in  company.  But  here 
the  argument  is  feeble,  inasmuch  as  rivers  breed  fish  equally 
with  the  sea.  Oriental  diet,  or  nomad  pastoral  life  on  the 
wide  plains  of  Asia,  may  well  have  proved  fatal  to  the  word. 

The  names  of  fauna  and  Aora  next  invite  consideration. 
The  subject  has  been  thrashed  almost  ad  nauseam  without 
carrying  conviction  to  disputants  on  either  side,  yet  I  cannot 
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hold  with  Schrader  that  it  is  doomed  to  sterility.  It  is  true 
that  with  the  disappearance  of  an  animal  or  tree  the  name 
assigned  to  it  drops  spontaneously  out  of  the  vemacalar,  and 
that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  common  name  surviving 
the  removal  of  all  occasion  for  its  use;  and  the  recognition  of 
this  fact  will  relieve  ns  from  much  fruitless  and  prolonged 
discussion.  But  nevertheless  the  consideration  of  the 
vocabulary  in  this  respect  may  yield  general  inferences  of  no 
small  value,  which  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  section  to 
deduce. 

To  begin  with  quadrupeds.  The  domestic  animals  give 
no  resultfr  of  value.  The  dog,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  pig, 
the  goat  and  the  horse  all  bear  Indo-European  names,  and 
were  known  therefore,  and  all  probably  domesticated,  prior  to 
the  separation  of  tongues.  Whether  the  species  originated, 
or  whether  they  were  first  domesticated,  in  Asia  or  in 
Europe,  has  no  bearing  on  the  present  question. 

Wild  animals  deserve  closer  attention.  The  lion  opens  a 
difficult  controversy.  The  main  facts  are  unquestioned — that 
no  common  term  connects  the  Asiatic  and  the  European 
groups ;  that  Indian  and  Eranian  are  themselves  out  of 
accord ;  while  the  same  name  is  preserved  in  every  member 
of  the  western  branch.  Upon  the  actual  root  employed 
opinions  differ;  some  regard  it  as  a  loan-word  from  Semitic, 
which  in  laish  approaches  closely  to  xig.  But  it  seems 
impossible,  without  violence,  to  explain  all  current  forms 
from  this  original,  so  that  high  authorities  are  disposed  to 
trace  their  origin  to  some  Indo-European  root,  as  rav  to 
roar,  lu  or  lev  destroy,  or  liv  dun-coloured.  The  tangle 
is  perplexing.  The  lion  is  certainly  associated  with  the  East 
(though  valid  evidence  attests  the  existence  of  lions  in 
Greece  into  historic  times),  and  one  would  have  expected 
that  so  picturesque  and  commanding  a  creature  once  named 
would  not  have  lost  its  title ;  that  Asiatic  emigrants  would 
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have  preserved  its  memory,  and  by  adaptation,  if  not  othe^ 
wise,  retained  its  title,  even  if  they  passed  ont  of  its  range  of 
habitation ;  still  less  would  the  Aryans  proper  have  lost  or 
changed  the  name.  The  difficulties  do  not  end  here.  Assiim- 
ing  Semitic  borrowing,  it  is  hard  to  explain  the  uniformity 
of  European  terminology ;  assuming  Indo-European  identity 
acquired  in  Asia,  it  is  strange  that  the  name  should  have 
been  conserved  by  all  the  stocks,  except  those  to  whom  the 
lion  himself  remained  familiar.  The  Tiger,  whose  range 
extends  northwards  beyond  Bactria,  is  etymologically  im- 
ported from  India,  and  so  too  the  panther,  icipios  and  wivii^p 
both  coming  of  late  borrowing.  Camel  is  once  again  exotic, 
and  pilu  of  Sanskrit,  from  the  Persian  pil,  has  no  European 
congener.  These  are  the  great  characteristic  quadrupeds  of 
the  East,  for  size  and  make  and  mark  more  notable  than 
any  other  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Being  non-European  all 
may  have  dropped  into  oblivion  in  western  speech,  but  taken 
collectively  they  constitute  a  negative  argument  of  some 
small  weight  against  the  Asiatic  derivation  of  the  Indo- 
European  family.  And  the  wild-ass,  the  jackal,  and  the  ape 
reinforce  the  argument  from  silence. 

Passing  from  negative  to  positive  evidence,  we  will  first 
group  the  quadrupeds  with  names  of  Indo-European  pedi- 
gree. They  are  the  Bear  (uraus),  Beaver,  Boar  (wild  or 
tame).  Fox,  Hare,  Mouse,  Otter,  Squirrel  (viverra),  Wolf. 
Though  for  the  most  part  indecisive,  the  general  complexion 
of  the  list  is  European  rather  than  Asiatic,  and  two  animals, 
the  Beaver  and  the  Otter,  seem  specifically  European.  In  the 
latter  case  there  is  perfect  correspondence  of  form.  Lit.  udra 
being  absolutely  identical  with  Skt.  and  Zd.  udra,  but  in 
meaning,  Oreek,  Sanskrit  and  Zend  differ.  It  is  poBsMe, 
though  the  chance  is  rare,  that  distinct  stocks  fashioned 
independently  words  (identical  in  root  and  suffix)  for  distinet 
animals ;  it  is  more  likely  that  in  districts  where  the  otter 
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was  anknowD,  the  designation  was  transferred  to  another 
animal  of  corresponding  habitat.  If  so,  assuredly  the 
European  otter  was  first  owner  of  the  snperflnons  name,  not 
vice  versa.  The  beaver  stem  shows  like  divergence  of  mean- 
ing. The  beaver  known  to  Tentonic,  Lithuanian,  and  Latin 
vocabulary — though  the  animal  seems  now  confined  to 
Russia  and  Poland — appears  in  Zend  as  bawri,  and  in 
Sanskrit  as  babhru,  denoting  an  animal  of  the  large 
ichneumon  kind.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  might  be 
expected,  the  transference  of  a  superfluous  name  (for  the 
beaver  is  strange  to  India)  to  an  animal  bearing  a  rough 
general  resemblance  to  the  original.  Precisely  in  this  way  the 
jackal  of  the  East  supplies  the  modern  Greek  with  his  name 
for  badger  (rl^axixrig).  Those  who  reject  this  account  content 
themselves  with  questioning  the  etymological  identity. 

Snakes  (anguis),  worms  (xa/x7r>},  vermis),  ants  (Zd. 
maoiri),  flies  (musca),  and  other  Indo-European  vermin 
afford  no  topographical  clue ;  they  are  ubiquitous. 

Before  leaving  the  mammals,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
the  list  common  to  the  European  group,  recognised  in  the 
south  by  Greek  or  Latin,  in  the  north  by  Teutonic,  Slavonic, 
or  Lithuanian.  The  following  comply  with  these  condi- 
tions : — 

Greek.       Latin.         Celtic.      SlaTonie.  Lettic.    Oermanlo. 
fiadger  taxu$  (late,  prob.  borrowed)  O.G.  dahs 

Boar  aper  v-epri  Eher 

[Konpo^  caper  O.N.  hafr] 

Hedgehog  ixa^oi  jezi        ezys     O.G.  igil 

Lynx  Xvyf  luszis  O.G.  luhs 

Marten  marten  O.G.  marder 

Babbit  (coney)  xiSytKXos  cufiictdus  ooinin  Caninehen 

Seal  aiXaxos  O.G.  selah 

Stag  fKa(l>os  Cym.  eilon    jel-eni  el-nis 

Ktpaoi  ^'  eervus    Cam.  karw    kravu  karve  Hirsch 

*  The  *  homed,*  and  the  gpeoifioation  is  not  complete,  as  in  both  Slav, 
and  Lit.  the  word  signifies  *  cow.* 
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In  this  branch  of  the  discussion  the  importanc 
European  consensus  has  been  strangely  underrated 
Ignored.  These  animals  are  known  to  all  the  West,  th( 
possibly  unknown  as  well  as  unpreserved  by  languages  oi 
East.  Now  the  upholders  of  an  original  Asiatic  home 
virtually  at  one  in  assuming  the  separation  of  stock  dia 
in  the  Asiatic  period,  in  the  regions  east  or  south  of 
Caspian.  Thus  in  the  case  of  names  common  to  the  who 
Europe  it  is  inferred  that  the  animals  were  known 
named  on  the  far  side  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  m 
faithfully  preserved  in  after  years  by  the  various  emig 
stocks.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  list  to  refute  i 
a  hypothesis,  for  the  seal  is  a  denizen  of  the  Caspian  as 
as  the  Northern  Seas,  but  it  combines  with  the  prei 
group  to  strengthen  the  impression  of  a  European  n 
than  Asiatic  cradle  of  experience,  and  it  is  highly  signifi 
that  every  noticeable  European  quadruped^  tame  or  wil 
included  either  in  the  Indo-European  or  the  European  ui 

Birds  teach  little.  Besides  the  duck  (anas)  and  g 
{anser)  which  were  perhaps  domesticated,  and  omil 
onomato-poetic  names  (such  as  cuckoo)  which  are  valu 
as  evidence,  the  crane,  crow,  owl,  pigeon  {columba)^  thi 
quail,  and  probably  vulture  (glede)  and  falcon  (Ixrivos 
perhaps  ^^vi])  are  Indo-European,  a  few  species,  tha 
singled  out  by  size  or  cry  or  plumage  or  flight  in  the 
before  birds  were  much  available  for  food.  If  there 
proof  that  the  duck  and  goose  were  not  domesticated, 
prominence  of  tvater-fowl  would  be  worthy  of  remark,  f 
r«his  category  belongs  Sk.  marala  (merulu^),  while  bot 
Sanskrit  and  Greek  the  xoXuftjSoV  designates  the  grey  div 

For  the  group  of  water  animals  is  more  fertile  in  su^ 
tion.     The  discrepancy  between  the  generic  European  t 
for  fish  (piscis  and  1x^6$)  and  the  Eastern  matsya  has 
paraded  with  some  satisfaction  by  the  advocates  of  Bac 
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'*  People  starting  from  that  central  home  in  Asia/'  writes 
Max  Mnller,  "ought  to  have  little  knowledge  of  fishes/' 
The  inference  is  flimsy.  Wherever  the  Indo-Enropeans 
were  cradled,  hy  river,  lake,  or  sea,  fish  must  have  been 
known  to  them,  and  the  discrepancy  mnst  be  reckoned 
among  the  thousand  casualties  that  have  befallen  speech. 
More  valid  inferences  await  us  in  this  sphere,  of  which  the 
name  for  eel  yields  the  most  vivid  illustration.  AnguUia^ 
hx^^^^f  Lit.  ungurys,  SI.  agulja,  show  a  common  term  for 
an  animal  that  appears  not  to  exist  in  the  Black  Sea  or  Cas- 
pian or  their  tributary  streams.  Here  then,  at  last,  we  are 
driven  to  a  comer,  and  must  accept  the  inference  that  the 
European  unity  was  maintained  at  a  point  clear  of  the  water- 
sheds of  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  that  the  ancestors  of 
Greeks  and  Italians  were  in  touch  with  ancestors  of  Slavs 
and  Lithuanians  at  some  point  in  Central  or  Western  Europe 
which  the  evidence  forbids  us  to  place  far  east  of  Russia's 
western  frontier.  This,  if  tenable,  will  prove  decisive  to 
the  whole  controversy. 

Among  water  animals  attesting  an  Indo-European  unity 
is  the  crab  (Sk.  karka,  xip'xa,  kreba,  SL  {k)raku) ;  while 
European  unity  appears  in  the  lobster  (xiff^apos,  [homarus], 
Hummer),  the  seal  (o-eXap^o^,  O.N.  ««i-r),  perhaps  the  mus- 
sel* {muscultis),  and  the  oyster.  The  latter  (oo-Tpeov,  ostrea, 
Cel.  oestren,  Si.  ostrei).  Max  Miiller  imputes  to  borrowing, 
claiming  Greek  for  the  original:  but  of  the  rest  it  is 
difficult  to  credit  that  they  were  carried  from  the  Caspian 
as  a  common  heritage  by  stocks  so  widely  divergent  as  the 
Teutonic  and  the  Greek.  On  the  opposite  assumption,  that 
of  European  origin,  their  disappearance  (except  the  crab, 
which  has  land  representatives)  was  inevitable  in  the  Eastern 
tongues.  In  so  far  they  corroborate  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  eel. 

*  Sk.  ^nkha,  koyxo«>  congiut  is  of  precarious  meaniog. 

S 
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Passing  from  fauna  to  fiora^  we  find  the  beech  giving 
rise  to  vehement  and  frequently  mistaken  controversy.  A 
common  name  (^T^yostfagtu,  btu>cha,  beech,  and  the  nnproved 
pers.  buk)  appears  throughout  the  Western  group»  aod  is 
in  many  of  them  applied  to  the  beech.  The  Eastern  limit 
of  the  tree  in  Europe  appears  to  be  marked  by  a  line  drawn 
roughly  from  Eonigsberg  past  the  East  Polish  frontier  to 
the  Crimea.  Thus  the  community  of  name,  assuming  its 
primary  association  with  the  beech,  becomes  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  secondary  issue  in  showing  that  the  united 
Aryans,  if  of  European  origin,  came  not  from  Rokitno 
marshes  or  Russian  steppes,  but  from  some  more  Westerly 
district:  but  seeing  that  it  reappears  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
skirts  the  South  shores  of  the  Caspian,  it  can  contribute 
nothing  to  the  main  issue  of  European  or  Asiatic  origin. 
The  birch  and  probably  the  pine  {itItvs)  are  genuinely  Indo- 
European,  but  grow  equally  in  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
evidence  is  quite  insufficient  to  show  that  either  the  oak 
{^ptig,  Sk.  dm = wood,  Zd.  dru= shaft,  tree),  ash  {omus,  Sk» 
ama)  or  fir  attained  (or  retained)  identification  in  the 
Asiatic  group,  while  the  common  name  for  withy  (vitii), 
and  probably  too  populus,  by  Sk.  pippala,  is  descriptive 
rather  than  generic.  Common  to  widely  severed  European 
stocks,  Northern  and  Southern,  are  names  for  the  alder 
{alnus),  apple,  ash,  elm  {vlmus),  fir  (eXan}),  hasel  {corulus)^ 
maple,  pine  (Tfuxij),  willow  {salix),  yew  (tcucua),  and  other 
trees.  As  with  the  quadrupeds,  so  here,  the  list  goes  far 
towards  exhausting  the  common  and  conspicuous  trees,  truly 
indigenous  to  Europe.  Once  more  is  it  likely,  is  it  cred- 
ible, that  the  unity  is  due  to  a  hypothetical  period  of  com- 
mon speech  to  South  or  East  of  the  Caspian  ?  It  has  all  the 
marks  of  North  or  Central  European  derivation.  One  of  the 
number,  iriuxyi,  is  of  special  interest;  for  while  in  Greek, 
Lithuanian,  and  Old  German  {fiuh-ta,  whence  Fichte),  it 
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repieeexitB  fir,  it  is  applied  in  Sanskrit  to  the  betel-nnt  palm. 
How  naturally  this  transference  of  name  would  come  about 
apon  the  theory  of  European  origination  is  obyious. 

As  for  cereals,  rye  and  barley,  Sk.  and  Zd.  yava  by  ^tia, 
Lit.  Java,  Gelt,  coma,  and  again  Zd.  gurtak  by  xpitfij, 
hordeum,  gerata,  are  the  only  Indo-European  terms,  and  the 
latter  is  unspecialised  to  barley  in  the  East.  Those  who 
are  content  with  Oeiger  *  to  build  on  the  evidence  of  silence, 
argue  that  for  the  cradle  of  the  speech  we  must  select  an 
area  suitable  for  barley  and  rye,  but  not  for  wheat,  and  urge 
North  Europe  upon  this  ground.  But  the  conclusion  cannot 
stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and  is  more  than  usually  precari- 
ons  in  making  no  allowance  for  agricultural  as  well  as 
climatic  conditions.  That  it  accords  with  this  hypothesis  is 
all  that  may  be  said.  To  extend  the  argument  further  to  the 
yetch  {ervum  and  cicer),  xifi^pos,  maJva,  and  other  Indo- 
European  or  European  plants  would  add  nothing  to  our 
main  results.  The  term  for  hemp  (A.S.  haenep,  xiwotfits) 
shows  complete  Indo-European  equiyalence,  but  structure 
and  form  of  correspondence  indicate  borrowing  rather  than 
primitive  identity,  and  its  origin  is  probably  exotic. 

The  evidence  of  vocabulary  taken  as  a  whole  declares 
then  for  an  European  origin.  Other  converging  lines  of 
evidence,  partly  phonological,  partly  genealogical,  strongly 
support  the  same  theory,  and  raise  it  to  a  high  degree  of 
probability.  Is  it  possible  to  define  still  more  closely 
the  cunabula  of  the  original  stock  ?  The  hope  of  doing 
so  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  co-ordinating  the  results 
of  linguistic  study  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  inde- 
pendent lines  of  research,  pursued  by  the  ethnologist  or 
paheontologist.  For  any  such  combination  Max  Miiller 
emphatically  holds  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe ;  that  for  the 

*  Development  of  Human  Race^  p.  145-6. 
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present  philologist  and  anthropologist  must  work  on  in  isola- 
tion,  following  and  determining  their  separate  claes,  trasting 
that  at  last  their  separate  strands  may  converge  in  one. 
Yet  that  an  eventual  synthesis  exists  between  philology  and 
ethnology  is  certain ;  that  it  is  discoverable  is  at  least 
possible ;  and  the  time  seems  to  have  come  to  attempt  con- 
structive co-ordination.  Even  a  false  synthesis  has  its 
advantages,  for  its  demolition  will  pave  the  way  for  some 
better  substitute.  A  working  hypothesis  serves  as  a  usefal 
criterion,  though  it  can  only  command  assent  by  the  cumu- 
lative support  of  collateral  proofs. 

There  is  much  to  encourage  the  attempt.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  the  established  unity  of  the  European  brother- 
hood of  languages.  Familiarity  alone  has  dulled  the  sense 
of  wonder  at  that  marvellous  phenomenon  which  a  centaiy 
ago  would  have  been  dismissed  with  incredulous  derision. 
On  the  other  hand,  anthropologists  and  archsdologists  have 
been  steadily  reducing  the  number  of  racial  varieties,  which 
finally  underlie  the  inextricable  medley  of  European  stocks. 
Few  prominent  anthropologists  of  the  present  day  accept 
more  than  four  or  five  at  the  most,  and  from  that  small  total 
would  subtract  one  or  more  as  sporadic  or  obviously 
imported  into  some  isolated  corner,  that  for  the  present 
question  may  be  fairly  left  out  of  account.  The  evidence 
tends  to  bring  us  back  at  no  very  distant  antiquity  to  a 
Europe  sparsely  peopled  by  a  very  few  well-differentiated 
types.  This  being  so,  it  seems  a  scarcely  insoluble  problem 
to  identify  with  approximate  certainty  the  founders  of  Indo- 
European  speech  —  if  once  a  European  origin  can  be 
established  from  the  internal  evidence  of  language — with 
one  out  of  the  few  alternatives  open  for  choice. 

In  dealing  with  Penka's  theory,  to  which  I  now  turn, 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  adopt  his  own  terminology,  and 
understand  by    Aryan    that    blond  dolichocephalic  North- 
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European  race  with  whom  he  endeavours  to  associate  the 
origination  of  Indo-Enropean  speech.  Penka's  two  principal 
works,  the  Origines  Ariacae  and  Die  Herkunft  der  Arier, 
offer  the  most  coherent  and  comprehensive  synthesis  of  racial 
and  linguistic  descent  yet  propounded,  and  English  readers 
may  welcome  a  compendious  statement  of  conclusions  that 
have  not  yet  been  summarised  in  English  books. 

Recognising  the  full   intricacy  of   the  anthropological 
problem,   and  assuming    it  certain   that  somewhere  amid 
Aryan-speaking  peoples  *  exists   the  racial  type,  which  de- 
veloped the  language  now  common  to  all — assuming,  that  is, 
that  Aryan  is  not  Negroid,  or  Chinese,   or  Dravidian,  or 
Mongolian  by  derivation — Penka   first  asks,  What  are  the 
existent  types?    They  are  seven  in   all — Indian,  Iranian, 
S.  European,  Slavic,  two  Celtic,  and  the  Teutonic,  or  more 
specifically,  Germane -Scandinavian.     The   Indian  and  Ira- 
nian do  not  come  in  question  where  European  ancestry  is 
under  consideration,  and  in  no  case  could  they  be  regarded 
as  the  racial  progenitors  of  the  Aryan- speaking  populations 
of  Europe.     The  south  European  type  may  be  ignored,  for 
there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  aborigines  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  from  whom  this  type  indubitably  derives,  Etrus- 
cans, lapygians,  Pelasgians  or  otherwise,  were  not  of  Aryan 
speech,  but  succumbed  before  the  Italic  and  Hellenic  immi- 
grants.    Of  the  two  Celtic  stocks,  one  (styled  sometimes 
Milesian)  seems  associated  with  Cro-Magnon  pedigree,  and 
thus  may  be  discarded.     The  second,  in  skull-index,  in  skin 
colour,  and  in  general  build,  shows  such  marked  affinities  with 
the  Slavic,  that  the  two  may  be  grouped  together.     Thus  the 
choice  practically  narrows  itself  to  the  full  blond  dolicho- 
cephalic Teutonic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  shorter  darker 
brachycephalic  man  of  Gelto-Slavonic  type   on   the   other. 
Of  these  two,  one,  and  one  only,  exhibits  traces  of  itself 
everywhere  among  the  various  populations  for  which  philo- 
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logy  or  arohsBology  attest  Aiyan  antecedents.  It  is  the 
last-named,  the  bine-eyed,  fair-haired  men  of  the  Oer- 
mano-Scandinayian  family.  Everywhere,  and  throaghont  all 
history,  it  confronts  ns,  and  challenges  explanation.  It 
appears  piotorially  on  Egyptian  monuments  two  thonsand 
years  before  Christ.  In  the  pages  of  the  Rig  Veda  the 
white  skins  of  the  invading  and  triumphant  Aryans  are 
expressly  contrasted  with  the  black-skinned  yanqaished 
Dasyn.  The  earliest  European  historians,  from  Strabo  to 
Jordanes,  one  after  another  describe  the  type  in  their 
portraits  of  Cimbrians  and  Teutons,  Gauls  and  Franks, 
Ooths  and  Visigoths.  To-day  we  find  it  not  only  throughout 
all  northern  and  central  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  but 
it  arrests  the  observer's  eye  among  the  northern  ranges  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  in  Italian  Piedmont,  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Peloponnese,  in  remarkable  purity  among  the  Sphakiots  of 
Crete,  and,  passing  to  Africa,  reveals  itself  in  the  hill-country 
of  Algiers*  and  Morocco,  as  well  as  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
Aures  and  the  Atlas  range.  It  crops  out  freely  in  the  Ossets 
and  other  tribes  on  either  side  the  great  Caucasian  range ;  it 
has  its  offshoots  among  the  Tartars  of  the  Kirghiz  steppes. 
It  reappears  among  the  (Iranian)  Oaltschas  of  Persia,  in  the 
hill  folk  of  Afghanistan,  in  the  Siah  Posch  or  Kaffirs  of  the 
Hindu-Koosh.  No  other  stock  can  claim  the  same  ubiquity, 
or  ubiquity  of  like  sporadic  kind. 

This  then  as  a  first  presumption  might  be  regarded 
as  the  Aryan  stock.  It  is  the  one  stock  which  gives  unity 
upon  the  physiological  side  to  Aryan  speaking  people:  is 
there  not  a  likelihood  that  from  it  too  derived  the  philo- 
logical unity  9  With  a  view  to  determining  this  it  is  impor- 
tant to  trace  its  pedigree,  history  and  fortunes,  and  see  how 
far  they  favour  such  a  hypothesis. 

*  On  the  raoial  identity  of  the  Algeritn  Eabyles  with  the  red  Oelt,  ■•• 
Sayoe's  emphfttic  testimony  at  Britiih  Attooiation,  1887. 
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Alone  among  races  it  can  claim  continuity  of  Enropean 
development.  The  cranial  index,  which  is  the  chief  court 
of  appeal  for  the  identification  of  prehistoric  European 
races,  is  dolichocephalic.  This  carries  us  back  to  the 
quaternary  period.  Already  in  the  glacial  epoch,  when  all 
north-eastern  Europe,  from  Mecklenburg  to  Russia,  lay  an 
uninhabitable  wilderness  of  ice,  palsBolithic  man  makes  his 
appearance  in  central  Europe,  and  his  cranial  index,  as 
attested  by  the  Engis  skull, — and,  indeed,  all  skulls  securely 
attributable  to  the  quaternary  period — is  dolichocephalic.  It 
is  to  the  stem  environment  of  palsBolithic  man  through- 
out these  immemorial  ages  that  Penka  would  attribute  the 
original  differentiation  of  the  blond  type.  That  primitive 
man  was  not  blond  is  certain  ;  that  he  was  produced  by  racial 
differentiation,  not  by  independent  creation,  men  of  science 
are  now  agreed;  that  the  long-headed  type  may  be  dated 
back  to  paleolithic  times,  and  precedes  the  short-headed  in 
Europe,  is  the  verdict  of  the  evidence  as  it  now  stands. 
That  it  arose  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  quaternary  epoch 
is  the  natural  inference.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  long 
struggle  with  an  ice-bound  world,  by  which  European  man 
was  slowly  inured  to  the  strength  of  frame  and  the  hardy 
resourcefulness  of  mind  which,  late  in  time,  has  secured  to 
him  the  leadership  of  the  race. 

At  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch,  man,  it  would  seem, 
like  the  flora  which  helped  him  to  eke  out  subsistence,  and 
the  reindeer  which  was  his  one  animal  friend,  moved  north- 
wards. Such  at  least  is  the  general  inference  drawn  from 
the  difficult  problem  known  as  the  Hiatus.  Between  palsdo- 
lithic  man  and  neolithic  lies  a  gulf.  Man  of  the  quaternary 
stage,  the  so-called  epoch  of  Madeleine,  is  the  hunter  and  the 
fisherman,  without  domestic  animals,  without  agriculture, 
without  utensils  or  the  rudest  architectural  device,  as  yet 
unable  to  grind  or  polish  the  split  stones  with  which  he 
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waged  his  precarious  straggle  with  the  mammoth,  the  ice- 
bear,  and  the  larger  felines,  which  still  ranged  the  plains  and 
woods  of  Europe.  With  man  of  the  neolithic  period,  the 
epoch  so-called  of  Robenhausen,  all  this  is  changed.  There 
is  an  advance  that  means  a  gap  of  centuries.  In  some 
localities,  in  parts  of  France  for  instance,  in  much,  if  not  all, 
of  Oermany  and  Switzerland,  in  Austria,  and  as  some  too 
will  have  it,  in  Britain,  the  gap  seems  absolute ;  in  others 
it  is  imperfectly  bridged,  as  for  instance  by  the  Cro-Magnon 
men.  When  neolithic  man  appears,  not  only  his  acquisi- 
tions and  his  habits,  but  he  too  himself  is  of  a  different 
type.  The  long-headed  skull  of  the  quaternary  drift  is 
replaced  by  the  short-headed  of  neolithic  times.  Avoiding 
long  discussion  on  this  head,  and  leaving  on  one  side  the 
Cro-Magnon  men,  who,  whether  an  original  or  inunigrant 
stock,  seem  to  have  advanced  from  the  south-west  to  the 
the  occupation  Of  France,  Belgium,  and  the  British  Isles, 
we  discern  two  new  invading  types;  first,  the  Iberian,  or 
Ibero-Semitio,  moving  upwards  by  way  of  Spain ;  and — of 
far  more  import  for  language  and  for  anthropology — ^the 
Turanian  stock,  advancing  from  Asia  and  the  East,  bringing 
with  them  the  products  and  arts  of  Eastern  civilisation,  and 
peopling  eastern  and  central  Europe  with  the  dark-skinned 
short-headed  type,  known  as  the  Melanochroic,  which  to-day 
still  retains  the  numerical  superiority  in  Europe. 

In  one  region  of  Europe,  and  one  alone,  there  is  evidence 
of  a  continuous  development — in  Scandinavia.  This  country 
presents  the  archsBologist  with  problems  to  which  different 
solutions  have  been  given.  From  grey  antiquity  we  find 
there  an  intermixture  of  skulls,  partly  of  brachycephalic, 
partly  of  dolichocephalic  formation.  There  was  a  mixed 
population — the  one  a  small  minority,  corresponding  to  the 
Mongolian  type  of  the  modem  Ugro-Finnish  tribes,  the 
other  in  all  essential  characteristics  to  that  of  the  modem 
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Swede.  The  older  interpretation  assnmed  that  the  braohy- 
cephalic  remains  belonged  to  the  first  occupants,  progenitors 
of  the  modern  Lapps  or  Finns.  But  sonnder  research  con- 
cludes that  the  dolichocephalic  population  can  claim  equal 
antiquity :  that  looking  backward,  they  are  of  the  same  order 
as  the  dolichocephalic  skulls  that  belong  to  the  palsBolithio 
age ;  looking  forward,  the  indubitable  representatives  of  the 
medisBval  Frank  and  the  modem  Swede.  The  theory  that  a 
population  of  earlier  Lapps  was  pushed  northward  by  the 
advance  of  the  fair  whites  has  not  been  confirmed ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  appears  that  the  Lapps  eventually  entered 
Scandinavia  from  the  north,  and  that  between  them  and 
southern  Scandinavia  lay,  in  these  prehistoric  times,  an 
impassable  frozen  barrier  of  hill,  morass,  and  plain,  which 
yields  no  evidence  of  having  been  occupied  or  traversed  by 
man  at  this  primitive  stage.  The  second  brachycephalic 
order  of  skulls  (in  percentage  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent.) 
must  represent  then  a  pristine  population  that  died  out,  or 
a  Mongolian  infusion  that,  as  serfs  or  associates,  formed  a 
part  of  the  blond  Aryan  community.  This  dolicho-cephalic 
race  then  shows  here,  through  the  stone  age  into  the 
bronze  age  and  the  iron,  a  unique  instance  of  continuous 
development.  The  famous  kitchen  middens  found  on  the 
south-eastern  coasts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  are  the 
imperishable  record  of  their  slow  advance.  Steenstrup 
assigns  for  these  massed  accumulations  of  bones  and  shells 
and  other  refuse,  periods  amounting  to  10,000  or  12,000 
years,  through  which  advance  is  barely,  if  at  all,  perceptible. 
Then,  whether  from  impulse  communicated  from  without, 
or  as  others  (Steenstrup,  Engelhardt,  Evans,  Torrell, 
Montelius),  prefer  to  think,  by  self-development  resulting 
from  improved  conditions,  advance  begins.  The  ruder 
implements  mingle  with  others  of  superior  form  and  finish, 
bearing  however  the  stamp  of  a  self-developing  transition, 
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not  of  mere  importation,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  at  the 
hands  of  a  more  gifted  invading  race.  The  mesolithic  passes 
to  the  neolithic.  The  kitchen-midden  men  become  the 
Dolmen-bnilders,  and  the  period  of  advance  begins. 

This  gradual  and  unbroken  continuity  of  developmenti 
nowhere  else  traceable  or  admissible,  carries  with  it  an 
important  inference.  Had  there  been  a  great  subjugationi  or 
some  overwhelming  inroad  of  a  superior  race  capable  of 
supplanting  and  exterminating  every  trace  of  the  older 
language,  it  is  almost  certain  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  it 
would  reveal  its  traces  to  the  archsBologist.  But  if  these 
were  Aryan-speaking  men,  or  if  development  of  language 
shared  the  continuity  of  development  in  civilisation  and  the 
arts,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  direction  of  Aryan  migration 
was  not  from  Russia  northwards,  but  in  the  converse  direc- 
tion ;  for  language  and  archaeology  combine  to  prove  that  a 
higher  stage  than  that  of  the  kitchen-midden  period  had 
been  attained  before  the  great  migration  and  separation  of 
the  Aryan  stocks.* 

•  Next  comes,  untraceable  in  detail  whatever  theory  be 
adopted,  the  period  of  the  great  expansion,  with  its  develop- 
ment into  distinct  Aryan  stocks  and  languages.  ArchiBology 
traces  the  Dolmen-builders  of  the  North  passing  southward 
through  France  and  Spain  to  Africa,  and  extending  the 
milestones  of  their  march  even  to  the  borders  of  Egypt* 
while  in  language  the  story  of  their  expansion  survives 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Aryan  tongues.  Everywhere  it 
was  carried  by  the  blond  dolichocephalic  race  that  was 
cradled  on  the  Baltic  shores ;  everywhere,  as  we  have  seen, 

*  H.  J.,  pp.  34-6.  As  a  side  issue,  the  argoment  rebats  P5sohe*8  hasty 
hypothesis  of  origination  near  the  Bokitno  swamps,  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Bag.  Anthropologioally,  it  is  quite  untenable  to  attribute  the  persistent 
blond  type  of  the  North  to  local  depigmentation  observed  orer  so  small  a 
distriet.  And  the  theory  finds  no  independent  oorroboration  from  either 
language  or  early  remains. 
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in  Europe,  Africa,  or  Asia,  he  has  left  representatiyes  per- 
petnating  his  physical  characteristics.  The  key  is  found 
to  the  sporadic  appearance  of  the  type  in  all  regions  that 
betray  Aryan  influence.  The  hypothesis  of  so  prolific  and 
exuberant  an  expansion  of  a  single  race  from  this  centre 
seems  startling.  Tet  there  is  much  to  support  it.  Always, 
from  the  very  dawn  of  history,  we  are  faced  by  the  same 
phenomena  of  countless  hordes  of  northern  men  streaming 
eastward,  southward,  westward,  first  vanquishing  and  then 
by  gradual  absorption  coalescing  with  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion. The  multitudinous  irruptions  of  the  Cimbrians  and 
Teutons  are  but  historic  repetitions  of  the  great  prehistoric 
movements  which  spread  the  Aryan  tongue  and  features  over 
the  European  world.  The  records  of  Egypt  vouch  for  the 
invasion  of  the  country  by  a  great  European  coalition,  with 
contingents,  as  it  would  appear,  from  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
Greece,  in  the  reign  of  Menephtah  I,  which  falls  probably 
into  the  fourteenth  century  b.o.  The  Galatai  of  Asia  Minor 
are  but  one  less  evanescent  sample  of  myriad  precursors, 
and  themselves  anticipate  the  Crusaders  of  later  date. 
Always  the  early  chroniclers,  from  Strabo  and  Tacitus  to 
Ammian,  Procopius  and  Jordanes,  trace  German  or  Celt, 
Lombard  or  Vandal,  Franks  or  Juts,  back  to  Scandinavia  as 
the  hive  from  which  they  swarmed.  It  was  the  vagina 
et  offidna  gentium,  the  sheath  and  factory  of  nations.  Move- 
ments are  from  the  North,  southward  and  westward,  not 
vice  versa.  The  process  still  continues.  Since  the  days  of 
Gostavus  Adolphus,  peaceable  forms  of  expansion  have 
indeed  superseded  the  periodical  inundations  of  armed  war- 
riors. But  in  new  channels  the  incessant  stream  of  emigra- 
tion still  runs  on,  crossing  the  Atlantic  instead  of  flooding 
populous  Europe.  Always  too,  as  a  long  chain  of  evidence 
shows,  it  is  the  Aryan's  fate  to  succumb  even  in  conquering. 
Only  in  the  Scandinavian  north  does  he  retain  his  pristine 
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vigour.  In  Norway,  at  this  present  day,  the  blond  type 
remains  universal,  corresponding  to  the  Germans  and 
Franks  of  the  earlier  Christian  centuries.  To-day  the  Nor- 
wegians not  only  retain  the  old  physical  characteristics,  but 
exhibit  the  highest  average  stature,  the  most  prolific  pro- 
ductiveness, the  lowest  rate  of  child  mortality,  the  highest 
average  longevity  of  any  European  race.  The  further  we 
recede  from  Baltic  shores,  the  less  stable  it  becomes.  In 
Denmark,  North  Germany,  and  the  British  Isles,  it  best 
maintains  itself.  Elsewhere  it  succumbs  before  the  Tura- 
nian black-haired,  short-headed  type  of  European  man. 
The  isolated  districts  where  it  survives  are  habitually  high 
table  lands  or  exposed  sea-coasts,  which  most  nearly  approxi- 
mate in  climatic  condition  to  that  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  High  altitudes  do  not  produce,  but  can  conserve 
the  blond  type  that  has  found  its  way  there.  Its  capacity 
for  successful  acclimatisation  is  small;  immeasurably  infe- 
rior, for  instance,  to  that  of  the  Jewish  stock.  The  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Northern  barbarians  who  poured  into  Spain 
and  Italy  like  a  deluge,  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  left  there  scarcely  a 
trace.  In  France,  the  old  Frank  type  is  fast  yielding  to  the 
Melanochroic,  and  is  practically  confined  to  the  north. 
The  pictures  of  old  masters  shew  how  far  more  common, 
alike  in  Italy  and  Germany,  was  the  blond  type  only  four  or 
five  centuries  ago  than  it  now  is.  And  still  the  process  of 
retrogression  is  visibly  continuing. 

In  the  light  of  these  impressive  facts,  a  theory,  which 
novelty  puts  at  a  disadvantage,  grows  more  credible. 

To  the  alternative  hypothesis,  namely,  that  the  Aryan 
language  was  the  property  of  the  Slavo-Celtic  stock,  the 
objections  are  far  more  formidable;  they  seem,  indeed, 
insuperable.      This   melanochroic  type   appears  in   Central 
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Europe  in  the  neolithic,  not  the  qnaternary  period.  It  repre- 
sents a  wave  of  Asiatio  immigration  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Hans  in  the  fifth  centnry,  or  the  Mongols  in  the 
thirteenth.  The  proof  of  this  rests  not  only  on  the 
evidence  of  physical  conformation,  but  on  the  unassailable 
testimony  of  Nephrit  axes  and  other  implements  which  Asia 
only  could  have  furnished.  These  immigrants  brought 
with  them  a  higher  civilisation  than  that  as  yet  attained  by 
the  Northern  whites,  and  in  all  probability  introduced  into 
Europe  the  various  orders  of  domesticated  animals,  of 
which  the  dog  alone  appears  to  have  been  known  to  early 
kitchen-midden  men.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  they  likewise  imposed  upon  them  their  language. 
Not  only  because  their  racial  affinities,  so  far  as  that  is 
a  trustworthy  clue,  imply  some  form  of  Turanian  speech, 
but  for  the  far  more  solid  reason  that  this  brachycephalic 
invasion  never  effected  a  lodgement  in  the  northern  regions 
occupied  by  the  blond  Aryans.  On  the  contrary,  whenever 
and  wherever  the  two  types  do  eventually  intermingle,  the 
long  skulls  appear  to  denote  the  conquering,  the  short, 
broad  skull  the  subjugated  race.  Such  is  the  evidence 
gleaned  from  the  graves,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  remains 
of  chiefs  are  of  the  long-headed  type.  As  another  signifi- 
cant fact,  strongholds  become  most  numerous  where  the  two 
types  are  most  evenly  matched,  in  Gaul,  for  instance,  in 
Britain,  and  in  the  Dnieper  district,  plainly  attesting  the 
defensive  struggle  of  an  indigenous  race  against  a  dreaded 
invader.  In  the  seats  of  the  blond  Aryan,  and  throughout 
North  Germany,  cities,  strongholds  or  walled  defences  were 
(as  Tacitus,  in  later  times,  bears  witness)  unknown.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  still  remained  true,  far  more  markedly 
than  is  now  the  case,  that  throughout  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land and  other  European  countries  the  blond  type  was 
proportionately  far  more  prevalent  among  the  aristocracy, 
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while  the  serfs  remained  predominantly  brachycephalie. 
That  a  prolific  aristocracy  of  immigrant  warriors  should  hate 
gradually  established  their  own  language  in  yanquished 
territory  is  conceivable;  that  a  race  of  serfs  should  have 
linguisticaUy  annexed  regions  to  which  they  never  pene- 
trated is  an  impossibility. 

Such  then,  mainly  from  the  racial  side,  is  the  case  in 
favour  of  Scandinavia  and  North  Germany  as  the  cradle  of 
Aryan  speech.  It  finds  speaking  corroborations  from  the 
linguistic  side.  The  northern  cast  of  the  common  Indo- 
European  and  European  vocabulary  in  respect  to  fauna  and 
jtora^  and  the  somewhat  large  infusion  of  marine  names 
become  intelligible.  It  is  said  that  every  single  animal, 
bird,  or  tree  that  belongs  to  the  common  speech  is  a  native 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  The  bone  accumulations 
show  remains  of  the  Bear^  Beaver^  Boar,  Deer,  Dag, 
Duck,  Fox,  Goose,  Lynx,  Mouse,  Otter,  and  Wo^,  to  which 
with  some  force  may  be  added  the  Eagle  and  the  Swan. 
The  cow,  goat,  horse,  and  sheep  all  appear  in  the  neolithic 
period,  to  which  the  development  of  the  mother  speech 
(Ursprache)  must  be  assigned,  and  the  civilisation  of  which 
is  in  striking  accord  with  the  demands  of  Indo-European 
lexicography. 

And  passing  from  vocabulary  to  language-structure, 
certain  phenomena  find  new  and  suggestive  elucidation. 
It  is  well  known  that  Ugro-Finnish  dialects,  though  of  the 
agglutinative  order,  and  classed  with  the  other  agglutinative 
forms  of  Mongolian  speech,  show  remarkable  approximations 
to  the  inflectional  methods  of  Aryan  in  their  treatment  of 
declensional  and  conjugational  suffixes.  The  problem  has 
been  a  puzzle  to  philologists,  some  of  whom  have  actually 
regarded  Finnish  as  attaining  the  inflectional  stage.  As  we 
pass  eastwards  to  the  allied  Ural-Altaic,  Samoyedic,  or 
Turko-Tataric    populations    these    peculiarities    disappear. 
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Alongside  of  this  morphological  approzimatioD,  there  are 
arresting  resemblances  in  yocabnlary,  which  lie  deeper  than 
mere  borrowing,  and  affect  pronominal  stems,  namerals, 
and  primary  verb  roots.  Now  anthropology  shows  an  exact 
coincidence  to  this  state  of  things.  From  very  early  times 
there  must  have  been  a  strong  infusion  of  men  of  the  blond 
type  among  the  Ugro-Finnish  population,  that  extends  east- 
ward from  Scandinavia.  In  Finland,  the  blond  type  appears 
side  by  side  with  the  dark  brachycephalic  almost  as  freely  as 
is  seen  for  instance  in  Scotland  or  in  Wales.  As  we  move 
eastward  the  blond  strain  dwindles,  and  ere  Asia  is  reached 
jR^hoUy  disappears.  The  testimony  of  language  and  of 
anthropology  combine  to  prove  an  early  and  a  large  infusion 
of  the  Scandinavian  blonds  amid  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
imprinting  a  lasting  stamp  upon  the  physiognomy  alike 
of  feature  and  of  speech.  And  the  contact  seems  fairly 
traceable  to  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  the  Aryan  disper- 
sion. 

The  reversed  direction  of  linguistic  movement  involves 
an  entire  reconsideration  of  established  views  upon  phono- 
logy. Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  phonetic 
assumptions  of  Schleicher,  Curtius,  and  inquirers  of  the 
same  school,  have  been  revolutionised  on  internal  evidence 
of  unanswerable  force,  by  the  completer  researches  of  Osthoff, 
Bragmann,  Yemer,  and  other  workers  in  the  same  field.  The 
false  views  were  in  many  cases  due  to  the  assumption,  then 
practically  unquestioned,  that  Sanskrit  and  Zend  represented 
the  primitive  phonology  more  faithfully  than  the  Western 
languages.  Penka  claims  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  opposite 
movement  explains  much  that  has  hitherto  seemed  dark.  In 
Zend,  and  in  Sanskrit  still  more  completely,  the  primitive 
Towel-gradations  have  been  more  irrevocably  confused  and 
obliterated  than  in  any  of  the  European  languages ;  a  e  o 
ha?e  been  merged  into  a  uniform  a.    The  consonantal  groups 
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o£fer  more  perplexing  problems,  and  interesting  coincidences 
of  treatment.  In  the  guttnral  series  sibilation  of  an  original 
k  and  g  (palatal  explosives)  to  8  and  z  is  found  alike  in  the 
Letto-Slavonic  and  the  Indo-Iranian  groups.  Penka  sees  io 
this  an  evidence  of  these  two  groups  maintaining  relation, 
or  else  being  exposed  to  like  conditions  subsequently  to  the 
di£ferentiation  of  groups.  It  finds  a  natural  explanation  in 
the  adoption  of  Aryan  speech  by  a  population,  whose 
phonetic  idiosyncrasies  naturally  produced  this  modification. 
It  is  parallel  to  the  French  representation  of  Latin  c  by  the 
soft  c  OT  g ;  and  the  asserted  sibilation  of  k  in  loan-words  by 
the  Ugro-Finnic  tribes  is  a  speaking  analogy^  which  suggesta 
that  the  change  is  due  throughout  to  Turanian  proclivities. 
Similarly,  in  the  phenomena  known  as  labialisation  of  the 
gutturals,  as  may  be  seen  in  Brugmann's  careful  classifica- 
tion, the  Eastern  languages  again  form  with  Armenian, 
Albanian,  Lithuanian  and  Slavonic,  a  distinct  group 
contrasted  with  the  European  orders,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Teutonic.  The  assumption  of  eastward  progress  renders 
natural  and  intelligible  a  community  of  treatment  which 
otherwise  baffles  explanation. 

In  the  complicated  question  of  the  Aspirates^  Penka 
upholds  a  similar  explanation.  Philologists  know  that 
Greek,  Sanskrit,  and  Iranian  constantly  exhibit  the  aspirated 
tenuis,  where  the  tenuis  simple  appears  in  Celtic,  Latin, 
Lithuanian,  and  Slavic.  Curtius  and  others  maintained  that 
the  aspirate  was  a  later  development  imported  into  the 
Eastern  group.  Penka  casts  in  his  lot  with  those  who  hold 
that  the  original  language  knew  only  aspirated  mutes,  and 
observes  that  to  this  day  all  North-German  dialects  retain  in 
articulation  the  aspirated  tenuis,  which  in  the  current  spelling 
appears  as  tenuis  simple.*     He  attributes  the  disappearance 

*  Sayiog  for  instanoe,  Khind^  KhumU    UjfaWy'B  oontradietion  of  this, 
Ber^au  des  ArytUt  p.  80,  arises  from  phonologioal  ignorance. 
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of  the'aspirate  in  the  Western  group  to  the  phonetic  habit  of 
the  popalations  Aryanised  over  the  European  area.  The 
controversy  is  far  too  complicated  for  examination  in  these 
pages,  and  Bragmann  decisively  vindicates  the  nnaspirated 
tennis  for  the  original  speech,  bat  npon  any  showing  there 
remains  the  salient  fact  that  Greek  here  gronps  itself  with 
the  Eastern  division,  a  phenomenon  which  it  is  extremely 
hard  to  reconcile  with  any  theory  of  Asiatic  origin,  which 
inevitably  associates  Greek  with  Italic,  and  exposes  it  to 
similar  environment  long  after  its  separation  from  Indian 
and  Iranian. 

Finally,  the  series  of  sonnd-shiftings  comprehended  under 
''Grimm's  law,"  the  explanation  of  which  involves  such 
grave  difficulties,  is  thus  re-read  by  light  of  the  new  theory. 
In  the  Ugro-Finnic  tongues  neither  the  aspirated  tenues 
iph,  kh,  th)  nor  the  aspirated  medisB  (bh,  gh,  dh)  find  a  place, 
while  the  simple  medisB,  though  existent,  appear  to  have 
been  difficult  and  alien  sounds,  in  origin  derivative  from 
their  corresponding  tenues.  This  being  so,  it  is  intelligible 
enongh  that  in  adopting  Aryan  speech  Turanian  popalations 
(like  modem  Hungarians  in  borrowing  German  terms)  should 
have  represented  Aryan  mediae  by  the  corresponding  tenues, 
while  the  unfamiliar  aspirates,  gh,  bh,  dh,  naturally  enough 
fell  to  g,  b,  d.  The  predominance  of  the  Taranian  strain 
supplies  the  true  explanation  of  the  phonetic  habitudes  of  the 
Sonth-German  dialects.  The  second  great  sound-shifting, 
affecting  the  High  German  dialects,  commenced  during  the 
earlier  Christian  centuries,  and  passed  from  the  south  north- 
wards, representing  the  ground  gradually  gained  by  the 
Taranian  element  on  the  pure  German  (or  Aryan)  stock.  It 
was  achieved  through  monastic  and  other  civilising  influences, 
by  which  the  darker  white  has  gradually  inoculated  and 
superseded  the  blond,  and  in  point  of  sound-change  the 
supersession    never  became    complete,   taking  most   effect 
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among  the  Bavarians  and  the  Soathern  tribes  most  strongly 
permeated  with  a  Turanian  element,  and  least  where  the 
primitiye  blond  stock  experienced  least  of  allophylic  infasion. 

Lastly,   Penka    appeals    to    mythology  and    legend  in 
support  of  his  hypothesis.    In  Greek  literature  he  finds  clear 
traces  of  the  pristine   northern  home,  not  merely  in  the 
Odyssey  at  large,  the  structure  of  which  Miillenhofif  identifies 
with  the  German  tale  of  Orendel,  the  historic  hero  of  the 
Northern  Sea,  but  more  specifically  still  in  the  conception 
and  legend  of  Oceanus,   and  in  the  notice  of  Cimmerian 
folk — etymologically  ^Uhe  men  of  darkness,"  and  in  histoiy 
appearing  as  the  Gimbri — *' beside  the  bounds  of  swift-flowing 
ocean,  shrouded  in  mist  and  cloud,  and  never  does  the 
shining  sun  look  down  upon  them  with  his  rays,  neither 
when  he  climbs  the  vault  of  starry  heaven,  nor  when  he  tnms 
again  from  heaven's  height  towards  earth,  but  deathly  night 
is  spread  o'er  miserable  mortals*";   while  the   tall  long- 
locked  progenitors  of  the  race  are  reproduced  in  the  doughty 
Laistrygones,  *'  a  host  past  number,  like  to  the  giants,  not 
men,"  t  of  whom  is  written  the  strange  record : — '*  There 
shepherd  cries  to  shepherd  as  he  drives  home  the  flock,  and 
he  that  drives  afield  answers  the  call :  there,  sleep  foregone, 
might  a  man  earn  double  wage,  one  for  herding  the  cows,  the 
other  for  pasturing  white-fleeced  flocks,  so  near  are  the  out- 
goings of  the  night  and  of  the  day."  I    Other  unconscious 
obligations  of  Homer  to  Northern  lore,  to  the  phenomena  of 
icebergs  in  his  description  of  the  isle  of  Aeolus,  and  to  the 
northern  legend  of  the  ferrymen  of  the  dead  in  his  account 
of  the  Phseacians,  would  similarly  be  explained  as  confused 
reminiscences  rather  than  as  garbled  reports  gained  from 
Phoenician  mariners. 

A  similar  origin  may  underlie  the  Persian  description  of 
the  Aryas'  land  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Yendidad,  where 
•  Od.  xi.  14-19.         t  Od.  x.  119.         }  Od.  x.  81-«. 
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'the  winter  months  are  ten,  and  the  months  of  aummer  two, 
and  these  cold  for  the  waters,  cold  for  the  earth,  cold  for  the 
trees ;  and  winter  falls  there,  with  the  worst  of  its  plagnes.' 

In  the  essay  in  which  Van  den  Oheyn  undertakes  to  tra- 
verse the  arguments  of  Penka,  apart  from  partial  demnrrers 
npon  the  anthropological  side,  which  Penka  himself  con- 
siders and  overrules,  there  is  little  to  invalidate  the  camn- 
lative  strength  of  the  case  which  he  has  made  ont,  and 
which  at  present  offers  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
synthesis  that  exists  of  problems  which  are  scarcely  likely 
to  attain  complete  historic  certitude. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THE    UNSEEN   UNIVERSE  BY 

THE   AID   OF    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  ISAAC  ROBERTS,   F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  Universe  about  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  address  yon 
this  evening  is  in  the  boundless  space  which  surrounds  the 
earth,  and  consists,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends, 
of  a  sun,  planets,  satellites,  comets,  stars,  and  nebulsB.  The 
two  latter,  the  stars  and  nebulsB,  will  occupy  chiefly  our 
attention  this  evening,  and,  in  order  to  justify  the  title  of 
this  address,  I  shall  first  briefly  glance  at  the  celestial  objects 
which  have  already  been  seen,  though  seen  only  by  a  limited 
number  of  persons,  and  then  show  some  of  the  latest  exten- 
sions of  human  vision  by  the  aid  of  photography. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  back  in  time  280  years  (1610), 
when  the  most  learned  men  were  content  to  know  that  the 
earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  sun  and  stars 
subsidiary  to  it,  and,  having  no  optical  aids,  their  eyes  would 
enable  them  to  count  some  8000  of  the  stars,  and  these, 
together  with  the  earth,  would  be  to  them  the  extent  of  the 
universe  as  then  known;  but  a  change  was  at  hand,  for 
Galileo  had  invented  a  telescope,  a  marvellous  instrument, 
that  showed  vastly  greater  numbers  of  stars,  and  also,  that 
some  of  them  presented  strange  appearances.  The  telescope 
was  only  a  little  one,  about  the  size  of  this  (shown J,  but 
mach  inferior  in  quality.  With  it  he  saw  the  lunar  craters, 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  ring  of  Saturn,  the  phases  of 
Venus,  the  spots  on  the  sun,  and  many  other  marvels  of  the 
sky,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  formed  parts  of  the  unseen 
universe,  and  were  quite  unknown  previously  to  mankind. 
Buring  the  centuries  that  have  passed  away  between  the 
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time  when  Galileo  lived  and  the  present,  the  developments 
of  the  telescope  in  perfection  and  in  power  and  size  have,  as 
we  all  know,  been  very  great,  and  since  the  time  of  Sir 
William  Herschell  (1780),  the  improvements  have  proceeded 
by  leaps  and  bounds ;  but  as  it  is  not  a  part  of  my  snbject 
this  evening  to  trace  the  history  of  astronomical  instmmentSi 
I  shall  limit  my  references  to  a  few  of  the  very  large 
telescopes  which  are  of  recent  construction,  and  then  place 
before  yon  delineated  records  of  some  of  the  revelations 
concerning  the  unseen  universe  which  by  their  aid  have 
been  made  manifest. 

Sir  William  Herschell  was  the  first  to  construct  a 
reflecting  telescope  of  the  large  aperture  of  four  feet,  and 
forty  feet  focal  length.  It  was  completed  just  one  hundred 
years  ago — in  1789,  and  by  skilful  and  untiring  energy  in 
using  it  till  he  was  upwards  of  four  score  years  of  age,  ho 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  a  vast  number  of  the 
secrets  of  the  unseen  universe.  The  great  Herschell  tele- 
scope was  followed  by  one  still  larger,  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Bosse  between  the  years  1822  and  1845.  The  speculum  is 
six  feet  in  diameter  and  fifty-four  feet  focal  length.  (Shown 
on  the  screen  and  described.) 

Our  illustrious  townsman,  the  late  William  Lassell, 
constructed  a  reflecting  telescope  of  four  feet  aperature  and 
took  it  to  Malta,  where  he  observed  with  it  close  double  stars, 
nebulsB,  planets,  and  their  satellites.  (Photo  shown  on  the 
screen  cmd  described.)  A  drawing  of  it  is  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xxxvi. 

Mr.  Newall  at  Gateshead  has  a  refracting  telescope  of 
twenty-five  inches  aperture,  made  by  Cooke  of  York,  and  it 
was  the  first  large  one  of  this  class  that  was  made  up  to  the 
year  1870.     (Photo  shown  on  the  screen  and  described.) 

Since  1870  the  large  telescopes,  both  of  the  reflecting  and 
refracting   class,    have   been   rapidly   multiplied   in    several 
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countries;  one  is  erected  at  Melbonrne,  another  at  Nice, 
and  another  in  Vienna.  In  America  there  are  several  large 
refractors,  the  latest  and  by  far  the  largest  of  them  is  at 
Mount  Hamilton  in  California,  and  was  presented  to  the 
nation  by  the  late  James  Lick.  The  object  glass  is  thirty- 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  forty-six  feet  focal  length. 
{Photo  shown  on  the  screen  and  described.) 

All  the  telescopes  to  which  I  have  so  far  referred  are  oon- 
stmcted  for  observing  celestial  objects  with  the  eye  directly 
applied  to  them,  bat  dnring  the  past  five  years  another  form 
of  telescope  has  been  constructed  for  exclusively  photographic 
application.  At  present,  or  rather  until  the  end  of  last  year, 
only  two  such  telescopes  of  comparatively  large  size  were  in 
existence.  One  of  them,  a  18-inch  refractor,  was  made  by 
the  Brothers  Henry  for  the  Paris  observatory,  and  the  other, 
a  20-inch  reflector  was  made  for  me  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb 
of  Dublin.     {Photo  shown  on  the  screen  and  described.) 

We  have  now  considered  with  sufficient  detail  for  the 
present  the  gigantic  and  costly  instruments  that  have  with 
utmost  ingenuity  and  perfection  been  constructed  with  the 
object  of  wresting  some  of  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  unseen 
universe,  so  as  to  reveal  them  to  us,  and  thereby  increase 
our  knowledge.  We  will  now  pass  on  to  examine  some  of 
the  records  concerning  the  secrets  themselves,  as  they  have 
with  the  greatest  care  and  labour  been  presented  to  us  by 
the  several  eminent  astronomers,  who  have  spent  most  of 
their  lives  in  using  the  instruments  for  this  purpose.  The 
evidence  which  they  have  left  for  us,  will  best  be  appreciated 
and  understood  if  I  show  you  on  the  screen  drawings  of 
some  of  the  objects  as  they  were  made  by  eye  observations 
with  the  large  telescopes,  and  simultaneously  show  the  same 
objects  as  they  are  now  revealed  to  us  by  the  aid  of  photo- 
graphy. 

Catalogues  of  stars  and  nebuIaB  have  been  made  by  many 
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agtronomersy  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  largest 
modern  catalogue  was  made  by  Argelander,  the  great 
German  astronomer,  at  Bonn,  between  the  years  1852  and 
1862.  The  telescope  he  used  for  the  work  was  only  about 
three  inches  aperture,  and  by  its  aid  he  charted  824,000 
stars  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  sky,  and,  as  an 
illustration,  we  will  now  project  upon  the  left-hand  screen 
that  portion  of  the  sky  comprised  within  a  circle  of  one 
degree  radius  with  the  North  Pole  as  the  centre.  Within 
this  circle  Argelander  has,  with  much  labour,  charted  88 
stars ;  and  upon  the  right-hand  screen  we  project,  for  simul- 
taneous comparison,  a  photograph  of  the  same  sky  space, 
showing  1,270  stars  which  were  accurately  charted  in  one 
and  a  half  hour's  time.  As  another  illustration,  we  will  pro- 
ject upon  the  left-hand  screen  a  portion  of  the  sky  in  the 
constellation  Cygnus,  where  Argelander  has  charted  94  stars, 
and,  for  comparison,  throw  upon  the  right-hand  screen  a 
photograph  of  the  same  region,  taken  with  an  exposure  of 
only  one  hour,  which  shows  more  than  16,000  stars.  It  will 
be  apparent  to  you,  even  on  casual  inspection,  that  the  power 
of  registering  the  positions,  numbers,  and  magnitudes  of  the 
stars  with  accuracy  is  now  in  our  hands,  and  we  may  further 
assert  that  it  is  so  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
race ;  but  great  as  the  advance  is  in  the  method  of  charting 
the  stars  by  photography,  there  is  another  of  as  great 
importance  in  the  delineation  of  nebuls,  a  class  of  celestial 
objects  that  has  hitherto  remained  a  puzzle  to  all  astrono- 
mers, notwithstanding  the  closest  scrutiny  and  study  by  the 
aid  of  the  great  instruments  that  have  been  made  to  examine 
them.  The  nebulsB  have,  by  spectrum  analysis,  been  proved 
to  be  gaseous— to  consist  of  various  gases  in  a  hot  glowing 
state — or  else,  as  Mr.  Lockyer  has  recently  suggested,  of 
solid  particles  of  matter  colliding  against  each  other  in 
space,  with  such  force  that  they  are  pulverized  and  converted 


THE    DUMBBELL    NEBULA    IN    VULPECULA. 

From  a  Photograph  taken  at  Maghnll  on  the  8rd  October,  1888, 
Bt  Isaac  Roberts. 
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into  a  glowing  gas,  with  the  result  that  we  are  enabled  to  see 
them,  and  to  analyse  them  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope. 
Laplace  (1799)  long  ago  speculated  that  of  sach  sta£f  the 
son,  the  stars,  and  all  worlds  are  made,  and  the  evidence 
obtained  by  photography  is  rapidly  accumulating  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  which  tends  to  show,  like  spectrum 
analysis,  that  the  nebular  hypothesis  will  probably  soon  be 
capable  of  demonstration  ;  but  I  am  anticipating  a  little, 
and  must  now  draw  your  attention  to  the  nebula  that 
appears  on  the  photograph  thrown  upon  the  left-hand  screen. 
It  is  known  as  the  Dumbbell  nebula,  in  Tulpecula,  and  for 
comparison  with  it,  we  show  upon  the  right-hand  screen  a 
photograph  of  a  drawing  of  it  by  the  eminent  astronomer, 
TrouYellot,  and  also  a  drawing  by  Lassell.  Both  drawings 
have  been  most  carefully  made,  and  are  the  best  delineations 
of  the  object  that  we  have,  but  you  can  see,  by  comparing 
them  with  the  photograph,  that  important  details  which  are 
essential  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  character  of  the 
nebula  are  not  shown.  The  photograph  shows  a  globular 
nebula  surrounded  by  a  nebulous  rounded  ring,  which  gives 
the  globular  mass  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  dumbbell, 
or  an  hour  glass.     Annexed  is  a  copy  of  the  photograph. 

Another  nebula  that  has  been  closely  studied  by  astron- 
omers is  the  great  Orion  nebula.  Several  drawings  have  been 
made  of  it,  but  the  most  elaborate  is  that  by  Lord  Kosse, 
with  the  six-foot  reflector,  which  occupied  in  its  preparation 
**  every  available  hour  during  seven  seasons."  On  the  left 
hand  screen  is  a  photo-copy  of  Lord  Rosse's  drawing,  and  on 
the  right-hand  screen  a  photograph  of  the  nebula,  which  I 
took  on  the  4th  February,  1889.  There  are  several  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  drawing  and  the  photograph,  and 
our  sympathy  is  strongly  drawn  to  the  patient  delineators 
who,  during  seven  seasons  of  the  winter  months,  stood  on 
exposed  platforms,  without  cover  or  shelter,  to  watch  and 
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draw  again  and  again  the  mnltitudinous  and  diffienlt  details 
and  fine  shadings  that  are  shown  on  the  drawing,  hut  when 
the  resnlt  is  compared  with  the  photograph,  which  was  taken 
with  an  exposure  of  only  three  and  a  half  hours,  we  are 
compelled  to  call  the  work  of  the  delineators  crude  and 
unsatisfactory,  not  through  want  of  skill  on  their  part,  but 
on  account  of  the  great  difficulties  of  seeing  and  drawing 
such  faint  misty  matter. 

Annexed  is  a  copy  of  the  photograph. 

The  group  of  stars  known  as  the  Pleiades  has  been  seru- 
tinised  by  all  the  astronomers  possessing  large  telescopes, 
but  only  in  a  vague,  disputable  manner,  has  it  been  by  some 
asserted,  and  denied  by  others,  that  they  saw  some  nebulo- 
sity amongst  the  group,  though  the  Merope  nebula  is  easily 
seen.  Prof.  Weiss,  of  Vienna,  who  observes  with  the  27-in. 
Grubb  refractor,  prepared  a  drawing  of  what  he  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  as  nebulaB,  and  on  the  left-hand  screen  is 
shown  a  photo-copy  of  his  drawing.  On  the  right-hand 
screen  is  also  shown  a  photograph  of  the  Pleiades,  which  I 
took  on  the  8th  December,  1888,  with  an  exposure  of  four 
hours,  and  it  shows  the  same  extent  of  nebulosity  as  that 
which  my  photograph  taken  in  December,  1886,  proved  for 
the  first  time  to  be  in  this  group  of  stars.  There  is  no 
resemblance  traceable  between  the  drawing  and  the  photo- 
graph, though  Prof.  Weiss  is  one  of  the  most  competent 
and  careful  of  observers. 

Annexed  is  a  copy  of  the  photograph. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  nebuls  is  the  Great 
Nebula  in  Andromeda,  which  on  a  clear  night  appears  to  the 
naked  eye  as  a  small  patch  of  diffused  faint  light.  Many 
drawings  of  it  have  been  made,  but  that  by  Trouvelot  is  the 
best  of  them,  a  photo*  copy  of  which  is  shown  on  the  left 
hand  screen,  and,  for  comparison  with  it,  a  photograph  of 
the  nebula  which  I  took  on  the  29th  December,  1888,  with 


THE    GREAT    NEBULA    IN    ORION. 


From  a  Photograph  taken  at  Maghnll  on  the  4th  Febmary,  1889, 
Bt  Isaac  Robbbts. 


NEBUL>€    IN    THE    PLEIADES, 
From  a  Photograph  taken  at  Magholl  on  the  8th  December,  1888, 

Bt  ISAIC  BOBBBTB. 


THE   GREAT    NEBULA    IN    ANDROMEDA. 


From  a  Photograph  taken  at  Magbnll  on  the  29tb  December,  1888, 
Bt  Isaac  Bobbbtb. 
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an  exposare  of  four  hoars.  The  drawing  shows  an  irregalar 
extension  of  nebulosity,  with  a  condensation  in  the  middle, 
and  two  dark  streaks  pointing  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel 
with  the  greatest  elongation,  both  streaks  beginning  and 
ending  abruptly.  The  photograph,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a 
very  different  interpretation,  for  it  shows  the  nebula  to  be  a 
symmetrical  oval  one,  having  rings  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  Saturn,  and  with  a  dense  central  condensation. 
The  dark  streaks  are  seen  to  be  divisions  between  the  rings, 
which  are  on  a  scale  so  vast  that  the  mind  is  unable  to 
realise  either  their  size  or  the  distance  of  the  nebula  from 
the  earth. 

Annexed  is  a  photograph  of.  the  nebula. 

You  can  now,  I  trust,  form  some  idea,  though  it  may  be 
vague,  of  the  stellar  universe,  and  probably  the  widening  out 
of  our  conception  of  its  vastness  will  have  impressed  you 
most  powerfully.  Three  centuries  ago  men  believed  the 
universe  to  consist  of  some  three  thousand  small  bodies 
called  stars,  and  that  they  were  subsidiary  to  the  earth. 
One  century  ago,  nay,  even  thirty  years  ago,  few  astronomers 
would  have  ventured  to  teach  that  there  were  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  stars  in  existence,  and  the  most  eminent 
astronomers  of  the  present  day  would,  so  recently  as  four 
years  ago,  not  feel  themselves  jastified  in  asserting  that  the 
great  telescopes  could  show  more  than  fifty  millions;  but  now 
that  the  photographs,  some  of  which  you  have  just  seen,  show 
more  than  sixteen  thousand  stars  on  the  small  space  of  four 
square  degrees  of  sky,  a  space  that  would  be  covered  by  a 
sixpenny  piece  held  out  at  arm's  length  from  the  eye,  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  and  then  to  infer  with  considerable  con- 
fidence that  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  and  seventy 
millions  of  stars,  and  when  we  have  brought  ourselves  to 
realise  this  probability,  fortified  as  it  is  by  photography,  that 
the  longer  we  expose  a  prepared  plate  to  a  clear  sky,  even 
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where  not  one  star  is  visible  to  eyesight,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  stars  imprinted  apon  it,  then,  what  is  more 
natural  than  the  inference  that  the  stars  are  strewn  over  the 
infinite  space  as  thickly  crowded  as  if  we  were  looking  at  a 
cload  of  dast,  of  which  the  particles  are  innumerable.  We 
know  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  particles  in  the  dast 
cloud,  but  who  shall  say  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  stellar 
universe  ? 

What  are  the  myriads  of  stars  we  now  know  to  exist? 
They  are  not  worlds,  for  they  are  intensely  hot  masses,  like 
the  sun,  and  are  at  distances  so  great  that  the  nearest  to  ds 
yet  found  amongst  them  is  225,000  times  greater  than  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.     Each  one  of  them  may 
be  larger  than  the  sun,  and  each  one  may  be  the  centre  and 
governor  of  a  system  of  planets  or  worlds,  and  each  world 
may  be  the  colony  of  some  forms  of  life,  but  these  are,  at 
present,  speculations,  and  man  may  never  be  able  to  demon- 
strate  the  truth   of  them ;    but   with  our   ever-increasing 
powers  of  observation,  and  ability  to  obtain  and  preserve  for 
future   correlation,   accurate   records   of   the  positions  and 
magnitudes  of  some  millions  of  the  stars,  our  successors  in 
the  near  future  will  be  able  to  deduce  from  them  the  laws 
that  govern  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  the  stars,  for  they 
are  alike,  every  one  of  them,  in  rapid  motion,  so  as  ultimately 
to  reduce  what  now  appears  to  us  like  chaos  to  such  order 
that  the  course  in  space  of  the  star-suns,  as  well  as  our  solar 
system,  will  be  known,  and  the  astronomers  of  the  future 
will  watch  each  star-sun,  leading  his  train  of  planets  round 
about  their  gigantic  orbits,  where  one  revolution  may  occupy 
thousands,  or  even  millions,  of  years  in  its  accomplishment, 
with  the  clearness  that  we  can  now  watch  the  revolution  of 
the  microscopic  speck  of  dust  man  proudly  calls  the  Earth  in 
865  days.      The  nebulse   also  may   be  watched   from  the 
gaseous  state  to  the  state  of  solidification,  and  new  worlds 
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be  seeD  to  be  evolved  from  material  air.  All  these  and  more 
are  now  conceived  to  be  possibilities  of  the  fatnrOi  though 
conntless  years  may  elapse  before  man  can  demonstrate 
them;  bat,  if  Hipparcus,  in  the  year  128  b.o.,  had  been 
able  to  photograph  the  sky  as  we  now  can  do,  what  marvels 
and  mysteries  should  we  now  be  able  to  unravel ;  but  vain  is 
regret,  our  work  is  to  make  the  records  in  the  present,  so 
that  our  successors,  on  or  before  the  year  a.d.  8889,  will  be 
in  possession  of  some  of  the  grand  secrets  which  we  are  only 
permitted  to  enjoy  in  anticipation  and  in  hope. 
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THE  CHANGES  OF  DYNASTY,  AND  OF  NATIONAL, 
POLITICAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS  SENTIMENT  IN 
FEANCE,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  FRENCH 
COINAGE  FROM  600  B.C.  TO  THE  PRESENT 
TIME. 

Bt  J.  BIRKBECK  NEVINS,  M.D.,  Lond. 

Thb  nnmeroas,  rapid,  and  important  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Frenoh  coinage,  both  in  its  designs  and  its 
legends,  daring  the  last  hundred  years  (1789  to  1889)'  first 
suggested  the  idea  embodied  in  the  title  of  the  following 
paper — a  theme  which  has  not  apparently  been  developed  by 
other  numismatists.  This  circumstance  is  not  surprising, 
for  in  looking  at  the  French  coinage  previous  to  1789,  one 
of  its  most  striking,  if  not  actually  the  most  striking,  of  its 
features  is  its  intense  conservatism — the  same  legends  and 
the  same  devices  having  been  preserved  for  hundreds  of  years 
in  succession  almost  without  change. 

In  looking  backward,  however,  through  the  whole  period 
of  French  coinage,  changes  of  interest  may  be  traced  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  changes  of  dynasty  in  that  country, 
dating  back  from  the  time  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  500  years  b.o.  ;  and  by  the  study  of 
these  ancient  changes  the  interest  and  importance  of  the 
modem  ones  can  be  more  fully  appreciated.  It  will  be 
necessary  therefore  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  ancient  as 
well  as  of  the  modem  coinages,  though  the  earlier  ones 
exhibit  nothing  of  the  striking  features  which  succeed  each 
other  so  rapidly  during  the  last  hundred  years. 


b04       the  changes  of  dynasty,  etc.,  in  france, 

Greek  Colonial  or  Gaulish  Period,  500  b.c.  to  60 

The    first    French    coins — termed    Gaulish — are    tl 
which   have    been    found    in    the   old    Greek   coloniec 
*  Marseilles,  and  on  the  Mediterranean.     These  are  stan 

by  the  usual  characteristics  of  Greek  coins,  viz.,  the  e; 
or  the  emblem  of  a  Greek  divinity,  and  the  Greek  let 
in  which  the  name  of  the  city  is  inscribed — as  MAS 
AIHT12N  for  Marseilles.  But  as  Gaul  gradually  came  ui 
the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  the  Greek  divine  embl 
disappear,  and  the  head  of  a  Boman  emperor  takes  t 
place,  while  the  Greek  are  replaced  by  Boman  letten 
NEM.  COL.  (colony  of  Nismes),  or  by  IMP.  CAES 
etc.  The  Greek  coinage  lasted  from  about  500  b.c. 
50  B.C.,  after  which  the  Boman  coinage  prevailed  until 
power  was  eventually  superseded  by  Clovis  and  his  Fn 
about  A.D.  500. 

Merovingian  Dynasty,  600  to  741  a.d. 

The  early  Frankish  dynasty,  founded  by  Clovis  under 
title  of  the  *'  Merovingian  Kings,"  continued  for  about 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  their  coinage  has  many 
^  teresting  characteristics.    It  is  distinguished  by  being  aln 

entirely  golden,'*'  even  in  that  semi-barbarous  period,  am 
almost  every  instance  the  obverse  is  stamped  with  the 
of  the  sovereign,   whose  name  is    generally  indicated 
Roman  letters  encircling  it,  but  it  never  contains  th^  titl 

King.    The  characterising  kingly  feature  present  upon  m 

« * 

*  The  probable  explanation  of  this  almost  exelosively  golden  mon< 
«  that  the  Merovingians  immediately  followed  the  Romans,  who  left  aboi] 

^  *ilver  and  bronze  money,  and  a  moderate  amonnt  of  gold  was,  therefor< 

that  was  required  in  addition.  Bat  daring  the  250  years  of  the  Merovii 
Dynasty  the  ooontry  had  become  impoverished  by  continual  warfare 
diminished  trade,  and  by  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (800)  it  coold  no  h 
support  a  golden  carreney,  and  silver  was  exolasively  nsed  until  the  tii 
Louis  IX  (1226),  who  again  introduced  a  golden  coinage. 
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of  the  coins  is  the  long  carling  hair  hanging  down  the  neck, 
which  gave  to  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  the  name  of  "  Bois 
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Chevelnres,"  or  the  'Mong  haired  kings,"  the  privilege  of 

wearing  the  hair  long  being  at  that  time  limited  to  the  royal 

race. 

Carlovingian  Dynasty,  741-987  a.d. 

The  Merovingian  dynasty  terminated  in  741  by  the 
accession  of  Pepin,  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  and 
the  coinage  then  underwent  a  remarkable  change.  Gold 
ahnost  entirely  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  silver 
coinage  ;  and  while  nearly  every  Merovingian  coin  exhibited 
the  bast  of  the  king,  scarcely  one  of  the  Carlovingian  coins 
has  snch  an  effigy  upon  it. 

The  king's  head  is  replaced  by  a  cross  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  to  be  the  most  striking  feature,  and  the  name  of  the 
king  is  given  in  strongly  defined  and  easily  legible  Roman 
letters,  or  in  monograms  of  a  curious  and  complicated 
character  which  were  almost  universal  favourites,  of  which 
the  following  example  is  a  good  illustration. 


For  explanation  aee  p.  308. 


These  changes  in  the  features  of  the  coinage  are 
eminently  characteristic  of  Charlemagne  himself,  for  in 
addition  to,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  unceasing  wars,  he  was 
devoted  to  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  the  pro- 
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motion  of  edocation  and  mental  cnltore.  He  is  described  &b 
having  an  onasoallj  fine  personal  appearance,  but  as  being 
indifferent  abont  his  dress  and  outward  adornments.  His 
first  important  war  after  his  accession  was  undertaken 
against  the  Pagan  Saxons,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  them,  but  also  of  compelling  them  to  adopt 
Christianity.  He  surrounded  himself  with  learned  men,  and 
established  yarious  seats  of  education,  and  his  biographer 
Eginhart  relates  that  he  made  persevering  endeayours  to 
learn  to  write,  though  with  very  limited  success. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  each  of  these  features  of 
his  character  is  impressed  upon  his  coinage.  His  Father, 
Pepin  *'  the  Little  "  (le  Bref\  who  had  nothing  to  be  proad 
of  in  his  personal  appearance,  was  a  warrior  pure  and  simple, 
and  his  coinage  reflected  his  character.  It  is  extremely 
scarce,  and  is  of  the  rudest  description,  bearing  upon  its  face 


no  effigy,  but  simply  B.P.,  Bex  Pepinus — King  Pepin.  His 
prowess  and  dominions,  so  well  known  at  the  time,  were 
his  sufficient  monument.  Charlemagne,  like  his  father,  im- 
pressed his  individuality  upon  his  coinage.  His  absence  of 
personal  vanity  and  indifference  about  outward  adornment 
finds  its  expression  in  the  absence  of  his  effigy  on  his  coins.* 
His  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  such  as  he  and  his 
times  knew  it,  is  shown  by  the  cross  and  other  Christian 
emblems  which  are  such  a  marked  feature  of  the  coinage  of 
his  dynasty,  and  his  persevering  but  ineffectual  endeavours 
to  master  continuous  writing,  probably  originated  the 
monogram  as  his  form  of  signature,  E.B.L.S.,  ''  Charles — 

*  There  is  no  known  French  coin  bearing  Chftrlemagne'a  effigy,  but 
there  are  a  few  extremely  rare  Italian  ones  which  have  it. 
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his  mark/'  which  the  art  and  literature  he  so  encoaraged 
gradually  rendered  more  and  more  elaborate,  until  some  of 
these  monograms  are  indeed  complicated  artistic  designs. 

After  haying  thus,  according  to  his  lights,  advanced 
religion,  softened  the  roughness  and  lawlessness  of  his  time 
by  combining  into  one  law-pervading  kingdom  so  many 
contending  people  and  elements,  promoted  art  and  learning 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  stamped  his  character 
upon  the  coinage  for  nearly  five  hundred  years  to  come,  this 
great  monarch  closed  his  life  with  the  words  **  In  manus 
toas  commendo  spiritum  meum  "  {Into  thy  hands  I  coni' 
mend  my  spirit),  leaving  a  noble  example  that  may  be 
followed  with  advantage  in  many  respects  even  in  these  more 
''  enlightened  "  days  of  which  we  are  so  wont  to  make  our 
boast 

In  nearly  every  instance  this  dynasty  inscribed  Rex  upon 
the  coins,  and  GABLVS  BEX  +  on  one  of  Charlemagne's 
coins  is  merely  the  representation  of  all  that  succeeded  him. 
In  addition,  however,  to  the  prominent  Christian  symbol  of 
the  cross,  we  meet  very  early  in  this  dynasty  with  the  letters 
D.  N.  Bex,  Domini  Nomine  Bex,  In  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
king:  and  a  little  later  on  we  meet  with  D.  G.,  or  more  fully 
still,  with  Oratia  Di  Bex  on  the  coins  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
A.D.  868— an  ascription  of  the  throne  to  Divine  Providence 
which  thus  appears  on  the  French  coinage  five  hundred 
years  before  this  religious  expression  is  to  be  found  on  the 
English  money.*  One  form  of  this  ascription  occurs  in  the 
French  coinage  of  this  period  which  is  never  present  on 
the  English  coins.  The  medieval  period  of  French  history 
was  far  more  turbulent,  and  the  reign  of  the  kings,  even 
after  their  accession,  was  cut  short  much  more  frequently 
than  in  our  own  history,  and  of  the  many  troubled  periods  of 

*  It  WM  not  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  1840,  that  D.G.  was  placed 
on  the  Engtish  ooins. 
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the  time,  that  of  Louis  le  Begue,  or  the  Stammerer,  a.d. 
877,  was  one  of  the  most  troubled. 

Monogram 


The  inscription  on  his  coinage  is  MISERICORDIA  D'l 
REX,  King  by  the  Mercy  or  Pity  of  God,  which  sounds 
sadly  in  accordance  with  his  troubled  accession  to  the 
throne.  His  reign  was  short,  only  two  years,  and  more 
than  usually  troubled,  even  in  those  stormy  times,  for 
before  he  occupied  the  throne  of  France  he  had  lost  Italy, 
Lorraine,  Brittany,  and  Gasoony,  which  had  belonged  to  his 
father,  and  he  was  obliged,  apparently  in  an  exceptionally 
marked  manner,  to  acknowledge  before  the  prelates  and 
nobles  of  France  that  he  only  held  the  throne  by  election  :— 
"  I,  Louis,  appointed  king  by  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  our 
God,  and  by  the  election  of  the  people,  do  promise  the 
people  that  I  will  keep  the  laws  and  statutes"  (Michelet's 
History  of  France,  vol.  i,  p.  102),  and  in  accordance  with 
this  declaration  he  inscribed  upon  his  coinage,  **  King  by  the 
Mercy  of  God,"  not  like  his  forefathers  as  being  unquestion- 
ably king  **  by  the  Grace  of  God." 

The  Capetan  Dynasty,  987-1848. 

The  Carlovingian  dynasty  terminated  a.d.  987,  by  the 
accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  but  the  change  of  dynasty  is 
marked  by  no  immediate  striking  change  in  the  coinage. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  placed  his  effigy  on 
his  coins,  and  Hugh  Capet  himself  did  not  stamp  either  his 
name  or  his  face  upon  his ;  and  his  successors  for  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  simply  recorded  their  names,  and 
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retained  the   emblem   of  the    Cross,  as    in   the   previoas 
dynasty.* 

At  this  date  the  English  coinage  differs  materially  from 
the  French  in  the  title  ascribed  to  the  king.  The  Saxon 
kings,  without  exception,  styled  themselves  Anglomm  Bex- 
King  of  the  Angles — the  people — not  AnglisB  Bex,  King  of 
England ;  and  William  the  Conqueror,  although  conqueror 
in  the  fullest  sense,  and  thereby  the  Feudal  monarch  of  the 
country,  still  adopted  the  title  of  Anglomm  Bex,  perhaps  to 
humour  the  people  by  retaining  the  title  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  their  Saxon  kings.  None,  howeyer,  of 
his  successors  followed  his  example,  and  AnglisB  Bex — King 
of  England— has  been  the  unchanging  title  ever  since.  But 
in  France,  although  the,  Feudal  system  was  even  more  rigor- 
ously imposed  than  in  England,  even  Louis  XI  styled 
himself  only  Francorum  Bex,  and  Francis  I,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  noted  of  the  French  Sovereigns,  still  only 
assumed  the  title  of  Francorum  Bex,  which  continued  upon 
the  coinage  until  the  time  of  Henry  IV  of  Navarre.  He 
was  Lord  of  Beam  and  King  of  Navarre  by  inheritance 
and  when  he  came  to  the  throne  of  France,  although  his 
title  was  partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective,  it  was  still  in 
some  degree  due  to  conquest;  yet  even  he  inscribed  upon  his 
coinage  Francorum  et  NavarrsB  Bex — King  of  the  French 
people,  and  of  the  country  of  Navarre. 

So  the  title  continued  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY,  who 

styled  himself  upon  his  6-sol.  piece,  in  1706,  ''  Ludovicus 

Magnus  Bex,"  Louis,  **  the  great  king,'*  which  title  he  was, 

•  LoniB  IX,  Saint  Lonb  (1226-1270)  introdnoed  a  gold  ooinage  into 
France  for  the  first  time  for  abont  five  hondred  yean,  and  Lonia  XI 
(1498-1615)  plaoed  his  effigy  upon  his  ooins,  an  emblem  of  royalty  whioh 
had  been  absent  from  the  Frenoh  ooinage  for  nearly  seven  hundred  years. 
The  eoins  were  therefore  caUed  *<te8tons*'  (from  te$te,  tite,  head). 
Henry  VII  of  England,  abont  the  same  time,  placed  his  portrfiitt  npon  his 
coins,  but  there  had  been  a  conventional  king's  head  apon  all  the  English 
ooinage  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  long  before  the  Norman  Oonqnest. 
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howeyer,  apparently  willing  to  fortify  by  the  addition  on  the 
reyerse  of  ''Domine  adjuya  nos/'  and  in  1710  he  inscribed 
opon  his  6-denier. piece  ''Boy  de  France  et  de  Nay.,"  this 
being  the  first  time  in  which  the  kingship  of  the  country  was 
claimed  by  a  French  monarch,  and  then  apparently  upon  his 
own  authority  alone.  Bat  who  would  yentnre  to  dispute 
with  ''the  great  king  "  any  claim  that  he  chose  to  make  ? 
And  so  the  title  became  established. 

Louis  XY  made  no  changes  except  the  number  XV  for 
XIY,  and  Louis  XYI  adopted  the  coinage  of  his  predecessors 
without  alteration  until  1789.  But  in  that  year  he  became 
practically  the  prisoner  of  the  National  Conyention,  which 
dictated  a  new  coinage  with  the  title  changed  in  a  significant 
manner.  Although  his  name  and  effigy  still  remained,  "  By 
the  Orace  of  God,"  as  his  titie  to  the  throne,  was  remoyed,* 
and  he'  was  reduced  from  the  rank  of  "Bex  Francue"  to  that 
of  "Boi  des  Francois,"  and  subsequent  eyents,  both  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  show  how  much  importance  was  attached  to 
the  change.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  further  change  of 
legend  around  the  edge  of  the  coins  from  "  Ood  saye  the 
King"  to  "the  Nation,  Law,  and  the  King."  When 
Napoleon  came  to  the  Imperial  power,  he  neyer  described 
himself  as  "  Empereur  de  la  France,"  but  only  as  "  Napo- 
leon, Empereur,"  nor  did  he  eyer  claim  on  his  coins  to  be 
Emperor  D.G.,  or  "  by  the  grace  of  Ood."  His  nephew, 
howeyer,  in  one  single  instance,  yiz.,  in  a  6-franc  pattern 
coinage  in  1868,  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  eleyation  to 
the  position  of  Emperor,  did  lay  daim  to  this  titie  deriyed 

*  It  will  be  in  the  reoolleotion  of  some  penonB  stiU  living  thtt  the 
omiflgion  of  the  letters  D.0.  from  the  first  fioiin  of  Queen  Viotoria,  nibk- 
named  in  coneeqnenoe  **  the  Qodlees  florin,"  prodnoed  anoh  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation against  the  ministry  of  the  day  whioh  had  issued  it,  as  senonsly 
impaired  its  oredit  with  the  nation,  and  eontributed  not  a  little  to  its 
downfall,  whioh  oeonned  shortly  afterwards. — See  Paper  on  *<Bome 
Ooriosities  of  English  Coinage,"  Proceed,  Liverpool  Lit.  and  PkU,  See,, 
lS87-8,pp.888,  884. 
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from  God  (for  he  always  appeared  to  consider  himself  the 
ehild  of  Destiny  in  a  peoaliar  degree),  and  upon  this  6-franc 
piece  was  inscribed  "  Napoleon  III,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  et 
la  Volont6  Nationale,  Empereur  des  Francais/'  bat  the  coin 
was  never  issued  as  currency,  and  the  inscription  has  there- 
fore no  official  authority. 

Both  Napoleons  did  adopt  one  of  the  strictly  monarchical 
forms  of  title,  for  while  both  of  them  placed  their  family 
name  of  Bonaparte  upon  their  first  coinages,  viz.,  ''Bona- 
parte, Premier  Consul,"  1799,  and  **  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte" while  simply  President  of  the  French  Bepublic 
in  1862,  they  both  discarded  the  surname  on  becoming 
Emperor,  and  by  adopting  only  the  Christian  name,  *'  Napo- 
leon, Empereur,"  and  ''Napoleon  III,  Empereur,"  endea- 
youred  so  far  to  associate  themselyes  with  the  order  of  kings 
as  to  imitate  in  this  respect  the  Louis-s,  and  Henrys,  and 
PhiUps  of  France,  and  the  Williams,  and  Edwards,  and 
Georges  of  England,  etc. 

On  Napoleon's  final  deposition  in  1816,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  Bourbon  dynasty,  Louis  XTIII  immediately 
restored  the  title  of  Boi  de  France,  and  Charles  X,  also  a 
Bourbon,  who  succeeded  him  retained  the  title.  But  when 
he  lost  the  throne  in  the  revolution  of  1880,  Louis  Philippe, 
an  Orleanist,  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  his  title  was 
again  limited  to  Boi  des  Francais.  Louis  Napoleon,  in  the 
period  of  his  Empire  in  1868,  was  "Napoleon  III,  Empereur 
des  Francais,"  but  in  his  later  issues  he  dropped  the  "  des 
Francais"  and  styled  himself  simply  "Napoleon  HE, 
Empereur." 

To  Englishmen,  accustomed  to  the  unchallenged  title  of 
King  of  England  throughout  the  whole  period  of  about  eight 
hundred  years  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  diflference 
between  the  two  titles  does  not,  at  first  sight,  appear 
yer;  important,  but  the  controversy  connected   with  the 
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title  of  '•  Deutscher  Kaiser,"  "  Oerman  Emperor,''  not 
"  Emperor  of  Germany,"  bestowed  upon  the  late  Kaiser 
William,  shows  that  the  difference  was  held  to  be  one  of 
important  principle,  not  only  in  France,  bat  in  Germany  also. 
The  Bnssian  title  of  ''  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,"  is  in 
accordance  with  the  difference  in  national  thought  respecting 
the  Czar  of  Rvsda  and  the  German  Kaiser,  who  has  never 
either  possessed  or  claimed  the  despotic  aathority  of  the 
Muscovite  rulers.  The  title  "  Emperor  of  Germany  "  is  not 
unfrequently  employed,  not  only  in  popular  conversation,  but 
even  in  newspapers  and  works  of  leading  rank,*  but  it  has 
never  been  possessed  by  even  the  greatest  of  the  German 
emperors,  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  takes  rank  as  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  of  their  emperors  since  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  was  never  styled  Emperor  of  Germany 
upon  his  coinage.  On  one  of  them  he  is  inscribed — Carolus 
Y  Bomanorum  Imperator  Semper  Augustus— and  in  another, 
in  abbreviated  form,  Carolus  D.  G.  Bom.  Imp.  Hisp.  Bex- 
Dux.  Burg.  Z  (et)  Brab.  But  the  title  German  Emperor,  not 
Germanus  Imperator,  Emperor  of  Germany,  is  unmistakably 
shown  in  a  thaler  of  1646,  which  is  inscribed  ''Victoria 
Invictiss  :  C ABOLI  V  Imperatoria  Germanici  Semper  Aug : 
Whilst  the  position  of  German  Emperor  was  still 
regarded  as  belonging  by  hereditary  right  to  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty,  the  title  of  the  reigning  monarch  was  ''Emperor 
of  the  Bomans — always  Augustus,"  but  never  Emperor  of 
Germany.     On  the  coinage  of  1788  is  inscribed  Josephus  11, 

*  By  an  Artiole  of  the  Imperial  Constitation  '*  The  King  of  Prussia 
shall  ez-officio  be  President  of  the  (Confederation,  and  bear  the  title  of 
German  Emperor  "  (Deutscher  Kaiser).  This  title  was  adopted  to  meet  the 
hereditary  rights  of  the  other  German  Sovereigns.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  invested  by  his  Brother  Kings  with  certain  exeontive  fnnctions,  and 
especially  with  the  command  of  all  the  Gherman  forces,  not  as  their 
superior,  but  as  primut  inter  paretf  and  his  title,  as  inscribed  upon  his  first 
coinage  as  Emperor,  in  1870  is  **  Wilbelm— Deutscher  Kaiser— K5nig  von 
Preussen."     William — Oerman  Emperor — King  of  Prtutia, 
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D.6.R.I.S.A.  Germ.  Hung.  Bo.  Rex. — Arch.  Anstriae,  D. 
Bnrg.  Loth.,  M.D.,  Het.  1783— which  means  "  Joseph  II," 
D.G.  Romanomm  Imperator  Semper  Augustus, — Germanise, 
HungarisB,  BohemisB,  Rex. — Archdux  AustriflB— Dux  Burgun- 
dias — ^LotharingisB  (Lorraine)  Magnus  Dux  Hereditarius. 
{Rex  but  not  Imperator  Germanic.) 

Brazil. 

There  is  no  more  singular  form  of  an  Emperor's  title 
than  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  Petrus  II.,  D.G., 
Const.  Imp.  bt  Pbrp.  Bras.  Dkf.  {Peter  IL,  D.G.,  Con- 
stitutional Emperor  and  Perpetual  Defender  of  Brazil) ,  and 
its  history  is  interesting. 

Terrified  by  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  Napoleon  in 
1807,  Dom  John  VI,  "  Lord  of  Brazil "  (Dominus  BrasiliaB), 
who  was  at  that  time  Regent  of  Portugal  in  consequence  of 
the  queen's  mental  imbecility,  left  Lisbon  in  an  English 
man-of-war,  and  sailed  to  Brazil  for  safety.  He  was  warmly 
welcomed  there,  and  in  1816  promulgated  a  decree  changing 
the  title  from  "  Dominus  "  to  **  Rex  BrasiliaB."  His  mother 
died  the  following  year,  and  he  became  ''Rex  Portugallse 
AlgarbiaB  et  BrasiliflB."  But  his  subsequent  conduct  alienated 
the  Brazilians,  and  Napoleon  being  no  longer  a  power,  he 
returned  to  Lisbon  in  1821,  leaving  his  son,  Dom  Pedro,  as 
Viceroy  in  Brazil. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Brazil  would  no  longer 
remain  a  mere  dependency  of  Portugal,  and  Pedro  was  urged 
on  all  hands — by  the  Provincial  Governments  and  by  the 
soldiery— to  head  the  movement  for  independence,  and  allow 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign.  He  decided  at  last 
(apparently  with  the  approbation  of  his  father  from  Lisbon) 
to  assume  the  headship  himself,  which  he  did  on  the  7th 
September,  1822,  the  Town  Council  of  the  capital  having 
already  declared  him  '*  Defender  of  the  Empire  "  during  his 
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absenee  in  another  part  of  the  conntry.  On  the  24th  Mareh, 
1824,  he  took  the  oath  to  the  Gonstitation,  and  on  the  29ih 
of  August,  1826,  he  was  acknowledged  by  Portugal  as 
"  Pedro  I,  Emperor  of  Brazil/'  and  the  independenoe  of  the 
country  was  complete. 

His  affection  for  the  country,  and  his  realization  of  the 
requirements  of  the  times,  induced  him,  proprio  mntu,  to  pro- 
pose a  Constitution  which  was  framed  with  singular  wisdom, 
and  has  resulted  in  almost  unexampled  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  in  that  country.  In  the  selection  of  the  title  of 
**  Emperor  "  of  Brazil  instead  of  *'  King,"  he  was  influenced 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  country  over  which  he  would  rule. 
Europe  is  estimated  to  contain  about  three  million  square 
miles,  and  Brazil  contains  about  two  millions  and  a  half.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  that  the  title  of  **  kingdom  '*  was  inap- 
plicable to  such  an  extent  of  country,  and  that  "  empire  " 
was  the  only  appropriate  designation.  Dom  Pedro  therefore 
became  ''  Emperor,"  and  as  he  had  himself  proposed  the 
Constitution,  he  became  ''Constitutional  Emperor."  The 
title  already  bestowed  by  the  Capital  of  *'  Defender  of  the 
Empire"  was  retained;  and  as  by  the  Constitution  the 
throne  was  made  hereditary,  he  became  ''  Perpetual  Defen- 
der," on  the  ancient  principle  that — "The  king  is  dead, 
long  live  the  king." 

Thus  this  remarkable  title  grew  up,  and  long  may  the 
Empire  of  Brazil  flourish  under  such  wise  rule  as  that  of 
the  present  monarch—Petrus  11.  D.O.  Const.  Imp.  et  Perp. 
Bras.  Def. 

But  to  return  to  the  changes  in  the  French  coinage 
during  the  lifetime  of  Louis  XVI.  Not  only  was  his  title 
changed  by  the  Convention,  but  the  monarchical  emblem  of 
the  Flewr-de-Lya,  surmounted  by  the  crown,  was  removed, 
and  also  the  encircling  legend  Benedictum  Sit  Nomen 
Domini.    Both  of  these  had  been  present  without  interrup- 
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tion  upon  the  French  coinage  from  the  time  of  Saint  Louis 
(Louis  IX  A.D.  1226),  and  so  pre-eminently  high  did  the  Fleur- 
de-Lys  stand  in  the  monarchical  estimation,  that  Louis  XIY 
inscribed  upon  one  of  his  coins  (a  Lit  d'argent)  the  legend 
to  surround  the  flowers  ''Domine  Elegisti  Lilium  Tibi/' 
(0  Lord  thou  hast  chosen  the  lUy  for  thyself).  Napoleon 
made  no  claim  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  past  kingly  race 
or  a  representatiye  of  the  kingly  traditions,  and  the  Fleur- 
de-Lys  never  appears  on  his  coinage,  but  it  was  again 
assumed  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII,  and  by  his 
successor  Charles  X.  When,  howeyer,  Louis  Philippe 
became  king  by  election,  the  national  sentiment  would  no 
longer  sanction  its  retention,  and  the  Fleur-de-Lys  finally 
disappeared  from  the  French  coinage,  after  having  held  its 
place  there  for  above  660  years. 

Not  only,  however,  was  the  royal  emblem  removed  from 
the  coinage  before  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  but  it  was 
replaced  by  a  revolutionary  emblem  of  a  most  pronounced 
character.  A  winged  figure — to  symbolize  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  principle  or  belief  still  entertained  at  that  time — ^is 
introduced  inscribing  upon  a  large  tablet  the  word  "  Con- 
stitution," encircled  by  the  legend  **  Regno  de  Loi."  In 
another  coin  *'  Les  hommes  sont  Egaux  devant  la  Loi "  is 
the  inscription  upon  the  tablet,  and  **  Liberte— Egalite  '*  is 
inscribed  above  it.  In  the  year  of  the  king's  execution  a 
new  coin  was  issued,  upon  the  obverse  of  which  is  inscribed 
''Bepublique  Francaise"  and  the  reverse  has  a  pair  of 
balanced  scales  with  the  same  motto,  indicative  of  this  new 
principle  in  French  national  life,  ''Liberty — ^Egalitd,"  and 
the  Gallie  Cook  also  is  introduced  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
coinage.* 

*  *'  The  Oottk  was  introdaoed  on  the  aBsumptioii,  sinee  then  dispntod, 
thai  it  was  the  lymbol  of  the  andent  Ganla,  who,  howeyer,  are  never 
neofded  as  having  eanied  it  on  their  bannere,  but  the  most  poeitiye  doea- 
I  tend  to  eitabliih  that  it  waa  the  Franks— thirteen  oentnries  after- 
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Bat  DOW  (1798)  the  king  is  dead,  and  the  Reyolntionary 
Republic  is  symbolized  for  the  first  time  apon  some  of  the 
money  by  a  figure  of  Minerva  crowned,  if  we  may  so  express 


it,  with  the  Cap  of  Liberty.  The  inscription  is  '*  Republiqoe 
Francaise,"  and  upon  the  obverse  of  the  large  silver  coins 
then  issued  was  placed  another  of  the  emblematical  designs 
of  Dupre's,'*'  consisting  of  three  figures  grouped  together — one 
female  figure  indicating  Liberty  by  her  Cap  of  Liberty; 
another  female  figure  indicating  ''  Equality  "  by  the  equi- 
lateral triangle  in  her  hand ;  and  both  sustained  by  the 
emblem  of  ''  Strength,**  in  the  form  of  Hercules,  between 
them,  clothed  with  his  Nemoean  lion*s  skin. 

The  origin  of  the  Cap  of  Liberty  is  ancient  and  interest- 
ing. We  have  no  information  as  to  the  material  of  which 
the  so-called  hats  worn  by  Shadrach  and  his  princely  com- 
panions in  Babylon  were  made,  but  about  that  time  the  art  of 
making  felt  was  known  among  the  nations  around  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  it  was  employed  so  habitually  for  making  head- 
coverings  in  Phrygia,  in  which  Troy  was  situated,  that  the 
name  "  Phrygian  Cap  **  (or  *'  Pileus "  as  it  was  afterwards 
called  by  the  Bomans)  has  become  permanently  associated 

wards, — who  originated  the  Oallio  Cook.*' — Barthelemy,  Nouveau  Man. 
NumU.f  du  Moyen  Age,  p.  68.  When  Napoleon  changed  **  Bepoblique 
Frauoaiae'*  into  "Empire  Franoais'*  on  the  5-frano  pieoe,  he  remoTed 
the  Cook  as  weU  as  the  name  of  *'  Bepnhlie,"  bnt  it  has  appeared  again  opoo 
the  Bepnblioan  gold  20-fraDO  pieoe  of  1887,  so  that  it  is  eyidently  still 
in  favour  as  a  Bepablioan  emblem  rather  than  the  Imperial  Eagle  which 
Napoleon  III  introduced  upon  his  coinage. 

*  Dapr6  was  an  eminent  designer  and  medallist  at  that  time. 
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with  them.  There  are  numerous  ancient  sculptures  in  which 
these  caps  are  represented  of  various  shapes.  Some  were 
closely  fitting  skull  caps,  hut  others  are  of  a  conical  form, 
almost  identical  with  the  conical  caps  worn  by  the  clowns  at 
a  circus.  The  felt  was  so  soft  that  the  cap  did  not  retain 
its  conical  figure  when  upon  the  head,  but  the  summit 
generally  fell  forward.  In  those  days  slaves  were  not  pro- 
vided with  any  such  luxury  as  a  head-covering,  and  it  was 
the  custom  among  the  Romans,  when  about  to  free  a  slave,  to 
shave  his  head,  and  then  place  upon  it  the  ordinary  cap  of 
the  period,  which  was  this  '*  Phrygian  cap."  It  thus  became 
80  completely  the  badge  of  freedom  that  the  phrase  '*  servos  ad 
pileum  vocare  "  to  call  the  slaves  to  the  Pileiis  {or  cap)  was 
in  common  use  as  meaning  to  call  the  slaves  to  take  up  arms 
when  wanted,  the  promise  of  future  liberty  as  the  reward 
being  conveyed  in  the  allusion  to  the  cap.  About  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  the  French  ran  wild  in  favour  of  classical 
or  Roman  costumes  and  manners,  and  the  caricatures  of  the 
day  exhibit  French  men  and  matrons  wearing  the  toga  and 
other  garments  permitted  by  the  fashion,  but  which  would 
scarcely  have  passed  muster  as  decent  or  respectable  at 
another  time.  At  that  period  it  was  that  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  and  the  Roman  Pileus — the  Phrygian  cap — was 
very  naturally  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  coming  freedom 
under  the  name  of  the  Gap  of  Liberty. 

Soon,  however,  after  the  death  of  the  king,  France  was 
beset  by  enemies  on  every  side,  while  it  was  also  torn  by 
internal  dissension,  and  now  the  **  Directory  "  Government 
issued  a  new  6-franc  piece,  bearing  the  inscription  "  Union 
et  Force  "  (Union  and  Strength),  as  a  call  to  the  nation  to 
lay  aside  its  dififerences  whatever  they  were,  old  remaining 
monarchical  principles  or  increasing  revolutionary  diver- 
gencies, and  to  unite  to  drive  back  the  enemies  of  the  nation. 
To  this  call  the  nation  responded — the  man  arose  who  was 
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to  carry  oat  the  national  desireB—and  the  next  coinage 
shows  the  face  of  Napoleon,  surrounded  by  the  inscription 
''Napoleon  Bonaparte — Premier  Consul"  on  the  obvene; 
with  **  Bepublique  Francaise  "  on  the  reverse.  Events,  how- 
ever, marched  very  rapidly,  and  we  next  find  the  title 
''  Napoleon  Empereur  "  on  the  face  of  the  coin.  But  the 
Republican  sentiment  was  not  yet  dead  in  the  nation,  and 
*'  Napoleon  Empereur  "  on  the  obverse  is  associated  with  the 
strange  accompaniment  of  '^  Bepublique  Francaise  "  on  the 
reverse.  This  companionship,  however,  did  not  last  long, 
and  in  the  succeeding  coinage  '^  Napoleon  Empereur"  and 
*'  Empire  Francais "  form  the  natural  complement  one  of 
the  other. 

On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Louis  XVin,  as  already  men- 
tioned, restored  the  title  "  King  of  France,*'  and  the  other 
monarchical  characteristics  upon  the  coinage.  And  the  next 
change  in  the  coinage  came  with  the  Revolution  of  1880, 
when  Louis  Philippe  was  elected  King  of  the  French — Boi 
des  Francais, — and  the  Fleur-de-Lya  was  again  expunged. 
He  reigned  until  1848,  when  France  again  became  a  Repub- 
lic. During  its  short  republican  life — from  1848  to  1861— 
''  Republique  Francaise," — the  name  of  the  money  value  of 
the  coin — and  ''Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte — President"  were 
the  only  noticeable  features  of  the  coinage,  except  one  which 
is  striking  as  an  artistic  design,  as  well  as  an  indication 
of  the  change  in  national  feeling  from  the  severity  of  the 
first  Revolution  to  the  luxury  and  display  of  the  one  under 
notice.  Dupre's  old  emblematic  representation  of  the 
Republic  as  a  grave  and  dignified  Minerva,  crowned  with  the 
cap  of  Liberty,  was  replaced  by  a  new  head,  of  which  Oudine 
was  the  designer.  The  emblem  of  Liberty — the  cap— has 
totally  disappeared,*  and  a  female  head,  the  characteristics  of 

*  By  an  Aet  of  the  Frenoh  Legislature,  this  emblem  was  eondemned 
and  forbidden.    Barthelemy,  Nou.  Man,  NumU,,  p.  08. 
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which  are  beaatifnl  and  sensnoaB  rather  than  elaasieally 
seyere,  has  superseded  the  Minerva.  The  original  of  the 
new  symbolical  representation  of  the  Bepnblio  was  said  to 
be  a  popular  prima  donna  of  the  period,  and  it  is  difficult 
from  the  characteristics  of  the  head  and  face  not  to  belieye 
that  this  story  is  the  true  one.* 

Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1870,  there  have  been  no 
changes  beyond  the  substitution  again  of  ''Bepublique  Fran* 
caise"  for  "Empire  Francais/'  and  of  the  head  of  this  new 
Republican  symbol  for  that  of  Louis  Napoleon,  thus  indi- 
cating the  termination  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  The 
coinage  since  1870  has  been  devoid  of  all  interest  except  the 
retention  of  the  legend  "Dieu  protdge  la  France"  around  the 
edge,  and  such  as  may  be  connected  with  it  simply  as  a 
commercial  medium  of  exchange. 

Thb  Lbgbnds  on  THB  Frbnoh  C!0]NAGB. 

One  portion  of  the  French  coinage  which  bears  in  an 
especial  degree  upon  the  subject  of  this  Paper,  as  **  illus- 
trating the  changes  of  dynasty,  or  of  religious  or  national 
sentiment  in  France,"  consists  of  the  Legends,  when  that 
term  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  an  inscription,  con- 
veying some  sentiment.  The  very  early  presence  of  the 
reKgious  expressions,  Domini  Nomine,  Gratia  Dei,  or 
Hisericordia  Dei  Sex,  has  been  already  dwelt  upon,  but 
with  the  accession  of  Saint  Louis  (Louis  IX,  a.d.  1226) 
a  new  feature  appears  in  the  coinage  by  the  introduction 
of  lengthy  legends  of  a  deeply  religious  character,  some 
of  which  continued  upon  the  coinage  for  above  five  hundred 

*  The  Britannia  npon  the  English  copper  money  is  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  eopper  coin  issued  hy  Antoninns  Pins,  when  Boman  oommander  in 
Britain,  except  that  the  goddess  Minerva  is  the  Britannia  in  his  coin,  and 
it  is  said  that  Lady  Frances  Stnart,  a  noted  beanty  at  the  time  of 
Charles  II,  by  whom  the  copper  coinage  of  England  was  first  issued,  was 
the  original  from  whom  Charles's  Britannia  was  designed. 
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years,  antil  the  Bevolntion  swept  them  away  along  with  so 
many  other  of  the  old  national  landmarks.  *'  Benedictuic 
SIT  NOMEN  Domini  nostbi  Dei  IHY  XPI/'  "  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  Jesus  Christ, ^^  was  introdnced  by 
Saint  Lonis,  and  retained  its  place,  in  a  more  or  less  abbre- 
viated form,  to  the  era  of  Loais  XYI,  in  1785,  a  period  of 
above  five  hundred  and  sixty  years.  ''XPG  (Ghbistub) 
viNCiT,  XPC  regnat,  XPC  imperat,"  *' Christ  eonquen, 
Christ  reigns,  Christ  commands,*'  was  another  of  his  legends* 
which  also  remained  nntil  the  time  of  Loois  XYI,  and  both 
were  adopted  by  our  own  Edward  III,  and  by  the  Black 
Prince,  when  coining  money  as  sovereigns  of  Aqnitaine. 
The  third  of  his  legends,  *'  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata 
mundi  misebere  nobis,"  "  0  Lamb  of  God,  which  take$t 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us,"  was  also 
adopted  by  Edward  III,  in  1846,  in  his  Aqnitaine  coinage, 
and  by  the  Black  Prince ;  bnt  beyond  that  date  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  French  or  Anglo-French  coinage. 

These  legends,  originated  upon  the  French  coinage  by 
Saint  Lonis,  are  very  naturally  associated  with  his  character 
and  his  history.  He  was  of  an  eminently  religions  dis- 
position, and  having  made  a  vow  to  go  on  a  crusade  if  he 
should  recover  from  a  dangerous  illness,  he  left  France  for 
the  Holy  Land  when  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Full 
of  reverence,  and  hopeful  as  to  the  future  of  his  pious 
expedition,  he  inscribed  on  his  coinage,  "Benedictum  sit 
nomen  Domini,"  etc.,  and,  in  accordance  with  all  that  we 
know  of  his  character,  he  ascribed  his  anticipated  victories 
to  Divine  help,  and  placed  upon  other  of  his  coins  '*  Christ 
conquers — Christ  reigns — Christ  commands."  But  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow  dogged  his  steps.     His  nobles  were 

*  This  legend  wai  first  adopted,  not  as  a  legend  bnt  as  a  battle  ery,  by 
the  soldiers  of  Philippe  Augustas,  Louis's  grandfather,  in  a  battle  against 
the  Saracens,  in  1190. 
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lioentiooB  and  disobedient ;  sickness  thinned  his  troops  and 
prostrated  himself;  the  Turks  gained  the  advantage  and 
took  him  prisoner;  and  after  six  years  he  retomed  to 
France  nnsaccessful  and  disappointed.  What  more  natural 
memento  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  coins  by  such  a  mtai,  after 
such  trials,  than  ''Agnus  Dei— miserere  nobis"  (0  Lamb 
of  Ood — have  mercy  vpon  w.") 

The  next  legend  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  does 
not  occur  until  after  the  long  interval  of  above  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  when  Louis  XII,  sumamed  ''  the  father  of 
his  people,"  **  Le  Pbbb  du  Pbxjplb  *'  (1498-1615),  intro- 
duced the  new  inscription,  ''Dbub  in  adjutobbm  mbum 
iNTXNnE/'*  *'  0  Ood,  hasten  to  my  help"  which  was  repeated 
by  his  son,  Francis  I  in  a  single  coinage,  and  then  dis' 
appeared. 

It  is  again  interesting  to  trace  the  connection  between 
this  legend,  new  to  the  French  coinage,  and  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne.  He  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  youth  having  some  prospect  of  succession  to 
the  throne  by  his  jealous  and  suspicious  uncle,  Louis  XI,  in 
a  galling  condition  of  espionage  and  subjection,  and  he  had 
also  been  looked  upon  with  disfavour  by  Charles  VllI,  who 
succeeded  Louis.  France  was  barely  recovering  from  the 
wars  which  had  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English  by 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  Louis's  earnest  desire  was  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  his  people.  He  had  seen  the  condition  of  the 
country  under  the  oppressive  rule  of  Louis  XI,  and  under 
the  loveable  but  feeble  character  of  Charles  YIII,  and  his 
prayer  for  help  inscribed  upon  his  coinage  after  his  accession 
"  Deus  in  adjutorem  meum  intende  "  (0  Ood  make  haste  to 
help  me),  expressed  the  heartfelt  desire  of  the  king,  who  in 
response  to  it  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  **  Le  Pdre  du  Peu- 
ple,"  by  which  he  is  still  commemorated  in  French  history. 
*  Pg.  Izz.  Vulgate  heading. 
X 
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FisneiB  I  introdaeed  another  legehdi  which  would  not 
at  first  sight  be  looked  for  from  a  king  of  the  character 
usually  ascribed  to  him :  **  NoN  nobis  Domine  sbd  nohini 
Tuo  DA  globiam/'  **  Not  unto  U8,  0  Lard,  but  to  Thy 
Name  give  the  glory.**  Under  what  special  circumstances 
this  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Almighty  was  called  forth 
I  haye  not  been  able  to  discoveri  but  it  was  not  repeated 
upon  his  subsequent  coinage,  nor  upon  that  of  any  of  his 
successors. 

Henry  11,  in  1552,  inscribed  ''Dnm  totum  compleat 
orbem/'  Until  he  may  (or  can)  complete  the  whole  eireuii 
(or  world).  The  employment  of  the  word  ''  orbem  "  (world 
or  globe)  introduces  a  difficulty  in  explaining  this  legend,  for 
Henry  11  was  not  a  colonising  king,  nor  were  his  victorieB 
on  a  world-wide  scale.  But  in  1552  he  gained  possession  of 
Lorraine  and  of  Metz,  Toulon,  and  Verdun,  and  had  then 
only  to  regain  Calais  for  France,  and  the  whole  of  Franoe, 
as  then  understood,  would  have  come  under  the  power  of 
the  king,  whose  **  circuit "  of  the  kingdom  would  be  com- 
plete. For  this  end  he  had  to  wait  six  years,  untU,  in  1558, 
he  recoyered  Calais,  and  then  all  foreign  possessors  of 
French  territory  had  been  expelled  or  oyercome,  and  the 
''  circuit,"  orbs,  was  complete. 

The  coinage  of  Francis  11,  who  reigned  only  a  single 
year,  has  an  interest  for  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  in  the 
record  that  it  contains  of  his  marriage  with  the  beautiful  and 
unhappy  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  which  is  commemorated  in 
two  of  the  legends  upon  his  coins,  the  first  being  **  Fecit 
UTEAQUE  UNXJtf,"  He  made  them  both  one;  and  the  second, 
''  Fbancis  and  Mart,"  ''  Jam  non  sunt  duo  sed  una  Cabo," 
They  are  now  not  two  but  one  flesh. 

The  next  legend  is  upon  a  pattern  demi-teston  of  1578, 
of  Charles  IX,  of  St.  Batholomew  massacre  memory,  which 
howeyer  was  neyer  issued  as  currency.    He  inscribed  upon 
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it  ''YbBA  BBIilGIONIS  AB0EBTOBI/'  To  HlB  OMSertOT  cf  tilB  tTUS 

uUgion.  This  we  may  pass  by  withoot  further  notioei  and 
torn  from  it  to  the  inscription  on  a  pattern  franc  of  1677i  of 
Henry  IIIi  who  was  king  of  Poland  before  he  became  king  of 
France.  ''Paoi,  Quibti  ao  Fblioitati  PuBuaJB/'  To  Peace, 
Tranquility  and  PtMie  Happiness — an  aspiration  unhappily 
Tery  far  from  being  fulfilled,  for  his  reign  was  a  series  of 
civil  and  religious  conflicts  and  of  disastrous  foreign  wars, 
and  his  own  life  was  terminated  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
With  the  accession  of  Henry  IV,  of  Nayarre»  we  meet 
with  an  inscription  new  to  the  French  coinage,  ^'Gbatu  Dbi 
SUH  ID  QUOD  Bxm"  By  the  Orace  oj  Ood  I  am  what  I  am, 
and  we  may  well  believe  that  this  legend  expressed  the  true 
sentiment  of  the  king  when  he  looked  back  upon  his  early 
orphanage,  upon  the  temptations  to  a  corrupt  life  placed 
purposely  in  his  way  in  order  to  ruin  him  when  invited  to 
the  Court  of  France  by  Catharine  de  Medicis,  upon  the 
dangers  he  had  encountered  arising  from  his  being  a 
Huguenot,  and  upon  the  armed  forces  of  the  League  which 
he  had  to  vanquish  before  he  became  finally  King  of  the 
French  and  of  Navarre;  and  it  is  not  without  interest  to 
compare  his  motto  on  his  accesuon  to  the  throne  under  such 
cirexmistances,  **  By  the  Grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am/' 
with  that  of  our  own  Queen  Mary,  in  her  first  coinage  on  her 
accession  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Edward  YI,  when  she 
also,  looking  back  upon  her  own  past  life,  recorded  her  feel- 
ings in  the  inscription,  **  A  Domino  Faotxtm  bst  istud,  bt 
HiBABiLE  BBT  IN  oouLis  N08TBIB,*'  This  is  the  Lord*s  doing 
and  it  is  nuvrveUous  in  our  eyes.*  Henry  IV's  motto  was 
followed  in  a  single  instance  afterwards  by  Louis  XIV,  in 
1660,  during  his  minority,  but  when  he  had  had  a  short 
experience  of  reigning  he  changed  it  for  **  Ludovicus  Magnus 

*  See  *•  Ooxioiltiefl  of  Eaglish  Ooinage,**  Proe.  Liverpool  Lit.  and  Pm. 
Soe.,  1887-4,  pp.  817,  818. 
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BeZf"  and  it  would  seem  that  this  was  his  real  view  of 
himself,  whieh  he  simply  emphasised  in  his  fiamoos  mot, 
"  L'Etat  c'est  moi." 

.  From  this  date  the  changes  indicative  of  sentiment  in 
the  legends  apon  the  French  coinage  have  heen  already 
dwelt  npon,  hot  they  may  be  briefly  summarised  to  complete 
the  subject.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revelation  the  king's 
title  was  lowered,  and  *'  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  '* 
was  removed,  to  be  replaced  by  the  revolntionary  prindplei 
''Beign  of  Law."  This  was  soon  snperseded  by  '' Liberty 
and  Equality/'  and  this  again  quickly  disappeared  before 
"  Union  and  Strength  "  when  the  nation  became  surrounded 
by  enemies.  The  regime  which  was  to  exhibit  these  two 
features,  **  Unity  and  Strength  "in  their  perfection  removed 
the  words,  but  substituted  the  reality  in  the  Napoleonic 
empire,  until  he  fell.  The  Bourbon  Restoration  brought 
back  for  fifteen  years  the  kingly  inscriptions  and  the  ancient 
legend  of  St.  Louis,  but  their  expulsion  ushered  in  the 
Orleanist  with  his  enfeebled  monarchical  title,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded again  in  a  few.  years  by  '*  Bepublique  Francaise," 
which  again  in  a  short  four  years  was  replaced  the  second 
time  by  ''Empire  Francais,"  which  in  less  than  twenty 
years  again .  gave  place,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  the  "  Be- 
publique Francaise,"  which  still  characterises  the  French 
ooinage. 

.    National  Ghanoes  of  Sbntiment  indicated  bt  the 
Insobiftions  abound  the  Edob  of  the  Coins. 

The  first  time  that  any  inscription  was  placed  in  that 
part  of  a  French  current  coin  was  at  the  banning  of 
Louis  XIY's  reign,  who  placed  upon  his  Ecu,  in  1685, 
''Domine  Salvum  fac  Begem  Christianissimum "  {God 
make  the  moat  Christian  king  safe),  but  the  superlative 
was  omitted  in    the  next  coinage,   1690,   and    ''Domine 
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Salynm  fao  Begem "  only  was  continaed  throaghont  his 
reign  and  that  of  Louis  XY  and  Lonis  XVI,  until  1789. 
In  that  year — the  first  of  the  Bevolntion — ^the  National 
Assembly  became  substantially  the  ruling  power,  and, 
although  Lonis  still  remained  upon  the  throne,  and  con- 
tinued nominally  to  be  king,  he  was  practically  a  prisoner  in 
the  power  of  the  Assembly,  which  issued  a  new  Ecu,  in 
1792,  with  the  following  significant  alteration  in  this  in- 
scription, ^'La  Nation,  La  Loi,  et  Le  Boi."  It  is  no 
longer  **  God  make  the  king  safe,"  but  ''  The  Nation,  Law, 
and  the  King."  The  king's  title  is  still  retained,  but  he 
takes  the  last  place  instead  of  the  only  one.  '*  The  Nation  '^ 
takes  precedence  of  all.  '*  Law,"  as  the  ruling  spirit,  comes 
next,  and  ''  the  King  "  comes  last,  instead  of  being  the  first 
of  all  as  heretofore. 

In  January,  1798,  the  king  was  beheaded,  and  the  Con- 
vention then  issued  a  new  coin  of  **  six  lirres  "  instead  of 
''a  crown.**  The  king,  of  course,  disappears  from  the 
inscription  around  the  edge,  which  expresses  the  new  Beyolu- 
tionary  principles  instead,  and  '*  Liberte,  Egalite,"  is  now 
the  legend,  while  "Law"  is  removed  to  a  more  prominent 
position  on  the  obyerse  of  the  coin.  It  will  be  noticed  in 
examining  this  inscription  that  **  Fraternity "  is  not  there, 
nor  is  it  upon  any  coins  of  the  first  Revolution.  The 
thoughts  of  the  nation  at  that  period  appear  to  have  been  so 
fully  occupied  by  the  new  idea  of  "Liberty" — of  release 
from  feudal  bondage,  from  the  despotic  power  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  from  thraldom  under  the  privileged  classes — d,nd 
with  the  first  realization  of  the  further  idea  of  the  equality  of 
men  as  men,  that  these  two  conceptions  were  all  they 
thought  of  commemorating  upon  the  coinage.  These  grand 
principles,  practically  so  new  to  the  nation,  were  stamped  in 
various  other  forms  upon  the  money,  but  it  was  not  until  a 
much  later  period  that  the  conception  of  "fraternity"  in  addi- 
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tion  had  io  £ar  beoome  impressed  apon  the  Fzeneh  national 
mind  as  to  be  embodied  in  the  now  nniveraally  iamiUar 
legend  ''Libert^,  £gaUt£,  Fraternity/'  which  was  first 
adopts  at  the  Beyolntion  of  1848,  bnt  has  now  become  so 
fiuniliar  that  we  are  apt  to  fimcy  that  it  was  the  national 
creed  from  the  time  of  the  first  Bevolntion.  At  that  date, 
however,  France  was  torn  to  snch  an  extent  by  civil  dissen- 
sions that  the  idea  of  Brotherhood  in  France  itself  can 
scarcely  have  existed,  and  certainly  not  in  any  marked 
degree ;  while  the  idea  of  Brotherhood  with  other  nations 
was  impossible,  for  her  hand  was  against  every  one,  and 
every  snrroonding  nation's  hand  was  against  her.  But 
during  the  period  which  passed  nnder  the  Empire  of 
Napoleon  every  Frenchman  became  a  brother  with  his 
fellow-soldiers,  and  every  Frenchwoman  a  sister  with  her 
neighboors  in  the  sorrows  resulting  from  war.  In  the 
succeeding  years,  under  the  restored  monarchy,  the  ideas 
connected  with  trades'  unionism  were  spreading  rapidly, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  France;  and  later  still,  the 
teachings  of  Louis  Blanc,  and  others,  familiarised  Europe 
with  the  idea  of  Universal  Brotherhood. 

In  the  third  Bevolution  therefore  of  1848  ''Fraternity" 
was  embodied  as  part  of  the  Frenchman's  creed,  along  with 
''Liberty  and  Equality,"  and  the  three  have  now  been  so 
long  before  our  eyes  in  public  inscriptions  of  every  kind  that 
we  often  forget  that  "  Fraternity  "  was  not  always  there. 

But  to  return  to  the  changes  in  the  first  Bevolution--H>ld 
things  were  rapidly  supplanted  by  new  ones  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  "  crown  "  (Ecu)  and  the  livre  soon  disappeared, 
and  the  totally  new  five-franc  piece  took  their  place,  and  in 
"  I'An  8  "  (1799)  the  Executive  Consular  Commission  pro- 
claimed itself  instead  of  the  king,  as  being  the  guarantee 
for  the  value  of  this  new  coin,  by  the  words,  "Goar- 
antie  Nationale,"  around  the  edge  in  place  of  "Liberty," 
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''Equality/' and  ''Law/'  which  disappear,  as  the  king  had 
preyionsly  done.  Bat  very  soon  after  this  a  remarkable 
change  makes  its  appearance  in  an  apparent  retam  to  former 
lines  of  thought  and  of  national  religious  feeling. 

The  revolutionary  government  had  not  only  destroyed  the 
monarchy,  but  so  far  as  lay  in  its  power  it  had  also  destroyed 
religion  in  the  country.  The  clergy  had  been  expelled  from 
the  country  or  removed  from  their  churches,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  in  France  had  been  seized  by  the 
government.  But  these  violent  courses  had  alienated  the 
feelings  of  those  who  cherished  religious  sentiment,  and  they 
were  still  numerous  and  strong  in  the  country,  even  if  they 
could  not  make  their  voices  heard  in  Paris  and  the  great 
dties  which  were  the  centres  of  the  revolutionary  spirit. 

When,  then,  Napoleon  became  first  consul  in  1799,  and 
had  to  take  thought  for  the  entire  nation,  which  was  beset 
with  enemies  from  without  and  had  need  of  its  jatmost 
united  strength,  he  saw  the  dangerous  element  of  weakness 
arising  from  the  alienation  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
people,  and  he  took  early  steps  to  remove  it  by  entering  into 
negociation  with  the  Pope  (Pius  YII),  and  he  engaged  to 
make  payments  to  the  clergy  from  the  state  funds  and  to 
restore  them  to  their  churches.  The  Pope  in  return  pro* 
mised  him  his  assistance,  and  three  years  after  concluding 
the  Concordat  of  1801,  crowned  him  Emperor  of  France  in 
1804  (I'An  12).  In  the  early  part  of  that  year  Napoleon, 
previous  to  his  coronation,  and  while  still  Premier  Consul, 
whether  influenced  solely  by  policy  or  by  some  real  religious 
sentiment,  issued  a  new  6-franc  piece,  and  placed  upon  its 
edge,  in  lieu  of  any  of  the  monarchical  or  revolutionary 
mottoes,  the  totally  new  inscription  "Dieu  protege  la 
France,"  which  remained  there  through  all  his  coinages  to 
the  dose  of  his  power. 

With  his  first  fall,  and  his  banishment  to  Elba  in  1814, 
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the  old  monarchy  retnrned  to  Franee  for  a  few  inonthBi  but 
there  is  no  ooinage  recording  it. 

At  Napoleon's  final  downfall,  in  1816,  Louis  XVIII 
retnrned  to  occnpy  the  throne,  and  so  far  as  the  coinage  was 
concerned  he  removed  every  sign  of  the  revolutionary,  cod- 
stitutional,  or  Napoleonic  period,  and  immediately  replaced 
All  the  old  monarchical  characteristics,  both  in  his  own  title, 
in  the  monarchical  designs  upon  the  obverse  and  the  reverse 
of  the  money,  and  also  in  the  restoration  upon  the  edge  of 
the  old  motto,  ''Domine  salvum  fac  Begem.  All  these 
Bourbon  characteristics  continued  unchanged  throughout  his 
reign  and  that  of  his  brother,  Charles  X,  who  succeeded 
him,  until  the  second  revolution  of  1880,  when  Charles  was 
obliged  to  escape  for  his  life,  and  that  branch  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  came  to  an  end.    ' 

His  cousin,  Louis  Philippe,   was  then  elected  to  the 
throne,  but  this   time  under  very  difierent  national  con- 
ditions from  those  which  existed  when  Louis  XVIII  was 
recalled  by  the  Senate  on   the  fall  of  Napoleon.     Louis 
Philippe  had  not  only  to  swear  to  the  Constitution,  but  to 
prove  his  bona  fides  in  many  ways,  and  his  coinage  bears 
not  a  few  proofs  of  the  pressure  put  upon  him.    He  was  no 
longer  permitted   to  inscribe  himself  "King  of  France" 
upon  the  face  of  his  coins,  nor  to  retain  the  ancient  mon- 
archical  fl,etvr-de-ly8  upon   the  reverse,  while  the  Bourbon 
inscription  of  "Domine   salvum   fac  Regem'*    was   again 
removed  from  the  edge  of  the  coin,  and  the  national — 
what?  prayer?  hope  ?  belief?  assurance? — "God  protects 
France,"  was  again  substituted  for  **  God  save  the  King." 
Throughout  the  subsequent  changes  through  which  France 
has    passed   since   the    Revolution  of  1848,  when   Louis 
Philippe  was  expelled;  through  the  Bepublican  President- 
ship of  Louis  Napoleon ;  through  the  Cowp-d^ttat  and  his 
period  of  empire ;  through  the  military  and  social  glories 
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of  the  beginning  and  greater  portion  of  bis  reign,  and 
ihrongh  the  disasterfl  which  terminated  it;  and  so  far 
throngh  the  Bepnblic  which  sacceeded  it,  ''God  protects 
France"  has  still  fonnd  its  place  npon  the  5-franc  coinage 
of  that  nation.  Bat  the  country  has  passed  for  the  last 
twenty  years  through  many  sore  trials.  Its  political  and 
religious  storms  and  controTorsies  have  been  legion,  and 
lately  every  effort  that  a  ministry  in  modem  times  could 
make  to  displace  religion  from  a  country  was  made  by 
M.  Bert,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  though  with- 
out success,  for  ''Dieu  protege  la  France"  still  holds 
its  place  upon  the  edge  of  the  20-frane  gold  coinage  (the 
large  silver  coin  not  having  been  issued  for  several  years), — 
and  that  the  legend  may  remain  true  for  ever  will  be  the 
heartfelt  desire,  not  only  of  the  French  themselves  who  have 
so  steadily  adopted  it,  but  of  everyone  who  can  appreciate 
the  noble  qualities  of  a  people  who  have  raised  their  country 
from  such  a  condition  as  that  in  which  the  Franks  first 
found  it,  to  the  position  it  has  so  long  occupied  both  in  Art 
and  Science,  and  in  those  graceful  qualities  which  have  long 
made  France  a  centre  of  attraction,  and  the  admiration  of 
the  civilised  world. 

The  changes  now  passed  in  review,  some  of  them  being 
of  stupendous  importance,  have  taken  place  within  a  period 
of  a  hundred  years,  and  the  French  coinage  faithfully  records 
them  for  future  historians  or  moralists;  while  our  own 
(English)  coinage  does  not  record  a  single  circumstance 
daring  the  last  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  (since  the 
Protectorate),  beyond  the  succession  of  one  sovereign  after 
another,  from  the  time  of  Charles  II  to  the  Jubilee  of  our 
gracious  Queen.  The  future  historian  will  search  in  vain  in 
the  British  coinage  for  any  indication  of  national  events,  or 
of  religious  sentiment,  either  in  the  sovereign  or  the  nation, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  insertion  of  F.D.  in  the 
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coinage  of  George  I,*  and  the  dropping  of  the  title  of  King  of 
France  in  the  last  coinage  of  George  III ;  bat  whether  it 
might  not  yet  be  possible  to  haye  some  record  of  interest 
relating  to  the  Queen's  reign  is  a  point  upon  which  those  in 
high  places  mast  be  left  to  decide. 

What  changes  of  dynasty  or  of  national  or  religions 
sentiment  may  yet  be  in  store  for  France,  to  be  recorded  npon 
future  coinageSi  it  is  not  for  us  to  prophecy,  but  those  indi- 
cated in  the  past  have  been  neither  few  nor  unimportanti 
and  the  author  of  this  record  would  fain  hope  that  tbe 
illustrations  pointed  out  from  the  past  and  present  coinages 
may  not  have  been  without  interest. 

Legends  upon  the  edges  of  Coins  in  Othbb  Nations 
Beside  France. 

Although  the  title  of  the  present  paper  relates  only  to 
France,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  review  the  legends 
upon  the  edge  of  other  national  coins,  as  their  existence  in 
that  situation  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction. 

The  earliest  instance  of  such  an  inscription  upon  the 
edge  of  a  coin  is  on  a  ''pattern"  coin  of  Charles  E[, 
of  France  (1660-1574),  which  was  inscribed  "  Ver»  religionis 
assertori/'  but  it  was  not  issued  as  current  coin—and 
Henry  III  of  France  also  inscribed  a  ''  pattern  "  Ecu,  in 
1577,  with  "  Paci,  Quieti  ac  Felicitati  publicae,"  and  again 
another,  in  1578,  with  ''  ConstitutsB  rei  nummarite  exem- 
plum"  (a  pattern  for  current  coin)  neither  of  which,  however, 
became  current. 

£ngland~  Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector,  1658. 

The  earliest  piece  that  has  been  issued  with  its  edge 

inscribed   was  the  crown  piece  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  while 

*  For  the  explanation  of  this  Bee  <*  Some  OariositieB  of  EngiiBh 
Coinage,"  Proc,  Liverpool  Lit,  and  Phil.  8oe,,  1887-8,  pp.  825,  896. 
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Protector  in  1668.  ''Has  niii  peritwnu  mihi  adimat 
nemo.*'  Let  no  one  remove  these  (letters)  from  m£  except  on 
pain  of  death.  The  object  was  apparently  to  protect  the  coin 
from  damage  by  clipping  or  filing,  the  penalty  for  which,  in 
the  case  of  silver  or  gold  coins,  was  death  in  England  from 
Henry  Y  to  William  lY,*  when  it  was  reduced  to  penal  servi- 
tnde.  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  penalty  for  mutilating  eyen 
the  copper  coins,  which  were  the  only  native  Manx  coinage, 
was  death,  by  an  Act  of  the  Honse  of  Keys,  passed  while 
James,  Fifth  Earl  of  Derby,  was  practically  king,  the  Earls 
of  Derby,  although  only  officially  "  Lords  of  Man,"  having 
the  power  of  life  and  death  if  supported  by  the  House  of 
Keys, 

Edward  III  made  **  coining,"  and  some  other  offences 
relating  to  coins,  treason,  punishable  by  death ;  but  his  Act 
does  not  actually  name  ''clipping,"  and  as  Criminal  Acts 
have  to  be  interpreted  literally,  the  omission  of  the  words 
"  clipping  or  filing  "  left  it  uncertain  whether  these  offences 
came  under  his  Act.  An  Act  was  therefore  passed  by  Henry 
Y  (8  Henry,  v.,  c.  6)  mentioning  this  uncertainty,  and 
specifying  the  words  for  the  future.  By  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  other  means  of  lightening  coins  (by  means  of 
chemicals,  etc.),  which  were  unknown  in  Henry's  time,  had 
been  discovered,  and  accordingly  she  passed  two  Acts,  (5 
Eliz.,  c.  ii,  and  18  Eliz.,  o.  i)  specifying  these  offences 
also,  and  making  them  capital. 

*  The  death  penalty  wai  repealed  by  Maiy  (Tador)  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign.  Ab  the  Act  of  Parliament  ezpreasea  it,  '*  of  her  demenoy  and 
meny  "  she  wished  to  lighten  the  penalties  for  sundry  offences  punishable 
by  death,  and  aooordingly  repealed  former  Acts  inflicting  it.  But  Elizabeth 
restored  the  silver  coinage  from  its  debased  condition  in  the  three  preyions 
reigns  to  its  present  purity,  and  the  offence  of  clipping  the  new  good  coins 
beeame  so  common  that  she  was  obliged  to  re-enact  the  old  penalty  of 
death,  which  she  did  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign. 
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Charles  n,  England,  1662. 

•  The  next  inscription  npon  the  edge  of  a  coin  was  upon 
the  first  crown  piece  of  Charles  11,  in  1662|  after  his  restora- 
tion to  the  throne.  The  legend  is  ''Decas  et  Tatamen'* 
{Glory  and  Protection),  which  has  been  continned  npon  the 
English  crowns  nntil  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  in  IStiS. 
Since  that  time  the  milled  edge  has  replaced  the  smooth 
one,  and  the  inscription  has  disappeared.  The  words  have 
no  reference  to  any  such  sentiment  as  the  restored  king 
being  the  glory  and  protection  of  the  state,  bat  they  were 
introduced  on  the  suggestion  of  Evelyni  as  he  himself  tells 
in  his  memoirs,  as  an  ornament  to  the  crown  piece,  and 
a  protection  against  clippers  or  filers.  This  object  is 
expressed  upon  one  single  coinage  of  William  III  in  1697, 
in  which  the  words  "  Protegit  et  Ornat "  are  substituted  for 
'^  Decus  et  Tutamen." 

France,  1690. 

The  fashion  of  an  inscription  upon  the  edge  haying  been 
once  set,  was  followed  in  other  countries,  and  in  1690, 
Louis  XIY  placed  the  sentimental  legend  '*  Domine  Salvmn 
fac  Begem  Christianissimum"  upon  his  Ecu,  but  the  French 
coinage  requires  no  further  notice  in  this  place. 

Poland,  1688. 

At  this  date  Poland  was  still  a  kingdom,  and  its  king, 
John  Sobieski,  who  was  illustrious  for  his  prowess,  had 
gained  great  rictories  oyer  the  Turks  at  the  siege  of  Vienna 
in  1683,  in  which  year  the  edge  of  his  thaler  is  inscribed  for 
the  first  time  /'  Ingentibus  ausis  quo  vis  monstrat  iter." 
Daring  great  things  where  strength  shows  the  way.  This 
legend  is  so  far  incomplete  as  to  leaye  much  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  reader's  imagination.    Judging  from  the  character 
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of  the  king,  and  the  circamstanoes  above-mentioned  under 
which  it  was  issned,  it  wonld  seem  to  mean  that  it  is  by 
great  and  mccessfid  daring  that  a  really  strong  man  mani- 
fests his  character. 

Hanoybb,  1698. 

Hahotsb  (formerly  Brunswick  and  Lnnenbnrg),  in  1698 
adopted  on  the  edge  "  Das  land  die  friichte  bringt,  im  Hartz 
dur  thaler  klingt."  The  land  produces  fruit — in  the  Hartz 
mine  the  thaler  tinkles.*  In  1717,  when  the  Duke  of  Bmns- 
wick  had  become  King  of  England,  this  was  changed  to 
"  Spes  Dorothea  novas,  nova  premia  largins  affert." 
Dorothea  brings  new  hopes  and  stiU  larger  new  prizes. 
This  earions  legend,  and  the  Danish  ones  speaking  of 
Norway  and  its  mines,  are  upon  coins  that  belong  to  a  con- 
siderable class  known  to  numismatists  as  '^Ausbeut,"  thalers, 
which  means  **  profitable  "  thalers.  This  term  was  applied 
to  the  money  coined,  often  at  the  mine,  from  silver  obtained 
from  the  various  mines  as  soon  as  their  working  became 
profitable.  In  many  of  these  the  king  or  reigning  duke  had 
a  direct  interest,  and  the  thaler  which  thus  bears  Dorothea's 
name  was  made  from  silver  obtained  from  a  silver  mine 
called  ''  Dorothea,"  after  the  Queen  Sophia  Dorothea,  which 
was  situated  near  Clausthal,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz 
Mountains. 

The  legends  were  changed  in  the  time  of  George  II  into 
**Nec  aspera  torrent,"  rough  places  do  not  frighten,  or  nor 
do  difficulties  frighten,  which  the  coinage  retained  to  its 

*  The  ooinfl  bearing  this  Legend  were  made  from  silyer  obtained  from  a 
mine  named  after  Duke  Emeet  AngnstnB  of  Bmnswiok,  and  the  legend  Ih 
to  record  the  mine  becoming  profitable.  A  similar  explanation  applies  to 
the  Danish  coins,  which  haTe  similar  legends.  In  our  own  country,  the 
coins  made  from  gold  and  silTer  obtained  from  Wales  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I  are  all  stamped  with  the  Prince  of  Wales^  plnme  of  feathers,  to 
indlcfite  the  source  from  which  the  metal  cpune. 
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final  issne  in  1848.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  whai 
special  trouble  harraBsed  Hanover  to  occasion  the  change 
of  legend  at  this  time.  George  11  was  always  engaged  in 
tormoil  on  the  Continent  or  in  England,  and  he  had  a  long 
contest  with  the  other  electors  about  his  right  to  retain 
the  title  of  Arch  Treasarer  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
which  possessed  no  treasures  for  a  treasurer  to  keep,  but  I 
cannot  learn  any  special  trouble  at  the  date  of  changing  the 


Holland  has  the  inscription  ''  Ood  sy  met  ons/*  God  i$ 
with  us. 

Belgium  has  **  Dieu  prot^  la  Belgique." 

Sweden,  1670. 

In  1670  the  king,  Charles  XI,  inscribed  "  Circumeundo 
serrat  et  omat/'  by  nirrounding  (me)  it  protects  and  adorm 
{me)f  and  in  1698  he  represents  the  coin  as  expressing  this 
object  still  more  definitely  by  ^'Manibus  ne  Loedar  Avaris" 
{that  I  may  not  suffer  from  greedy  hands).  This  inscription 
was  continued  for  sixty  years,  with  a  single  exception  in 
1721,  in  which  Frederic  I  substituted  the  religious  sentiment 
"Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo."  The  motto  in  the  coinage  of 
King  Oscar  in  1846  has  become  simply  a  record  of  the  Talne 
of  the  coin  (76, 100  dolar  fin  silfver). 

Denmark,  1670. 

Christian  V,  the  first  hereditary  king  of  Denmark,  for  the 
first  time  inscribed  upon  the  edge  of  the  coinage,  and  the 
legend  was  "Si  vigilant  alii  et  me  Tigilare  decet,*'  Ifothen 
are  on  the  look-out  it  behoves  me  also  to  keep  watch,  and 
a  little  later,  but  still  in  the  year  of  his  accession,  "  Pietate 
et  Justitia,"  as  if  to  indicate  the  principles  that  would  guide 
his  rule,  which  he  would  appear  to  haTO  carried  out  con- 
sistently, for  he  lived  beloved  and  honoured,  and  "  died  with 
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the  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  monarohs  in  Europe^ 
haying  given  remarkable  proofs  of  his  wisdom  in  conncil,  of 
his  courage  in  the  field,  and  of  his  a£fability  and  a£fection  for 
his  people.  The  Danes  recite  his  virtues  to  the  present 
day*'  {Univ.  Hist.  Y,  82).  In  subsequent  coinages,  1692-9, 
the  language  of  the  inscription  was  changed  from  Latin 
into  Danish,  and  the  following  singular  inscriptions,  of  rare 
occurrence  elsewhere,  were  placed  on  the  edge.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  apparent  delight  with  which  the  Danish  coins 
dwell  upon  the  mineral  riches  of  the  Norwegian  mountains, 
Norway  being  at  that  time  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  and  it  is  also  interesting  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  confident  and  loving  relations  between  the 
king  and  his  people  which  the  inscriptions  seem  to  afford, 
and  which,  happily,  still  subsist. 

1687— H(BC  Boreas  Cymbro  fert  ornamenta  laborum. 
These  ornaments  of  our  labour  the  north  wind  brings  from 
Cymbro  (a  mine  near  Eonsbiarg,  a  mountain  village  in 
Norway). 

1692— Det  Klippeme  yder  vor  Bergman  dud  bryder  hvad 
Hytten  da  gyder  af  mynten  vi  nyder.  What  the  rock 
contains  the  miner  quarries,  and  in  what  the  smelting-house 
produces  do  we  rejoice  as  coined  money. 

1694 — Saadan  Nordens  skat  Oud  giemte  til  Eong 
Christian  dend  femte.  Such  a  treasure  the  North  kept  for 
the  King  Christian  the  Fifth. 

1698 — I  dette  ansigt  Dannemark  og  Norge  skuer  sin  mon- 
ark.    Denmark  and  Norway  look  their  monarch  in  the  face, 

1822 — Held  Eongen  Folkets  Fader.  Glad  the  king,  the 
people's  father. 

1822 — Folkets  velfsBrd,  Eongens  glsdde.  The  people's 
welfare  is  the  king*s  delight. 

1822 — ^Eongens  helbred  folkets  glfldde.  The  health  of  the 
king  is  the  people's  {folks)  gladness  (delight). 
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Spain,  1700. 

Charles  11  was  the  last  of  the  Anstrian  line  of  kings  of 
Spain,  and  he  left  the  kingdom  to  Phillip  V,  of  the  House  of 
Boarbon,  who  sncceeded  him  in  1700,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
long  War  of  Succession.  It  is  strange  to  contrast  the 
reality  with  the  forecasts  of  men ;  for  Charles,  in  his  coinage 
of  1700,  the  year  of  his  death,  inscribed  this  legend  upon 
the  edge  of  the  coinage ;  '^  Sic  tuta  et  tota  manebo  ''—so 
safe  and  whole  shall  I  remain — in  allusion  apparently  to 
the  Hispania  of  which  he  had  been  king — which,  so  far  from 
remaining  *'  whole  and  safe,"  became  the  immediate  subject 
of  a  civil  war  of  elcTcn  years'  duration. 

1851 — Isabella  II,  who  became  Queen  of  Spain  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Salic  Law  in  1880  by  her  father,  Ferdi- 
nand YII,  and  the  Cortes,  inscribed  on  her  large  coins,  in 
1861,  '^Isabella  2^  por  gracia  de  Dios  y  la  constitueion 
Reina  de  las  Hispanias,"  and  on  the  edge,  "Ley.  Patria, 
Bey." — the  first  record  of  "  constitutional  "  monarchy  in 
Spain,  and  of  Law  and  the  Country  coming  there  before  the 
King. 

In  1870  she  was  deposed  for  misgovern  men  t— a  strange 
satire  on  her  professions— and  Spain  passed  through  an 
interregnum  of  a  few  months  until  Amadous,  Duke  of  Aosta, 
was  elected  king.  During  this  interval,  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment for  the  time  issued  a  coin  commemorating  the  event  by 
the  inscription  upon  its  edge,  *'Soberania  National,''  the 
National  Sovereignty.  Amadous  abdicated  in  1878,  and 
was  followed,  in  1876,  by  King  Alfonso  XII,  with  his  legend 
on  the  edge,  "Justitia  y  Libertad,*'  Justice  and  Liberty^ 
and  after  his  death  a  coin  was  issued,  in  1888,  in  the  name 
of  his  son,  Alfonzo  XIII,  at  that  time  only  a  few  months 
old,  which  bears  his  baby  effigy  on  the  obverse,  and  **  Con- 
stitutional King  of  Spain'*  on  the  reverse,  but  no  legend 
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wfaateyer  on  the  edge,  only  a  ring  of  stars.     He  was  too 
yonng  to  have  opinions,  or  to  have  laid  down  in  his  own 

mind  the  principles  upon  which  he  intends  to  mle. 

% 

Pbussu,  1701. 

The  first  legend  on  the  edge  was-^'Prineipiam  seeli  et 
Begni  sors  prima  coronat "  The  first  yield  eroum$  the 
htffinning  of  the  century  and  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
in  1701  that  Frederick  Til,  Duke  of  Pmssia,  placed  the 
orown  opon  his  own  head  and  assumed  the  title  of  Frederick 
I,  King  of  Prussia,  or  of  Bomssia  as  it  was  eaUed  npon 
the  coinage  until  1741,  and  this  coin  was  struck  from  mines 
which  then  became  profitable. 

The  modem  Prussian  legend  is  *'  Gott  mit  uns." 

The  Modern  Oerman  Empire,  1870. 

The  German  Emperor's  coins  of  the  present  dynasty 
bear  simply  "  Gott  mit  uns,"  Ood  with  us.* 

Saxony. — "  Sachsen  Gott  segne/'  Ood  bless  Saxony. 

AusTRU,  1707. 

The  legend  of  Joseph,  1707,  was  *^  Amore  et  Timore," 
by  love  and  fear,  by  which  he  ruled ;  and  the  next  was  by 
Charles  YI,  1719,  *'  Constanter  continet  orbem,"  commented 
upon  below. 

•*  Becta  Tueri,"  To  have  regard  for  what  is  right.  This 
legend  was  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  1886,  a  man 

*  During  the  First  Napoleon  wan,  when  the  Gennan  troops  gained  a 
battle,  a  bronze  medal  was  oast  from  the  oaptored  cannon,  on  whioh  was 
inieribed  "  Oott  was  mit  nns— Ihm  bei  die  ehre,"  Ood  wa$  with  ui,  to  Him 
be  the  Otory,  Snch  a  medal,  supplied  to  every  soldier  engaged  in  the  last 
Fnnoo-Oerman  war,  is  the  only  medal  issued  to  commemorate  that 
momentous  straggle  and  its  results.  When  Prassia,  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  I,  placed  a  legend  on  the  edge  of  her  money,  she  adopted  the 
three  words  of  the  above  inscription,  and  still  retains  them. 
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of  no  great  power,  bat  of  a  just  and  estimable  character.  In 
the  revolutionary  year  of  1848  he  resigned  the  throne  both 
of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  retired  into  Hungary,  where  he 
lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  uhiversally  loved  and  respected. 
The  modem  legend  around  the  edge  relates  to  the  dual 
sovereignity  of  the  Austrian  monarch,  "  Viribus  Unitis,*' 
with  united  strength  (of  Amtria  and  Hungary), 

HUNOABY,   1740. 

The  next  country  to  follow  suit  was  Hungary  in  1740, 
when  Charles  YI,  who  possessed  titles  innumerable,* 
inscribed  "  Constanter  continet  orbem/'  He  always  embraces 
the  globe,  but  the  following  year,  1741,  six  feet  of  earth 
embraced  himself,  for  he  died  in  that  year. 

1741 — Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary,  inscribed 
^'Justitia  et  dementia,"  which  was  in  accord  with  the 
character  of  her  reign,  and  justified  the  sympathy  and 
confidence  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  when  it  exclaimed,  in 
response  to  her  appeal  for  help,  "  Moriamur  pro  Bege 
nostra  Maria  Theresa."! 

*  Chftrles  YI  (Emperor  of  the  Bomans — King  of  Spain  and  the  Spaniah 
Proyinoes  in  Amerioa — King  of  Gennany,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia— Aroh- 
doke  of  Austria — Duke  of  Burgundy^  Styria,  and  Sileeia — Marehio  of 
Moravia,  Count  of  Tyrol.) 

t  A  Btory  was  current  at  the  time  of  the  aeceaaion  of  Queen  Tietoiia, 
which  turned  upon  this  exclamation  of  the  Hungarian  Diet.  The  late 
judge,  Sir  John  T.  Ooleridge,  was  present  at  a  banquet  given  soon  after  the 
Qneen*B  accession,  when  the  chairman,  under  the  mixed  influence  of  old 
habit  and  present  loyalty,  gave  the  toast,  '*  The  King,  Ood  bless  her.*'  The 
laugh  was  against  him,  but  Sir  John  Coleridge  came  to  the  rescue  and  said 
tbat  his  toast  was  a  correct  one— that  **  king  "  was  a  noon  common,  thou^ 
generally  used  in  the  masculine,  and  he  appealed  to  this  anecdote  and 
quoted  the  Diet  as  combining  the  '*Bege"  with  the  feminine  **  Nostra." 
*'  The  King  is  dead— long  live  the  Queen  **  would  offend  aU  old  associations, 
even  though  it  might  be  a  queen  who  was  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  We 
hear  the  prayer  for  "  our  queen  and  govemour  "  continually  in  the  Litany  of 
the  Church,  which  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  above  use  of  Bex  for  the 
feminine  Queen. 
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When  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  ascended  the  throne 
in  1848,  he  tried  to  combine  the  double  monarchy  in  a  cen- 
tralised Austrian  Empire,  and  chose  for  his  motto  "  Yiribus 
Unitis/'  as  above.  Bat  the  Hungarians  were  proud  of  their 
ancient  independence,  and  refused  to  accept  Austrian  supre- 
macy, and  at  length,  in  1867,  after  years  of  contest,  'Uhe 
reconciliation  between  Hungary  and  the  Crown  took  place, 
and  the  king  was  crowned  at  Budapest,  and  on  the  corona- 
tion medals  struck  for  the  occasion  the  legend  was  *  Bizal- 
mam  Az  osi  erenyben,'  My  trust  (lies)  in  the  Ancestral 
(or  hereditary)  virtue  (of  the  Hapsburg  family).  Since  that 
time  the  Hungarian  coinage  puts  round  the  edge  of  the 
modem  coins  the  legend  as  the  motto  of  Francis  Joseph." 

The  Cisalpine  Republic,  N.  Italy,  which  existed  from 
1797  to  1805,  placed  "  Unione  e  Virtu  "  on  the  edge  of  its 
short-lived  coinage,  but,  whatever  its  unity,  its  strength  was 
small,  and  it  merged  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  in  1806, 
under  Napoleon. 

Italy,  1805. 

In  1805  Napoleon  made  himself  "  King  of  Italy,"  and 
issued  coins  then  and  in  1812,  with  the  titles  Imperatore  e 
Re— Regno  d^ Italia,  and  on  the  edge,  in  1812,  he  inscribed 
his  original  French  legend,  adapted  for  Italy,  **  Dio  protegge 
ritalia." 

Italy,  and  previously  Sardinia,  has  now  the  legend 
**Fert— Fert — Fert,"  which  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzling 
enigma.  It  is  to  be  found  upon  the  collars  of  all  knightly 
orders  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  and  it  was  the  device 
of  the  House  of  Savoy,  which  they  have  used  since  1810  in 
memory  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  having  defended  Rhodes 
against  the  Saracens.  F.E.R.T.  is  the  combination  of  the 
first  letters  of  '^Fortitudo  Ejus  Rhodium  Tenuit."  His 
valour  kept  Rhodes,     It  is  also  said  to  be  a  compressed  form 
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of  FiUbERTf  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Honse  of  Savoy,  who 
was  probably  the  man  who  did  hold  (tenait)  the  Island  of 
Rhodes. 

Naples. 

Joseph  Napoleon,  when  king  in  1806,  inscribed  "  Gustos 
Begni  Dens,"  God  is  the  Keeper  of  the  Kingdom;  and 
Mnrat,  who  sncceeded  him  in  1808,  followed  Napoleon's 
original  motto  still  more  closely,  ''  Dio  protegge  il  Regno.*' 

Ferdinand  II,  "  Bomba,"  inscribed  "  Providentia  optimi 
principis,"  an  estimate  of  himself  that  was  soon  followed  by 
the  revolntion  which  terminated  his  power  in  1860. 

Venetian  Republic,  1848 

During  the  year  of  revolutions  in  Europe,  1848,  Venice 
revolted  against  Austria,  and  issued  a  coinage  with  the 
inscription  on  the  edge,  ''Dio  Premiers  Gostanza/'  Ood 
wUl  reward  persevering  firmness,  but  Austria  recovered 
possession  of  the  city  after  a  prolonged  siege. 

Pabma  and  Plaobntia,  1816. 

Maria  Louisa,  widow  of  Napoleon,  Archduchess  of 
Austria  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Parma  and  Placentia  by 
grant  from  the  allies  as  a  provision  after  the  Call  of 
Napoleon,  inscribed  ''  Domine  dirige  me  *'  on  the  edge 
of  her  five-lire  coin  of  1882.  This  legend  seems  to  possess 
an  interest  peculiarly  its  own,  Maria  Louisa  was  the 
daughter  of  Francis  I,  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  was  brought 
up,  as  were  other  Austrians,  in  the  nursery  creed  that 
Napoleon  was  the  devil;  and  in  the  royal  nursery  she  and  the 
other  children  had  a  doll  called  Napoleon,  which  they  stuck 
with  pins  or  otherwise  punished  when  in  need  of  some  object 
upon  which  to  vent  their  griefs  or  ill-tempers.  Napoleon  had 
three   times   entered  Vienna  in  triumph,  or  had  otherwise 
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iofiicted  deep  hnmiliation  npon  Anstria,  when,  in  1809,  he 
proposed  an  alliance  with  Anstria  to  bring  him  into  relations 
in  his  greatness  with  the  old  crowned  heads  of  Earope. 
Brought  ap*in  the  absolntist  atmosphere  of  Anstria,  she 
did  not  think  of  raising  objections,  thongh  the  alliance  was 
fearful  and  hatefal  to  her,  and  they  were  married  with  great 
manifestations  of  honour  and  affection  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon.  In  the  French  court,  however,  the  Austrian 
poverty  and  the  old-fashioned  style  of  her  trousseau,  and  her 
personal  gaucheries  (in  French  eyes),  and  her  coldness  and 
hauteur  of  manner,  made  her  despised  at  first,  and  eyentually 
disliked  by  the  briUiant  and  fashionable  French  ladies  of  the 
court — and  the  dislike  was  mutual.  Napoleon  almost  imme* 
diately  left  his  wife  for  the  wars  again,  and  throughout  her 
married  life  she  was  an  isolated  unhappy  woman.  When 
Napoleon  fell  in  1814  she  declined  to  accompany  him  to 
Elba,  nor  did  she  share  his  banishment  in  St.  Helena. 

After  his  permanent  fall  the  allies  granted  her  the  Duchy 
of  Parma  and  Placentia  in  lieu  of  the  monarchy  she  had  lost* 
and  she  retired  there  with  her  chamberlain.  Count  Niepperg, 
whom  she  eventually  married,  but  by  whom  children  were 
bom  during  Napoleon's  life  time.  Her  own  family  turned 
away  from  her,  and  she  was  isolated  from  all  her  hereditary 
friends  and  associations.  In  1882,  her  only  son  by  Napoleon 
died  when  just  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  in  that  year  she 
inscribed  upon  the  edge  of  her  coin  as  above  stated, 
**  Domine  dirige  me."  When  all  the  circumstances  of  her 
sorrowful  life  are  passed  in  review,  this  legend  sounds 
sadly  like  the  wail  of  a  broken  heart,  "  Domine  dirige  me,'* 
God  help  me. 

The  Papal  States,  1817. 

Pins  YII  inscribed  on  the  edge  of  his  scudi  in  1817  "  In 
terra  pax,"  a  record  of  thankfulness  for  peace  on  the  fall  of 
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Napoleon,    who    had    kept    the    Pope   in    confinement  at 
Fontaineblean  nntil  his  own  first  fall  in  1814. 

Russia. — The  inscription  on  the  edge  of  the  roubles 
simply  indicates  the  Talne  of  the  coin  and  the  period  of  its 
mintage. 

The  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle  of  Prussia. 

It  is  so  seldom  tbat  we  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
from  a  monarch  himself  the  interpretation  which  he  places 
upon  a  legend  of  his  own  choosing,  or  the  reasons  which 
have  led  him  to  select  it,  that  the  following  account  possesses 
exceptional  interest  as  given  by  Frederick  the  Great  of  his 
interpretation  of  the  motto  "  Suum  Cuique,"  to  every  one 
hie  own,  which  he  has  inscribed  as  the  legend  of  the  Order 
of  the  Black  Eagle.  And  although  Prussia  is  not  part  of 
France,  nor  has  her  coinage  been  copied  from  that  of  France, 
it  will  scarcely  be  out  of  place  in  this  paper,  which  has 
endeavoured  to  assign  the  interpretations  of  the  legends  on 
the  French  coinage  through  a  period  of  above  two  thousand 
years.  The  passage  must  be  judged  by  its  inherent 
interest,  and  its  insertion  may  perhaps  be  forgiven. 

This  order  was  instituted  by  Frederick,  the  first  king  of 
Prussia,  on  his  coronation  day  at  Eonigsberg.  '^To  the 
eagle,"  said  Frederick  I  in  the  foundation  chart,  "  we  have 
given  in  one  of  his  claws  a  crown  of  laurel,  in  the  other  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Above  its  head  we  have  written 
our  motto  *Suum  cuique'  {to  each  hie  own).  The  crown 
signifies  the  justice  of  reward,  the  thunderbolt  the  justice  of 
punishment,  the  motto  *  Suum  cuique '  the  absolute  im- 
partiality with  which  we  award  to  each  according  to  bis  merit. 
This  is  not  all.  The  eagle,  as  all  know,  looks  ever  to  the 
sun,  he  aims  at  nothing  small  or  low.  These  qualities  are  a 
symbol  by  which  we  are  instructed,  we  and  our  knights,  to 
raise  our  hope  and  our  confidence  to  God  Most  High.     The 
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'  Snnm  eaiqne '  teaches  ns  that  we  mast  render  to  man  what 
is  his  due,  and  to  the  Most  High  that  which  belongs  to 
God." 

The  variety  of  interest,  of  history,  and  of  sentiment 
conveyed  in  many  of  the  above  legends,  leads  one  the  more 
to  regret  that  the  legend  upon  the  edge  of  the  British  crown 
is  so  destitute  of  any  meaning  deserving  of  being  re- 
membered. 
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B.Sc.,Univ.  Lond.,F.B.O.P., 
Lond. 
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OBDINABT    MEMBERS 

ON  THE  SOCIETT'S  BOLL  AT  THE   CLOSE   OF  THE  79TH  SESSION, 

COBBBCTBD  TO  AUGXTBT,  1880. 


Life  Members  are  marked  with  an  Aeteriek, 


Nov.      12,  1888  Addinsell,  S.  A.,  68  Lord-street. 

March  24,  1879  Alexander,  William,  M.D.,  1Q2  Bedford-street 
South. 

Nov.  1,  1880  Allen,  Francis  B.,  68  Newsham-drive,  Newtham 
Park. 

Nov.      12,  1877  AUman,  G.  W..  60  Lord-street. 

March  7,  1864  Archer,  P.,  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.,  14  Cook- 
street. 

Nov.  12,  1880  Armoar,  Rev.  Canon  S.  C,  M.A.,  Merchant 
Tajlors'  School,  Crosby. 

Nov.  18,  1889  Armstrong,  Bev.  B.  A.,  B.A.,  6  Marmion-roadt 
Sefton  Park. 

Nov.      18,  1876  Ball,  Geo.  Henry,  Oambier-terrace^  Hope-street. 

Feb.      22,  1875  Bellew,  Thomas  A.,  28  Canning-street. 

Dec.  10,  1866  Benas,  Baron  Lonis,  5  Princess-avenue^  Vioi- 
President. 

Jan.         9,  1882  Benas,  Phineas  A.,  5  Princess-avenue. 

Feb.        6,  1882  Birchall,  Charles,  82  Castle-street. 

Jan.      25,  1864  Birchall,   James,    Westminster-road^  Ez-Pbisi- 

DENT. 

Jan.       25,  1886  Beckett,  G.,  81b  Hope-steeet. 
Oct.       18,  1869  Brown,  J.  Campbell,  D.Sc,  F.C.S.,  Frc^essor  of 
Chemistry,  University  College. 


OBDINABY   MVUBEBS.  IX 

April     18,  1864  Barne,  Joseph,  Royal  Insurance  Office^  1  North 

John-street, 
♦May      1,  1848  Byerley,   Isaac,  P.L.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Bingle-loMt 

Liverpool. 
Jan.        7,  1884  Galder,  Miss  Fanny,  49  Canning-street. 
Nov.       8,  1862  Cameron,  John,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to 

the  Royal  Sonthem  Hospital,  4  Bodney'Sireet. 
March     4,  1872  Carter,    W.,    M.D.,    B.Sc,    LL.B.,     (Lond.), 

F.R.O.P.     (Lond.),     74     Rodney-street,     Ex- 

Pbesident. 
Dec.        2,  1861  Chadbam  William,  16  James-street. 
Oct.       18,  1869  Cook  Henry  James,  Byrom-street, 
Dec.      10,  1888  Cookson,  E.  H.,  8  Mersey-street. 
Dec. .    18,  1875  Cowell  Peter,  Free  Library,  WilMam  Broum.st. 
Jan.        7,  1884  Cradook,    Miss,    L.E.Q.C.P.L,    29    Catharine- 
street 
Oct.        6,  1868  Crosfield,  William,  Stanley-street,  and  Annesley, 

Aigburth. 
Jan.  7  1884  Carrie,  John,  Bank  of  Liverpool,  Water-street. 

Not.      12,  1888  Daly,  Chas.,  Knowsley-buildings. 
Nov.      12,  1866  Davies,  E.,  F.O.3.,  F.I.C.,  The  Laboratory,  Royal 

lostitntion,  88  Seel-street,  Ex-Pbesidbnt. 
Nov.  26,  1887  Da^vies,  W.  H.,  F.R.A.S.,  42  Irvine-street. 
Dec.      10,  1888  £>avey,  Wm.  J.,  (Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.), 

20  Castle-street,  and  24  Brompton-avenue. 
Nov.        1,  1876  Doyle,  Jas.  F.,  4  Harrhigton-street. 
Jan.       28,  1848  Drysdale,  John  James,  M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S. 

Edin.,  86  Rodney -street,  Ex-Pbesidbnt. 
March     8,  1890  Dancan,  H.  C,  Annisfield,  Bromborough,  and 

41  North  John-street. 
Nov.      18,  1889  Duncan,  W.  A.,  Woolton. 
Nov.      14,  1887  Eastley,  Richard,  Superintendent  Meter  Depart- 
ment, Liverpool   United  Gas-Light  Co.,  126 

Canning- street, 
March   21,  1870  Edwards,  Edward  E.  (Smith,  Edwards  &  Co.), 

Adelaide-buildings,  4.  Chapel-streets 


X  OBDINABT  MBMBBB8. 

Oet.      15,  1888  Edwards,  Frederick  Wilkinson,  M.S.A.,  Amortt 

HouiSf  BaHiol-raadf  Boode^  Hon.  Tbbasusxb. 
April  7,  1862  English,  Charles  J.,  171  Upper  Parlianunt-ttre^. 
*Dee.    18,  1852  Fergoson,  WiUiam,  F.L.S.,  F.G.a,  Kinmiaidy 

House,  near  Mtntlaw,  N.B. 
April     15,  1889  Field,  Hiss  E.  E.,  12  Laurel-road,  Fairfield. 
*Marehl9,  1885  Foard,  James  Thomas,  42  John  DaUon-itrut, 

Manchester, 
Oct.      29,  1888  Forster,  Walter  P.,  The  Lawn^  Earlston-road, 

Liscard, 
Nov      12,  1877  Galley,    Jno.,  Albert    Mount,    Victoria    Park, 

Wavertree. 
Nov.      IB,  1882  Gardner,  WiUoaghby,  18o  Exchas^ge-buUdingi. 
Jan.      26,  1885  Gaskell,  W.  Frankland,  75  Mount  Pleasant. 
*Feb.     6,  1854  Gee,  Bobert,  M.D.,  Heidelb.,  H.B.O.P.,  Lecturer 

on  Diseases  of  Children,  Royal  Infirmary  School 

of  Medicine ;   Physician  Workhouse  Hospital, 

5  Abercromby- square. 
March  20,  1882  Gill,  James,  Sailors'  Home,  and  2  Beech-tfumt, 

Beech-street, 
Nov.     12,  1888  Gillespie,  Wm.  Bryce,  159  FaUtner-streef. 
Oct.      29,  1877  Green,  Bobt.  Frederick,  W  Whitechapel. 
Oct.      29,  1888  Green,  Charles  H.  (Messrs.  Green,  Hill  &  Co.), 

7  York-street, 
Nov.     16,  1874  Guthrie,  Malcolm,  2  Parkfield-road. 
Oct.      29,  1888  Guthrie,  Mrs.,  2  Parkfield-road. 
Oct.      18,  1875  Hale,  PhUip  A.,  Bank  of  England,  Castle-strset. 
Nov.     16,  1885  Halhed,  W.  B.  (Messrs.  Baring  Bros.),  5iin»yiirf«, 

Piince's  Park. 
♦Jan.    21,  1856  Hardman,  Lawrence,  35  Eioek  Park,  Bock  Ferry. 
Dec.      10,  1888  Hargreaves,  Jas.,  F.C.S.,  F.A.S.,  Peel  House- 
lane,  Famworth-by-  Widnes. 
Dec.     18,  1876  Harpm,  E.  (Messrs.  Bates,  Stokes  ft  Co.),  14 

Water-street. 
Nov.     80,  1874  Harvey,    Henry,    M.B.,    57    Wavertreeterraee, 

Picton-road,  Wavertree. 


OHimUBY  MBMBBBS.  XI 

Feb.  6>  1865  Hassan,  Bev.  B.,  Lodge,  Emetep  8pa^  Salisbury, 
WiUs. 

Oct.  16,  1882  Herdman,  W.A.,  D.Se.,  F.L.8.,  F.BJB.E.,  Pro- 
fesaor  of  Natural  History,  University  College, 
85  BmtUy-roadf  Vicx-Pbbsidbnt. 

Mareh    7,  1880  Hess,  Leonard  0.,  51  Bedford-tCreet 

Mareh  22,  1869  Higgin,  Thomas,  F.L.S.,  88  Tover-buildings,  and 
EthenaU,  MonUy  HiU-road. 

Deo.  28,  1846  Higgins,  Rev.  H.  H.,  M.A.,  Cantab.^  F.O.P.S.,  29 
FdUmeT'^uaTe,  Ex-Pbbsidxnt  and  PiaBsmBBT. 

Jan.  18,  1879  Higgins,  Henry  Longnet,  7  Sandringham-drive, 
Pfinc^i  Park. 

Oct.  20,  1884  Higbmore,  J.  Henry,  27  BalVs-road,  CUtughton, 
Birkenksad. 

Mareb  9,  1868  Holme,  James,  10  Huskisson-strsH,  and  61  Lord- 
strset. 

Nov.     80,  1874  Hobne,  Ber.  Artbnr  P.,  Tattenhall^  near  Chester. 

*Dee.  14,  1862  Holt,  Robert  Dnming,  6  Ivdia^buildings,  and 
29  Edge-lane. 

March   10,  1879  Hnghes,  John  W.,  Hornby-road,  Wavertree. 

Feb.      20,  1882  Honter,  Hogh,  25a  Duke-street. 

*Nov.  18,  1854  Honter,  John,  Member  Historic  Society,  Penn- 
sylvania, Halifax,  Nova  Seotia. 

*April  29,  1850  Ihne.  William,  Ph.D.  Bonn,  Villa  Felseek,  Heidd- 
berg,  Ex-Pbbsidbmt. 

Jan.        7,  1889  Jacks,  Bev.  Lawrence  P.,  M.A.,  4  Dingle-lane. 

Oct.      81,  1887  Jeffs,  Osmond  W.,  8  Queen*s-road,  Rock  Ferry. 

Jan.      26,  1868  Johnson,  Biobard  C,  F.B.A.S.,  46  Jermyn-street. 

Feb.     24,  1868  Jones,  Charles  W.,  Field  House,  Wavertree. 

*April  4,  1852  Jones,  Morris  Charles,  F.S.A.,  F.S.A.Soot,  Gun- 
grog,  Welshpool. 

April     29,  1889  Jones,  Morris  P.,  20  Abereromby-square. 

Oet.      21,  1889  Leather,  B.  K.,  M.A.  Lond.,  18  Nelson-street. 

*Dec.  11,  1871  Leigh,  Biehmond,  M.B.C.S ,  L.S.A.,  Physician 
to  St.  Geoige's  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  15  St.  James's-road. 


XII  OBDINABT   MBMBKR8. 

JaD.        7,  1889  Leslie,  F.  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  15  Union  Court. 

Nov.      18,  1882  Levy,  Philip  S.,  24  No9tIi  John-street. 

Nov.       8,  1884  Lewin,  Walter,  Bebington. 

Nov.      14,  1881  Lloyd,    Richard   J.,    M.A.,    Lonibard-chamben, 

Bixteth-street. 
Dec.        1,  1879  Long,  Rev.  R.  E.,  B.A.,  Cambridge  Hffuse,  Upper 

Parliament'gtreet. 
Jan.      28,  1882  Marcus   Heinrich,  Trafford'chambers,  68  South 

John- street. 
Nov.     17,  1878  Marples,   Josiah,   Melvill-chambers,   Lord-street, 

and  Broomfield,  Egremont, 
March  28,  1874  MeColloch,   D.  B.,  28  Queen' s-builditigs,  Dale- 

'    street. 
Oct.       17,  1881  'Mi6lAniock,'R.,SMolyneux-avenufy  Broad  Oreen, 

HoNOBART  Librarian. 
Oct.      80,  1882  McMaster,  John  Maxwell  (Messrs.  J.  B.  Wilson, 

Dean  &  McMaster),  22a  Lord-street. 
Oct.       15,  1888  Mead,  A.  J.,  B.A.,  Earlston-road,  lAscard. 
Nov.      17,  1878  Mellpr,  James,  Jan.,  Weston,  BlundeUsmds. 
Deo.      14,  1874  Melior,    John,    Grosvenor    House,    Crosbp-road 

South,  Waterloo. 
Nov.      16,  1885  Moore,  G.  F.,  25  Marlborough-road,  Tuebrook, 
Oct.      81,  1859  Moore,    Thomas    John,    Corr.    Mem.    Z.S.L., 

Curator  Free  Public  Museum,  WiUiam  Brovm- 

street, 
Nov.        1,  1880  Morrow,  John,  Greenfields,  Greenfield-road,  Ai- 

lerton. 
March     6,  1882  Morton,  George  Henry,  122  London-road. 
Jan.        8,  1855  Morton,  Geo.  Highfield,  F.G.S.,  209  Edge-lane. 
Oct.       29,  1850  Mott,  Albert  Julius,  F.G.8.,  Detmore,  Chareton 

Kings,  Cheltenham,  Ex-Prbsioent. 
♦Oct.    21,  1867  Muspratt,  E.  K,  Sea/orth  HaU,  Sea/orth. 
Oct.      20,  1856  Nevins,  John  Birkbeck,  M.D.  Lend.,  M.R.O.S., 

late  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medioa,  Royal  In- 
firmary, School  of  Medicine,    8   Abereromhy- 

square,  Ex-Pbbsident. 


OBDINABY   MEMBEB8.  Xlll 

Feb.       6,  1865  Newton,  John,  M.B.O.S.,  44  Rodney  street. 

Feb.      18,  1887  Nicholson,  Robert,  11  Harrington  street, 

Oct.      ai,  1887  Nicholson,  Thomas,  St.  HeUer*s  CoUege,   Wei- 

Ungborough, 
Nov.       2,  1868  Nome,  Rev.  B.  A.  W.,  M.A.  Cantab.,  The  Col- 
lege School^  Huyton, 
Nov.       2,  1885  Oulton,   Wm.,   Hillside,   Gateacre,   and  Albert- 

buildings,  12  Preeson's-row. 
Nov.       2,  1874  Palmer,  John  Linton,  F.S.A.,    F.R.a.S.,  Fleet 

Surgeon,  R.N.,  24  Rock  Park,  Roek  Ferry. 
Oct.      29,  1888  Paton,  J.  R.,  Apsiey-buildings^  Old  Hall-street. 
Jan.        9,  1871  l^AtieTBon,  J.,  16  Devonshire-road,  Princess  Park. 
Nov.       4,  1861  Philip,  Thomas  D.,  49  South  Castle-street,  and 

Holly -road,  Fairfield, 
Jan.      21,  1884  Polack,  Rev.  J.,  B.A.,  176  Upper  Parliament-st. 
*Nov.   15,  1886  Poole,  Sir  Jas.,  107  Bedford-street  South. 
*Jan.    22,  1866  Raffles,  William  Winter,  84  Belsite  Park  Gar- 
dens, London,  W.,  and  Glan-y-mor,  Penmaen- 

mater. 
Oct.      29,  1888  Raleigh,  Miss,  77  Canning  street. 
Nov.     12,  1860  Rathbone,  Philip  H.,  Greenbank  Cottage,  Waver- 

tree. 
March  24,  1862  Rathbone,  Richard  Reynolds,  Beechwood  House, 

Grassendale. 
*^o^.    17,  1851  Redish,  Joseph  Carter,  Lyceum^  Bold-street. 
Oct.      81,  1881  Rendall,  Q.  H.,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Univeirsity 

College,  88  Bedford-street,  Yioe-Pbesidbnt. 
Oct.      81,  1881  Rennie,  J.  W.,  70  AUiugton-street,  St.  Michael's, 

71  ear  Liverpool. 
Nov.     26,  1888  Rennie,  F.  C,  70  AlUngton-street,  Aigburih-road. 
Dec.      16,  1889  Rentonl,  R.  R.,  78  Hartingtonroad,  Liverpool. 
Nov.     29,  1869  Roberts,     Isaac,     F.G.S.,     F.R.A.S.,     Vioe- 

Pbbsidbnt,  Crowborongh,  Sussex. 
Dec.       4,  1876  Roberts,  Richard  (Messrs.  Roberts  &  Son),  18 

Hackins-hey,  and  Mossley-hill. 
April     15,  1889  Rippon,  Wm.  D.,  Harefield,  Hightoum. 


Xlt  OBMXIAXt  MKMBBB8. 

April     18,  1854  Bowe,  James,  14  South  CagOe-tirut,  and  Ify- 

fiM  Orange^  West  Deihy. 
Ju      S8,  1872  BoBseU,    Edward    B,    ••DaSy    Post**    OiBee, 

Victoria-street^  and  6  iJ^erom^-s^Karf,  Ex- 

PUBIDBMT. 

Feb.      18,  1878  Bnssell,  W.,  Gompion  Hotel,  Ckureh'Stnet. 
Feb.      18,  1884  Bntheiford,  John,  LL^B.,  Lond.,  4  Harrington^ 

street^  Sohobast  Skcbstakt. 
N0?.     12,  1888  Batberford,  Wm.  Watson  (Messrs.  lifiller.  Fed, 

Hngbes  &  Co.),  8  Cook-etreet. 
April      7,  1862  Saunel,  Harry  S.,  80  Omlow  Oardsnt,  8auA 

Kensington^  London, 
No?.      12,  1888  Sebolefield,  J.  W.,  J.P.,  Pemhroks-road,  Boodi. 
Marcb  19;  1886  Sepbton,  BeT.  Jobn,  M.A.,  90  Huskisson-ttreet. 
Oct.      15.  1888  Sepbton,  Mrs.,  90  Huskisson^street. 
Oet.      21,  1889  Sbarpe,  B.  J.,  B.A.,  42  Cawung-streei. 
Jan.        7,  1878  Sbearer,  George,  M.I).,  178  Upper  ParUamsnU 

street. 
Oet.      81,  1881  Smitb,  A.  T.,  Jan.,  18  BmHey-road,  Prine^t 

Park. 
Dee.      10,  1866  Bmitb,  Elisba  (Messrs.  Henry  Nasb  &  Co.),  IS 

Tower-buUdings  North. 
April       4,  1870  Smitb,  James,  87  North  John-street,  LherpooL 
Feb.      28,  1868  Smitb,  J.  Simm,  1  Warham-road,  Croydon. 
April     20,  1874  Snow,  BeT.  T.,  M.A.,  St.  Mary's,  UighfiM^. 
Nov.      12,  1860  Spenoe,  Charles,  7  Tithsbam-street. 
Nov.      18,  1878  Steel,  Bichard,  18  Hackins-hey,  Ex-Pbbsidkmt. 
Feb.      19,  1888  Steeves,  Gilbert  M.,  24  Falkner-street. 
Oct.       17,  1887  Stookes,  Alexander,  M.D.,   South    Dispensary, 

Upper  ParUament»street. 
Oet.      29,  1888  Stretch,  Wm.  Knowles,  9  South  HUlrroad. 
Oct.       21,  1889  Stabbs,  Bev.  C.  W.,  M.A.,  Wwertree  Rectory, 

Wavertree. 
April     17,  1886  Tapseott,   W.   W.,  89    OldhaU-street,   and   41 

Parkfield-road,  Aigburth. 
Feb.      18,  1865  Taylor,  Geo.,  28  SeeUstrest. 


(ADDIABT  MBMBIBt.  XV 

*Feb.    19,  1865  Taylor,  John  Stopford,  M.D.  Aberd.,  F.B.G.S., 

6  Qrove  Park^  Liverpool, 
Oct      18,  1886  Thompson,   I.    C,    Woodstock,    Warerley-road, 

Sefton  Park. 
Oei      21,  1878  Thompson,  J,  W.,  B.A.  Lond.  and  Yietoria,  22 

Lord  Street 
Oct      80,  1882  Thomson,  W.  J.,  Exehange-huildings,  and  GhylU 

hank,  St.  Uelmu. 
^Dee.      4,  1876  Torpy,  Bev.  Lorenzo,  M.A.,  Setuhal. 
*Feb.    19»  1844  Tornball,  James  Muter,  M.D.  Edin.,  M.B.C.P., 

The  Spa  Hotel,  Twibridge  WelU. 
Oct.      21,  1861  Vumn,  William  Andrews,  9  Rumford-place. 
Nov.     15,  1880  Yiears,  John,  8  St.  AUfan's^aguare,  Bootle. 
Feb.      19,  1877  Wallace,  John,  M.D.,  OanMer-terrace. 
Jan.      27,  1862  Waknsley,  Gilbert  G.,  50  Lord-street. 
Jan.        9,  1865  Walthew,    William,    6    BrovnCe^midings,    and 

Vine  Cottage,  Aughtofu 
Get      80,  1876  Weightman,  W.   Arthur  (Messrs.  Weightman, 

Pedder  &  Weightman),  Water^reet. 
April,    15,  1889  White,  A.  G.,  71  KingsUg-road. 
Nov.     12,  1888  Whitmore,  Miss,  Burseough  House,  Ormkirk. 
Nov.       2,  1874  Wolf,  Jas.  O.  de  (Messrs.  T.  G.  Jones  &  Co.), 

8  Old  Ch^eh  Yard. 
Nov.     14,  1870  Wood,  John  J.,  20  Lord^etreet. 
Nov.      17,  1884  Wortley,  Wm.,  Walton  Grange,  Walton. 
Nov.     18,  1876  Yates,  Edward  Wilson,  87  CastU-street. 
Nov.       2,  1874  Toong,  Henry,  6  Arundel  Avenue,  Sefion  Park^ 


XVI  HONOBABT  UBMBBRS. 


HONORARY    MEMBERS, 

LIMITED   TO   FIFTY. 

1.— 1886  The  Most  Noble  WUliam,  Dake  of  Devonshire,  E.G., 

M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  F.G.S.,  etc.,  Chancellor 

of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Chatsworth, 

Derbyshire,  and  78  PieeadUly,  London,  W. 
2.--1888  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy,  K.C.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 

F.R.S.,    F.R.A.S.,  etc.,    Royal    Observatoiy, 

Greemeieh, 
8.— 1844  T.  B.  Hall,  Crane  House,  Yarmouth. 
4.— 1850  The  Rev.  Canon  St.  Vincent  Beecby,  M.A.,  Rector  of 

Ililgay,  Norfolk. 
5.— 1851  The  Rev.  Robert  Biekersteth  Mayor,  B.D.,  Rector  of 

Frating,  Essex, 
6.— 1861  The  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Eirkman,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Rector  of 

Croft,  near  Warringit^m, 
7.— 1866  The  Right  Rev.  T.  N.  Staley,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of 

Honololn,  Vicar  of  CroxhaU,  Staffordshire, 
8.— 1866  Sir  Edward  J.  Reed,  K.C.B.,  F.R.8.,  M.P.,  HextahU, 

Dartford,  Kent. 
9.~-1866  Cnthbert  Collingwood,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  4  Grore^ 

terrace,  Belvedere-road,  Upper  Norwood,  Lon- 
don, S.E. 
10.— 1867  Sir   J.    W.    Dawson,    LL.D.,   F.R.8.,  etc..  Principal 

and    Vice- Chancellor    of    McGill    University, 

Montreal, 
11. — 1868  Captain  Sir  James  Anderson,  16  Warrington  crescent, 

Matda-hiU,  London,  W, 
12.— 1870  Sir  John  Lubbock,   Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,   High 

Elms,  Famborough,  Kent. 
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18.— 1870  Professor  Sir  Henry  E.  Bosooe,  M.P.,  F.B.S.,  etc., 

Owens  College,  ManchetUr. 
14.— 1870  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  etc.,  Kew. 
15.— 1870  Professor  Brown  Seqnard^  M.D. 
16.— 1870  John  Gwyn  Jeffireys,  F.B.S.,  Ware  Priory,  Herts. 
17.— 1870  Professor  Thomas  H.  Hnxley,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  etc.,  4 

Marlborough  Place,  London,  N.W. 
18.— 1870  Professor  John  Tyndall,   LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  etc.,  Boyal 

Institution,  London. 
19.-1870  The  Bey.   Christian  D.    Oiosbnrg,  LL.D.,  Binfield, 

Bracknell,  Berks.,  Ex-Pbbbidbnt. 
20.— 1874  Professor  Alexander  Agassiz,  Director  of  the  Mnsemn 

of  Comparative  Zoology,  Harvard,  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts. 
21.— 1874  Professor  Frederick  H.  Max  Miiller,  LL.D.,  Oxford. 
22.— 1874  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker,  Pasha,  F.B.S.,F.B.O.S.,  etc., 

Sandford  Orleigh,  Newton  Abbot,  Devonshire. 
28.— 1877  The  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  F.B.S.,  Foreign 

Secretary  of  B.A.S.,  etc.,  9  Ghosvenor-square, 

London. 
24.-1877  Albert  C.  N.  Giinther,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  British 

Museum. 
26.-1877  Adolphus  Ernst,  M.D.,  Principal  of  the  Department  of 

Science,  Philosophy,  and  Medicine,  University 

of  Caracas. 
26.-1877  Dr.  Leidy,  Academy  of  Science,  Philadelphia. 
27. — 1877  Dr.  Franz  Steindachner,  Boyal  and  Imperial  Museum, 

Vienna. 
28,-1877  The  Bev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  M.A.,  IiL.D.,  F.B.S.,  Canon 

of  Durham,  the  College,  Durham. 
29.— 1881  H.  J.  Carter,  F.B.S.,  The  Cottage,  Budleigh  SaUerton, 

Devon, 
80.-1881  The  Bev.  Thomas  Hincks,  B.A.,  F.B.S.,  Stokeleigh, 

Leigh  Woods,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
81.— 1881  The  Bev.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.B.M,S., 

Ingleside,  Lee,  London,  S.E. 
b 


ZVIU  OOBBESPOHDING   MEMBBB8. 

GOBBESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

LDCITBD   TO   TmBTT-FIVB. 

1. — 1867  J.  Yaie  Johnson,  London, 

2.— 1867  R.  B,  N.  Walker,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  West  Africa. 

8.— 1868  Rev.  J.  Holding,  M.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  lAmdcn. 

4. — 1868  George  Hawkins,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

5. — 1868  J.  W.  Lewis  Ingram,  Bathwret,  River  Gambier, 

6. — 1869  George  Mackenzie,  Cebu,  Philippine  Islande, 

7.— 1870  The  Venerable  Archdeacon    Hoghes-Games,  D.C.Ij., 

Isle  of  Man. 
8. — 1874  Samuel  Archer,  Surgeon-Major,  Singapore, 
9. — 1874  Coote  M.  Chambers,  Burrard'e  Inlet,  British  Cohanbia. 

10.— 1874  Edwyn  C.  Beed,  Santiago  de  Chili. 

11.— 1874  Millen  Goughtrey,  M.D.,  Dunedin,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 

12. — 1875  Robert  Gordon,  Goyemment  Engineer,  British  Burmah. 

18.— 1877  Edward  Duckinfield  Jones,  G.E.,  Sao  Paulo,  BraziL 

14.-1877  Miss  Horatia  E.  F.  Gatty,  Altrincham. 

16. — 1877  Dr.  Allen,  Jamaica. 

16. — 1877  Dr.  George  Bennett,  Sydney. 

17.-1877  Dr.  David  Walker,  Benicia,  U.S.A. 

18.— 1888  Wm.  Henry  Finlay,  Cape  Town  Observatory. 

19.— 1884  Bey.  W.  G.  Lawes,  New  Guinea. 

20.— 1884  A.  W.  Grawford,  Oakland,  California. 

21. — 1884  John  Greenwood,  Mining  Engineer,  Melbourne. 

22.-1884  Bobert  Abraham  English,  Sirnla. 

28.-1887  Bev.   S.    Fletcher    Williams,   48    Westboume   Grove^ 
Scarborough. 

24.— 1889  Mr.  St.  George  Littledale. 

25.— 1889  Mrs.  St.  George  Littledale. 

26.— 1890  Sir  Alfred  Maloney,  E.G.M.G.,  Governor  of  Lagos. 

27. — 1890  Gaptain  John  Ferguson,   s.s.   *' Aleppo,'*    16    Norma 
Road,  Waterloo. 


ASSOCIATES.  XIX 


ASSOCIATES. 

LIMITED    TO   TWENTT-FIYE. 

1.— Jan.  27,  1862  Captain    John    H.    Mortimer,    '<  Ameriea." 
(Atlantic.) 

2.— Mar.  24,  1862  Captain  P.  C.  Petrie.     (Atlantic.) 

8.— Feb.     9,  1868  Captain  John  Carr,  ship  "  Scindia."    (Cal- 
cutta.) 

4.— Feb.     9,  1868  Captain    Charles    E.    Price,    B.N.R.,    ship 
*^  ComwalliB."     (Calcutta  and  Sydney.) 

5.— April  20,  1868  Captain  Fred.  E.   Baker,  ship   <<  Niphon." 
(Chinese  Seas.) 

6.— Oct.    81,  1864  Captain  Thomson,  ship  "Admiral  Lyons.*' 
(Bombay.) 

7. — April  18,  1865  Captain  Alexander  Cameron,  ship  **  Stafford- 
shire."    (Shanghai.) 

a--Dec.  11,  1865  Captain  Walker,  ship  <*  Trenton.'' 

9.— Mar,  28,  1868  Captain  David  Scott. 
10.--April    7,  1884  Captain   G.   Griffith    Jones,  barque  *<Her. 

mine." 
11.— Oct.      7,  1889  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Nevins,  22  Rutland  Street, 
Hampstead  Road,  London,  N.W. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  SOCIETY'S  LIBRARY  DURING  THE 

SEVENTY-EIGHTH  SESSION,  1889-90. 


A. 

Agricnlture,  U.S.  Government  Department  of;  N.  American 
Fanna,  no.  1,  2;  Bnlletin,  no  1. 

Alkali  Report.     Government  Bine  Book,  1889. 

American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science.  Proceedings, 
1888. 

Anthropological  Institnte  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Jonmal. 

Antiquaries  of  London,  Society  of.     Proceedings. 

Archsaological  and  Natural  History  Society,  Somersetshire.  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  XV. 

Architects,  Royal  Institute  of  British.  Ealendar,  1890*;  Trans- 
actions, vol.  v;  Journal,  vol.  v-19,  20;  vi-1-18. 

Asiatic  Society,  Royal,  Bombay  Branch.    Journal,  vol.  vii-2. 

Asiatic  Society,  Royal,  Ceylon  Branch.    Journal,  vol.  x-84,  85. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Journal,  vol.  Iviii,  part  i,  no.  1 ;  part  2, 
no.  i,  ii ;  Proceedings,  1889 ;  "  Modem  Yemacular  Literature 
of  Hindustan,'*  by  G.  A.  Grierson. 

Arts,  Society  of.     Journal  to  date. 

Arts,  Royal  Scottish  Society  of.     Transactions,  vol.  xii,  part  8. 

Arts  and  Sciences,  American  Academy  of.    Proceedings,  vol.  xxiii-2. 

Astronomical  Society.  Monthly  Notices;  Memoirs,  vol.  xlix, 
part  2. 
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ABtronondoal  Observatory,  National  Mexiean.    Annnal,  1890. 

Astronomy.  Six  Phoiographie  Plates  of  Stars  and  NebnlsB,  by 
Isaao  Roberts,  Esq. ;  The  Liek  Observatory  Report  on  the 
Eclipse  of  Jan.  1st,  1889;  Liverpool  Astronomer's  Report, 
1884-^6;  Washington  Star  Catalogue,  1845-77  (Brd  edition). 

Avrtralian  Mnsenm,  Sydney,  N.8.W..  Oatalogaes :  Birds,  part  i ; 
Fishes,  part  i;  Fossils,  1888;  Minerals,  1886;  Sponges, 
1888;  Australian  Hyd.  Zoophytes,  1884.  Records,  vol,  i, 
part,  2 ;  Memoirs,  no.  2,  Lord  Howe*s  Island ;  On  the  Sperm 
Whale,  etc. ,  Notes  for  OoQectors. 


B. 

Botanical  Society,  Edinburgh.     Transactions   and   Proceedings, 

vol.  xvii,  parts  2,  8. 
Botany.    See  Linnean  Society,  etc 
British  ABeoeiatio&  for  tiiie  Advancement  of  Scienee.    ProeeedingSt 

1889  (Newoastle-on-Tyne). 
British  Museum.    Catalogues :  Lepidoptera  Heterocera,  part  vii ; 

Fossil  Reptilia  and  Amphibia ;  Guide  to  Mineral  Galleries. 

0. 

Canada,  Royal  Society  of.    Proceedings  and  Transactions,  1888. 
Canadian  Institute.    Proceedings,  1889 ;  Report,  1888-89. 
Chemical  Society.    Abstract  of  Proceedings,  no.  72-85 ;  Journal, 

Sept.,  1889,  to  Aug.,  1890 ;  Indexes,  etc 
Chinese  CustomSi  Collection  in  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of,  1876. 
Congo  Free  State,  An  account  of,  by  H.  Phillips. 
Copenhagen,  Academic  Royale  de.    Bulletin,  1890. 
ComwaU,  Royal  Institution  of.    Journal,  vol.  ix,  part  4 ;  vol.  x, 

parti. 

E. 

Edinburgh,  Royal  Society  of.    Proceedings,  vols,  xv,  xvi,  1887-89. 
Engineering  Society,  Liverpool.    Transactions,  vols,  ix,  x ;  Report, 
1888. 
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Engineeni,  Institute  of  Civil.  Minutes,  vols,  xcvii,  xoviii,  xcix,  o ; 
Charter ;  List  of  Members ;  Indexes,  etc. 

Engineers'  Reports,  U.S.  Army.    Index,  vol.  ii. 

Entomological  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Report, 
1889. 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.  U.S.  Bulletin,  xx-1-12 ;  xxi-1-6; 
Charter,  etc. 

Ethnology  Bureau,  Washington,  U.S.  Report  1888-84, 1884-85 ; 
Pamphlets:  Textile  Fabrics  of  Ancient  Peru;  Ohio  Earth- 
works, 2  vols. ;  Bibliography  of  Iroquoian  and  Muskhogean 
Languages,  2  vols. 

Education  Report,  Costa  Rica. 

F. 

Folklore,  Journal  of  American,  vol.  iii,  part  9. 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia.    Journal,  Sept.,  1889,  to  Aug., 
1890. 

G. 

Geographical  Society,  American.    Bulletin. 

Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  Royal,  N.S.  Wales  Branch. 

Transactions  and  Proceedings ;  Report  on  New  Guinea. 
Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  Royal,  Queensland  Branch. 

Proceedings    and    Transactions,    1888-89  ;    Map    of   New 

Guinea. 
Geographische  Gesellschaft  (Eais.),  Vienna.  Mittheilungen,  1888-89. 
Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society,  Yorkshire.    Proceedings. 
Geological  Association,  Liverpool.    Journal,  vol.  ix. 
Geological  Society,  Liverpool.     Proceedings,  1888-89. 
Geological  Society.    Quarterly  Journal  for  1889-90. 
Geological  Survey  of  India.     Records,  xxii-4 ;  xxiii-2 ;  Memoirs, 

series  xiii,  vol.  iv,  part  1. 
Geological  Survey,  U.S.  Government.    Report,  1885-86 ;  Bulletin, 

no.  48-58 ;  Monographs,  xiii,  xiv,  and  Atlas. 
Geologists'  Association.     Proceedings,  vol.  vi,  parts  4,  5,  6,  7. 
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H. 

Harvard  College.    Reports  of  President,  Treasurer,  and  Curator  of 

Museum  of  Comparatiye  Zoology. 
Harvard  UniTersity.    Bulletin,  nos.  44,  45,  46. 
Health  Report,  Liverpool,  1889,  Dr.  Taylor.    Massachusetts,  1888. 

I. 

India,  East,  Association.    Journal. 

Interior,  XJ.B.  Government  Secretary  of  the.     Reports,  1888,  vols. 

i,  ii,  iii,  iv ;  1890,  vol.  i. 
Irish   Academy,    Royal.      Transactions,    zxix-12;    Proceedings, 

December,  1889. 

L. 

Law  Students'  Association,  Liverpool.     Report,  etc. 

library  Reports.    Astor,  New  York,  1889 ;  Birkenhead ;  Chicago, 

1890 ;  Liverpool,  1889 ;  Manchester,  1889 ;  New  York  State, 

1888, 1889. 
Linnean  Society.    Journal :  Botany,  172, 174, 181, 182 ;  Zoology, 

122,  128, 188,  184, 185, 141 ;  Proceedings,  November,  1887, 

to  June,  1888 ;  List  of  Members. 
Literary  Club,  Manchester.    Papers,  vol.  xv. 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,   Manchester.     Memoirs  and 

Proceedings,  ii. 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Leicester.     Transactions. 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Birkenhead.    Report,  1889-90. 

M. 

Marine  Biology  Committee,  Liverpool.     Second  Report. 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.     Transactions,  vol.  Ixzii. 
Meteorological  Society,  Royal.     Quarterly  Journal ;  List,  etc. 
Meteorological  Society,  Scottish.    Journal,  1888. 
Meteorologique  de  la  Gironde,  Commission.     Observations,  Plnvio- 

metriques  et  Thermometriques,  1887-88, 1888-89. 
Microscopical  Society,  Royal.    Journal. 
Microscopical  Society,  Liverpool.    Journal. 
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N. 


Natural  History,  Amerioan  Masenm  of.    Bulletin. 

Natural  History,  Boston  Academy  of.    Proceedings. 

Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club,  Bath.    Proeeediogs. 

Natural  History  Society  and  Field  Club,  Hertfordshire.  Pro- 
ceedings. 

Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society,  Belfast.  Report  and 
Proceedings,  1888-89. 

Natural  History  Transactions  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
Newcastie>on-Tyne,  vol.  yiii,  part  8. 

«  Naturalist,  The,"  Sept.,  Oct.,  Not.,  Dec.,  1889 ;  April,  May,  1890. 

**  Naturalist,  American  "  to  date. 

Naturalistes,  Societe  des,  Eiew.    Memoires,  tome  z,  liv.  2. 

Naturalists*  Club,  Bel&st.    Report  and  Proceedings^  1889. 

Naturalists*  Club,  Berwickshire.    Report  and  Proceedings. 

Naturalists'  Field  Club,  Liverpool.    Proceedings,  etc.,  1890. 

Natural  Science,  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of.  Proceedings  and 
Transactions,  Tiii-8. 

Natural  Science  and  Literature,  Chester  Society  of.    Report 

Natural  Sciences,  Davenport,  U.S.A.  Academy  of.  Proceedings, 
1884-89. 

Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia  Academy  of.    Proceedings. 

"  Nature,*'  August  1889  to  August  1890. 

0. 

Ordnance  (U.  S.  Army).    Report,  1890. 


Philosophical  Society,  American.    Transactions  and  Proceedings. 
Philosophical  Society,  Birmingham.    Proceedings,  1887-88. 
Philosophical  Society,  Cambridge.    Proceedings,  vol.  vi,  part  6. 
Philosophical  Society,  Glasgow.    Proceedings,  1888-69. 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  Leeds.    Report,  1889-90. 
Photographic  Association,  Liverpool  Amateur.    Report,  itc. 
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Photographic  Plates  (Biz)  of  Nebnbd  and  Stars,  by  Isaac  Boberts, 

Esq.,  F  JLA^. 
PhysikaUsoh^dkonomuohe    Gedollschaft,   Konigsberg.      Bohriften, 

1889. 
Plymouth  Institution.    Report  and  Transactions,  1889-90. 
Polytechnic  Soeiety,  Boyal  Cornwall.     Report,  1889. 
Polytechnic  Society,  Liverpool.    Journal,  1889. 
Polyteohnique  £cole,  Paris.    Journal,  cah.  lix  (1889). 
Psychical  Research,  Society  for.    Proceedings. 

R. 

Boyal  Hiysical  Society.    Proceedings,  1888-89. 

Boyal  Society.    Proceedings,  nos.  282  to  298, 

Boyal  Society  of  Canada.    Proceedings  and  Transactions,  1888. 

Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    Proceedings,  vols.  XT,  rri,  1887-89. 

Boyal  Societ(7  of  New  South  Wales.    Journal  and  Proceedings, 

Tol.  xziii,  part  1 ;  Library  Catalogue. 
Boyal  Society  of  Yictoria.  Proceedings,  N.S.,  vol.  i,  parts  1  and  2. 
Boyal  Institution  of  ComwalL    Journal,  toL  iz,  part  4  ;  x,  part  1. 
Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.    Proceedings,  to1«  zii,  part  8. 
Boyal  Statistical  Society.    Journal. 

8. 

Science,  Kansas  Academy  of.    Transactions,  1885-86,  1887-88. 

"  Science  Gossip,"  Hardwick's  to  date. 

Sciences,  St.  Petersbourg  Academic  Imperiale  des.  Bulletin, 
Not.,  1889. 

Sciences,  Ghristiania.  Academic  Royale  des.  Memoires,  tome 
xx-1,  2 ;  xzi-1,  2  et  Atlas  Salmonidae ;  Supplement  aux 
Memoires,  tome  ix-1, 2 ;  x-1, 2 ;  xi-1, 2 ;  xii-1, 2, 8, 4 ;  xiii-1, 
2,  8,  4 ;  Biographies  des  Members  deiunts,  tome  ii-8  ;  Bulle- 
tin, 1884-88 ;  Index,  1826-88. 

Sciences,  Amsterdam,  Academic  Royal  des.  Jaarbock,  1888 ; 
Yerslagen  en  Mededeelingen ;  Letterkunde  iii-5,  Naturkunde, 
iii-6;  Adam  et  Christus  et  Epistola  ad  Abraham  (Latin 
Poems). 
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Soienees,  New  York  Academy  of.    Annals  and  TransaetionB. 
Sciences,  Washington  National  Academy  of.    MemoixB»  iy-S. 
Sciences,  Societe  HoUandaise  des.    Archives  Neerlandaises. 
Sciences  Physiques  et  Natorelles,    Bordeaox-Societe  des.    Me- 

moires,  tome  iv,  v,  liv.  1. 
Science  Students*  Association,  Liverpool.    Jounal. 
Smithsonian  Institution,    Washington.    Beport,  1886;  part  1, 

1887  ;  National  Museum  Beport,  1886-87 ;  ContiibationB  to 

Knowledge,  vol.  zxvi. 
Sociedad  Cientifica  **  Antonio  Alzate,*'  Mexico ;  Memorias,  tomo  ii, 

no.  2. 
Societe  de  Physique  et  d'Histoire  Naturelle  (Geneva).    Memoiies. 

V. 
Victoria,  a  Prodromus  of  the  Zoology  of.     Decade  zviii,  ziz. 
Victoria,  Royal  Society  of.     Proceedings,  N.S.,  vol.  i-1,  2. 
Victorian  Tear-Book,  1888-89  (2  vols.) 

W. 

Wissenschaflen  Gottingen,  E.  Gesellschaft  der.  Nachrichten,  1888. 
Wissenschaften     Vienna,     K.    Akademie    der.      Mathematiseh- 

naturwissenschaftlicher  Classe,    Anzeiger,  1889,  nos.  16-27 ; 

1890,  nos.  1-16. 
Wissenschaftlicher   Verein   Santiago-Deutscher.      Verhandlusgeo. 

Band  ii-1,  2. 

Z. 

Zoological    Society.      Proceedings,    October,    December,   1889; 

March,  April,  1890. 
Zoological  Society,  Philadelphia.    Beport. 
Zoology,  Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative.    Bulletin,  vol,  ZTi-6, 

7,  8 ;  zvii-4,  5,  6;  zviii ;  ziz-1,  2,  8,  4  ;  zz-1.    Memoirs, 

xvi-8. 
Zoology  of  Victoria,  a  Prodromus  of  the.    Decade  zviii,  ziz. 
Zoology.      See    also    "  Linn»an    Society,**    '*  Marine   Biolc^i" 

'*  Natural  History/*  and  <'  Science  **  Societies,  &c. 
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SOCIETIES,    ACADEMIES,  AND  OTHER   INSTITUTIONS, 

TO   WHICH  THIS  YOLUUB   IS   PBBSENTBD. 


Gbbat  Britain  and  Ibsland. 

Aberdeen       -     >     -     The  Don-Echt  Observatory. 

Alnwick  ....    The  Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Field  Clab* 

Bath The  Natural  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Field 

Clnb. 
Belfatt     •     •     •     -    The  Naturalists'  Field  Club. 

The    Natural    History    and    Philosophical 
Society. 
Birkenhead   -     -     -     The  Free  Public  Library. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 
BimUfigham  -     •     •     The  Philosophical  Society. 
Bootle     ....     The  Free  Public  Library. 
Bristol     ....     The  Naturalists*  Society. 
Buekhurst  Hill  -     -     The  Epping  Forest  Naturalists'  Field  Club. 
Chester    ....    The  Society  of  Natural  Science. 
Cambridge     -     >     -     The  Cambridge  Union. 
Dublin     ....     The  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  Royal  Society. 
Edinburgh    -     -     -    The  Botanical  Society. 

The  Geological  Society. 

The  Meteorological  Society  of  Scotland. 

The  Philosophical  Institution. 

The  Royal  Observatory. 

The  Royal  Physical  Society. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Royal  Society. 


- 
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Falmouth      • 

-    -    The  Royal  Cornwall  Polyteohnie  Society. 

Olasgow  -    - 

-     -    The  Philosophical  Society, 

The  Geological  Society. 

The  UniverBity. 

Oreenunch     - 

-     -    The  Royal  Observatory. 

Halifax  -     - 

-    -    The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Hull  -     -     . 

-     •     The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

London    -    - 

>     -    The  Anthropological  Listitnte. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  Royal  Institnte  of  British  Arehiteets. 

The  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society. 

Hie  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

The  British  Association. 

The  British  Masenm. 

The  Chemical  Society. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

The  Geological  Society. 

The  Geologists'  Association. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineen. 

The  East  Indian  Association. 

The  Lmnadan  Society. 

The  Meteorological  Society. 

The  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

The  Royal  Microscopical  Society. 

The  Royal  Medico-Chiruigical  Society. 

The  Royal  Society. 

The  Royal  Institution. 

The  Royal  Society  of  literature. 

The  Statistical  Society. 

The  Zoological  Society. 

The  Editor  of  ••  Nature." 

The  Editor  of  the  <«  Journal  of  Science." 

The  Editor  of  *'  Science  Gossip." 

The  Editor  of  tiie  "  Scientific  RoU." 

Leeds  -     -     - 

-    -    The  Philosophical  and  literary  Society. 

TO   WHICH   THIS  VOLUMX   18  PBB8BNTBD. 
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LtedM'    '    •     - 

-    The  Yorkshire  Geological  and  Polytechnio 

Society. 

Leieetter  •     -     - 

-    The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Soei^y. 

Uxerpool      -     - 

-    The  Arohitectural   and  ArehaologioaL  So* 

ciety. 

The  Astronomical  Society. 

The  Chemists'  Association. 

The  Engineering  Society. 

The  Geological  Society. 

The  Geological  Association. 

The    Historic    Society  of   Laneashira  and 

Cheshire. 

The  Microscopical  Society. 

The  Naturalists*  Field  Clah. 

The  Philomathic  Society. 

The  Polytechnic  Society. 

The  Athenssam  Lihrary  and  News  Boom. 

The  Free  Public  Library. 

The  Liverpool  Library. 

The  Lyceum  News  Boom. 

The  Medical  Institution. 

The  Boyal  Institution. 

University  College. 

Manehetter    -     - 

-     The  Literary  Club. 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Chetham  Library. 

The  Free  Public  Library. 

Owens  College. 

NewcasiU-on-Tyne  - 

•    The  Natural  Hiattory  Society  of  Northumber- 

land and  Durham. 

Oxford     -     -     - 

-    The  Ashmolean  Society. 

The  Union  Society. 

Penzance      -     -     - 

The  Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall. 

Plymouth      -     . 

.    The  Plymouth  Institution. 

TataUon  -     .     - 

•     The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society. 

Truro       -     -     -     - 

The  Boyal  Institution  of  OomwaU. 
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Watford  ....    Tlie  Hfirifordflhire  Natonl  Histoy  Socielj 

and  Field  Club. 
Welshpool     •     -     -    The  Powy»-Ltiid  dob. 
Whitby    ....     The  liieniy  and  Phfloeophical  Bodaty. 


Bbitibh  Golohixs  and  thb  Uritbd  Btatss. 


Bombay  -     •     - 

.    The  Boyal  Anatio  Society. 

BoKoft     -     -     • 

-    The  Axneriean  Academy  of  Arts  and  BQienee* 

The  Masfiachnsetts  Board  of  Edacation. 

The  liasaaehnsetts  Board  of  Health,  LnnMj, 

and  Charity. 

The  Natnral  ffistory  Society. 

The  Public  Library. 

Buffalo    -     '     . 

•    The  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Calcutta  '     •     - 

-    The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  India. 

Cambridge  (Mass) 

.     Harvard  University. 

Museum  of  Oomparative  Zoology. 

The  Peabody  Mnseom  of  American  Areh»o. 

logy  and  Ethnology. 

Chicago    -     -     - 

-    The  Pablic  Library. 

Davenport     -     - 

•    The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Melbourne     -     - 

-     The  Boyal  Society  of  Victoria. 

AVu;  Havm  -     - 

-    The    Gonnecticat   Academy    of  Arts    and 

Sciences. 

h'ew  York     -    - 

-    The  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Astor  Library. 

The  American  Geographical  Society. 

The  City  University. 

The  State  University. 

The  State  Library. 

The  American  Mnsenm  of  Natural  History. 

Otd^fo       .     -     - 

-     The  University. 

TO   WHICH   THIS  VOLUME   18   PRE8BNTSD. 
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Ottawa     -     - 
Philadelphia 


Salem 


San  Francisco 
Sydney     -     • 

Toronto    -     - 
Washitigton  - 


Wellinffton 


Geological  and  Natural  History  Snrvey. 

The  Libraiy  of  Parliament. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society. 

The  Franklin  Institute. 

The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Public  Education. 

The  Zoological  Society. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

The  Essex  Institute. 

The  Lick  Observatory. 

The  Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  Department  of  Mines. 

The  Canadian  Institute. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of 
the  Territories. 

The  Naval  Observatory. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Department  of  Ordnance ;  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Chief  of  Engineers ;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  the  Interior. 

The  New  Zealand  Institute. 


Amsterdam 
Antwerp  - 
Berlin 
Bordeaux 

Brussels   - 


Foreign. 

L'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences. 

Antwerp  Literary  Society. 

Die  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 

La    Societe     des     Sciences    Physiques    et 

Naturelles. 
L'Academie  Boyale  des  Sciences,  des  Lettree, 

et  des  Beaux- Arts  de  Belgique. 
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LIST  OF  S00IBTIB8,  BTO. 


Cherbourg      -     - 

-    La  Soeiete  Naiionale  des  Sciences  Naioxeiles. 

Chrutiania    -     - 

-    The  Uniyeraity, 

Copenhagen  -     - 

-    L' Academic  Boyal^. 

La  Soeiete  Boyale  des  Antiqnairee  dn  Nord. 

Geneva    -     -     - 

•    La    Socieie    de    Physique    et    d'Hisloire 

NatnroUe. 

Gottingen      -     - 

-    Die   Eonigliche    Gesellschaft  des  Wissen- 

schallen. 

Grieewedd      -     - 

-    The  University. 

Harlem    -     -     - 

•    La  Soeiete  Hollandaise  des  Sciences. 

Heldngfori    -     - 

-    La  Soeiete  des  Sciences  de  Finlande. 

Kief  .... 

-    La  Soeiete  des  Naturalistes. 

Konigsberg    -     - 

-    Die   Eonigliche    Physikalische-okonomiBehe 

OeseUsehaft. 

MUan      -     -     - 

-    11  Reale  Listitnto  Lomhardo. 

Munich    -    -     - 

Die  Eonigliche  Akademie  der  TRssenschafteii. 

Prtrw  -    -     -     . 

-     L'Ecole  Polytechnique. 

Presburg  -    -     - 

-     Der  Yerein  for  Natnr-  and  Hdl-Eonde. 

St.  Peteriburg     - 

-    L' Academic  Imperiale  des  Sciences. 

Stockholm      -    - 

-    L'Academie  Boyal  Snedoise  des  Sciences. 

Strasburg       -    - 

La  Bibliotheqne  Mnnicipale. 

Die    Eaiserliche  Universitats  nnd  LaDdes- 

Bibliothek. 

ToAio  -     -     -     . 

-     The  University. 

Toulouse  -    '     - 

-     L'Observatoire  Astronomique. 

Vienna     -    -     - 

•    Die    Eaiserliche    Akademie    der    Wissen- 

schaften. 

Die  Geographische  Gesellschaft. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF   THE 

LIVERPOOL 
LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL  MEETING.— Sbvbnty-Ninth  Sebbion. 

Royal  Institution,  October  Tth,  1889. 

Mr.  JAMES  BIBCHALL,   Pbbsidbnt,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read,  confirmed, 
and  signed. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  following 

REPORT. 

In  presenting  their  Beport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Seventy-Eighth  Session,  the  Council  congratulate  the  Mem- 
bers upon  the  unmistakeable  proofs  of  the  Society's  vigour 
and  progress  during  the  year. 

The  papers  contributed  have  all  been  of  great  interest, 
and  some  are  of  permanent  value.  The  Council  note  with 
pleasure  the  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  papers  read 
before  the  Society  which  are  printed  in  the  Volume  of 
TransactioTis* 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Members. 
Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  10  Ordinary  Members  have 
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resigned,  and  4  have  died.  There  have  been  added  18 
Ordinary  Members. 

The  Society  now  consists  of  172  Ordinary  Members, 
82  Honorary  Members,  28  Corresponding  Members,  and 
11  Associates. 

The  attendance  at  the  meetings  continues  to  cause  mach 
satisfaction.  Fourteen  Ordinary  Meetings  were  held  daring 
the  past  Session,  with  an  average  attendance  of  88. 

The  joint  meeting  of  this  Society  and  the  Liverpool 
Polytechnic  Society  was  in  every  way  a  success,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  joint  meetings  with  one  or  more  of  the  other 
kindred  Societies  may  continue  a  feature  of  the  Society's 
proceedings. 

Amongst  the  deaths  the  Council  have  to  deplore  those  of 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bremner,  a  former  Member  of  Council,  and 
Sir  James  A.  Picton. 

Sir  J.  A.  Picton  had  been  connected  with  the  Society, 
without  interruption,  for  the  long  period  of  nearly  forty- 
three  years,  having  been  elected  an  Ordinary  Member  on  the 
28th  of  December,  1846,  in  company  with  our  present 
highly-esteemed  member,  the  Bev.  Henry  Hugh  Higgins. 
His  power  was  soon  felt  in  the  Society.  He  very  early 
became  a  Member  of  Council,  on  which  he  rendered  active 
and  efficient  service,  rarely  being  absent  from  its  meetdngs, 
and  manifesting  an  increasing  and  lively  interest  in  its 
proceedings.  On  two  occasions  the  members  showed  their 
appreciation  of  this  thoughtfulness  and  attention  by  electing 
him  to  the  presidential  office  in  1868  and  1875. 

Sir  J.  A.  Picton's  contributions  to  the  Society's  volumes 
of  Proceedings  are  numerous,  being  not  less  than  twenty 
in  number,  and  ranging  over  forty  years  of  his  member- 
ship. 

The  majority  of  these  papers  treat  of  subjects  in  general 
literature  and  philology,  in  which  he  excelled;  others  are 
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devoted  te  antiqaarian  and  historioal  matterst  and  a  few 
dwell  upon  points  in  other  departments  of  knowledge  which 
attracted  general  attention  at  the  time.  In  addition  to«these 
emuLjUf  Sir  James  frequently  brought  before  the  Society 
commnnications  on  miscellaneons  subjects,  indicative  of  his 
constant  and  close  observation  of  all  that  occurred  around 
him.  All  these  productions  give  evidence  of  the  extensive 
area  of  his  reading,  and  of  the  facility  with  which  he 
acquired  knowledge  outside  the  limits  of  his  own  specially 
chosen  subjects.  He  was  a  fluent  and  graceful  speaker, 
sharing  in  almost  every  debate ;  keen  in  argument,  and  not 
easily  overcome. 

Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  his  attendances  at 
the  meetings  were  not  relaxed  until  the  last  few  months; 
and  although  a  certain  degree  of  physical  weakness  was 
perceptible  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  his  mental  vigour 
was  in  no  way  diminished,  and  he  continued  to  be  a  hard 
intellectual  worker  to  the  last.  With  his  departure  the 
Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members, 
whose  life  and  work  within  it  form  a  distinct  feature  in  its 
history. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  Society  alone  that  Sir  James 
Picton  gave  his  valuable  aid  in  the  promotion  of  literary  and 
scientific  culture.  In  the  early  part  of  his  long  public 
career  he  devoted  himself  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Free  Public 
Library  and  Museums'  Act,  the  passing  of  which,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his 
zealous  exertions.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  Library, 
Museum  and  Arts  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  from  its 
foundation  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
presided  over  the  Museum,  the  Free  Public  Library,  and  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery.  In  the  selection  of  books  for  the  use 
of  the  citizens,  he  acted  on  the  principle  of  providing  works 
which  would  not  only  be  serviceable  in  the  general  diffusion 
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of  knowledge,  bnt  would  also  be  of  special  benefit  to 
students — to  literary,  scientific  and  professional  men.  Con- 
vinced that  in  his  own  mind  he  had  a  veritable  possession 
which  it  was  his  clear  dnty  to  cultivate,  he  sought  to  impress 
upon  others  the  like  sense  of  responsibility,  and  for  this 
generous  end  he  endeavoured  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
all,  through  the  institutions  over  which  he  presided,  the 
best  available  facilities  for  enabling  them  to  fulfil  this  trust. 
As  the  author  of  the  Memorials  of  Liverpool,  and  other 
works  of  local  history,  his  name  will  not  soon  be  forgotten; 
but  the  best  monument  to  his  memory  is  the  noble  institu- 
tion in  William  Brown  Street,  which  his  discernment  and 
devotion  originated  and  upheld  for  the  improvement  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

The  Report  was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Neviss, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Phineas  Benas. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer  read  his  Annual  Statement 
of  Accounts  as  audited,  which  was  adopted  and  passed  on 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Newton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Green. 

The  following  Office  Bearers  were  then  elected:  Vice- 
Presidents— Isaac  Roberts,  F.G.S.,  P.R.A.S.,  Principal 
Rendall,  M.A.,  Mr.  B.  L.  Benas;  Hon.  Treasurer— Frederick 
W.  Edwards,  M.S.A. ;  Hon.  Secretary— John  Rutherford, 
LL.B. ;  Hon.  Librarian — R.  McLintook. 

The  following  Ordinary  Members  of  Council  were  also 
elected:  John  Newton,  M.R.C.S.,  W.  Watson  Rutherford, 
J.  M.  McMaster,  R.  J.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Geo.  Henry  Morton, 
Ghas.  J.  English,  Henry  Longuet  Higgins,  Josiah  Marples, 
Rev.  J.  Polack,  B.A.,  J.  W.  Thompson,  B.A.,  Robert  F. 
Green,  Thomas  A.  Bellew,  Miss  Fanny  Galder,  Robert 
Nicholson. 

The  Associates  of  the  Society  were  re-elected,  and  to  the 
list  was  added  Mr.  Arthur  Edward  Nevins. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Birchall  for  his  conduct  in  the 
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Chair  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Nbvins,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bbnas, 
and  ananimoQsly  carried. 

The  Bev.  H.  H.  HiaoiNS,  M.A.,  the  President  elect, 
delivered  his  Inaugural  Address  on  '*  What  is  Religion  ?  *"^ 


FIRST  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  October  21st,  1889. 

Rbv.  H.  H.  HIGGINS,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Leather,  M.A.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Sharpe,  B.A.,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  Stabbs,  M.A.,  were  duly  elected  Ordinary 
Members. 

Yarions  objects  of  interest  in  Natural  History  were 
exhibited. 

SECOND  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  November  4th,  1889. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HIGGINS,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  James  Birchall  read  a  paper  on  ''  The  Church  and 
the  State  in  Mediaeval  Europe.  II.  The  Liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church."  + 

THIRD  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,   November  18th,  1890. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HIGGINS,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Duncan  and  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong,  B.A., 
were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members. 

*  See  page  1.  t  Bee  page  75. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Uhwiv  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Antkoiahip  of 
OU  Bias." 

The  Pbbsidxnt  exhibited  a  aeriea  of  thirty  apeeimeiis  of 
Torbe  petholatos  from  West  Australia  and  Qneenalaad, 
lately  acquired  by  the  Pablic  Mnsemn.  Many  of  them 
posaeaeed  the  beaotifnl  eye-like  operealnm  which  ohanMS- 
terisea  the  species.  The  shell  is  remarkable  for  its  hi^y 
varied  and  elaborated  colour  pattern.  Mr.  Hioanis  made 
some  remarks  on  the  interest  of  the  exqnisite  adornments  of 
this  shelly  for  which,  so  &r  as  he  knew,  no  utilitarian  reason 
could  be  given. 


FOURTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  December  2ndy  1889. 

Rbv.  H.  H.  HIGGINS,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Capt.  Ferguson  was  elected  an  Associate  Member. 
Principal  Rendall,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  *^  Stoicism  and 
Histoiy."* 

FIFTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  December  16thy  1889. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HIGOINS,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Rentoul  was  duly  elected  an  Ordinary  Member. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Johnson  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Perception  of 
the  Invisible." 

Mr.  E.  R.  RussBLL  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Book  of  King 
Arthur."  t 

*  See  ptge  S78.  t  See  page  99. 
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SIXTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  January  6tb,  1890. 

RcT.  H.  H.  HiaamS,  M.A.,  P^eBident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Pbbsidsnt  referred  to  the  death  of  the  Re?.  Father 
Pen]j. 

Mr.  Mabplbb  made  a  commonicatioii  upon  the  Linotype, 
and  exhibited  some  specimens  of  print. 

Mr.  MoLiNTOos  read  a  note  upon  the  First  Part  of  HbA 
Second  Volume  of  the  New  English  Dictionary. 

The  Pbbbidbnt  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bewsher,  of 
Mauritius,  upon  **  The  Oreen  Fly  "  in  that  iriand. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Lloyp,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Aryan 
Cradle  Language."  * 


SEVENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  January  20th,  1890. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HIGGINS,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Prbsidbnt  exhibited  a  case  of  Lepidoptera,  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  by  Governor  Maloney,  of  Lagos. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards,  M.S.A.,  read  a  note  on  "  The 
Adoption  of  a  more  Perfect  System  of  Technical  Instruction 
by  the  Liverpool  School  Board."  t 

Mr.  Osmund  W.  Jeffs  read  a  paper  on  "  Records  of  the 
Bocks  by  the  Aid  of  Photography." 

*  8ee  page  147.  f  See  page  67. 
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EIGHTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  February  8rd,  1890. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HIGGINS,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Alfred  Maloney,  E.G.M.G.,  Governor  of  Lagos,  and 
Capt.  John  Fergnson,  were  elected  Corresponding  Members 
of  the  Society. 

The  President  exhibited  some  Bones  of  the  Cats  from 
Mummy  Pits  in  Egypt,  Carved  Ivory  Balls  from  China,  and 
a  Japanese  Doctor's  Medicine  Box. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Benas  read  a  paper  on  ''  The  Ethics  and 
Poetry  of  the  Chinese,  with  Phases  in  their  History."  * 

NINTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,   February  17th,  1890. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HIGGINS,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Newton  made  some  remarks  on  **  The  Mummified 
Cats  of  Egypt,"  and  the  Pbesident  read  a  letter  thereon 
which  appeared  in  The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  of  February  5th. 

The  Rev.  S.  Fletcher  Willums  read  a  paper  on 
"  Copernicus  and  his  Work."  + 

TENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Royal  Institution,  March  8rd,  1890. 
Mr.  B.  L.  benas,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henry  Caimcross  Duncan  was  duly  elected  an 
Ordinary  Member. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Green  read  a  paper  on  "  Christianity  and 
Buddhism."  I 

*  Bee  page  118.  f  See  page  167.  t  See  page  899. 
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ELEVENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  March  17th,  1890. 

Retv.  H.  H.  HIGQINS,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McLiNTOOK  read  a  paper  on  ''Johann  nnd 
Gretchen." 

TWELFTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,   March  Slst,  1890. 

Rbv.  H.  H.  HIGGINS,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Physical 
Nature  of  Vowel  Sounds."  * 

THIRTEENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  April  14th,  1890. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HIGGINS,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Conversazione  was  held,  and  examples  illustrating 
the  History  and  Development  of  Writing,  Printing,  and 
Engraving,  were  exhibited. 

The  following  books  from  the  Free  Public  Library  were 
eihibited  by  the  Pbbsidbnt  and  Mr.  Cowell  : — 

Epistles  of  St.  Jerome  (in  Latin),  printed  at  Mayence, 
by  Peter  Schoeflfer,  folio,  1470.  A  fine  specimen  of  early 
typography, 

QuintiUani  Institutionum  Oratoriarum  libn  XII,  printed 

*  See  page  243. 
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by  Aldus,  Venice,  1521.  An  octavo  in  Aldine  or  Italic 
type  throQgbont.  Beaatifdlly  bound  after  the  Grolier  Btyle 
by  Gmel,  Paris. 

Caesari$9  C.  Julii  quae  extant,  printed  by  ElseTir, 
Leyden,  1685.  One  of  the  rarer  daodecimos,  and  bound  by 
Derome. 

A  collection  of  Historical  Prints,  engraved  from  pietores 
by  the  most  celebrated  painters  by  Sir  Robert  Strange.  A 
large  folio  containing  fifty  plates  by  this  eminent  master  of 
line  engraving. 

Engravinga  from  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Two  folio  volumes  of  exquisite  portraits  in  mezzotints. 

Oalerie  Royale  de  Dreede.  Containing  the  principal 
pictures  of  this  important  gallery  finely  executed  in  liUio* 
graphy. 

Palaographie  Vnwereelle,  by  J.  B.  Silvestre.  An  im- 
portant work,  giving  illuminated  facsimile  specimens  of 
ancient  and  medisBval  manuscripts,  with  letterpress  descrip- 
tions. 

The  Royal  Gallery.  Ancient  and  modem  engraTinga 
from  the  collections  at  Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  Osborne.    Fine  specimens  of  steel  engraving. 

lUtistrated  Biographies  of  Modem  Artists.  A  volume  of 
fine  etched  portraits  and  other  engravings. 

Soci6tS  d*aquareUistes  frangais.  Two  volumes  folio, 
Paris,  1888.    Choice  specimens  o{  photogroMntre. 

General  History  of  Quadrupeds,  the  figures  engraved  in 
wood  by  Thomas  Bewick. 

History  of  British  Birds,  with  wood  engraving  by 
Thomas  Bewick. 

Polychrome  Meisterwerke,  edited  by  H.  Kohler,  a  large 
folio,  with  fine  plates  in  chromolithography. 

Keramic  Art  of  Japan,  by  G.  A.  Audsley  and  J.  L« 
Bowes,  plates  in  chromolithography. 
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Amongst  other  objects  exhibited  were  the  following :~ 

"  Specimens  of  Writing  on  the  Talipot  Palm,  with  the 
Instrnments  used  in  Writing/'  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Holder. 

A  Series  of  Etchings,  EngravingSy  etc.,  from  the  Port- 
folio, by  Mr.  McLintock. 

Books  of  Alchemy  and  Early  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  Gamp- 
bell  Brown  and  Mr.  Watt. 

Northumbrian  Gospels,  by  Dr.  Nevins. 

Mannscript  Books  of  Hours  with  Miniatures,  Printed 
Books  of  Hours,  German  Bible  (1488),  with  coloured  illus- 
trations, Nuremberg  Chronicle  (1498),  with  large  Maps  and 
Woodcuts,  and  Der  Schatzbehalter  (1491),  with  Maps  and 
Woodcuts,  by  Dr.  Newton. 

Examples  of  Photoprocess  Printing,  and  Blocks  used 
in  the  Art,  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Jeflfs. 


FOURTEENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  April  28th,  1890. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HIQGINS,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Bbnas  was  elected  President  of  the  Society 
for  the  next  two  Sessions. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  passed  : — "  That  the 
Society  expresses  its  feeling  of  the  loss  sustained  through 
Mr.  Isaac  Roberts  leaving  the  neighbourhood,  and  congratu- 
lates him  on  his  distinguished  achievements  in  celestial 
photography." 

Mr.  H.  L.  HiooiNS  read  a  paper  on  ''  Browning's  View 
of  the  Shadows  and  Minor  Keys  of  Life."  * 

Principal  Rendall  read  a  paper  on  ''Robert  Browning."! 

*8m  page  195.  fSee  page  278. 


PAPERS  READ  DURING  THE  SESSION. 


WHAT  IS  RELIGION? 
Bt  Bby.  H.  H.  HIGGINS,  M.A. 

The  design  of  the  following  address  is  to  show  that  in  the 
presence  of  the  sceptical  movement  now  in  progress,  it  is 
not  good  to  substitute  Ethics  for  Theology — as  advo- 
cated by  the  earlier  Positivists,  and  the  author  of  "  2'he 
Service  of  Man** — but  to  accept,  from  the  life  and 
personal  teachings  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  a 
faith  in  entire  harmony  with  his  spirit,  and  with  the 
newly-acquired  knowledge  we  possess  of  Nature. 


Rblioion,  in  eommon  with  other  great  natural  gifts  of  the 
Eternal,  has  this  quality — its  benefits  are  enjoyed  by  multi- 
tudes who  are  quite  incapable  of  describing  the  origin  of 
their  happiness  therein. 

In  the  course  of  this  address,  it  may  be  needful  for  me  to 
show  that  much  of  what  is  often  taken  for  religion  is  more 
commonly  its  adversary ;  but  that,  as  is  seen  in  the  judgment 
parable,  those  who  are  unconscious  of  any  specially  religious 
motive,  may  very  possibly  be  most  genuinely  under  active 
religious  influence. 

Within  the  last  half  century  a  well-marked  division  into 
two  classes  has  separated  Theistio  cosmogonists  into — such 
as  believe  that  the  Eternal  originating  Mind  created  all 
things,  animate  and  inanimate,  spontaneously,  discretely, 
and  from  without,  i.e.,  at  a  distance — and  such  as  believe 
that  the  Eternal  originating  Mind,  ever  from  the  beginning 
immanent  in  all  things  as  the  Life  of  the  universe,  con- 
stituted the  whole,  not  discretely,  nor  from  without,  but  by  a 
most  wonderful  method,  and  in  an  order  capable  of  being 
apprehended  and,  in  some  measure,  appreciated  by  man. 

A 
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It  is  evident  that  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  as  presented 
to  the  former  of  these  classes,  are  deficient  in  much  of  the 
beautiful  connection  and  unity,  which  is  recognised  in  them 
by  observers  of  the  second  class.  The  conception  of  Nature 
entertained  by  Christian  Theists  of  the  second  class  will  pro- 
bably afford  materials  for  an  extensive  literature  in  all  ages 
of  the  future.  I  can  only  now  attempt  to  illustrate  the 
bearing  of  a  few  undisputed  facts  upon  a  great  change  which 
has  commenced  in  our  own  day,  and  which  will,  I  believe, 
find  a  happy  result  in  the  vast  promotion  throughout  the 
world  of  the  true  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity. 

The  Total  Measubb  of  Rbuoion  in  the  Wobld. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  stupendous  fact  calling 
for  our  notice,  is  the  existence  of  fourteen  hundred  millions 
of  mankind  now  living  on  the  earth  {Statesman's  Year-Book 
for  1888,  p.  21). 

All  these,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  residue,  are 
worshippers,  and  have  some  kind  of  religion.  Of  the  incon- 
ceivably vast  kingdoms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  these 
only  are  worshippers.  There  is,  therefore,  such  a  thing  as 
a  totality,  or  a  total  amount,  in  the  religion  as  there  is  in 
the  rainfall  of  the  world,  the  latter  being  a  physical,  but  the 
former  a  psychical,  fact.  An  inquirer  who  should  direct  his 
thoughts  to  the  study  of  man,  taken  collectively,  as  the 
representative  of  religious  life  upon  the  earth,  would  pro- 
bably find  a  very  limited  amount  of  literature  directly 
available  for  his  help. 

The  ancient  sacred  vnitings  of  various  nations  were 
extant  amongst  tribes  with  capacities  quite  undeveloped 
towards  such  a  conception  as  the  **  human  race."  Them- 
selves and  their  great  hereditary  enemies  they  knew,  but 
none  beyond.     The  Assyrians  had  foes  on  the  north  and  on 
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the  south  whom  they  recognised;  and  if  the  ships  of 
Phcenicia,  creeping  from  horn  to  point  along  the  coast, 
went  far  and  returned,  the  natives  where  they  had  been  were 
to  them  scarcely  more  than  animals  who  could  trade. 

The  Jews,  so  small  a  people  and  yet  so  mighty  in 
history,  and  in  the  imperishable  character  of  their  remains, 
had  sublime  thoughts — sublime,  yet  incompatible  with  the 
extended  knowledge  that  was  to  be — ^knew  in  fact  little  of 
what  in  their  own  days  was  going  on  in  China,  India,  and 
Japan ;  perhaps  also  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  **  Cradle  of  the 
Aryans.''  The  Jews  would  not,  I  think,  have  written  all 
that  they  wrote  if  they  caidd  have  had  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  human  race.  Yet,  if  they  had  not  written,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  now  had  known  so  much. 

The  ideas  for  which  many  ancient  words  seem  to  stand, 
were  then,  in  the  main  part,  not  in  existence.  The  expres- 
sion '^  mankind  "  of  to-day,  was  not  the  mankind  of  the 
nearest  word  in  the  arrow-headed  character.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  concept  had  then  arisen,  and  there  is  pro- 
bability that  it  had  not. 

At  the  dawn  of  history  the  habitable  globe  was  divided 
into  oceans,  islands,  and  continents,  very  much  as  it  now  is ; 
at  all  events,  there  is  no  reason  for  limiting  the  human 
family  to  a  few  regions  on  the  borders  of  a  land-locked  sea, 
with  Phcenicia  and  Egypt  on  its  shores,  the  early  homes  of 
men.  Antiquity  as  great  as  may  be  found  in  any  race  of 
men  may  possibly  belong  to  the  natives  of  northern  Japan — 
the  Ainos — living  almost  at  the  antipodes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  it  would  be  most  unnatural  to  conceive  the 
intermediate  regions  destitute  of  population. 

At  the  epoch  when  the  western  hemisphere  was  first 
peopled,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  in  the  eastern,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  Old  World,  several  centres  of  civilization  had 
been  developed,    each    sufficiently  advanced  to  possess  a 
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national  cnltns  of  great  dignity  and  some  spiritoality ;  bat 
without  the  technical  knowledge  of  good  inventions  thai 
would  enable  them  to  have  free  oommonieation  with  worship- 
pers living  at  a  distance.  We  have  the  secnlar  knowledge 
necessary  for  free  intercommunication,  and  with  it  the 
assurance,  confirmed  by  recent  science — that  One  Power 
"  hath  made  of  one  bbod  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth.*' 

On  such  ground  I  venture  to  speak  of  desiring  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  taken,  as  if  from  a 
little  distance,  out  of  the  war  of  controversy,  and  enabling 
the  observer  to  discern  the  ethnic  faiths  occupying  territories 
side  by  side  or  mingled  in  one  country.  All  being  children 
of  one  Father. 

But  though  this  is  a  real  thing,  and  of  the  nature  of  a 
fact,  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  attain  and  preserve 
upon  it  the  attitude  of  stedfast  contemplation  necessary  for 
deriving  reasonable  inferences  therefrom.  Nevertheless  the 
idea  sought  for  is  of  grave  importance,  and  its  absence  has 
led  to  results  for  which  wise  men  have  grieved. 

In  support  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  a 
written,  supernatural,  revelation,  it  was  declared  by  Paley 
and  others  to  be  highly  improbable  that  the  Creator  of  man 
should  have  left  the  human  race  without  any  direct  testimony 
of  his  own  divine  character  and  work. 

But  if  we  admit  this  to  be  a  reasonable  statement,  its 
application  in  the  case  of  a  revelation  limited  to  one  small 
section  of  mankind — ^yet  claiming  to  possess  an  universali 
infallible  authority— changeless  for  all  ages — and  utterly 
excluding  every  child  of  man,  except  through  the  gate  of 
nationalisation  with  the  Jew — to  say  no  more,  takes  from 
such  an  a  priori  argument,  as  an  appeal  to  what  is 
reasonable,  the  whole  of  its  powerful  prestige.  It  is  most 
improbable  that  sttch  a  revelation  should  have  been  given  by 
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a  wise  and  loving  Creator*  A  misconception  of  snch  fearfal 
magnitude  might,  humanly  speaking,  have  mined  the  pros- 
pects of  Hebrew  theology ;  and  so  it  wonld,  but  that  there  is 
yery  mnch  of  healthy  feeling  in  man's  nature.  His  heart  has 
ever  been  better  than  his  logic,  and  noble  minds  moulded  on 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  of  their  day  have  worshipped  their 
JehoTah,  in  whom  they  felt  no  blemish  by  reason  of  the,  to 
us,  strange,  and  contradictory  things  they  found  themselves 
told  concerning  Him.  To  them,  by  reason  of  their  deficiency 
in  knowledge,  they  were  neither  contradictory  nor  strange. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  worst  ethical  results  of  the 
Hebrew  worship  of  a  Divine  Being  devoted  to  Israel,  but 
indifferent,  comparatively,  to  all  the  world  besides,  were  not 
developed  until  many  years  had  passed  after  the  coming  of 
Christ,  or  even  till  after  the  reformation.  Calvinism  with 
its  stem  logic,  and  the  Inquisition  in  the  depth  of  its 
inhumanity,  could  have  gained  no  hold  on  the  Jews  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Humanly  speaking,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  worship  of  Baal  in  comparison  with  these  fruits  of  a  far 
higher  civiliaation  ? 

It  seems  but  yesterday  when  I  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Ohurdi  Missionary  Society,  held  in  the  Court 
Theatre,  then  the  Amphitheatre  of  this  city.  The  building 
was  crowded  to  the  very  roof;  and  I  well  remember  the 
breathless  silence  which  prevailed  amongst  the  masses,  when 
an  earnest  voice,  trembling  with  impassioned,  but,  as  I 
believe,  genuine  emotion,  delivered  solemn  warnings  against 
yielding  to  the  delusion  that  there  could  be  any  solid  ground 
for  hope  that  a  single  heathen  could  be  saved  from  endless 
homing  except  by  being  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Mark,  it  was  not  said  that  no  heathen  could  be  saved.  No, 
for  all  things  are  possible  with  God.  But  to  suppose  that 
we  could  have  any  solid  ground  for  hope  in  the  case  of  a 
heathen  was  only  a  mournful  delusion.     Trusting  in  the 
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character  of  the  Almighty,  without  pledge,  or  Bacrament,  or 
written  promise,  was  reckoned  wholly  unwarrantable  or  eyen 
inconceivable.  Snrely  this  way  of  putting  it,  as  also  the 
sentiment  in  the  rubric  on  the  death  of  unbaptized  infimts, 
is  more  hurtful  to  theology  than  St.  Paul's  straight-forwird 
appeal  respecting  vessels  made  to  honour,  and  vessels  made 
to  dishonour. 

How  would  an  assembly  so  instructed  have  received  an 
expression  of  the  larger  hope  not  unfamiliar  to  us  now? 
Led  by  such  pioneers  as  David  Livingstone  the  misdonaiy 
work  still  continues,  and  a  better  foundation  for  it  than 
"  Tophet "  is  found  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

The  nations  around  seem  to  demand  a  hearing.  Some 
short  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  character  of  that  large 
majority  of  the  world  now  left  to  uncovenanted  mercies 
which  no  pious  Christian,  it  is  said,  will  presume  to  deter- 
mine in  favour,  even  of  a  brother. 

In  reply  to  the  momentous  question :  **  What  is  Beli- 
gion?"  we  have  attempted  to  regard  the  subject  synthe- 
tically. We  pass  on  to  notice  briefly  a  few  of  the  great 
religions  of  the  world. 

We  may  commence  with  the  mighty  and  ancient  religion 
of  Buddhism,  which  is  about  600  years  older  than  Christ- 
ianity, and  was  founded  by  Sakya-muni  who  afterwards 
became  the  Buddha,  ''one  who  knows."  The  name  is 
retained  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ''bode"  and  "fore-bode," 
meaning  to  know.  Buddhism  embraces  nearly  or  quite 
three  hundred  millions  of  human  beings.  It  is  the  popular 
religion  of  China  :  the  state  religion  of  Thibet  and  of 
what  was  formerly  the  Burman  Empire.  It  is  the  religion 
of  Siam,  Assam,  Nepal,  Ceylon,  in  short,  of  a  vast  portion  of 
Eastern  Asia. 

"  The  Buddhist  morality  is  one  of  endurance,  patience,  submissioo, 
and  abstinence,  rather  than  of  action,  energy,  enterprise.    Love  for 
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ftll  beings  is  its  nuolens,  every  animal  being  a  posnble  relative  (throngb 
transmigration).  To  love  onr  enemies,  to  govern  ourselves,  to  avoid 
vices,  to  reverence  age,  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  men  and 
animals,  to  despise  no  religion,  show  no  intolerance,  not  to  persecute, 
are  the  virtues  of  these  people.  Woman  too,  is  better  treated  by 
Buddhism  than  by  most  other  Oriental  religions/*'*' 

Buddhism  has  made  all  its  oonqaests  hononrably  by  a 
process  of  rational  appeal  to  the  human  mind,  and  was  never 
propagated  by  force*  The  pure  and  gentle  character  of  its 
fonnder,  the  spirituality  of  its  sacred  writings,  only  recently 
known  in  the  west,  its  purity  and  freedom  from  idolatry,  its 
heroic  struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Brahman  priests 
and  the  evils  of  caste,  may  well  be  contemplated  with 
admiration. 

But  the  extension  of  Buddhism  by  its  northern  disciples 
presents  the  fellowship  of  Buddha  in  a  form  widely  con- 
trasted with  that  of  its  earlier  years,  yet  not  perhaps  so 
entirely  devoid  of  truth  as  some  have  reported  it  to  be; 
for  Lamaism,  as  it  is  known  in  Tibet,  is  a  religion  of 
conspicuously  high  ceremonials,  headed  by  a  supreme  pontiff 
supported  by  huge  monasteries,  one  of  them  containing  4,000 
Lama  priests  bound,  for  the  sake  of  an  uninstructed  popu- 
lace, to  maintain  certain  superstitious  uses. 

Few  writers  of  travels,  and  even  few  missionaries,  care  to 
record  whether  this  religion  of  high  ceremony  makes  its 
votaries  treat  their  wives  and  children  well;  but  they  are 
sure  to  be  profuse  in  describing  prayer  wheels,  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  for  public  use  in  the  markets,  and  turned 
by  water  in  the  streams. 

The  origin  of  the  prayer  wheel,  where  myriads  of  Lama 

priests  are  ever  turning  over  the  palm  leaves  on  which  are 

written  the  laws  of  Buddha,  may  well  be  a  desire  to  help  the 

uninstructed  millions  to  join  in  an  act  of  supposed  venera- 

*  J.  Baxth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire,  Paris,  1860. 
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tioxiy  connecting  the  going  forth  of  the  sacred  law  with  the 
daily  course  of  the  snn,  the  source  of  light  and  life. 

The  prayer  sentence  multiplied  in  the  wheels  is  Om 
Mani  Padmi  Hoong.  Om,  corresponding  with  the  Hebrew 
Yahy  here  applied  to  Buddha.  Matii,  Jewel,  a  title  of 
Buddha.  Padmi,  Lotus;  on  the  Lotus  throne,  as  he  is 
frequently  represented.    Hoong,  Amen. 

The  visitor  who  sees  the  poor  Tibetan  peasant  grinding 
away  at  the  public  iron  prayer-crank,  for  himself  and  his 
wife  and'  his  little  ones,  may  jot  down  in  his  journal, 
''  Of  course  this  banishes  all  possibility  of  real  prayer.'* 
Nevertheless,  when  he  gets  home  to  England  he  finds 
a  satisfaction  in  applying  to  himself  and  his  friends 
such  aphorisms  as,  "  Laborare  est  orare  " — "  He  prayeth 
best  who  loveth  best."  What  is  true  for  the  polished 
Anglican  worshipper  in  the  orthodox  faith,  is  true  also  for 
the  many  millions  of  poor  Buddhists  who  sweat  at  the  heavy 
prayer-wheels  if  so  be  that  a  blessing  may  come  on  them- 
selves and  their  friends. 

Brahmanisra,  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  although 
numbering  more  than  one  hundred  milllions  of  adherents 
had  no  personal  founder.  There  seems  to  have  been  in 
many  religions  a  tendency  to  recognise  a  Divine  Triad. 
In  Egypt,  Osiris  the  Creator,  Typhon  the  Destroyer,  and 
Horus  the  Preserver ;  in  Persia,  Ormazd  the  Creator, 
Ahriman  the  Destroyer,  and  Mithra  the  Restorer;  in 
Buddhism,  Buddha  the  Divine  Man,  Dharma  the  Word, 
and  Sangha  the  Communion  of  Saints.  So  out  of  races 
who  had  developed  the  most  ancient  Yedas  came  the  Hindoo 
Triad  of  Brahma  Creator,  Vishnu  Preserver,  and  Siva 
Destroyer.  600  years  b.o.  the  burdens  imposed  by  the 
Hindoo  priesthood  had  become  intolerable,  and  Sakya  Muni, 
the  reformer,  arose  founding  a  religion  which  was  established 
by  Asoka  150  b.o. 
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Left  to  itself,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  antagonistic 
religion.  Buddhism,  forbidding  idolatry  altogether,  Brah- 
manism  became  extravagantly  symbolical.  It  mast,  however, 
be  admitted  that  ''the  Hindn  religion  has  been  more  nnjastly 
described  than  most  others,  owing  to  the  superficial  views, 
or  more  frequently  the  religions  bias  of  popular  writers. 
Thus  the  absurd  points  have  been  dwelt  on,  and  the 
indecent  hinted  at,  till  the  whole  system  of  the  religion 
appears  to  be  almost  entirely  made  up  of  these  incidents 
which  are  merely  the  later  growths  of  allegory,  and  chiefly 
the  invention  of  the  poets.  The  initiated  and  the  educated, 
adored  One  Eternal  Mind,  the  self-existing,  incomprehen- 
sible spirit  known  as  Brahm." — E.  Hodges,  F.S.Sc. 

Sir  William  Jones,  followed  by  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  have 
made  us  acquainted  in  our  own  language  with  those 
astonishing  productions,  the  Vedas,  the  oldest  works  in  the 
Hindu  literature.  The  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  are  of 
unknown  authorship  or  age,  and  they  are  very  numerous. 
R.  W.  Church,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  says  of  them,  "  They 
stand  out  like  constellations,  projected  singly  and  in  isola- 
tion against  an  impenetrable  depth  of  dark  sky  behind 
them." 

Want  of  space  compels  me  to  select  one  only  of  these 
Vedic  hymns,  and  that  the  shortest  accessible  to  me.  It 
is  addressed  to  Yaruna,  the  God  of  the  sky — the  Greek 
OuranoB,  or  Heaven,  and  also  the  name  of  the  God  who 
resides  in  the  sky. 

Let  me  not  yet,  O  Yaruna,  enter  into  the  house  of  clay ;  have 
mercy,  Ahnighty,  have  mercy. 

Through  want  of  strength,  thou  strong  and  high  God,  I  have  gone 
on  the  wrong  shore ;  have  mercy,  Ahnighty,  have  mercy. 

Thirst  came  upon  the  worshipper  though  he  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters ;  have  mercy,  Almighty,  have  mercy. 

Whenever  we  men,  O  Yaruna,  commit  an  offence  before  the 
heavenly  host; 
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Whenever  we  break  thy  law  through  thonghtlessneBS ;  have  menj, 
Ahnightj,  have  merey. 

Dean  Church,  in  his  volume  on  The  Oifts  of  CiviUsatiant 
qaotes  at  fall  length  this  and  several  much  longer  Yedie 
hymns,  and  he  appears  to  feel  their  simple  grandenr. 

''We  find  in  these  hymns/'  the  Dean  says  (p.  874), 
*'  unquestionably  the  idea  of  righteousness  and  sin  ;  we  find 
also,  less  distinctly,  the  idea  of  a  life  after  death ;''  (p.  350) 
**  The  heart  of  a  religion  passes  into  its  poetry — all  its  joy, 
its  tenderness  and  sweetness,  if  it  has  any,  its  longings  and 
reachings  after  the  Eternal  and  the  Unseen." 

(Page  8670  ''  They  seem  like  men  striving  after  a  great 
truth  apparently  within  their  reach,  but  really  just  beyond 
it  ...  .  Seekers  after  God,  and  of  the  invisible 
things  of  Him  they  may  have  been.  But  who  will  say  that 
they  were  the  finders  ?" 

The  italics  are  Dean  Church's,  and  they  have  indeed  a 
sad  significance.  We  all  know  what  is  meant  by  Dean 
Church  as  involved  in  the  failing  to  find  God. 

Such  was  the  religion  of  our  first  Aryan  forefathers. 
Bunsen  says  their  worship  was  the  infantile  prattle  of  that 
early  world  on  the  deepest  of  all  subjects.  One  wonders 
that  the  allusion  to  the  hosannas  of  children  did  not  take 
some  effect.  But  the  Dean  has  only  a  non  possumvs  in 
reply.  (P.  872)  "There  is  no  bridging  over  the  interval 
between  the  one  Supreme,  Almighty,  Most  Holy  God,  and 
any  idea  of  divinity  or  of  divine  powers,  many  or  few,  which 
comes  short  of  it.  The  belief  is  there  or  it  is  not."  Of 
these  early  Eastern  religions  the  Dean  goes  on  to  say— 
(page  886)  "  their  singers  sought  Him,  it  may  be ;  but  it 
was  in  vain !  "  Alas,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  point  of 
honour  to  think  thus  of  God. 

Eastward  of  India  lies  the  marvellous  territory  known  as 
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the  Empire  of  China,  with  a  population  of  400  millions, 
which  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  Baddhists,  and  with 
them  in  their  elaborate  ritnal  are  joined  the  Taoists ;  bat 
whilst  Baddhism  is  generous,  benevolent,  humane,  seeking 
to  help  others,  Tao-ism  is  selfish,  and  addicted  to  magic  and 
spiritism* 

Confucianism  alone  has  any  daim  to  the  title  of  a  state 
religion,  and  its  system,  taught  by  competitive  examinations, 
rules  the  thought  of  China,  merely  tolerating  other  religious 
professions  as  suitable  to  persons  of  weak  minds. 

Although  Confucius  did  not  himself  worship  a  personal 
Ood,  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  repro- 
duction of  certain  very  ancient  books  called  Kings,  from  the 
webs  of  cloth  on  which  they  were  written.  In  his  days, 
600  B.C.,  these  books  had  become  almost  forgotten.  They 
teach  that  there  is  one  Supreme  Being  who  has  an  intelli- 
gence which  nothing  can  escape,  and  who  wishes  men  to  live 
together  in  peace  and  brotherhood.  He  commands  not  only 
right  actions,  but  pure  desires  and  thoughts. 

The  worship  of  Confucius  was  directed  to  ancestors,  to 
propriety,  to  the  state  as  father  and  mother  of  its  subjects, 
to  the  ruler  as  in  the  place  of  authority.  Perfectly  sincere, 
deeply  and  absolutely  assured  of  all  that  he  knew,  he  said 
nothing  he  did  not  believe.  Many  beautiful  and  noble  things 
are  related  concerning  the  character  of  Confucius — of  his 
courage  in  the  midst  of  danger,  of  his  humility  in  the 
highest  position  of  honour.  His  writings  and  life  have 
given  the  law  to  Chinese  thought.  He  is  the  patron  saint 
of  that  great  empire. 

A  people  with  institutions  and  such  a  social  life  cannot 
be  despised,  and  to  call  them  uncivilised  is  as  absurd  in  us 
as  it  is  in  them  to  call  Europeans  barbarians.  They  are  a 
good,  intelligent,  and  happy  people.    The  degraded  popula- 
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tion  of  the  Babarba  of  Canton,  aind  other  parts  of  China, 
oormpted  as  they  have  been  by  intereoorBe  with  some  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  Europeans,  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  four  hundred  millions  of  living  men  women  and  children 
that  owe  much  to  the  wholesome  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
Confucius. 

Another  great  and  very  ancient  religion  still  survives, 
though  in  exile,  and  with  diminished  numbers  in  its  ranks. 
It  is  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Zend  Avesta,  pro- 
bably an  offset  from  the  original  Aryan  stock,  and  estab- 
lished as  the  national  religion  of  Persia  in  the  third  centoty 
of  our  era.  Driven  thence  by  the  Mahommedan  power,  the 
followers  of  Zoroaster  found  refuge  in  Bombay  and  other 
parts  of  India,  where,  to  the  number  of  85,000,  they  are  it 
present  known  and  highly  respected  as  the  ParsiB. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster  is  his  unflinching  support  given  to  two  antagonistic 
powers,  Ahura  Masda,  the  All-Good;  and  Ahriman,  the 
Evil-One. 

From  early  ages,  in  certain  channels  of  religion,  it  has 
been  made  a  supreme  essential  to  acknowledge  one  God 
only.  But  if  this  involve  ascribing  to  the  One  Power  sots, 
the  principles  of  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  man, 
ethically  it  might  be  better  to  own  the  existence  also  of  so 
adverse  Power.  There  is  not  necessarily  anything  intrinsi* 
eally  evil  in  dualism.   It  is  inevitable  without  sufficient  light 

It  is  better  to  have  an  Ahura  Mazda,  and  to  cast  in  die 
lot  with  him,  and  be  wholly  on  his  side ;  and  an  Ahriman  to 
hate,  and  to  struggle  against,  and  defy  with  all  the  heart 
and  soul — than  to  boast  of  having  one  God  only,  but  to  be 
very  mistrustful  of  him,  and  to  think  him  capable  of  doing 
things  we  should  be  sorry  to  hear  charged  against  a  human 
friend.  Real  monotheism  demands  man  at  the  summit  of 
his  capacities,  and  then  it  is  a  perilous  height. 
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Zoroaster  was  probably  a  man  whose  deep  and  honest 
faelings  towards  the  object  of  his  worship  admitted  not  of  his 
tampering  with  the  attributes  of  the  divine  character.  His 
thoughts  were  sternly  jnst,  and  nnable  to  be  appeased  in  the 
sight  of  eril.  They  were  not  attractive,  as  those  of  Sakya 
Moni,  bat  they  left  to  his  followers  a  lesson  which  has 
apparently  had  lasting  qualities ;  for  if  the  Parsis  are  not 
numerous,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  wealthy, 
and  have  taken  the  lead  in  voluntary  munificence,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  free  education  and  works  of  public  benevolence. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  directed  to  those  only  of  the 
great  religions  of  the  world  which,  commencing  long  before 
Christianity,  have  remained  to  this  day  active  and  influential 
powers. 

1.  Brahmanism :  a  sacerdotal  hierarchy,  mystical,  cruel, 
proud,  ascetic :  exercising  over  its  devotees  a  strong  in- 
fluence, used  obviously  for  much  evil,  but  ultimately,  it  may 
be  hoped,  for  some  good. 

2.  Buddhism :  moral,  gentle,  communicative,  domestic, 
loving ;  but  liable  to  extreme  perversion. 

8.  Confucianism:  systematic,  politic,  worldly  wise; 
weak  in  emergency  but  strong  in  ancestral  veneration. 

4.    The  Beligion  of  Zoroaster  :  strict,  honourable ;  and, 

amongst  the  four,  pre-eminent  in  the  generous  treatment  of 

women.    Laying  much  stress  on  right  principles  of  action  ; 

not  afraid  of  Ahriman,  but  never  treating  the  evil  power  with 

.  krity  or  subserviency. 

More  than  half  the  world  is  here  before  us,  and  we  have 
yet  seen  nothing  of  the  millions  of  Islam,  or  of  the 
Turanian,  or  the  Aztec,  or  any  of  the  barbarous  races—- or  of 
Christianity.  What  a  stupendous  scheme  of  manifold 
religion  has  been  developed,  and  for  how  wide  an  extent  of 
the  habitable  earth;  and  for  what  long  ages.  Is  this 
Creation  or  Evolution  ?    Either  way  it  is  of  the  Eternal* 
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But  most  astonishing  of  all  are  the  contrasts  between  one 
development  and  another :  between  the  Brahman  mystic  and 
the  Confucian  law-obsenrer— the  Baddhist,  satisfied  with 
endless  reiterations  of  his  prayer  sentence,  Om  Mani  Padmi 
Hocngy  and  the  Parsi  lost  in  contemplative  veneration  before 
the  sacred  fire,  the  emblem  of  Ahnra  Masda — and  between 
all  these  and  the  lispings  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  shadow 
of  the  valley  where  the  light  of  knowledge  shineth  not.  It  ib 
hard  on  pain  of  loss  of  faith  to  be  driven  to  believe  that  all 
this  means  nothing,  or  worse. 

Thb  Spibit  of  Allianos. 

Such  a  revelation  as  must  attend  a  glimpse,  ever  so 
slight  and  imperfect,  of  the  world  and  its  human  population 
can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  make  us  feel  painfully  the 
want  of  focus  in  our  mental  organs  of  perception,  adjusted 
as  they  are  to  closer  vision.  Yet  the  thought  cannot  be 
avoided — as  animals,  all  mankind  are  of  one  blood;  bat 
where  is  the  psychical  bond  ? 

We  shall  not  find  such  a  bond  of  union  in  any  object  of 
worship  in  systematic  theology.  Our  own  monotheism  is 
gained  at  the  expense  of  such  a  conception  of  the  Supreme 
as  Zoroaster  would  have  been  unable  and  unwilling  to  enter- 
tain towards  Ahura  Mazda. 

Nor  can  the  world  be  united  in  any  mode  of  sacrifice  or 
substitutionary  worship;  or  in  anything  involving  fiiiih  in 
the  historic  character  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  cursing 
of  the  earth  by  its  Maker  for  man's  sake. 

Nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  hold  out  hope  of  union  in 
anything  requiring  a  general  renunciation— the  Buddhist 
to  renounce  Gautama  the  Buddha;  the  Parsis,  to  renounce 
Zoroaster;  the  Christian,  Christ.  It  is  not  meant  after 
being  proselytized;  but  now.  What  is  there  to  bind  qb 
together  just  as  we  are,  now  ? 
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Not  with  any  expectation  of  being  able  to  give  a  great 
answer  to  this  question  is  it  brought  forward,  but  in  order 
that  it  may  be  asked  after  some  effort  has  been  made  to  show 
the  deep  interest  of  the  subject.  The  question  has  never 
had  a  fiedr  chance,  and  many  will  be  unable  to  be  satisfied  as 
to  its  serious  importance.  My  hope  is  that  it  may  bring 
Bome  help  to  us  in  our  thoughts  of  the  shadows  that  coming 
eyents  are  casting  on  our  path. 

No  better  name  has  occurred  to  me  for  such  a  link,  if 
there  be  one,  than  the  Spirit  of  Alliance. 

It  will  readily  be  granted  that  what  is  termed  natural 
affection  is  co*extensiye  with  the  human  race. 

See  o*er  Greenland,  cold  and  wild, 

Rocks  of  ice  eternal  piled. 

Yet  the  mother  loves  her  child. — Montoouert. 

It  is  shared  by  lower  animals,  but  that  is  of  no  con- 
sequence in  our  enquiry.  Natural  affection  is  an  active 
principle,  and,  intentionally,  always  leads  to  the  good  of 
the  object.  Few  moral  generalisations  are  more  reliable  than 
this ;  and  upon  it  may  at  once  be  founded  the  recognition, 
throughout  all  the  world,  of  an  immeasurably  vast  amount 
of  thoughts,  desires,  and  actions  continually  occurring,  not 
instigated  by  selfish  motives,  nor  by  such  as  are  termed 
religious,  but  springing  naturally  from  a  feeling  for  the 
benefit  of  the  object.  The  whole  of  this  is  good,  though  not 
always  highly  intellectual,  and  of  course  it  is  liable  to  be 
overoome  by  stronger  passions,  but  it  is  as  natural  as 
hunger.  Its  native  sphere  is  in  the  fiamily,  which  is  the 
unit  of  the  human  race. 

It  is,  however,  the  same  principle  that  actuates  men  in 
relations  which  spring  up  amongst  themselves,  wider  than 
the  family,  when  they  become  members  of  a  society,  a 
church,  or  a  community. 
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It  is  a  feeling  born  not,  I  think,  of  a  sense  of  duty,  but 
of  inclination, — a  natural  instinct,  actiye  on  account  of  the 
relations  into  which  men  enter,  and  their  liking  for  others 
who  are  with  them  in  the  same  sodality — making  them 
willing  and  anxions  to  act  not  for  self,  bnt  for  those  of  their 
fellows  with  whom  they  are  associated.  A  schoolboy  will 
act  in  the  most  unselfish  way  for  the  credit  of  his  school. 
For  its  sake  he  will  give  up  his  place  in  the  14,  or  the  11, 
or  the  8 — a  bitter  trial  to  him — ^without  murmuring.  The 
power  of  personal  affection  is  thus  brought  to  bear  upon 
conduct,  rendering  it  unselfish  and  generous. 

When  we  reckon  up  the  ways  in  which  men,  women,  and 
children  are  banded  together  for  various  purposes,  and  that 
each  segregation  throughout  the  world,  so  far  as  it  promotes 
a  mutual  interest  between  the  members  of  the  body,  gives 
them  an  impulse  to  act  unaelfishly— the  field  for  training  in 
a  generous  use  of  life  is  seen  to  be  vast  indeed. 

We  need,  then,  some  concise  statement  as  to  what  it 
is  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  uphold  as  good.  Shall  we 
say  it  is  the  spirit  that  prompts  us  to  do  well  for  the 
sake  of  those  with  whom  we  are  banded?  If  this  be 
received  as  not  objectionable,  the  next  thing  needed  is  a 
name  for  it. 

Such  good  old  words  as  ^'kindred,"  brotherhood,** 
"  fellowship,"  and  the  like,  express  facts  of  unity,  but  not 
the  active  spirit  that  springs  therefrom.  The  French  have 
an  expression — etprit  de  corps — fairly  answering  the  re- 
quired purpose,  though  requiring  to  be  modified  when 
applied  to  the  affairs  of  a  family.  But  the  fact  of  having 
to  borrow  a  French  expression  seems  to  put  the  matter 
beyond  the  earnest,  homely,  teaching  that  leads  to  salvation; 
i.e.,  to  a  healthy  condition  of  mind. 

And  so,  it  comes  to  pass  that,  with  half  a  doaen  names 
for  every  kind  of  thing  that  is  bad,  we  are  without  a  word 
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to  express  libat  whieh,  take  the  world  throngh,  is  at  leasl 
one  of  the  most  powerful  motiyes  for  well-doing. 

The  spirit  that  prompts  as  to  do  well  for  the  sake  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  allied.  For  want  of  a  better  name 
we  may  call  it  the  Spirit  of  AlUanee,  and  find,  as  we  have 
already  done,  onr  first  and  most  obvions  example  in  the 
relation  which  stibsists  between  the  members  of  a  family — 
a  bond  so  perfectly  according  to  nature  that  Jesns  the 
Christ,  in  what  he  said  about  "  corban,"  seems  to  gite  the 
spirit  of  alliance  priority  in  claim  to  obligations  urged  on 
the  ground  of  religious  authority;  and  St.  Paul  thus 
writes:  "If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially 
for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and 
is  worse  than  an  infidel.*'  There  are,  then,  worse  people 
than  infidels,  according  to  St.  Paul. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  spirit  of  alliance  is  probably 
the  strongest  and  the  most  ahundant  psychical  motive  power 
fc/r  good  in  the  world.  What  striving  and  pinching !  What 
cruel  words  from  masters  and  mistresses,  borne  without 
reply !  What  sufiering  endured  in  silence — all  for  the  sake 
of  the  family;  and  not  always  from  ties  of  blood  affinity, 
for  how  many  servants  have  there  been  of  the  type  of  Caleb 
Balderston ! — at  whose  quaint  heart-overflowings  one  could 
almost  cry,  at  the  bottom  they  are  so  sweet  and  good. 

And  what  a  restraint  on  old  and  young  is  laid  by  the 
spirit  of  family  alliance.  0  the  pang,  more  bitter  than 
death,  of  bringing  disgrace  upon  a  family.  0  the  joy, 
in  a  distant  land,  when  some  soldier  lad  gets  the  Victoria 
Cross  pinned  on,  as  his  very  first  thoughts  fly  homeward — 
"  What  will  mother  say  to  this  ?  '* 

It  is  hard  to  prefer  motives  that  require  perpetual  whip- 
pmg  up  by  stringent  doctrines,  or  to  be  inflamed  by 
gorgeous  ceremonies,  or  galvanised  into  semblance  of  life 
by  threats  of  endless  future  torment.     Why,   here  is   a 
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moiiye  stronger  than  death,  and  that  many  waters  cannot 
qnench. 

Moreover,  this  Spirit  of  Alliance  is  active  in  every  place 
throaghont  the  world,  thongh  increasing  with  the  measure 
of  civilisation  and  genuine  religions  inflaence  prevailing 
therein.  For  the  spirit  of  alliance  is  not  supposed  to  take 
the  place  of  faith,  or  to  be  a  sabstitate  for  the  Christian  or 
any  other  religion.  It  has  incomparably  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  action  amongst  the  various  friendly  relations  found 
in  races  which  possess  a  civilised  cult,  most  of  all  in  Ghiis- 
tian  races.  Tet  it  acts  powerfully  in  the  hearts  of  young 
children,  and  decays  not  where  the  almond  tree  blossoms. 
The  parents  do  well  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  and  the 
children  for  the  sake  of  the  parents,  even  though  the  name 
of  Christ  be  unknown. 

Can  this  be  regarded  as  more  than  the  fruit  of  animal 
instinct  ?  Tes,  it  is  not  the  result  of  mere  brute  instinct, 
and  to  attribute  it  to  human  instinct  is  no  disparagement. 
The  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  shews  his  wondrous 
regard  for  natural  good  qualities,  such  as  might  be  found  in 
little  children,  or  shared  by  the  Samaritan  and  the  Pagan 
with  the  Christian  and  the  Jew — thus  acknowledging  the 
natural  right  instincts  of  humanity  as  his  Father's  own 
work. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  draw  an  impassable  gulf  between 
the  noble  qualities  possessed  by  some  animals  and  their  yet 
higher  counterparts  in  man;  but  in  the  spirit  of  family 
alliance  there  seems  to  be  something  of  the  nature  of  such  a 
gulf,  for  the  passionate  attachment  of  the  brute  mother 
turns  to  indifference,  or  even  hatred,  as  the  young  are 
growing  up,  but  the  human  spirit  of  family  endearment 
becomes  stronger  and  stronger  to  the  very  last. 

And  how  marvellous  is  the  spontaneous  activity  exerted 
through  the  spirit  of   alliance.     I  do  not   see  that  any 
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gennine  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  human 
instinct  that  with  love  clasps  the  hand  of  a  brother,  and  that 
which  draws  a  tear  into  the  eye  at  the  remembrance  of 
"  home,  sweet  home."  The  spirit  of  alliance  can  be  moved 
by  things  supposed  to  be  withont  life — stones  and  trees — 
"the  streamlet" — "our  alley,"  perhaps  only  a  poor  place 
after  all.  And  thoughts  thus  begotten  are  almost  always 
fresh  and  pure. 

For  the  most  part  they  lead  in  the  way  of  well-doing. 
There  are  conspiracies  for  evil  deeds,  but  they  are  like  ropes 
of  sand ;  there  are  alliances  for  wickedness — thugs  and 
assassins,  but  like  bats  they  hide  in  holes  and  comers  of 
the  earth  ;  the  villain  is  more  or  less  of  a  solitary  man,  and 
if  he  has  a  companion  he  turns  his  knife  on  him,  perhaps 
sooner  than  on  any  other  man. 

But  as  for  alliances  for  good — the  time  would  indeed  fail 
me  to  tell  of  countless  federations  in  which  the  members  are 
encouraged  to  act  honourably,  and  justly,  and  benevolently — 
such  bodies  as  the  Freemasons,  and  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  a 
hundred  others.  Who  knows  not  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
soldier  for  his  regiment,  that  makes  the  mention  of  its 
number  an  exorcism  to  drive  away  all  such  thoughts  as  are 
shabby  and  base  ?  Again,  what  mean  those  ringing  cheers 
when  a  knot  of  old  British  seamen  hear  the  name  of  the 
good  ship  in  which  they  fought  for  their  country  ? 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  alliance ;  it  has  no  name  ;  it  is  not 
one  of  the  cardinal  virtues ;  it  is  not  limited  to  any  pro- 
fession of  faith,  but  is  a  pure  instinct  of  the  human 
spirit ;  not  therefore  the  less,  but  the  more,  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Spirit;  and  few  can  claim  that  they  are  out  of 
hearing  of  its  friendly  voice,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
upright  promptings. 

You  have  been  asked  to  judge  of  the  human  race  by  what 
it  has  of  the   Spirit  of  Alliance.     It  is  impossible — you 
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Oftnnot  have  the  adeqnste  materialB  before  yon.  Herein  lies 
a  great  and  distressing  peculiarity.  The  bad  side  of  life 
makes  most  of  the  noise  in  the  world  and  is  suffered  to 
attraet  an  immoderate  share  of  pnblic  notice. 

There  is  not  an  overt  evil  resnlt  of  man's  confliotiDg 
qualities  bat  it  flames  through  the  land.  Actions  utterly 
insignificant  and  contemptible,  but  for  the  evil  in  them,  sell 
the  newspapers ;  though  the  greater  number  of  the  editors 
hate  to  have  it  so,  but  are  unable  to  apply  a  remedy. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  entirely  beyond  all  power  of 
computation  are  the  good  actions  and  results  of  the  Spirit  of 
Alliance  in  one  day,  or  in  one  hour,  in  a  single  city ;  not 
one  of  them  to  be  found  in  a  newspaper,  all  unreeorded, 
except  in  that  memory  where  a  cup  of  cold  water  is  not 
forgotten. 

Judging  by  the  loud  things  of  life  the  pessimists  have  it 
all  their  own  way,  and  find  strenuous  supporters  in  doe- 
trinaires  who  assert  that  by  nature  man  is  utterly  corrupt 
and  without  goodness  of  any  kind;  so  that  the  spirit  of 
alliance  itself  being  instinctive,  and  of  unregenerate  origin, 
must,  say  they,  without  doubt  be  of  the  nature  of  sin. 
Can  it  be  a  ground  for  surprise  that  on  moral  points  of 
this  sort  unbelief  is  spreading? 

I  will  endeavour  very  briefly  to  reply  to  this  question  in 
the  next  section  of  my  paper — On  Altruistic  Worship. 

Altruistic  Wobship. 

The  use  of  the  expression  Altruistic  Worship  has  been 
suggested  by  the  prevalence  in  the  present  day  of  a  kind  of 
unbelief  comparatively  unknown  in  former  years. 

It  is  found  in  men,  not  of  the  schools  but  of  the  world ; 
men  of  business,  of  politics,  or  of  some  recognised  pro- 
fession ;  men  whose  unbelief  is  not  a  trembling  doubt,  but  a 
wonder  how  they  oould  ever  have  been  brought  to  believe 
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6Qch  things.  Of  oonrse,  jndged  by  doetrinmreSf  these  men 
are  simply  reprobates ;  bat  they  are  often  honest,  generously 
disposed,  and  possess  sincere  reverence  for  things  they  hold 
to  be  sacred.  They  are  like  men  taken  by  surpriie,  but 
their  scepticism  is  not  in  matters  of  high  retelations,  of 
which  they  are  too  proud  to  confess  their  ignorance, — ^which 
is  the  clerical  idea  of  scepticism, — but  in  ordinary  things 
which  they  can  understand  very  well,  and  feel  that  they  muet 
regard  them  with  grave  disapprobation. 

Nevertheless,  their  whole  inner  man  is  not  thus  revolu- 
tionised ;  tliey  have  no  unfriendly  feelings  towards  believers. 
They  would  not  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scomfdl,  and  as  to 
throwing  up  their  religion  because  of  not  believing  what  they 
feel  they  ought  never  to  have  been  asked  to  believe,  they 
would  as  soon  forswear  the  sunshine  because  they  had 
learned  that  there  are  many  black  spots  in  the  sun. 

Hence  has  arisen  in  the  churches  a  very  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  An  eminent  bishop,  at  the  late  Church 
Congress,  asserted  openly — **  The  unbelief  of  the  day  is  not 
only  aggressive  but  almost  omnipresent."  And  it  is  true 
enough  that  thousands  attend  public  worship  regularly,  on 
the  Sunday  morning  especially,  knowing  that  in  every  part  of 
the  service  occur  expressions  with  which  they  can  no  longer 
sympathise.  They  may  have  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  attending,  but  their  position  has  become  a  painful  one, 
and  prompts  the  thought — ^Why  is  it  thus  ? 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  speedy  removal  of 
the  difficulty,  but  its  alleviation  would  confer  a  benefit  so 
\ridely  spread  that  a  few  moments  may  be  well  spent  in 
seeking  for  an  answer  to  this  enquiry. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  comparatively  few  to  pass  their 
Sundays  within  reach  of  public  worship  with  every  point  in 
which  they  can  heartily  agree.  Is  it  better  for  a  man  who 
disagrees,  and  who  cannot  permit  indifference  to  truth  to 
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rale  his  condnct,  altogether  to  abstain  from  public  worship? 
He  may  act  either  way  conscientionsly. 

Bat  if  he  decide  to  go,  in  what  light  is  he  to  regard 
the  sanction  that  he  gives  by  his  presence  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  what  he  holds  to  be  serioas  error  ?  Gircnmstanoes 
may  leave  him  little  choice  in  the  matter  of  attendance ;  and 
each  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  first  example  of 
altruistic  worship  on  record — that  of  Naaman  the  Syrian. 

He  had  acknowledged  Jehovah  of  Israel.  Gould  he  be 
pardoned  if>  in  future,  he  bowed  his  head  when  the  king 
leaned  on  his  hand  in  the  house  of  Bimmon?  Strictly 
speaking,  it  was  not  a  case  of  compulsion.  He  might  at  once 
have  thrown  up  his  commission  and  high  command  in  which 
he  had  been  a  national  benefactor,  and  thus  have  saved  him- 
self from  the  act  of  idolatry.  The  Prophet  did  not  suggest 
such  a  course  of  conduct  as  some  of  our  modem  prophets 
might  have  done,  but  sent  him  away,  healed  of  his  leprosy, 
and  cheered — as  to  his  scruples — ^by  a  valedictory  blessing, 
•'Go  in  peace?"    • 

Was  this  a  compromise  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
for  tM  depends  on  the  view  we  may  be  able  to  take  of 
altruistic  worship.  It  was  but  very  little  that  Naaman  bad 
really  learned  of  the  God  of  Israel — chiefly,  as  it  would  seem, 
that  soil  of  the  earth  was  better  than  stone  for  buildiog  an 
altar  to  Him,  and  that  he  was  a  jealous  God,  but  one  whose 
prophet  could  heal  a  leper.  Naaman's  altruistic  worship  was 
the  bowing  of  his  head  before  the  national  god  of  Syria 
after  having  declared  himself  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah.* 

We  need  not,  in  our  days,  look  for  an  exact  parallel. 
But  very  frequently  indeed  it  happens   that  a  worshipper 

*  The  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion  poeeeesed  by 
Naaman  could  hardly  have  altogether  stamped  out  his  Bimmoniam.  We 
know  the  abominations  practiced  by  the  priests  in  the  name  of  Bimmon. 
Probably  Naaman  knew,  or  thonght  he  knew,  much  that  was  good  in  the 
National  Beligion  of  Syria. 
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finds  himself  joining  in  a  service,  inclading  hymns,  or  a 
creed,  or  a  psahn,  or  a  sermon,  conceived  in  a  spirit  with 
which  it  has  become  difficult  for  him  to  unite.  Such 
discrepancies  are  the  unavoidable  occasions  of  altruistic 
worship.     Can  it  be  justified  9 

On  the  basis  of  our  old  conceptions  of  public  worship, 
which  we  have  so  long  honoured  and  loved,  and  in  which  we 
have  found  true  and  pure  happiness,  I  see  no  hope  of 
reconciliation.  Liturgies,  and  hymns,  and  sermons  have 
been  framed  with  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  out  such 
thoughts  as  are  suggested  by  altruistic  worship.  The  need 
of  such  a  thing  has  never  before  been  felt,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  name  has  never  been  heard. 

So  it  has  been  with  ''  totality  in  religion,"  meaning  the 
whole  of  religious  influence  throughout  the  world,  perfect 
or  imperfect ;  being  all  from  the  same  source, — the  thought 
has  never  been  wanted,  but  is  it  not  needed  now  ?  May  we 
not,  moreover,  say  that  the  thought  put  into  words  as  **  the 
spirit  of  alliance,"  not  opposing  the  true  doctrine  of  an 
imperfect  nature  in  every  child,  but  coupling  with  it  the 
recognition  of  an  universal  instinct  tending  most  powerfully 
to  good,  and  incompatible  with  a  totally  corrupt  nature.  All 
these  belong  to  the  same  class  of  expressions,  developed  by 
circumstances. 

It  may  be  objected  that  altruistic  worship  implies  indif- 
ference to  truth.  But  we  do  not  regard  errors,  maintained 
in  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  as  any  the  more  true 
because  those  errors  have  been  held  as  parts  of  a  whole 
which  has  proved  to  be  of  inestimable  value. 

We,  Christians,  possess  not  the  only  religious  systems 
that  the  Eternal  has  made  helpful  to  his  children  on 
earth  as  the  ages  have  rolled  along. 

It  may  be  said — You  expect  far  too  much  of  the  men  you 
have  characterised  as    likely    to   find    relief   in   altruistic 
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worship.  Men  of  ordinary  habits  of  thought  may  be  quite 
capable  of  modem  scepticismy  bat  are  also  quite  incapable  of 
losing  themselyes  in  grateful  feelings  for  benefits  bestowed 
on  others. 

Is  it  not,  howeyer,  true  that  more  of  this  altruistic  spirit 
is  the  very  greatest  need,  for  believers  equally  with  an- 
believers,  in  religion,  which  is  encouraged  to  be  undoly 
selfish  and  /subjective.  Perhaps  a  man  sufficiently  thought- 
ful to  have  a  strong  sense  of  difficulty  in  certain  points 
of  faith,  may  not  be  unfavourably  conditioned  towards 
tbfpkfulness  for  others  whilst  not  ungrateful  for  his  own 
less  undisturbed  belief. 

If  we  enter  a  building  where  a  Christian  congregation  is 
worshipping,  how  certain  we  may  be  that  the  stream  which 
for  the  hour  is  bearing  onwards  and  upwards  the  spirits  of 
fathers  and  mothers  with  their  families,  has  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  with  many  variations,  brought  healing  to  broken 
hearts,  and  hope,  and  peace,  and  wisdom. 

What  if  the  visitor  receive  the  impulse  of  the  healing 
stream  in  this  or  that  century,  joining  in  the  worship,  it 
may  be,  in  an  Ave  Maria,  or  in  one  of  Toplady's  most 
Calvinistic  hymns?  His  altruistic  worship,  even  if  his 
knowledge  were  ever  so  high,  need  not  be  disloyal  to  truth, 
but  only  a  submission  of  himself  to  a  sense  of  the  over- 
whelming greatness  of  that  salutary  ocean  tide  on  which  he 
feels  himself  borne.  He  well  knows  that  the  congregation 
could  not  assimilate  his  own  thoughts,  if  placed  ever  so 
clearly  before  them.  Is  there  no  way  in  which  he  may  feel 
himself  one  in  heart  and  mind  with  them  ?  He  really  tf 
so,  the  obstacles  being  verbal. 

The  question  is  of  high  practical  importance.  It  affects 
all  congregations  alike,  whether  Churchmen,  Nonconform- 
ists, or  even  Romanists,  diminishing  their  numbers,  and,  in 
the  more  highly  educated  portions  of  society,  creating  an 
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unsatisfactory  state  of  feeling  on  occasions  which  ought  to 
be,  and  which  are,  in  the  absence  of  this  trouble,  the 
brii^test  hoars  of  fieimily  reunion  in  the  week.  Ordinarily 
the  father  is  the  missing  link.  If  all  go  heartily  and  well 
with  him,  the  Sunday  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  he  who 
chiefly  feels  the  trouble  which  la^ts  through  the  week.  He 
has  been  to  church,  but  he  has  not  had  his  day  of  rest ; 
cares,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  want  of  sympathy,  hare 
spoiled  it,  and  he  begins  the  bnsiness  of  the  week  listless 
and  uninvigorated* 

What  has  he  done  that  he  should  be  made  so  keenly  to 
feel  himself  a  defaulter  ?  Possibly  no  charge  can  be  brought 
against  him  beyond  this — that  he  has  been  reading  Tenny- 
son and  Matthew  Arnold,  George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Ward,  The 
Hibbert  Lectures,  or  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  on  the 
Sunday  he  has  been  brought  into  contact  with  thoughts  and 
words  not  permitted  to  be  judged  by  the  progressive  know- 
ledge of  the  age;  in  accordance  with  which  Religion  has  been 
defined  to  be  "  Those  perceptions  of  the  infinite  (or  of  the 
nnaeen)  which  are  able  (favourably)  to  influence  the  moral 
character  of  man." 

Natural  Belioion. 

We  have  had  before  us  three  expressions  coined  in  the 
mint  of  Natural  Beligion — the  subject  on  which  I  have 
something  to  say  in  conclusion. 

It  is  probable  that  Natural  Beligion  owes  much  of  its 
discouragement  to  prejudice  against  its  name.  I  do  not 
extenuate  the  evil  of  unreasonable  contempt  for  the  teach- 
ings of  Nature  in  spiritual  things ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  good  men  desire  to  have,  in  public 
worship  and  in  their  lives,  a  reverential  awe  and  a  genuine 
gladness  they  cannot  have  without  there  be,  in  worship 
and  in  life,  a  substructure  of  Natural  Beligion.     Such  is 
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the  inference  drawn,  after  a  long  and  most  laborions  life 
spent  in  studying  and  translating  the  sacred  books  of  yarions 
nations,  by  Professor  Max  Miiller.  We  are  more  indebted  to 
him  than  to  any  other  man,  for  the  ability  to  jndge  for 
ourselves  what  the  great  religions  of  the  world  have  been  and 
are.  Professor  Max  Mnller  is  not,  I  think,  likely  to  have  a 
bias  towards  Natural  Religion,  unless  his  studies  had  irre- 
sistibly led  him  thereto. 

In  a  Tolume  entitled  Natural  Religion,  published  this 
year,  Max  Miiller  quotes  his  own  Gifford  Lecture,  given  at 
Olasgow,  1888  :— 

*•  It  is  easy  to  say  it  before  an  audience  like  this,  but  I  shoiild  not 
be  afraid  to  say  it  before  an  aadience  of  Brahmans,  Baddhists,  PaniB. 
and  Jews,  that  there  is  no  religion  in  the  whole  world  which  in  sim- 
plicity, in  pori^  of  purpose,  in  charity  and  true  homanity,  comes  near 
to  that  religion  which  Christ  taught  to  his  disciples." 

In  his  next  sentence,  he  alludes  to  the  episcopal  address 
already  mentioned : — 

"  There  may  be  other  reasons  for  this  omnipresent  nnbeHef,  but  the 
principal  reason  is,  I  believe,  the  neglect  of  our  foundations,  the 
disregard  of  oar  own  bookless  religion,  the  almost  disdain  of  NaUual 
Religion.  Even  bishops  wUl  curl  their  lips  and  toss  their  heads  when 
yon  speak  to  them  of  that  natural  and  universal  religion  which  existed 
before  the  advent  of  our  historical  religions,  nay,  without  which  all 
historical  religions  would  have  been  as  impossible  as  poetiy  without 
language." 

There  has  been  in  the  history  of  each  religion  a  widening 
severance  between  the  real  and  the  conventional.  Not  all 
which  is  conventional  is  worthless — not  all  which  is  real  is 
practically  available ;  but  the  active  presence  of  some  sack 
great  and  simple  thoughts  as  may  be  suggested  by  natural 
religion  is  most  desirable. 

It  is  the  absence  of  humanizing  thoughts,   on  sacred 
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occasions,  that  is  so  disastrous;  for  when  their  place  is 
habitnaUy  preoceapied  by  considerations  doctrinal  or  ritaal- 
istic,  the  human  worshipper,  whether  Brahman  or  Buddhist, 
Mahometan,  or  Christian,  is  lost  in  the  devotee — often 
extremely  pious  and  zealous  of  good  works,  but  believing 
himself  bound  to  cherish,  as  the  highest  gift  from  heaven, 
feelings  of  strict  caste  towards  those  that  are  without. 

No,  Beligion  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  re- 
ligion. I  think  that  God  has  given  us,  not  miraculously,  but 
through  a  perfectly  natural  mode  of  development,  desires  and 
capacities  that  this  life  cannot  satisfy.  I  know  He  loves 
beauty,  and  beauty  does  not  chiefly  lie  in  bright  colours  and 
graceful  forms,  but  in  fitness  and  conservation.  Shall  con- 
servation apply  only  to  every  thing  that  is  not  spiritual  ? 

It  is  said  that  our  longing  for  that  which  lies  beyond  an 
earthly  life  is  no  proof  that  we  shall  possess  it.  Perhaps  it 
holds  out  a  fairer  inference  than  many  allow, — especially  if 
evolution  be  admitted. 

Proof  it  is  not ;  but  I  have  learned,  in  the  things  of  God, 
to  hate  what  are  called  infallible  proofs,  and  not  to  desire 
pledges  or  covenants,  oaths  or  bonds.  It  is  best  with  Him 
to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  the  Jews  were  taught  by  their 
beauti&l  allegory  of  the  manna,  and  we  by  the  prayer  of  our 
Lord. 

And  what  a  harvest  of  much  needed  lessons  might  we 
thus  gather.  With  higher  thoughts  of  God,  how  many 
stubborn  errors  would  right  themselves ;  how  many  a  root  of 
religious  bitterness  would  cease  to  poison  the  minds  of  men ; 
how  many  troubled  ones  would  possess  their  souls  in  peace  ; 
and  we  should  learn  to  live  with  God  as  with  One  who  is  not 
ever  engrossed  in  awarding  prizes  to  the  good,  and  showering 
strokes  of  wrath  upon  the  wicked,  becoming  charged  with 
anger  as  a  cloud  with  electricity,  but  who  has  leisure  to 
love  what  is  beautiful,  as  well  as  to  comfort  those  that 
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are  east  down ;  who  recogniiee,  notwithstanding  aboonding 
ignoranee,  and  sin,  and  misezy,  that  His  purposes  are  not 
thwarted,  bat  that  earth-life  is  passing  through  another  and 
a  higher  of  its  eoontless  stages*  For  that  we — ^wonder  of 
wonders — that  eren  wb  may  be  feUow-workers  with  the 
Master  Worker  in  that  diyine  order  whieh  He  **  from  before 
the  beginning  hath  set  tot  Himself  to  do  aU  things  by."— 
Richard  Hooker, 
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THE  BOOK  OP  KING  ARTHUR. 
Bt  EDWARD   R.   RUSSELL. 

So  far  as  I  remember,  the  stories  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
Bound  Table  have  not  been  made  the  sabject  of  any  paper 
read  before  this  Society,  at  least  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years.  I  am  not  a  special  enthusiast  in  admiration  of 
those  legends.  But  I  think  they  may  be  worthy  of  an  e?en- 
ing's  attention.  The  Society  is  well  aware  of  the  kind  of 
contribution  which  on  any  subject  of  this  nature  I  can  bring 
to  its  transactions.  Nothing  of  erudition ;  nothing  of  special 
research:  all  I  pretend  to  is  an  endeavour  to  see  and  to 
estimate  the  literary  value  of  the  work  criticised,  exactly  as 
it  is.  That  is  to  say,  without  preconception,  without  taking 
a  side,  without  any  indulgence  of  affectations  or  of  peculiar 
or  acquired  taste.  The  literary  value  of  any  work  is  its 
value  to  the  world.  Its  style  may  mould  the  language  of 
succeeding  centuries — nay,  may  help  to  establish  what  has 
been  so  well  called  **  the  perpetual  supremacy  of  literature  in 
the  high  sphere  of  thought  and  conduct "  among  myriads  of 
men  unborn.  Its  ideals  may  inspire  the  ambition  of  all 
goodness  and  truth  in  human  hearts  for  generations.  Its 
poetry  as  long  as  time  shall  Ifist  may  waft  weary  spirits  from 
the  dull  and  enfeebling  surroundings  of  mechanical  life- 
routine  into  regions  of  ethereal  animation.  Its  pathos  may 
sanction  the  emotions  of  all  humanity.  Its  characters  may 
become  models  and  types  and  tests  of  mankind,  in  its 
''proper  study,"  the  study  of  man.  Its  incidents  may 
embalm  in  memorable  form,  in  form  that  cannot  be  for- 
gotten, the  most  remarkable  exigencies  of  human  life.    Of 
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snoh  a  work  every  thinkiiig  person  should  have  an  intelligent 
opinion.  There  is  a  kind  of  hononr  on  this  point  in 
every  mind  that  has  been  tinctured  with  literature.  There 
is  a  sort  of  feeling  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  the  casual 
profit  and  enjoyment  which  we  derive  from  a  book  of  old 
and  world-wide  fame  without  rendering  it  that  best  homage 
which  is  involved  in  duly  appraising  it.  How,  for  instanee, 
can  a  man  of  literary  mind  be  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
Don  Quixote — how  can  he  use  or  even  be  merry  over  its 
wealth  of  illustration  and  of  fun — ^and  not  address  himself 
with  earnestness  and  candour  to  the  heart  of  the  book 
and  to  the  mind  of  the  writer?  A  true  and  worthy 
reader  of  great  books  develops  what  may  be  called  a  fine 
sense  of  literary  honour.  Just  as  one  would  not  accept 
a  gift  from  a  friend  without  some  thought  of  the  character 
which  had  prompted  it,  and  the  trouble  and  taste  expended 
in  choosing  it,  and  even  perhaps  of  the  worthy  labour  or 
brilliant  enterprise  which  had  yielded  the  means  to  be 
generous,  so  one  would  not  lightly  enjoy  a  quip  of  Sancho 
Panza,  or  freely  use  an  extravagance  of  the  knight  of  the 
rueful  countenance,  or  call  a  rustic  inamorata  a  Dulcinea,  or 
a  sorry  steed  a  Bosinante,  without  having  at  some  time 
of  our  life  measured  the  lofty  height  and  plumbed  the  rare 
depth  of  Cervantes*  great  and  most  human  conception. 

It  cannot  always  follow  that  on  such  a  complete  review 
the  dimensions  and  proportions  of  the  edifice  will  exceed  and 
excel,  as  in  Don  Quixote,  the  popular  specimen  bricks  that 
we  carry  freely  about  with  us  to  build  into  any  literaxy  struc- 
ture upon  which  we  may  be  employed.  There  may  be  some 
who  think  that  the  very  noble  aspect  of  the  Arthurian  legends 
in  the  fine  poems  of  Tennyson  does  not  correspond  with  the 
Book  of  King  Arthur  which  Gaxton  printed  from  the  manu- 
script of  Sir  Thomas  Malory  in  1486.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  are  of  opinion  that  in  reading  into  the  old  tales  the 
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spirit  and  the  didactic  and  exactly  developed  morals  of  oar 
time,  the  Poet  Laureate  has  deteriorated  the  fahric.  Who- 
eyer  is  right  in  this  debate  it  must  be  a  fit  undertaking  for  a 
Literary  Society  to  consider  what  the  old  foundation  work 
really  was. 

In  attempting  the  task  ander  the  conditions  which  prevail 
in  such  a  Society  as  ours,  the  line  must  be  drawn  between 
telling  one's  audience  a  great  deal  that  they  are  supposed  to 
know»  and  leaving  all  matters  of  common  literary  knowledge 
and  easy  reference  entirely  unmentioned.  Any  introduction 
to  an  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  book  will  inform  the 
general  reader  in  a  brief  space,  and  in  a  concise  form,  of 
facts  which,  nevertheless,  in  order  to  be  intelligible,  I  must, 
though  more  briefly  and  more  concisely,  recount. 

''The  noble  and  joyous  book  entitled  LE  MOBTE 
DABTHUB,  notwithstanding  it  treateth  of  the  birth,  life 
and  actes  of  the  said  King  Arthur,  of  his  noble  knights  of 
the  Bound  Table,  their  marvellous  euquests  and  adventures, 
the  achieving  of  the  Sangreal,  and  in  the  end  the  dolorous 
death  and  departing  out  of  this  world  of  them  all,  which  book 
was  reduced  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  Knight," — 
such,  in  quaint  spelling,  is  the  old  title  page — was  one  of  the 
first  books  printed  by  Gaston,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
very  fine  preface,  in  which  the  father  of  English  printing 
exhibited  a  high  sense  of  all  that  was  greatest  in  the 
capabilities  of  the  book.  The  preface  also  proves  the  exist- 
ence so  late  as  1485,  not  only  of  a  high  estimation  of 
chivalry,  which  we  know  lasted  more  than  a  hundred  years 
later,  but  a  frank  belief,  in  spite  of  rising  scepticism,  in  the 
reality  of  the  King  Arthur  incidents.  The  **  noble  men  "  of 
Gaxton's  day  were  told  to  ''see  and  learn  the  noble  acts 
of  chivalry,"  "  the  gentle  and  virtuous  acts  that  came  to 
honour,"  "  how  they  that  were  vicious  were  punished  and  oft 
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pat  to  ehame  and  rebtike.**  '*  Benowned  aets  of  homanit;, 
gentleness  and  ehitaiiy/'  were  promised  where  much  <»f 
what  was  narrated  was  mere  conTentional  and  parposeless 
mntnal  banging-abont  and  maltreatment  of  knights  in  the 
eonventionai  name  and  practice  of  chiTaby,  though  mneh 
was  of  a  better-justified  type.  Gaxton  recognised  in  a 
Shakspearian  spirit  the  mingled  character  of  the  scene  and 
the  personages :  **  chivalry,  coartesy,  humanity,  friendliness, 
hardiness,  love,  friendship,  cowardice,  murder,  hate,  Tirtae 
and  sin.  Do,"  said  he,  "  after  the  good  and  leave  the  etil. 
.  .  .  All  is  written  for  our  doctrine  and  for  to  beware 
that  we  fall  not  into  vice  nor  sin,  but  to  exercise  and  follow 
virtue,  by  the  which  we  may  come  and  attain  to  good  fame 
and  renown  in  this  life,  and  after  this  short  and  transitory 
life,  to  come  unto  everlasting  bliss  in  Heaven." 

To  this  admirable  teaching  must  be  at  once  appended  the 
statement,  afterwards  to  be  attested  more  at  large,  that  the 
sermon  is  not  in  every  sense  warranted  by  the  text.  While 
the  finest  and  supreme  ideal  of  the  book,  associated  with  the 
pursuit  and  achievement  of  the  Holy  Orail  is  uncompro- 
misingly pure,  almost  to  the  edge  of  miracle,  the  ordinary 
and  working  standard  hypothesis  of  virtue  is  in  one  point, 
most  essential  in  human  life,  extremely  low;  much  lower 
than  is  now  professed  or,  it  may  be  hoped,  practised. 
Significantly  enough  King  Arthur  himself,  though  nearly  as 
good  as  men  are  made,  is  not  brought  into  the  quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail  at  all.  The  one  man  who  achieves  it  is  almost 
miraculously  as  free  from  stain  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
himself.  And  unquestionably  the  finest  type  of  inteUigent 
and  conscious  virtue  presented  except  Arthur,  Qalahad  and 
Percivale,  is  that  of  a  man  who  lives  his  active  life  throogh 
in  deliberate  and  permitted,  but  always  on  one  side  of  it, 
faithful  sin — ^the  knight  of  whom  Tennyson  in  one  of  the 
most  perfect  and  pregnant  of  epigrams  says,  that — 
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His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

In  all  Btich  commentB  now  and  thronghont  the  paper  I 
am  not  troabling  to  find  fault.  It  is  saperflaons.  We  have 
bat  to  observe.  The  morals  here  mirrored  fire  the  morals  of 
Errant  Knighthood— errant  in  a  doable  sense.  The  interest 
lies  in  this  as  an  historical  phase  of  evolation  in  ethics — in 
the  carious  place  which  it  held  in  point  of  time — and  in  the 
question  (too  large  for  our  debate)  how  far  such  toleration  is 
a  necessary  element  in  the  highest  imaginative  literature : 
possibly  in  all  generous  judgings  of  human  life. 

To  what  extent  the  moral  atmosphere  of  Morte  D'Arthur 
was  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  time — the  time  of  Edward 
the  Fourth ;  to  what  extent  it  was  merely  the  moral  atmos- 
phere attributed  to  mythical  times  and  scenes  in  earlier  and 
cruder  romances — to  what  extent  it  accurately  represented 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  chivalry^  when  chivalry  actually 
existed — each  must  decide  for  himself.  The  tendency  of 
knighthood  from  the  first,  as  of  every  other  transcendental 
code  and  system,  would  be  to  become  more  and  more  con- 
ventional. As  it  grew  more  conventional  it  would  be  less 
operatively  and  spiritually  moral.  It  always  had  an  in- 
gredient— namely,  the  worship  of  women — which,  while  it 
made  greatly  for  civilisation,  and  in  a  general  way  would 
promote  morals,  must  of  necessity  lead  to  laxity  in  one 
important  respect.  Human  experience  is  that,  with  large 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  the  very  noblest  spirits,  an  ardent 
worship  of  women  is  apt  to  fail  to  preserve  that  highest  tone 
of  adoration  which  is  incapable  of  either  conceiving  or  excit- 
ing in  the  person  worshipped  emotions  other  than  spiritual 
and  refined.  Possibly,  women,  inheriting  unconsciously  from 
grosser  civilisations,  may  have  been  prone  to  regard  as  cold  ' 
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and  therefore  dabioas,  worship  which  did  not  impel  the  wor- 
shipper at  least  a  little  beyond  Platonic  limits.  Or,  what  is 
more  likely,  men  may  have  thought  that  women  were  prone 
to  these  suspicions  and  exactions,  and  may  have  been  spmred 
beyond  the  limits  of  spiritual  chastity  by  an  impulse  which 
was  inward  and  not  objective.  Once  the  line — the  faint  and 
sometimes  untraceable  line  of  pure  ethereal  communion — ^was 
passed,  sex  would  act  and  react  upon  sex.  -  In  a  society  where 
there  was  little  subtlety  and  no  casuistry — where  the  majority 
of  well-bred  persons  were  nominally  governed  by  ideals  too 
high  for  common  human  nature — and  where  the  received 
and  obligatory  obserrance  of  these  ideals  consisted  of 
devotion  to  women,  the  most  dangerous  pursuit  of  unre- 
generate,  or  half-regenerate  man — it  was  inevitable  that  the 
majority  of  men,  ill-educated  in  spite  of  their  rank,  and 
of  necessity  coarse,  in  spite  of  refining  conventions,  shoald 
be  addicted  to  forms  of  woman-worship  wholly  irreconcileable 
with  the  highest  chastity.  In  a  vast  proportion  of  cases  the 
formal  worship  of  ideals  artistically  blended  with  Christian 
ideas  was  carried  on  along  with  free  indulgence  in  enjoy- 
ments which  were  not  chaste  at  all,  and  where  a  special 
degree  of  virtue  was  attained  and  maintained  it  was  rarely 
that  of  continence,  but  only  that  of  continuance  in  one  faith- 
ful long  protracted  liaison.  When  all  else  of  chifaby 
except  this  and  belligerent  personal  bravery  had  died  out, 
we  can  well  imagine  that  Sir  Thomas  Malory  would  know 
of  much  in  his  own  times  which  would  enable  him  to  give 
point  and  effect  to  everything  that  he  had  to  say  of  the 
relations  of  men  and  women  in  framing  from  the  old  French 
stories  and  any  other  materials  the  epic  of  King  Arthur. 

That  it  is  a  prose  epic,  and  that  he  did  so  frame  it,  I 
shall  assume  without  discussion.  The  chronology  appears 
to  be  something  like  this :  King  Arthur — a  King  Arthur  of 
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some  sort — lived  and  did  deeds  of  kingly  (if  not  knightly) 
prowess  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  Three 
centuries  later  the  stories  of  Eling  Arthur  began  to  take  form 
in  various  writings  of  chivalry,  and  fliese  composed  in  bulk 
a  quite  considerable  literature.  Scholars  say  that  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  used  these  materials  very  much  as  we  know 
Shakspeare  to  have  used  his — improving  the  stories,  and 
adding  bright  touches  of  nature,  of  pathos,^  of  grace,  and  of 
moral  interest.  Sir  Edward  Strachey  calls  him  a  Shakspeare- 
like  or  Homeric  man.  We  know  little,  perhaps,  of  how 
Homer  composed  his  epic,  but  if  we  are  of  opinion  that 
Homer  wrote  Homer  we  can  imagine  that  in  an  infantile 
manner,  and  with  childish  material,  Malory  did  in  prose  for 
a  chivalry  literature  spreading  over  centuries,  and  having 
supposititious  roots  in  ages  of  myth,  what  Homer  did  for  the 
material  which  tradition  had  accumulated  for  him.  And  here 
again  we  must  be  struck  with  what  I  have  already  hinted 
at — the  curious  position  of  these  legends,  whether  as  written 
by  Malory  or  as  prepared  in  the  rough  from  the  ninth  century 
downwards — their  curious  position  in  point  of  time.  Childish 
they  are  in  comparison  with  the  adult  majesty,  and  scope, 
and  pregnancy  of  Homer  written  two  thousand  years  before. 
Infinitely  greater  is  the  contrast  between  their  childishness 
and  the  perfected,  the  Ood-like  manhood  of  Shakspeare, 
written  about  a  hundred  years  after  Malory  was  composed 
and  printed. 

Of  the  literary  status  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory  I  shall  say 
nothing,  though  I  may  convey  impressions  incidentally.  His 
latest  editor,  Dr.  Oskar  Sommer,  says  of  him  that  he  is  '*  not 
alone  interesting  to  the  archaeologist  of  words  and  manners, 
bat  has  exercised  an  abiding  in^uence  over  the  subject-matter 
of  English  literature,  and  over  the  technical  form  of  English 
prose."  The  bibliographical  situation  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  text  is  being  exactly  reprinted  from  Gaxton  in  a  very 
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noble  edition  published  by  Mr.  David  Nntt,  and  that  the 
second  moiety  of  this  work  is  to  contain  an  essay  on  Malory's 
prose  style  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  This  prospect  will  keep 
my  mouth  closed.  I  might  presume  to  di£fer  from  Mr.  Lang, 
or  even  to  criticise  his  criticism,  but  I  am  not  so  fatuous  as 
to  precede  him  in  a  task  in  which  he  cannot  but  exception- 
ally distinguish  himself. 

Although  the  book  is  familiar,  it  may  be  as  well  to  pat 
ourselves  in  the  key  of  it  by  reading  an  extract  or  two.  Here 
is  one  which  aflfords  an  excellent  specimen  of  Malory's  prose, 
a  good  example,  and  not  an  extensive  one,  of  his  descriptions 
of  combat,  and  an  illustration  decidedly  out  of  the  common 
of  his  occasional  power  of  pathos.  It  will  well  enable  us  to 
understand  at  all  points  the  observation  of  Dr.  Sommer 
which  has  just  been  quoted. 

**  At  tliat  time  there  was  in  King  Arthur's  court  a  knight  that  was 
the  king's  son  of  Irehind,  and  his  name  was  Lanceor ;  and  he  was  a 
proud  knight,  and  he  counted  himself  one  of  the  hest  knights  of  the 
court,  and  he  had  great  spite  at  Balin  for  the  achieving  of  the  sword, 
that  any  should  he  accounted  of  more  prowess  than  he  was,  and  he 
asked  Kmg  Arthur,  *  If  he  would  give  him  leave  to  ride  after  BaUn,  and 
to  revenge  the  despite  that  he  hath  done.*  '  Do  your  best,'  said  King 
Arthur, '  for  I  am  right  wrath  with  Balin  ;  I  would  he  were  quit  of  the 
despite  that  he  hath  done  to  me  and  my  court.*  Then  this  Lanceor 
went  to  his  hostel  to  make  him  ready.  The  knight  of  Ireland  armed 
him  in  all  points,  and  dressed  him  his  shield  on  his  shoulder,  and 
mounted  upon  horseback,  and  took  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  rode 
after  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  run:  and  within  a  little  on  a  mountain 
he  had  a  sight  of  Balin,  and  with  a  loud  voice  he  cried  to  him,  and 
said,  *  Abide,  knight,  for  ye  shall  abide,  whether  ye  will  or  will  not: 
and  the  shield  that  is  before  you  shall  not  help  you.'  When  BaUn 
heard  that  noise,  he  turned  his  horse  fiercely,  and  said,  *  Fair  knight, 
what  will  you  with  me ;  will  ye  joUst  with  me  ?'  *  Yes/  said  the  Irish 
knight,  *  therefore  am  I  come  after  you.'  *  Perad venture,'  said  Balin, 
*  it  had  been  better  to  have  holden  you  at  home ;  for  many  a  man 
weeneth  to  put  his  enemy' to  rebuke,  and  often  it  falleth  to  himself. 
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Of  what  court  be  ye  sent  from  ?*  '  I  am  come  from  the  court  of  Kiug 
Arthur,'  said  the  knight  of  Ireland,  *  that  am  come  hither  for  to 
revenge  the  despite  that  ye  have  done  this  day  to  King  Arthur  and  to 
his  court.' 

"  *  Well,'  said|fialin,  *  I  see  well  I  must  have  ado  with  you,  which 
me  forethinketh  for  to  grieve  King  Arthur  or  any  of  his  knights,  and 
your  quarrel  is  full  simple  to  me,'  said  Balin ; '  for  the  lady  that  is  dead 
did  great  damage,  and  else  I  would  have  been  as  loth  as  any  knight 
that  liveth  for  to  slay  a  lady.'  *Make  you  ready,'  said  the  knight 
Lanceor, '  and  dress  you  to  me  ;  for  one  of  us  shall  abide  in  the  field.' 
Then  they  took  their  spears  in  all  the  haste  they  might,  and  came 
together  as  fast  as  their  horses  might  drive,  and  the  king's  son  of 
Ireland  smote  Balin  upon  his  shield,  that  his  spear  went  all  to  shivers. 
And  Balin  smote  him  with  such  a  might,  that  it  went  through  his 
shield  and  perished  the  hawberk,  and  so  pierced  through  his  body  and 
the  horse  croup ;  and  Balin  anon  turned  his  horse  fiercely,  and  drew 
out  his  sword,  and  wist  not  that  he  had  slain  him,  and  then  he  saw 
him  lie  as  a  dead  corpse.  Then  he  looked  by  him,  and  was  ware  of  a 
damsel  that  came  riding  as  fast  as  her  horse  might  gallop  upon  a  fair 
palfrey.  And  when  she  espied  that  Sir  Lanoeor  was  slain,  then  she 
made  sorrow  out  of  measure,  and  said,  *  O  Balin  !  two  bodies  bast  thou 
slain  and  one  heart,  and  two  hearts  in  one  body,  and  two  souls  thou 
hast  lost.'  And  therewith  she  took  the  sword  from  her  love  that  lay 
dead,  and  as  she  took  it  she  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon :  and  when 
she  arose,  she  made  great  dole  out  of  measure,  which  sorrow  grieved 
Balin  passing  sore,  and  went  to  her  for  to  have  taken  the  sword  out  of 
her  hands,  but  she  held  it  so  fast,  that  in  nowise  he  might  take  the 
sword  out  of  her  hands  but  if  he  should  have  hurt  her  ;  and  suddenly 
she  set  the  pommel  of  the  sword  to  the  ground,  and  ran  herself 
through  the  body.  And  when  Balin  saw  her  dead,  he  was  passing 
heavy  in  his  heart,  and  ashamed  that  so  fi&ir  a  damsel  had  destroyed 
herself  for  the  great  love  she  had  unto  Sir  Lanceor.  '  Alas !  *  said 
Balin, '  me  repenteth  sore  the  death  of  this  knight,  for  the  love  of  this 
damsel;  for  there  was  much  true  love  between  them  both,'  and  for 
sorrow  he  might  no  longer  behold  tliem,  but  turned  his  horse  and 
looked  toward  a  forest,  and  there  he  espied  the  arms  of  his  brother 
Balan ;  and  when  they  were  met,  they  put  off  their  helms  and  kissed 
together,  and  wept  for  joy  and  pity.  '  Brother,'  said  Balin,  *  let  us  go 
henee,  and  weU  be  we  met.'    The  meanwhile  as  they  talked  there 
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came  a  dwarf  from  the  city  of  Camelot  on  horseback,  as  fast  as  he 
might,  and  found  the  dead  bodies ;  wherefore  he  made  great  dole,  and 
drew  his  hair  for  sorrow,  and  said,  *  Which  of  you  knights  hath  done 
this  deed  ? '  '  Whereby  asketh  thou  it  ? '  said  Balin.  '  For  I  would 
wit,'  said  the  dwarf.  '  It  was  1/  said  Balin.  *  that  slew  this  knight  in 
my  defence ;  for  hither  came  he  to  chase  me,  and  either  I  must  slay 
him  or  me,  and  this  damsel  slew  herself  for  his  love,  which  me  sore 
repenteth,  and  for  herself  I  shall  owe  all  women  the  better  love  and 
favour*  *  Alas  ! '  said  the  dwarf, '  thou  hast  done  great  damage  unto 
thyself;  for  this  knight,  that  is  here  dead,  was  one  of  the  most 
valiantest  men  that  lived,  and  trust  thou  well,  Balin,  that  the  kin  of 
this  knight  will  chase  thee  through  the  world  till  they  have  slain  thee.' 
*  As  for  that,'  said  Balin,  *  I  fear  it  not  greatly ;  but  I  am  right  hesTj. 
because  I  have  displeased  my  sovereign  lord.  King  Arthur,  for  the 
death  of  this  knight.'  So  as  they  talked  together,  there  came  a  man  of 
Cornwall  riding  by  them,  which  was  named  King  Marke ;  and  when  he 
saw  these  two  bodies  dead,  and  understood  how  they  were  dead  by  one 
of  the  two  knights  abovesaid,  then  made  King  Marke  great  sorrow  for 
the  true  love  that  was  between  them,  and  said, '  I  will  not  depart  from 
hence  till  I  have  on  this  earth  made  a  tomb.'  And  there  he  pitched 
his  pavilions,  and  sought  through  all  the  country  to  find  a  tomb.  And 
in  a  church  they  foi^id  one  was  rich  and  fair,  and  then  the  king  let  pat 
them  both  in  the  earth,  and  put  the  tomb  on  them,  and  wrote  both 
their  names  on  the  tomb,  *  Here  lieth  Lanoeor,  the  king's  son  of 
Ireland  ;  that  at  his  own  request  was  slain  by  the  hands  of  Balin,  and 
how  his  lady  Colombo  and  paramour  slew  herself  with  her  loTes 
sword,  for  dole  and  sorrow.*  " 


In  the  sabtler  and  more  religions  vein  of  the  book,  take 
the  following  brief  example : — 

*'  There  came  in  a  white  dove,  and  she  bare  a  little  censer  of  gold 
in  her  bill :  and  anon  there  was  all  manner  of  meats  and  drinks ;  and 
there  was  a  maiden  that  bare  the  Sanogreal,  and  she  said  openly, 
*  Wit  ye  well.  Sir  Bors,  that  this  child  is  Oalahad,  that  shall  sit  in  the 
Siege  Perilous,  and  also  shall  achieve  the  Sancgreal ;  and  he  shall  be 
much  better  than  ever  was  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  that  is  his  own 
father.'  And  then  they  kneeled  down  and  made  their  devotions;  and 
there  was  such  a  savour,  as  all  the  spioery  in  the  world  had  been 
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there :  and  when  the  dove  took  her  flight,  the  maiden  vanished  away 
with  the  Sancgreal,  as  she  came.'* 

" '  I  let  you  to  wit,'  said  King  Pelleas,  *  here  shall  no  knight  win 
no  worship,  but  if  he  be  of  worship  himself,  and  be  of  good  living,  and 
that  loveth  Ood  and  dreadeth  God ;  and  else  he  getteth  no  worship 
here,  be  he  ever  so  hardy.'  '  This  is  a  wonderful  thing ! '  said  Sir 
Bors :  '  what  ye  mean  in  this  country  I  wot  not ;  for  ye  have  many 
strange  adventures :  therefore  I  will  lie  in  this  castle  this  night.'  *  Ye 
shall  not  do  so/  said  King  Pelleas, '  by  my  counsel,  for  it  is  hard  that 
ye  escape  without  a  shame.'  '  I  shall  take  the  adventure  that  will 
befall  me/  said  Sir  Bors.  *  Then  I  counsel  you,*  said  King  Pelleas, 
'  for  to  be  confessed  clean.'  '  As  for  that/  said  Sir  Bors, '  I  will  be 
confessed  with  a  good  will.'  So  Sir  Bors  was  confessed ;  and  for  all 
women  Sir  Bors  was  a  virgin,  save  for  one,  which  whs  the  daughter  of 
King  Brandegoris.  And  so  Sir  Bors  was  led  to  bed  into  a  fair,  large 
chamber." 

**  And  anon  forthwith  there  came  an  old  man  into  the  hall,  and  he 
sat  him  down  in  a  fair  chair,  and  there  seemed  to  be  two  great  adders 
about  his  neck ;  and  then  the  old  man  had  a  harp,  and  there  he  sang 
an  old  song,  how  Joseph  of  Arimathy  came  into  tliis  land.  And  when 
he  had  sang,  the  old  man  bade  Sir  Bors  to  go  from  thence ;  *-for  here 
shall  ye  have  no  more  adventures ;  and  full  worshipfuUy  have  ye  done, 
and  better  shall  ye  do  herenfcer*  And  then  Sir  Bors  seemed  tliat 
there  came  the  whitest  dove  that  ever  he  saw,  with  a  little  golden 
censer  in  her  mouth ;  and  anon  therewithal  the  tempest  ceased  and 
passeth,  that  before  was  marvellous  to  hear.  So  was  all  the  court  full 
of  good  savours.  Then  Sir  Bors  saw  four  fair  children,  that  bare 
four  tapers,  and  an  old  man  in  the  midst  of  the  children,  with  a  censer 
in  bis  one  hand,  and  a  spear  in  his  other  hand  ;  and  that  same  spear 
was  caUed  the  spear  of  vengeance. 

"  '  Now,'  said  that  old  man  unto  Sir  Bors, '  go  je  unto  your  cousin 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  toll  him  of  this  adventure,  the  which  had  been 
most  convenient  for  him  of  all  earthly  knights.  But  sin  is  so  foul  in 
him,  that  he  may  not  achieve  such  holy  deeds ;  for,  had  not  his  sin 
been,  he  had  passed  all  the  knights  that  ever  was  in  his  days.  And 
tell  thou  Sir  Launcelot,  that,  of  all  worldly  adventures,  he  passeth  in 
manhood  and  prowess  all  other;  but,  in  these  spiritual  matters,  he 
shall  liave  many  his  better.'  And  then  Sir  Bors  saw  four  gentle- 
women coming  by  him,  poorly  beseen ;  and  he  saw  whereas  they 
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entered  into  a  chAmber,  where  there  was  great  light,  as  it  were  a 
sommer  light :  and  the  women  kneeled  down  before  an  altar  of  Bilker, 
with  four  pillars ;  and  he  saw  as  it  had  been,  a  bishop  kneeling  down 
before  that  table  of  silTer :  and,  as  Sir  Bors  looked  up,  he  saw  a  sword 
like  silTer,  naked^  horering  over  his  head ;  and  the  clearness  thereof 
smote  so  in  his  ejes,  that,  at  that  time.  Sir  Bors  was  blind.  And 
there  he  heard  a  voice  that  said, '  Go  thon  hence,  thou  Sir  Bors ;  for 
as  yet  thou  art  not  worthy  to  be  in  this  place.*  And  then  he  went 
backward  to  his  bed,  till  on  the  morrow ;  and  on  the  morrow.  King 
Pelleas  made  great  joy  of  Sir  Bors :  and  then  he  departed,  and  rode  to 
Oamelot ;  and  there  he  found  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  and  told  him  of 
the  adventures  that  he  had  seen  with  King  Pelleas  at  Corbin/* 

The  following  morsel  is  somewhat  in  the  quaint  vein  of 
Shakspeare's  clowns,  only  that  the  humour  is  more  left  to  be 
made  by  the  reader's  imagination  : — 

*'  Forthwithal  there  came  a  poor  man  into  the  court,  and  brought 
with  him  a  fair  young  man,  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  riding  upon  s 
lean  mare.  And  the  poor  man  asked  all  men  that  he  met,  *■  Where 
shall  I  find  King  Arthur?'  *  Yonder  he  is,'  said  the  knights;  *wi]t 
thou  anything  with  him  ?  *  '  Tes,*  said  the  poor  man,  *  therefore  I 
came  hither.'  Anon,  as  he  came  before  the  King,  he  saluted  him.  and 
said, '  O  King  Arthur,  the  flower  of  all  knights  and  kings,  I  beseech 
Jesus  save  thee.  Sir,  it  was  told  me,  that  at  this  time  of  your  mar- 
riage ye  would  give  any  man  the  gift  that  he  would  ask,  except  it 
were  unreasonable.'  '  That  ia  truth,*  said  the  King, '  such  cries  I  let 
make  ;  and  that  will  I  hold,  so  it  impair  not  my  realm  nor  mine  estate.* 
'  Ye  say  well  and  graciously,'  said  the  poor  man.  *  Sir,  I  ask  nothing 
else  but  that  ye  will  make  my  son  here  a  knight.'  '  It  is  a  great  thing 
tliat  thou  askest  of  me,'  said  the  King.  '  What  is  thy  name  ? '  said 
the  King  to  the  poor  man.  *  Sir,  my  name  is  Aries,  the  cowherd.' 
*  Whether  cometh  this  of  thee,  or  of  thy  son  ? '  said  the  King.  '  Nay, 
sir,'  said  Aries, '  this  desire  cometh  of  my  son,  and  not  of  me.  For  I 
shall  tell  you,  I  have  thirteen  sons,  and  all  they  will  fall  to  what 
labour  I  put  them  to,  and  will  be  right  glad  to  do  labour;  but  this 
child  will  do  no  labour  for  me,  for  anything  that  my  wife  or  I  may  do, 
but  always  he  will  be  shooting,  or  casting  of  darts,  and  glad  to  see 
battles,  and  to  behold  knights:  and  always  both  day  and  night,  he 
desireth  of  me  that  he  might  be  made  a  knight.'   *  What  is  thy  name  ?  * 
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flaid  the  King  to  the  young  man.  '  Sir,  my  name  is  Tor.'  The  King 
beheld  him  &8t,  and  saw  he  was  passingly  well  visaged.  and  passingly 
well  made  of  his  years.  '  Well/  said  King  Arthur  to  Aries,  the  cow- 
herd, *  fetch  all  thy  sons  afore  me,  that  I  may  see  them.*  And  so  the 
poor  man  did,  and  all  were  shapen  much  like  the  poor  man;  but  Tor 
was  not  like  none  of  them  all,  in  shape  nor  in  countenance,  for  he 
was  much  more  than  any  of  them.  *  Now,'  said  King  Arthur  unto 
Aries,  the  cowherd,  *  where  is  that  sword  that  he  shall  be  made  knight 
withal  ?  *  '  It  is  here,'  said  Tor.  '  Take  it  out  of  the  sheath,'  said  the 
King, '  and  require  me  to  make  you  a  knight.'  Then  Tor  alighted  o£f 
his  mare,  and  pulled  out  his  sword,  kneeling,  requiring  the  King  that 
he  would  make  him  a  knight,  and  that  he  might  be  a  knight  of 
the  Round  Table.  '  As  for  a  knight  I  will  make  you,'  and  there- 
with smote  him  in  the  neck  with  the  sword,  saying,  'Be  ye  a 
good  knight:  and  so  I  pray  to  God  ye  may  be;  and  if  ye  be  of 
prowess,  and  of  worthiness,  ye  shall  be  a  knight  of  the  Round 
Table.'  '  Now,  Merlin,*  said  King  Arthur,  *  say  whether  this  Tor  shall 
be  a  good  knight  or  no.'  '  Yea,  sir,  he  ought  to  be  a  good  knight,  for 
he  is  come  of  as  good  a  man  as  any  is  on  live,  and  of  king's  blood.' 
' How  so,  sir ? '  said  the  King.  *  I  shall  tell  you,'  said  Merlin :  'this 
poor  man,  Aries,  the  cowherd,  is  not  his  father,  he  is  nothing  like  to 
him ;  for  King  Pellinore  is  his  father.'  '  I  suppose  nay,'  said  the  cow- 
herd. '  Fetch  thy  wife  afore  me,'  said  Merlin,  *  and  she  shall  not  say 
nay.'  Anon  the  wife  was  fetched,  which  was  a  f&ir  housewife,  and 
there  she  answered  Merlin  full  womanly ;  and  there  she  told  the  King 
and  Merlin,  that  when  she  was  a  maid,  and  went  to  milking,  '  there 
met  with  me  a  stem  knight,  and  he  begot  my  son  Tor ;  and  he  took 
from  me  my  greyhound,  that  I  had  at  that  time  with  me,  and  said  that 
he  would  keep  the  greyhound  for  my  love.'  '  Ah ! '  said  the  cowherd, 
'  I  weened  not  this ;  but  I  may  believe  it  well,  for  the  boy  had  never 
no  likeness  to  me.'  *  Sir,'  said  Tor  to  Merlin,  *  dishonour  not  my 
mother.'  '  8ir,'  said  Merlin,  '  it  is  more  for  your  worsliip  than  hurt ; 
for  your  father  is  a  good  man,  and  a  king,  and  he  may  right  well 
advance  you  and  your  mother ;  for  ye  were  begotten  or  ever  she  was 
wedded.'  '  That  is  truth,'  said  the  wife.  '  It  is  the  less  grief  to  me,' 
said  the  cowherd." 

If  there  were  timei  several  other  passages  might  be  read 
with  more  advantage  than  can  result  from  any  description. 
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An  especially  striking  one  is  an  apostrophe  to  the  month  of 
May.  Bnt  it  is  diffienlt  to  bring  extracts  within  the  compass 
of  a  paper. 

Phrases  and  short  passages  are  more  manageable,  and  of 
these  there  are  many  which  go  straight  to  the  heart  and 
mind  and  seem  as  if  they  mast  cling  there  for  ever.  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  was  one  of  the  first  to  develop  in  oor  yer- 
nacnlar  a  fertility  of  snch  locations,  which  to  Englishmen 
seems  to  distingnish  the  English  language  in  strength  and 
wealth  and  mellow,  venerable  beauty  before  all  others. 

"  We  have  lost  two  good  knights  for  the  love  of  one," 
says  Sir  Gaheris.  "We  must  all  change  our  life,"  says 
Sir  Percivale  solemnly,  when  he  hears  of  the  death  of  his 
mother.  The  knights  when  they  are  overthrown  and 
invalided  are  always  described  as  getting  "big  and  strong 
again."  Launcelot  exhorts  his  son  Galahad,  and  Sir 
Galahad  in  his  ecstatic  death  moment,  after  achieving  the 
quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  sends  word  to  his  father  to 
"remember  this  unsteadfast  world" — that  is,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  unsteadfastness  of  the  world.  Sir  Galahad  is 
described  as  a  knight  of  such  living — that  is  to  say  of  snch 
life-conduct — that  "he  shall  slay  no  man  lightly."  We 
meet  here  the  good  phrase  "new-fangled,"  and  it  is 
curiously  applied  to  the  English — "for  there  is  a  great 
default  of  us  Englishmen,"  says  Malory,  "  for  there  may 
nothing  please  us  no  term."  "  He  that  hath  a  privy  hurt," 
says  the  sententious  romancist,  "  is  loth  to  have  the  shame 
outward."  "  I  will  never  hate  a  noble  knight  for  a  light 
lady,"  says  Sir  Segwarides.  King  Marke  is  described  as  "  a 
fair  speaker  and  false  thereunder ;  "  and  when  other  knights 
are  disgusted  with  his  unworthy  qualities  they  anticipate 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  send  a  song  into  Cornwall  with  a 
view  to  ruin  him  with  his  people.  Sir  Dinadan  declared 
that  never  a  man  would  get  over  King  Marke  by  fair  speech. 
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^'Bnt/'  said  he^  **  ye  shall  see  what  I  will  do.  I  will  make 
a  lay  for  him.  And  when  it  is  made  I  shall  make  an  harper 
to  sing  it  afore  him."  **  So  anon  he  went  and  made  it,  and 
tanght  it  an  harper  that  hight  Eliot,  and  when  he  knew  it 
he  tanght  it  to  many  harpers.  And  so  by  the  will  of  Sir 
Lancelot  and  of  Arthnr  the  harpers  went  straight  into  Wales 
and  into  Cornwall,  to  sing  the  lay,  which  was  the  worst  lay  *' 
— ^meaning  the  most  injnrions — "  that  ever  harper  sang." 

This  Sir  Dinadan  was  almost  the  only  knight  of  the  time 
that  wonld  have  nothing  to  do  with  love.  He  was  a  sort  of 
Benedick ;  but  a  very  dnll  one.  In  fact  the  hnmonr  of  the 
book  is  scanty  and  poor — childish  in  the  extreme.  To  dress 
Dinadan  np  in  woman's  clothes  appears  to  have  been 
thonght  a  joke  of  immense  force,  and  Dinadan  is  pro- 
nonnced  by  La  Beale  Isond  as  the  merriest  knight  and  the 
maddest  talker,  thongh  he  is  about  the  "  nnfanniest "  jester 
in  all  literature.  He  was  best,  like  Mr.  Gilbert's  Point, 
when  not  droll  at  all,  even  in  intention.  In  ''marvelling 
what  ailed  Sir  Tristram  and  other  lovers  to  be  so  mad 
and  so  sotted  upon  women"  he  hit  upon  the  following 
melancholy  and  beautiful  lament-=— "  For  the  joy  of  love  is 
so  short,  and  the  sorrow  thereof,  and  what  cometh  thereof, 
dureth  over  long." 

.  Some  of  the  little  touches  of  character  and  of  remembered 
incident  are  very  good.  Lancelot  is  depicted  surveying  a 
young  knight,  and  finding  him  ''  seemly  and  demure  as  a 
dove."  This  wonld  make  a  good  picture.  So  would  Sir 
Gawaine  carrying  the  dead  lady  away  towards  Camelot  on 
horseback,  with  her  headhanging  about  his  neck  and  the 
whole  body  of  her  lying  before  him  on  his  horse's  mane. 
So  would  the  fine  scene  where  Arthur's  malignant  enchan- 
tress sister  Morgan  Le  Fay,  essays  to  kill  him  as  he  sleeps, 
and  her  damsel  brings  her  the  sword  *'  with  quaking  hands/' 
So  would  many  other  incidents  of  the  Book  of  Arthur  which 
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as  yet  have  escaped  the  observation  of  painters.  Bat  to  return 
to  our  phrases,  e£fective  in  their  simplicity  and  their  sufficing 
brevity.  This  same  Morgan  Lo  Fay  treacherously  sent  to 
King  Arthnr  a  sword  purporting  to  be  his  ExcaUbor. 
"  And  he  thanked  her  and  weened  it  had  been  so,  bat  she 
was  false,  for  the  sword  and  the  scabbard  was  coanterfeiti 
brittle,  and  false."  When  Sir  Aglovale  heard  Sir  Persides 
speaking  of  his  brother,  Sir  Percivale,  he  said  *'  He  departed 
from  me  unkindly."  One  of  the  knights  is  pathetically 
named  *'  The  knight  that  has  trespassed."  Another  knight 
is  quaintly  addressed  "  Oh !  knight,  full  of  thought  and 
sleepy."  Twelve  knights  introduced  in  one  of  the  storiei 
''had  countenances  like  unto  men  that  were  overcome.*' 
**  I  am  slain,"  exclaims  one  of  the  characters,  ''  by  this 
traitor  knight  that  rideth  invisible."  Merlin  prophesies  of 
Sir  Tor  that  he  shall  be  **  passing  true  of  his  promise  and 
never  shall  do  outrage."  Of  the  same  young  knight  Sir 
Pellinore,  his  father,  says  :  *'  There  is  no  better  knight,  loth 
to  do  any  wrong  and  loth  to  take  any  wrong."  When 
"the  meddle  waxes  passing  hard"  the  lances  are  "all-to 
shivered  " — a  compound  seeming  to  the  unlearned  to  be  of 
American  quality.  Queen  Guenever  thus  lauds  Sir  Eaye, 
the  seneschal,  "  Ye  spake  a  great  word  and  fulfilled  it  wor- 
shipfully."  "  A  knight  without  mercy  is  without  worship." 
Worship,  of  course,  throughout  the  book  means  hononr. 
*'  Strange  men  ye  should  debate  with,"  says  one,  ''  not 
brother  with  brother." 

It  is  a  quaint  touch  of  instinctive  nature  when  a  lion 
and  serpent  are  fighting,  and  Sir  Percivale  helps  the  lion 
''because  it  is  the  most  natural  beast  of  the  two.*' 
The  following  is  equally  quaint,  and  very  keen  and  sly: 
''  Solomon  was  wise  and  knew  the  virtues  of  stones  and 
trees ;  and  so  he  knew  the  course  of  the  stars,  and  many 
other  things.    This  Solomon  had  an  evil  wife,  where-ihrongh 
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he  weened  that  there  had  never  been  no  good  woman  ;  and 
80  he  despised  them  in  his  books.*'  Four  hundred  years 
kter  John  Stnart  Mill  wrote  that  the  source  of  most  of 
men's  knowledge  worth  having  of  women  was  their  wives, 
and  that  one  might  to  an  almost  laughable  degree  infer  what 
a  man's  wife  was  like  from  his  opinions  about  women  in 
general.  Women's  knowledge  of  each  other  is  rather 
intuitive.  *'  So  when  dame  Elaine  " — who  was  very  fond 
of  Lancelot — **  was  brought  unto  Queen  Guenever,  either 
made  the  other  good  cheer  by  countenance,  but  nothing  with 
hearts." 

If  the  sentimental  occupation  of  the  Knights  was 
love,  their  actual  business  was  adventurous  fighting. 
An  enormous  proportion  of  Malory's  Book  is  taken  up 
with  narratives  of  their  combats,  in  which  there  is  little 
merit,  and  what  there  is  is  spoilt  by  being  repeated,  and 
repeated  over  so  large  a  surface.  One  can  well  under- 
stand how  a  bored  world  may  well  have  sighed  for  a 
Cervantes  to  deliver  it  by  caricature  from  such  endless 
and  bald  repetitions  of  the  same  old  mauling  about. 
Indeed  if  those  ages  had  by  miracle  prophetically  sighed 
for  a  Mark  Twain  it  would  not  have  been  by  any  means 
wonderful,  under  such  dire  and  wearisome  provocation. 
The  old  language  and  the  men  being  encased  in  knightly 
armour  of  course  makes  a  difference,  but  intrinsically 
there  is  no  more  intellectual  interest  in  those  slashings, 
and  staggerings,  and  buffetings,  and  piercings  than  in 
an  account  of  prize  fighting  in  BeWa  Life,  and  they 
are  entirely  devoid  of  that  ingenuity  and  invention  of 
cant  synonyms  which  made  BeWs  Life  in  London  fifty 
years  ago  a  respectable  precursor — well,  no — but  a  lively 
precursor  of  the  most  slangy  American  journalism. 

The  accounts  of  knightly  struggles  given  in  Sir  Thomas 
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Malory's  work  may  almost  be  said  to  be  drawn  in  a 
common  form.  There  is  just  a  little  variety  in  the  terms 
in  which  the  knights  challenge  each  other  and  yaiint 
themselves,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  behave 
when  their  opponents  are  completely  at  their  mercy. 

In  the  latter  situation  there  is  the  notable  case  of 
Launcelot,  with  whom  Ouenever's  wishes,  right  or  wrong, 
were  always  a  law.  He  had  brought  a  knight  to  his  kneei 
in  fighting  for  her  honour  (but  without  good  ground— Day, 
much  the  reverse) ;  and  this  knight  submitted  himself, 
"  Slay  me  not,"  said  he,  "  for  I  yield  me  as  an  oye^ 
come  knight.'*  Launcelot  looked  towards  the  queen  if 
he  might  espy  by  any  sign  or  countenance  what  he 
should  do.  She  wagged  her  head  as  though  she  would 
say,  Slay  him.  Full  well  knew  Sir  Launcelot  by  the 
wagging  of  the  head  that  she  would  wish  her  enemy 
dead,  so  he  required  the  beaten  knight  to  rise  and  fi^t 
the  battle  to  the  utmost.  Sir  Meliagraunce  would  not 
rise  except  to  be  taken  as  yielden  and  recreant.  So 
Launcelot  was  obliged  to  do  the  queen's  pleasure.  Bat 
it  went  against  his  noble  grain,  and  he  proposed  that,  before 
proceeding  to  extremities  with  the  defeated  knight,  he  should 
unarm  his  head  and  the  left  quarter  of  his  body,  and  that  he 
should  have  his  left  hand  tied  behind  him.  Upon  this  Sir 
Meliagraunce  sprang  to  his  feet  quite  ready  to  fight.  King 
Arthur  asked  Launcelot  if  he  abode  by  his  offer,  and  Laun- 
celot replied,  ''  I  will  never  go  from  that  I  have  once  said." 
And  so  he  fought,  thus  handicapped,  and  his  adversary's 
head  was  soon  "  carved  in  two  parts." 

There  is  nothing  very  agreeable  in  this.  A  thousand 
years  before  it  was  supposed  to  have  happened,  and  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  it  was  described,  it  would  have  been 
thought  in  Borne  and  in  Greece  too  low  and  coarse  for 
literary    use;    but    it    is    at    least    out    of    the    conmion. 
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The  ayerage  fight  of  two  knights  is  incessantly  repeated 
ad  nauseam  in  the  absolute  identity  of  phraseology.  First 
they  come  on  the  field  like  thunder.  Then  they  fenter 
their  spears  and  come  npon  each  other  with  a  great 
crash.  One  usually  unhorses  the  other.  Then  the 
knight  still  on  horseback  requires  the  knight  who  is  afoot 
to  yield.  He  always  refuses,  and  in  quite  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  shouts  out  what  on  the  first  occasion  of  its  use 
may  have  seemed  a  witty  and  original  saying — that  he 
has  been  betrayed  by  the  son  of  a  mare,  but  is  not 
going  to  give  in  to  the  son  of  a  woman.  Then  they 
avoid  their  horses  and  pull  out  their  swords,  and  lash 
together  as  men  that  are  wild  and  courageous,  and  often 
their  shields  fly  in  cantels,  and  the  place  all  around  streams 
with  blood.  Then  they  leave  their  strokes  and  foin  at 
their  breathes  and  visors.  When  they  see  that  that  may  not 
avail  them,  they  hurtle  together  like  rams  to  bear  either 
other  down.  Both  are  wounded  passing  sore  that  the  blood 
runs  freshly  from  them  to  the  ground ;  but  one  waxes  more 
fresher  than  the  other,  and  better  winded  and  bigger ;  and 
so  with  a  mighty  stroke  he  smites  the  other  on  the  helm 
such  a  bu£fet  that  it  goes  through  the  helm,  and  through 
his  coif  of  steel,  and  through  the  brain  pan,  so  that  the 
Bword  sticks  so  fast  in  the  helm  and  in  the  brain  pan  that 
the  victor  knight  pulls  thrice  at  his  sword  or  ever  he  may  get 
it  out  from  the  other's  head  ;  and  then  the  conquered  knight 
falls  down  on  his  knees,  the  edge  of  the  other's  sword  left  in 
bis  brain  pan. 

This  palls.  Once  or  twice  one  may  bear  with  it.  When 
it  is  multiplied  indefinitely  with  only  a  little  bit  of  separate 
eharacter  to  refresh  the  wearied  reader  it  forfeits  all  claim  to 
be  literature,  and  becomes  mere  traces  of  customs  and  tastes, 
which  if  they  cannot  be  got  out  of  civilisation  are  at  least 
unworthy  and  incapable  of  being  glorified  by  good  writing. 
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There  is  a  epeeial  Providence — so  to  speak — that  watches 
over  fighting  for  a  good  cause.  Literature  has  found  few 
finer  tasks  than  to  describe  great  acts  of  needed  valooi. 
But  the  mere  chronicling  of  frivolous  fighting  has  added 
'^scarcelj  anything — except  in  the  two  extremes  of  Pindaric 
diction  and  modem  slang — to  the  real  literature  of  the 
world. 

The  noblest  and  most  interesting  struggle  in  the  Book  is 
that  in  which  Arthur  himself  fights  Sir  Accolon  and  suc- 
cessfully resists  for  many  hours  both  the  bravery  and  skill  of 
his  antagonist,  and  the  acts  of  the  wicked  Morgan  le  Fay,  by 
which  the  antagonist  has  been  feloniously  armed.  Sir 
Accolon  did  not  know  he  was  fighting  King  Arthur.  The 
king's  abominable  sister  had  possession  of  Excalibur  and  its 
scabbard,  and  sent,  as  we  have  mentioned,  counterfeits  to 
Arthur  while  furnishing  Accolon,  her  lover,  with  the  real 
sword  and  scabbard.  He  knew  she  had  wrought  enchant- 
ments, but,  as  he  was  fighting  for  his  lady-love,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  thought  all  fair  in  love  and  war.  Bat  it 
was  a  dreadful  matter  for  King  Arthur,  and  the  combat  of 
ever-weakening  force  and  ever-strengthening  will  extending 
over  many  hours — Arthur's  sword  in  his  hand  **  not  still  as 
it  was  wont  to  do,  therefore  was  he  sore  adread  to  be 
dead" — is  described  with  genuine  and  moving  power. 
*' Always  King  Arthur  lost  so  much  blood  that  it  was 
marvel  that  he  stood  on  his  feet ;  but  he  was  so  full  of 
knighthood  that  knightly  he  endured  the  pain."  When  he 
paused  Sir  Accolon  cried  ''It  is  no  time  for  me  to  safer 
thee  to  rest."  King  Arthur,  nothing  daunted,  dealt  him  a 
blow  that  made  him  nigh  fall  to  the  earth,  but  therewith 
King  Arthur's  "sword  brake  at  the  cross  and  fell  in  the 
grass  among  the  blood,  and  the  pommel  and  the  handle 
he  held  in  his  hand.  When  King  Arthur  saw  that  he 
was  greatly  afraid  to  die,  bat  always  he  held  up  his  shield 
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and  lost  no  ground^  Dor  abated  any  oheer."  ''If  it  were 
possible  to  me  to  die  a  hundred  times  I  had  rather  so 
often  die  than  to  yield  me  to  thee,  for  though  I  lack 
weapon  and  am  weaponless,  yet  shall  I  lack  no  worship, 
and  if  thon  slay  me  weaponless  it  shall  be  to  thy 
shame."  The  king  fought  with  shield  and  sword  pommel, 
and  after  a  time  by  counter  enchantment  Ezcalibur  fell 
from  Sir  Accolon^s  hand;  and  the  king  lightly  leapt  to 
it,  and  perceiTed  clearly  that  it  was  his  good  sword  ;  and 
cried  "  Thou  hast  been  from  me  all  too  long,  and  much 
damage  has  thou  done  me."  He  tore  the  spabbard  from  Sir 
Accolon's  side  and  threw  it  from  him  as  far  as  he  might ; 
and  then  the  fortune  of  the  long  day  soon  changed.  **  Ye 
are  the  best  knight  that  ever  I  found,"  said  Sir  Accolon, 
''and  I  see  well  that  God  is  with  you."  It  is  clear  that 
the  literary  merit  of  the  book  rises  here,  because  there  are 
novelty  and  scope  in  the  incidents.  It  is  not  mere  fighting. 
The  rival  enchantments,  the  heroic  defiance  of  an  extra- 
ordinary fate,  the  fearsome  failure  of  the  better  knight's 
weapon,  the  noble  continuance  of  the  battle  disarmed,  and 
the  dramatic  recovery  of  Exealibur  make  up  a  splendid  scene 
and  story,  and  the  language  in  which  they  are  presented  is 
such  as  may  well  fill  any  literary  Englishman  with  reminis- 
cent pride  and  fervent  gratitude. 

In  the  vein  one  degree  removed  above  the  mere  fighting 
level,  but  consisting  largely  of  fighting  detail,  is  the  story  of 
Tristram — the  knight  of  sorrowful  birth  but  very  cheerful 
life.  No  part  of  it,  either  in  narrative  of  confiict  or  any 
other  element,  rises  to  the  point  of  interest  attained  in  the 
combat  between  Arthur  and  Accolon ;  and  the  whole  creation 
is  infinitely  below  the  standard  of  moral  interest  sustained 
throughout  the  story  of  Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake.  Tristram 
had  no  conscience  to  speak  of  on  the  subject  of  marriage  and 
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cQzuiabial  fidelity*  -He  does  not  appear,  howeTor,  to  haTe 
had  any  wayward  or  merely  animal  passions,  and  he  was  a 
fine,  manly,  tmsty,  conrteoas,  cordial,  powerful  and  nneon- 
qnerable  knight  errant.  La  Beale  Isond,  another  knight's 
wife,  was  **  the  causer  of  his  hononr,"  and  to  her  he  was 
always  true ;  and  without  any  of  the  qualms  and  scmples 
and  crises  by  which  Sir  Launcelot's  love  for  GuencTor  was 
chequered.  In  the  general  run  of  the  lives,  and  espeeiallj 
in  his  going  mad,  there  was  a  considerable  paraUelism 
between  the  two  careers.  With  Launcelot  he  was  immedi- 
ately compared  by  every  one  who  knew  them  both,  and  the 
reader  finds  that  this  instinct  is  soon  bred  in  him  as 
naturally  as  it  existed  among  the  knights  and  ladies  of 
Arthur's  society.  Launcelot  himself  recognised  the  supreme 
knightly  merit  of  Tristram.  It  was  one  of  Launcelot's  noble 
qualities  always  to  be  generously  just.  Tristram's  open  and 
admirable  knightliness  is  thrown  up  into  high  relief  by  the 
dark  and  sinister  meanness  of  his  enemy  King  Marke.  The 
fact  that  he  was  the  known  lover  of  Marke's  queen  did  not 
derogate  from  his  popularity  in  Arthur's  or  probably  in 
Malory's  time — when  the  only  penalty  of  a  knight's  adulteiy 
was  that  he  was  not  considered  fit  to  be  one  of  the  two 
knights  in  all  the  world  who  found  the  Holy  Qrail.  Even 
in  our  day  the  very  treacherous  manner  in  which  King 
Marke  behaves  wins  sympathy  for  the  successful  paramour 
and  provokes  disgust  towards  the  injured  husband.  The 
love  of  Tristram  and  Isoud  is,  however,  common-place. 
It  is  just  a  noble-hearted  man  and  a  loving  woman. 
Anything  else  has  to  be  read  into  it  by  modem  poetry 
or  composed  upon  the  rude  theme  of  it  by  modem 
music. 

The  women  in  general  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Legends 
are  not  supremely  interesting  except  in  the  reflected  glory  of 
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the  worship  that  was  paid  them.  The  faoe  of  Elaine  is 
most  beaatifnl  in  the  light  thrown  npon  it  from  Lancelot's 
shield.  The  ladies,  however,  are  in  intellectnal  expression 
qnite  on  a  level  with  the  knights.  Sir  Thomas  Malory  was 
in  a  mere  infant-school  as  compared  with  the  great  academy 
of  Elisabethan  thonght  and  colloquial  eloquence  which 
placed  mep  higher  in  power  of  expression  than  they  have 
ever  been  before  or  since,  and  represented  women  as  well 
holding  their  own  in  all  interchanges  and  conflicts  of  intel- 
lect. But  there  is  no  lack  of  cultivation  or  of  capacity  in  his 
women.  Such  of  them  as  speak  speak  well  and  senten- 
tiously.  Isoud  was  a  great  enjoyer  of  conversation.  Guen- 
ever  bore  her  part  in  counsel  and  was  always  ready  with  the 
right  thing  to  say.  She  had  a  keen  sense  of  what  was 
unknightly,  and  condemned  the  envious.  She  gloried  in  the 
great  fellowship  of  the  Bound  Table,  and,  woman-like, 
marvelled  that  her  husband  could  let  it  be  broken  up  for  the 
quest  of  the  Sancgreal.  The  ladies,  for  good  reason,  were 
not  allowed  their  part  in  this  sublime  undertaking.  Many 
of  those  that  loved  knights  would  gladly  have  gone  with 
their  lovers,  but  an  old  knight  came  among  them  in  religious 
clothing  and  explained  to  them  that  it  could  not  be.  The 
hermit  Nacien  had  sent  them  word  by  him,  **  that  none  in 
this  quest  lead  lady  nor  gentlewoman  with  him,  for  it  is  not 
to  do  so  in  so  high  a  service  as  they  labour  in,  for  I  warn  you 
plain,'*  said  he,  "  he  that  is  not  clean  of  his  sins  he  shall 
nol  see  the  mysteries  of  our  Lord  Jesus  OhriSt ;  and  for  this 
cause  they  left  those  ladies  and  gentlewomen.'*  And  the 
Queen,  her  mind  on  Launcelot  more  than  on  the  Grail,  went 
off  and  told  spotless  Sir  Galahad  that  he  was  Launcelot's 
son,  to  which  he  said  neither  yea  nor  nay.  Then  the  knights 
went  to  the  minster  and  heard  service,  and  Queen  Guenever 
betook  herself  to  her  chamber  that  no  man  should  perceive 
her  great  sorrow.      And  when  Launcelot  missed  her  he  went 
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to  her  in  her  chamber,  and  in  her  asoal  way  she  reproaehed 
him  for  going,  and  especially  declared  that  his  leaving  her 
husband  would  be  her  death.  Launcelot  told  her  he  would 
soon  come  again  with  honour  he  had  won.  "Alas/'  said 
she,  **  that  ever  I  saw  you ;  but  He  that  suffered  death 
upon  the  cross  for  all  mankind  be  to  you  good  conduct  aod 
safety,  and  all  the  whole  fellowship.'* 

The  pair  had  many  love  passages  after  this,  but  when 
all  was  oyer,  and  Arthur  had  mysteriously  departed,  as 
was  supposed,  in  death,  Queen  Gueneyer  appeared  to 
be  really  conyerted.  Becoming  a  nun,  she  was  made 
ruling  abbess— "as  reason  would,*'  says  Sir  Thomas 
Malory.  When  Launcelot  sought  her  she  remembered  that 
it  was  through  them  that  Arthur  and  his  noble  knights  had 
been  destroyed*  She  besought  him  heartily  for  their  old 
loye  that  he  would  never  more  see  her  face,  but  forsake  her 
company  and  keep  his  realm  from  war  and  wrack.  Well  as 
she  had  loved  him,  she  said,  she  could  not  bear  to  see  him, 
because  through  him  the  flower  of  kings  and  knights  were 
destroyed.  So  he  was  to  get  him  a  wife,  and  live  with 
her  in  joy  and  bliss,  and  pray  for  Guenever  that  she 
might  amend  her  misliving. 

Converted  or  unconverted,  the  queen  was  consistently 
unreasonable  to  her  lover,  and  he  went  on  loving  her 
just  the  same  from  first  to  last,  buffeting  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  need  arose,  and  being  buffeted  by  her  at  her 
good  pleasure.  She  was  not  devoid  of  intelligence,  and 
always  had  at  command  sufficient  dignity,  but  her  intel- 
ligence was  not  fruitful,  and  her  dignity  did  not  raise  her 
above  the  faults  which  are  most  lightly  attributed  to  her 
sex — especially  that  waywardness  by  which  some  men  are 
fascinated,  some  bored,  and  some  fascinated  first  and  bored 
afterwards.  In  excuse  it  may  be  considered  that  though  she 
lived  in  an  age  of  wizardry  it  may  not  have  been  so  easy 
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for  her  as  for  modem  sligbily  interested  readers  to  believe 
that  Lanncelot's  few  infidelities  were  committed  under  the 
influence  of  sapematnral  illusions. 

Of  Gueneyer's  great  sin   nothing  is  to  be  said  here; 
first,  because  this  is  not  a  sermon;  secondly,  because  it  could 
not  be  spoken  of  in  due  reprobation  without  going  out  of 
the  tone  of  the  book  we  are  criticising.     Tbe  morality  must 
be  taken  as  it  is.    Allowing  for  different  periods  and  manners, 
it  is  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  morality  of   the 
French  novel.     The  only  commandment  which  was  greatly 
respected  at  King  Arthur's  and  King  Marke's  courts  was  that 
which  forbids  being  found  out.^    Nor  can  I  agree  that,  except 
in  the  most  conventional  way,  and  in  reference  to  sins  that 
knighthood  had  no  mind  to,  the  writer  endeavours  to  dis- 
tinguish between  vice  and  virtue.     All  that  is  written  about 
the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  is  as  solemn  as  it  is  super- 
stitious.    When  set  to  Wagner's  unparalleled  music  it  is 
capable  of  obtaining  the  most  profound  command  over  the 
heart.     It   is  touching  too   to  find  Launcelot,  noblest  of 
men,  prevented    from    succeeding   in    the    quest    by   the 
Divine  cognisance    of   his   sin.      The    transparent  beauty 
of    the    virgin    Sir    Galahad    and     Sir     Percivale    must 
also  live   luminous  for  ever  in  the  imagination  of  man- 
kind.    But  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel   that,  according  to 
the  view  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory  and  of  knighthood,  purity 
is  a  virtue  "  too  bright  and  good  for  human  nature's  daily 
food." 

Our  review  would  be  too  long  if  discrimination  were 
made  between  the  characters  of  the  knights;  and  though 
very  distinct  and  interestingly  distinguishable,  the  majority 
of  these  personages  are  not  important  enough  to  demand 
detailed  description.  But  it  is  due  to  the  literary  and 
dramatic  excellence  of  the  work  to  recognise  that  much  as 
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they  are  necessarily  alike  each  is  different  from  the  other  b8 
real  man  mast  differ  from  real  man. 

The  story  and  character  of  Laonoelot  are  probably  oniqae. 
Here  we  are  in  a  separate  atmosphere — an  atmosphere  which, 
so  to  speak,  the  hero  carries  about  with  him.  Althongh  it  is 
an  atmosphere  of  sin  it  is  a  nimbas  of  glory.  It  protects  him 
not  against  the  vioissitades  of  a  life  not  wholly  pore.  It 
shields  him  not  from  the  searching  penetration  of  omniscience. 
**  Thou  God  seest  me  "  might  be  emblazoned  upon  the  cloud 
by  .which  Laoncelot  is  environed — might  be  the  text  of  all  the 
sermons  that  good  men  preach  him.  Bat  his  sin  is  so 
glorioas ;  his  unfaith  is  so  faithfal ;  the  single  line  of  evil  in 
his  coarse  is  so  arrow-straight  and  nndeviating ;  even  his 
treachery  to  his  sovereign  is  so  fall  of  love  and  so  devoid  of 
any  injury  or  malfeasance  beyond  the  one  great,  continaoQB 
wrong  of  it;  his  recognition  of  his  sweet  guilt  as  inevitable  is 
so  solemnly  and  simply  absolute ;  his  reverence  for  abstract 
purity  is  so  evidently  genuine ;  his  submission  to  spiritual 
verities  is  so  heartfelt  tliough  inoperative ;  his  final  penitence 
is  so  loyal  and  yet  so  curiously  and  magnificently  imperfect 
and  unreal  from  the  inconceivableness  of  his  being  stable  in 
the  avoidance  of  Guenever;  and  in  every  other  respect  and 
relation  of  life  his  character  is  so  perfect  and  yet  so  free  from 
pretention — so  simply  transparent,  so  strong  and  manly,  so 
powerful  in  mind  and  body,  so  gracious  and  so  ready  in  self- 
sacrifice,  so  easy  in  confiding,  so  frank  and  natural  in  forgive- 
ness, that  this  sinner,  this  disloyal  knight,  this  adulterer, 
this  man  unworthy  to  participate  in  Christian  mysteries, 
stands  among  the  very  highest  in  the  intuitive  and  indefeas- 
ible admiration  of  the  Christian  world.  Launcelot  is  a  sort  of 
irresistible  proof,  put  in  evidence  by  a  genius  capable  of  estah- 
lishing  its  creations  indisputably  in  the  credence  of  mankind 
— an  irresistible  proof  that  sin  is  not  necessarily  Satanic— 
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that  in  the  most  damning  guilt  there  may  be  no  malignity — 
that,  explain  it  how  we  may,  sexual  gnilt  (perhaps  any  gnilt) 
does  not  always  '*  harden  all  within  and  petrify  the  feeling." 
The  snbtleties  of  sin  have  often  been  tracked  and  dissected, 
bat  ncTer  with  sach  classic  simplicity — neyer  with  such 
restraint  of  diction — never  with  such  a  marrellous  combina- 
tion of  sharpness  and  tenderness  in  the  analysis — never  with 
so  perfect  a  perception  under  rudimentary  forms  of  the 
good  that  abides  in  evil — never  with  so  perfect  an  avoid- 
ance of  the  mawkish — never  with  such  unconscious  and 
gospel-like  literary  severity.  When  one  remembers  how 
plain,  unadorned,  uncomplicated  and  unsophisticated  the 
story  of  Launcelot  is,  one  feels  almost  ashamed  to  have 
used  so  many  words  in  praising  it;  but  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  a  great  work  of  art  may  demand  copiousness  and 
detail  in  the  criticism  of  it.  In  sum,  what  must  be  said  Of 
the  story  of  Launcelot  in  the  Book  of  £ing  Arthur  is  that  its 
classic  merit  is  incomparably  superior  to  everything  else  in 
Malory's  work,  and  that,  elementary  as  are  its  style  and  scope, 
it  places  its  author  among  the  six  or  seven  really  great 
"  makers  "  of  the  world — with  Homer,  with  Shakspeare,  with 
Cervantes,  with  Goethe,  with  Sterne,  with  Thackeray,  and 
with  George  Eliot* 

It  is  the  story  of  the  problems  and  passages  of  a  knightly 
life,  in  which  one  darling  sin  is  not  resisted,  but  takes  the 
place  of  virtue.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Morte  D' Arthur 
the  singular  power  of  this  conception  exhibits  its  hold  alike 
upon  the  author  and  upon  his  personages.  The  nobleness  of 
Launcelot  is  always  prominently  mentioned.  Early  in  the 
book  Merlin  the  enchanter  constructs  a  bed  in  which  no  man 
shall  ever  lie  without  losing  his  wits  ;  but  it  is  interpolated 
that  Launcelot  *' fordid  that  bed  through  his  nobleness." 
That  is  to  say,. he  lay  in  it  and  did  not  go  out  of  his  mind. 
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He  is  neTor  mentioned  without,  as  it  were,  a  bating  of  the 
breath,  part  admiration,  part  sorrow.  Other  knights  were  as 
knightly,  and  by  any  standard  of  chivalry  Sir  Tristram  woald 
be  accoanted  his  equal  alike  in  prowess  and  in  character; 
yet  about  Tristram's  peccadilloes  and  great  sin  neither 
author  nor  personages  seem  to  be  troubled.  The  moment 
Launoelot  comes  in  sight  the  minds  of  author,  personages, 
and  readers  become  attuned  to  a  sad  yet  delightful  sympa- 
thising melancholy.  Although  the  judgment  perforce  con- 
demns him,'  it  is  only  by  a  positive  moral  effort  that  one  can 
wish  him  other  than  he  is.  He  is  made  so  pathetic  a  figure 
by  his  devotion  to  Guenever ;  by  his  impeccable  persistence 
in  that  devotion,  from  which  in  spirit  he  never  falters,  and 
only  degenerates  from  it  in  act,  under  magical  influences 
which  persuade  him  of  the  identity  of  other  women  with  the 
queen  ;  by  the  sufferings  which  he  undergoes  in  conseqaence 
of  his  loyalty  to  his  illicit  but  romantic  love ;  by  the  cart 
and  pettish,  if  not  harsh,  treatment  which  he  receives  from 
Guenever  without  moulting  a  feather  of  his  devotion ;  by  the 
noble  courtesy  of  the  unmoved  indifference  with  which  he 
receives  the  affectionate  demonstrations  of  other  ladies  whose 
hearts  are  set  upon  him  ;  and  by  the  pensive  resignation 
with  which  he  accepts,  as  a  proper  and  just  disability,  that 
exclusion  from  the  highest  spiritual  privileges  that  falls 
upon  him  in  consequence  of  his  sin,  although  he  is  admitted 
to  be  the  noblest  and  best  knight  among  sinful  men. 

While  it  may  be  allowed  that  on  the  whole  Tennyson's 
Launcelot  is  a  fine  and  sympathetic  version  of  the  character, 
it  must  be  added  that  in  labouring  and  refining  upon  it  the 
modern  poet  has  detrimentally  changed  its  precise  effect 
upon  the  reader  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  book.  And  the 
numerous  living  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Artho- 
rian  stories  only  through  Tennyson,  need  also  to  be  told 
that  King  Arthur,  excellent  husband  as  he  is,,  shows  no  sign 
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of  making  himself  anderstood  by  Gaeneyer,  or  of  carrying 
her  along  with  him,  from  first  to  last.  They  agree.  They 
perform  their  royal  fnnctions  in  harmony.  Their  mntual 
demeanonr  and  relations  correspond  with  the  conceptions 
most  of  ns  have  of  the  probable  life  of  hnsbands  and  wiyes 
in  very  high  places.  They  never  wrangle.  Arthur,,  we  are 
told,  from  the  time  he  first  saw  her  never  loved  any  other 
woman.  Bat  there  is  not  mnch  sign  that  ever  Guenever 
loved  him  except  in  a  very  ^latter-of-fact  way ;  and  Arthur 
was  too  serious  and  too  seriously  occupied  to  worry  himself 
about  the  precise  complexion  and  temperature  of  her  love. 
Probably  he  thought  it  was  all  right,  though  everybody  else 
knew  it  was  all  wrong,  and  whenever  his  queen's  honour  was 
impeached  he  confidently  and  warmly  committed  the  defence 
of  her  honour  to  Launcelot.  Launcelot  was  certainly  the 
knight  most  bound  to  defend  her,  though  the  last  upon 
whom,  if  he  had  known  everything.  King  Arthur  would  have 
called.  He  did  not  know  everything.  In  fact,  the  trouble 
was  to  get  him  to  know  anything.  Repeatedly,  Launcelot's 
strong  arm  re-established  the  queen's  honour  according  to 
the  absurd  fashion  of  the  time.  She  was  fortunate  in  having 
a  lover  of  such  prowess.  And  at  last,  when  under  circum- 
stances of  glaring  scandal,  King  Arthur  had  to  recognise  his 
wife's  guilt  and  to  break  with  Launcelot,  it  was  made  evident 
by  his  swoonings  and  his  laments  that  the  loss  of  his  friend 
was  the  greater  trouble  of  the  two. 

The  simplicity  of  Sir  Laoncelot's  character  was  most 
remarkable.  He  appears  never  to  have  had  a  double  thought. 
His  hold  upon  the  affections  of  those  around  him  was  com- 
plete. He  is  not  described  as  having  any  of  the  arts  of  a 
squire  of  dames,  and  so  far  from  laying  himself  out  to 
captivate  them,  his  thoughts  were  ever  on  Guenever,  but  one 
after  another  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him.  None  did  he 
enconrage.      To  all  he  was  sweetly  kind.      It  cannot  be  said 
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that  he  made  any  real  effort  to  break  the  golden  chains  of 
his  infatuation,  through  his  sense  of  depriyation  when  not 
allowed  to  behold  the  Holy  Grail  appears  to  have  been  none 
the  less  seyere.  Bat  he  was  told  on  all  hands,  what  was 
true,  that  he  was  "  feeble  of  evil  tmst  and  good  belief."  He 
was  a  man  of  evil  faith  and  poor  belief.  He  trusted  mora, 
and  his  heart  was  more  set  on  an  earthly  good,  and  that  by 
no  right  his,  than  on  the  great  mystic  verities  of  which  he 
yet  had  a  stronger  feeling,  fis  became  the  depth  of  his 
nature,  than  any  other  knight.  He  made  his  prayer  to  a 
cross  after  being  encouraged  to  hope  that  he  might  see  the 
Sancgreal ;  but  he  was  ever  unstable  in  the  one  matter,  and 
this  infected  his  otherwise  beautiful  life.  He  all  but  saw  the 
Holy  Grail  in  a  vision,  and  lay  in  a  consequent  trance  many 
days;  and  when  he  awoke  and  ''saw  folk  he  made  great 
sorrow,  and  said  'Why  have  ye  wakened  me,  for  I  was  better 
at  ease  than  I  am  now.  Oh !  Jesu  Christ,  who  might  be  so 
blessed,  that  might  see  openly  the  great  marvels  of  secrat- 
ness,  there  where  no  sinner  may  be.'  "  But  he  was  noTor 
stable,  so  the  Book  says,  or  always  stable,  as  you  may  say  if 
you  prefer  it.  "By  his  thought  he  was  likely  to  turn  again/' 
even  when,  as  was  rare,  he  resolved,  or  rather  prayed,  to 
avoid  the  besetting  frailty  which  had  become  his  very  life. 
It  was  after  this  that  he  indulged  with  the  queen  in  the 
amour  at  the  castle  of  Sir  Meliagraunce,  and  indeed  there 
never  was  a  question  whether  he  would  yield  or  not  when 
her  fascinations  were  around  him.  To  think  most  highly 
of  him,  you  must  observe  how  it  was  only  she  that  CTer 
could  lead  him  from  the  true  path  of  moral  loyalty — how 
faithfal  he  was  to  her — how  exquisitely  gentle— how  firm  as 
a  rock  he  was  in  holding  off  other  women — ^bow  graeioas 
and  self-sacrificing  he  was  in  his  jousts  and  in  his  deadliest 
combats — how  he  worshipped  the  King  he  was  daily  wrong- 
ing, and  would  have  fought  for  him  with  entire  self-abnega- 
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tion,  as  always  so  to  the  close,  had  not  his  and  the  Qaeen's 
love,  as  she  expressed  it,  **  come  to  a  mischievons  end." 

With  the  breach  between  Arthur  and  Lanncelot  ended  the 
glory  and  dominion  of  the  King.  The  fall  of  Arthur's  king- 
ship, his  mysterious  passing  away,  and  Launcelot's  single 
hearted  melancholy  compose  the  climax  of  the  epic.  "Alas!" 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  "  this  is  the  heaviest  tidings  that  ever 
came  to  me." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine — it  is  difficult  not  to  imagine,  when 
you  have  surrendered  yourself  to  Launcelot's  beautiful  and 
subtle  though  primitive  story— the  half  puzzled  brooding 
into  which  his  mind  would  be  thrown  by  the  ruin  brought 
upon  those  he  most  loved  by  a  sin  the  heinousness  of  which 
he  had  never  realized,  even  under  the  sharpest  Divine 
reproofs,  and  which  even  then  he  would  have  resumed  if 
opportunity  had  been  afforded  him.  It  is  a  sufficient  literary 
vindication,  if  this  is  true,  to  some  phases  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  finely  done.  I  hold  that  it  is  both,  and  that  the 
achievement  is  a  remarkable  one. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  the  extremely  delicate  por- 
traiture of  King  Arthur.  That  a  husband  so  egregiously 
trustful,  and  so  perpetually  deceived,  should  be  clearly  and 
Qucompromisingly  exhibited  in  this  character  in  a  rough 
age,  and  never  be  subjected  to  a  word  of  despite  or  con- 
tumely, or  made  a  butt  for  ridicule,  is  extraordinary.  When 
one  of  Ouenever's  acts  of  infidelity  is  rudely  exposed  by 
ancouth  knights,  it  is  finely  said  that  £ing  Arthur  would 
not  have  displaced  her  curtains.  Alike  to  men  and  women, 
this  mirror  of  chivalry  always  presented  a  surface  at  once 
true  and  smooth.  He  was  never  untrue  of  his  promise, 
never  deficient  in  charity,  never  failed  in  courtesy,  never 
misdoubted  a  seeming  friend. 

Any  general  observations  that  I  can  offer  in  conclusion 
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mnat  be  confased  and  complicated  by  a  profoand  difficulty 
which  I  feel  in  reasonably  making  out  the  place  of  the  Book 
of  King  Arthur  in  literary  development.  For  those  who 
accept  Tennyson  the  question  is  easier.  His  Idylls  are  at 
once  more  capable  of  being  sympathised  with  by  rational 
readers  of  this  century,  and  more  what  we  should  expect  a 
thousand  years  after  the  coming  of  Christ.  Even  they  are 
below  the  level  of  moral  manhood  reached  in  the  educated  life 
of  Greece  and  Home  fifteen  hundred  years  before.  And 
though  the  roots  of  Tennyson  are  in  Malory  we  cannot  be 
sure,  and  in  fact  we  feel  it  to  be  most  unlikely,  that  any- 
thing like  Tennyson  grew  from  them  until  centuries  of  cul- 
tured imagination  had  imbued  them  with  a  higher  Ufe  not 
their  own.  Thus  we  are  landed  with  what  seems  a  problem— 
the  existence  in  the  thousandth  year  of  Christianity,  and 
amidst  a  full  provision  of  Christian  ordinances,  almost 
exactly  corresponding  with  those  existing  to-day,  of  a  state 
of  society  most  elementary  and  primitive,  infinitely  less 
advanced  in  its  reasons  and  motives  than  the  society  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Borne.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  an 
ordinarily  cultivated  man  of  to-day  finds  his  mind  moving 
freely  about  with  Thucydides,  Plato,  Livy,  Tacitus  and 
Pliny,  while  he  can  only  take  a  perfunctory  interest  in  die 
manners,  doings,  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  period  of  the 
Bound  Table  ?  Begarded  seriously  the  Book  of  King  Arthar 
is  very  much  as  if  men  had  descended  to  become  interesting 
dumb  animals,  even  lacking  the  wistfulness  under  limita- 
tions which  is  seen  in  dumb  animals  by  those  who 
understand  them. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Bhys,  in  his  General  Introdac- 
tion  to  the  Camelot  Series,  seems  to  approve  the  modem 
realism  which  makes  the  '*  artistic  spirit  inevitably  recor 
to  the  Ideal,  and  try  to  solve  the  problems  of  Nineteenth 
Century  life  by  a  reference  to  the  romance  problems  of 
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timeless  Gamelot.'*  Is  this  mere  sentimental  literary  affec- 
tation— a  mood  of  unreal  sstheticism  into  which  it  is 
possible  to  ecstasise  oneself — or  is  there  in  it  any  ethical 
substance — any  actual  correspondence  with  permanent  hnman 
needs?  I  ask;  I  do  not  pronounce;  only  confessing  that 
Mr.  Rhys'  words  couTcy  to  my  mind  no  meaning  whatCTcr. 

If  the  Nineteenth  Century  has  any  perplexities  which 
can  be  solved  by  the  problems  of  Gamelot,  it  must  be  in  a 
very  babyish  condition.     Some  of  the  ideals  of  knighthood 
have    been    very    properly    discarded.      Others  have  been 
developed  into  high  and  spiritual  perfection,  so  that  the 
Nineteenth  Century  has  no  need  to  recur  to  the  beggarly  ele- 
ments of  the  Tenth  or  the  Fifteenth.     Comparing  the  ideals 
of  Camelot  with  the  life  of  Greece  and  Home,  some  might 
allege  that  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  others  was  a  new  moral 
element  in  the  former.      But  this  might  be  strongly  con- 
tested in  view  of  the  municipal  and  imperial  public  spirit, 
and  the  many  instances  of  self-abnegation  recorded  in  classic 
story;  and  Grecian  and  Roman  government  were  both  too 
good  to  allow  of  regions  being  oppressed  with  "bad  customs" 
or  distressed  damsels  needing  to  be  rescued  at  the  point  of 
the  lance.     Sir  Edward  Strachey,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Book  of  Arthur,  quotes  from  Yon  Sybel  a  most  unfavourable 
description  of  society  in  the  middle  ages :  **  Petty,  lawless 
tyrants  trampled  all  social  order  under  foot,  and  artistic  plea- 
sures were  as  effectually  crushed  as  the  external  well-being 
and  material  life  of  the  people.     It  was  a  dark  and  stormy 
period  for  Europe,  merciless,  arbitrary,  and  violent.     It  is  a 
sign  of  the  prevailing  misery  and  hopelessness  that  when  the 
first  thousand  years  of  our  era  were  drawing  to  a  close  the 
people  in  every  country  in  Europe  looked  with  certainty  for 
the  destruction  of  the  world.     Some  squandered  their  wealth 
in  riotous  living,  others  bestowed  it  for  the  good  of  their 
souls  upon  churches  and  convents.    Weeping  multitudes  lay 
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day  and  night  aroand  the  altars.  Some  looked  forward  with 
dread,  bat  most  with  ardent  hope  towards  the  burning  of  the 
earth  and  the  falling  in  of  Heaven.  Their  actual  condition 
was  so  miserable  that  the  idea  of  destmction  was  a  relief, 
in  spite  of  all  its  horrors."  If  snch  was  the  state  of  things 
when  the  Christian  era  was  a  thousand  and  more  yean  old, 
and  if  knight-errantry  was  the  best  and  most  imaginstife 
distraction  that  the  wealthier  and  better  tanght  coald  find, 
my  humble  advice,  or,  at  all  events,  suggestion  would  be 
that  we  should  just  take  a  mild  interest  in  knight-emntiy 
and  its  ideals  and  iti^  grade  of  religious  feeling,  as  notable 
features  of  a  departed  past.  But  we  should  recognise  that  if 
there  is  evolution  in  human  society  this  was  a  Darwinian 
degradation  from  the  state  of  things  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Bome.  We  should  recognise  also  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
assign  the  times  and  usages  of  chivalry  any  place  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Europe.  As  to  our  disturbing  the  long  laid  ghost 
of  chivalry,  and  making  believe  to  solve  our  problems  in  the 
dim  dark-lantern-light  of  its  ideals,  after  entertaining  this 
aesthetic  idea  as  charitably  ias  I  can,  I  can  only  say  that  mj 
own  feeling  is  that  it  is  trivial  and  artificial. 

And  yet — ^there  is  always  an  "  And  yet " — do  we  not 
find  among  us  a  strange  recrudescence  of  childishness?  In 
learned  literature  we  go  back  to  Sagas.  Adults  revel  in  the 
dramatic  childishness  of  fairy  tales  provided  expressly  for 
them,  and  flavoured  for  them  with  subtleties  of  the  adult 
mind,  though  having  the  guise  of  juvenile  reading.  And 
in  religion  the  vice  of  our  age  is  more  flagrantly  imbecile. 
I  may  not  perhaps  notice  with  freedom  the  curious  fact 
that  the  Mass  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  constantlj 
heard  before  setting  out  on  their  frivolous  adventures 
may  be  presumed  to  be  the  Mass  which  is  said  every  Son- 
day  now,  and  which  is  produced  in  the  vernacular  as 
closely  as  may  be  in  our  own  Protestant  Service.    There 
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is  scope  enough  in  that  sacred  service  for  all  degrees  of 
intelligent  and  nnintelligent  devotion,  and,  if  onr  President 
will  allow  me  the  expression^  we  can  worship  altruis- 
tically with  Arthor's  knights  as  we  can  with  the 
peasants  of  Galwaj  or  with  the  loftiest  intellects  of  the 
Catholic  Chnrch.  But  it  is  impossible  to  shut  oar  eyes  to 
the  rapid  extrusion  of  intellectual  spiritoality  from  our 
worship — to  the  growing  and  indeed  full-grown  popularity  of 
superstitious  ritual — to  the  utter  degradation  of  much  of 
our  hymnology,  which  has  held  a  high  place  in  Christian 
literature  very  long  only  to  find  itself  now  largely  disused  in 
favour  of  barren  mediaeval  crudities,  simplicities  and  dogma- 
tisings.  Are  we  then  to  be  made  to  confess,  after  all,  that 
for  the  bulk  of  mankind  these  puerilities  are  necessities,  and 
that  above  them  the  bulk  of  mankind  cannot  permanently 
rise  ?  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  religion  in  the  philosophy 
of  its  hold  upon  mankind  is  to  be  a  species  of  will-worship, 
a  deliberate  self-abasement  to  the  most  inferior  levels  of 
inbntile  understanding,  and  that  thus  and  thus  only  in  the 
application  of  childish  things  to  deliberately  simple  minds 
is  Christianity  to  supply  from  age  to  age  its  regenerating 
influences  ? 

I  must  say  that  I  shrink  from  these  conclusions  as  much 
in  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  in  the  evolution  of  literature. 
And  in  both  we  have  the  great  encouragement  of  experience 
for  a  contrary  opinion.  Simple  incidents  and  simple  emo- 
tions alike  in  religion  and  in  literature  must  always  have 
their  place  and  power.  In  all  ages  they  have  retained  their 
place  and  power.  But  that  they  might  do  so  it  was  never 
necessary  that  the  play  of  the  intellect  should  be  limited 
to  the  mere  rudimentary  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are 
identified  with  the  most  childish  forms  of  literature  and  the 
most  ceremonial  types  of  religion.  The  primitive  composi- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  having  bequeathed  the  fair  and 
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noble  music  of  its  language  to  the  English  of  the  future, 
was  soon  followed  by  the  translation  of  Utopia,  by  the 
authorised  version  of  the  English  Bible,  by  the  Essays  of 
Lord  Bacon,  by  the  History  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  by 
the  wonderful  productions  of  the  Elizabethan  age  in  almost 
every  region  of  human  thought.  Theology  and  spiritual  life 
never  relinquished  the  basis  upon  which  the  religious  part  of 
Sir  Thomas  Malory's  book  was  built ;  but  in  successive  ages 
great  divines  and  preachers  have  substituted  for  the  bald 
and  almost  blind  devotion  of  a  monastic  cult  and  of  miraca- 
lous  legends  a  vast  range  of  inspiring  contemplations  and 
exhortations,  in  which  the  spirit  of  man  expatiates  not  by 
means  of  the  lowest  and  most  abject,  but  through  the 
highest  and  most  soaring  of  his  faculties.  And  from  this 
height  there  should  be  no  declension  in  the  operative  and 
working  mind.  What  I  mean  is,  that  although  it  may  be 
good  and  interesting  to  read  and  even  study  the  stories  of 
King  Arthur  or  any  other  memorials  of  an  inferior  past, 
there  should  be  no  taking  them  or  their  spirit  foi:  serious 
guidance. 

You  will  observe  that  in  the  Book  of  King  Arthur  magic 
and  enchantment  are  in  full  play.  It  seems  as  if  in  the 
early  conceptions  of  human  life  man  cannot  be  left  alone. 
The  full  responsibility  of  action  cannot  be  conceded  to  him. 
The  results  of  human  will  are  so  formidable  that  they  have 
to  be  veiled  beneath  the  control  of  some  form  of  fate.  This 
is  the  stage  of  King  Arthur,  and  it  is  also,  we  must  admit, 
the  stage  at  which  the  Greek  tragedies  arrived,  though 
these  are  so  much  higher  and  greater  in  the  intellectual 
scale.  Then  comes  the  stage  of  Shakspeare,  where  the 
supernatural  is  not  left  out,  but  where  the  behaviour  of  the 
characters  is  not  really  swayed  by  supernatural  beings. 
Finally  we  reach  the  less  poetical  but  sounder  platform  from 
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which  Bupemataral  invention  is  entirely  exolnded.  The 
Book  of  King  Arthur  treats  of  a  mythical  age,  and  deals 
with  mythical  people  in  a  manner  which  woald  he  easy 
enough  to  understand  if  it  dated  from  an  earliest  age. 
Written  about  1480,  and  narrating  supposed  events  of  from 
800  to  llOOy  it  puzzles  us,  as  to  how  such  a  period  could 
have  been  so  mythical,  and  as  to  how  the  ethical  spirit  of 
such  an  age  can  have  become  so  elementary.  The  charm  of 
it  must  be  admitted ;  the  value  of  it  is  but  moderate.  Its 
simplicity  and  primitiveness  are  part  of  a  great  enigma — 
the  decay  of  literature  and  intelligence  during  the  first 
thousand  years  of  Christianity.  In  the  rapid  advance  of 
literature  and  intelligence  from  Sir  Thomas  Maloty's  point 
of  time— an  advance  so  much  more  rapid  than  any  that 
followed  the  productions  of  Chaucer — we  may  perhaps 
detect  an  illustration,  not  only  of  the  value  of  printing,  but 
of  that  extraordinary  action  of  prose  language  in  exploiting 
and  generating  mental  power  which  has  still  to  be  taken 
into  due  consideration  in  accounting  for  the  beginnings  of 
ciTilisation. 
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THE  ADOPTION  OF  A  MORE  PERFECT  SYSTEM 
OF  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  BY  THE  LIVER- 
POOL  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Bt  FREDERICK  W.  EDWARDS,  M.S.A. 

GoMPABiNa  England  with  the  Continent,  the  late  Matthew 
Arnold  said  that  the  fault  of  popular  teaching  at  home  lay 
in  its  heing  bo  little  formative.  This  is  probably  the  reason 
why  Punch  once  satirically  asked  whether  there  was  anyone 
at  the  Education  office  who  had  ever  seen  a  child.  It  also 
had  something  to  do  with  the  assertion  of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  Education  grants  were  wasted. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  and  use,  and  tend 
to  emphasise  a  new  era  in  local  educational  work,  if  an 
attempt  be  made  to  state  briefly,  and  in  a  popular  and 
consecutive  form,  a  few  facts  connected  with  an  extended 
curriculum  of  Technical  instruction  about  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Board  Schools  of  Liverpool  The  recent  Technical 
Instruction  Act  undoubtedly  gives  all  elementary  schools 
power  to  adopt  its  provisions  for  any  scholars  who  are  no 
longer  receiving  instruction  in  the  standard  or  obligatory 
subjects.  It  is  but  just  to  recognise;  however,  that  the 
Liverpool  School  Board  had  anticipated  the  measure,  in 
ascertaining,  in  the  form  of  an  exact  legal  opinion,  that  they 
were  able  to  do-  so  under  their  earlier  Elementary  Education 
Acts,  and  also  by  proceeding  to  initiate  an  efficient  scheme 
throughout  the  standards. 

It  had  previously  been  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty  as 
to  whether   elementary    schools    could    provide   technical 
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instruotion,  or  earn  grants  thereby,  bnt  the  statement  of 
Sir  Horace  Dayey  appears  to  be  entirely  in  their  favoor.  He 
says : — 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  provided  that  elementary  edaoation  oontinnes 
to  be  the  principal  part  of  the  education  there  given,  instniotion  in 
any  secular  subjects,  as  well  as  in  religious  subjects,  may  lawfully  be 
given  in  a  Board  School,  unless  and  except  so  &r  as  the  conations 
required,  in  order  to  obtain  a  Parlismentaiy  grant  contained  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Education  Department,  in  foree  for  the  time  bung, 
prohibit  any  n^ct  to  be  so  taught.  The  Code  oC  1887  (which  I 
assume  to  be  the  one  now  in  force),  by  Clause  17,  expressly  permit! 
instrootlen  to  be  given  in  secular  sabjeets,  ki  reqieot  of  whUk  ao 
giant  is  madow  I  am,  tketeloro,  of  opinion  that  a  School  Board,  medsr 
existing  cncumstanoes,  and  snbject  to  any  regulations  which  may  b» 
made  by  the  Education  Department  hereafter,  msy  give  vaaisl 
instruction  and  defray  the  coflt  of  it  out  of  the  school  fund,  and  ctvufgb 
such  cost,  or  a  pro  rata  proportion  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  the  school 
or  schools  where  it  is  taught. 

A  majority  of  the  English  nation  has  at  last  appaMitly 
arrived  at  the  happy  state  of  admission  that  it  is  imperatiie 
that  elementary  education  mitst  be  henceforth  of  a  more  real 
and  i»aotieaI  natnre,  and  better  adapted  ta  the  reqairemenli 
of  an  artisan  popnlation.  In  this  oonneoldon  it  shonld  k 
a  mattw  for  oongratnlation  that  the  Livevpoot  anthoritiss 
have  had  the  oonrage  to  inangnrate  what  is  probably  the 
most  eomidete  system  op  to  the  present  time,  and  one  which 
will  ere  long  be  folly  organised  throng^oot  the  whole  ef 
thmr  sohools.  The  first  important  step  towards  this  was  &e 
oonferenoe  held  between  the  School  Management  Committee 
of  the  Sohool  Board  and  the  Oommittoe  of  the  confermoe  ef 
Public  Elementary  School  Managers,  at  which  several  vala- 
able  resdntions  were  agreed  to.  These  mi^  be  snmmarisMi 
in  the  following  manner : — 

(I.)    The  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  system  of 
instraotion  in  all  Infant  schools* 
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(S.)  The  conftinoanee  ap  to  Standtrd  lY  of  some 
bianobeB  of  Kindergarten  inetmctioni  siioh  as  model- 
ling in  day,  eto.,  in  addition  to  a  series  of  objeet 
lessons  leading  ap  to  tibe  later  science  instruction. 

(SO  Tfarooghont  all  the  standards  instmotion  in  draw- 
ing, at  least  to  boys» 

(4.)  In  Standards  lY  or  Y  and  upward,  instraction  in 
elementary  science  by  means  of  aotnal  demonstration. 

(6.)  Manual  instruction  to  be  given  to  boys  in  the  upper 
standards,  at  centres  to  be  established  by  the  Boaid, 
which  shall  be,  as  far  as  legally  possible,  available 
also  to  Yoluntary  schools. 

(6.)  The  retention  of  scholars  in  elementary  schools  as 
long  as  they  can  be  induced  to  remain,  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  special  curriculum,  including 
Science  and  Art  Department  subjects  for  scholars 
beyond  Standards  YI  or  YII. 

(7.)  Permission  to  be  given  to  Yoluntary  schools  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  science  demon- 
strators engaged  by  the  School  Board,  and  also  the 
use  of  their  apparatus,  together  with  the  advantages 
of  instruction  to  Yoluntary  school  teachers  by  any 
special  demonstrators  that  may  be  employed  by  the 
School  Board. 

(8.)  Centres  for  manual  instruction  not  to  overlap  or 
encroach  on  the  accommodation  of  any  existing 
school,  and  to  be  provided  by  hiring  workshops  or 
any  suitable  premises. 

(9.)  The  City  Council  to  be  requested  to  exercise  their 
powers  as  regards  Elementary  schools  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act  of  last  year. 

It  will  be  observed  there  is  nothing  very  revolutionary  in 
the  reforms  that  have  been  adopted,  and  that  their  introduc- 
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tion  will  not  militate  against  the  obligatory  snbjeets  of  tbe 
oode  being  still  the  principal  part  of  the  instmction  gifen  in 
Elementary  schools.  It  wonld  appear  rather  that  the  resolu- 
tions referred  to  have  been  drawn  np  mainly  with  the  Tiew 
to  being  saocessfnlly  grafted  on  to,  or  co-ordinated  with,  the 
existing  requirements  of  the  code.  If  this  be  so,  we  may  at 
least  hope  to  realise  ere  long  that  theory  and  practice  hafe 
joined  hands  to  the  greater  advantage  of  both.  The  Tslue 
of  Kindergarten  instruction  up  to  the  Fourth  Standard,  and 
the  necessity  of  drawing  being  continnoosly  taught,  hate 
been  so  repeatedly  discussed  and  acknowledged  that  more 
extended  comment  is  superfluous. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proposed  manual  instruction 
is  to  be  given  at  centres,  and  as  it  will  probably  take  place 
partially  out  of  school  hours,  it  will  not  be  a  serious  burden 
to  the  present  curriculum.    It  should  be  exceedingly  satia- 
factory  to  learn  that  not  only  is  the  manual  instruction  to 
be  available  to  the  Voluntary  schools,  but  that  the  Voluntary 
schools  are  to  have  extended  to  them  other  privileges  as  to 
apparatus  and  training  of  their  teachers,  wherever  legally 
possible.    It  is  evident  that  the  resolutions  have  been  drawn 
up  with  wisdom  and  care,  and  as  they  have  been  formulated 
by  an  ample  representation  of  the  concentrated  interests  of 
the  Elementary  schools,  it  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  take 
exception  either  to  their  scope  or  demands.     A  prevailing 
idea  appears  throughout  in  an  attempt  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  brain  in  conjunction 
with  the  memory,    suitably  and   continuously  throughout 
the  standards.     There  is  strong  evidence  of  the  conciliator; 
spirit  which  has  guided  the  deliberations  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee in  the  practical  arrangements  which  they  have  made 
to  allow  the  Voluntary  schools   to  participate   in   the  new 
scheme  wherever  legally  possible.     This  is  but  another  proof 
that  the  School  Board  owes  and  deserves  niuch  of  its  success 
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to  (he  broad  and  generoaa  manner  in  which  it  has  always 
dealt  with  the  whole  of  the  elementary  interests  of  the  city, 
whether  Board  or  Voluntary. 

The  great  point  of  importance  is  the  retention  of  scholars 
as  long  as  they  can  be  induced  to  remain.  This  is  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  a  blank  cheque,  and,  while  it  may  be 
misconstrued  by  some,  will  possibly  be  adversely  commented 
npon  by  others,  who  believe  that  they  are  ratepayers  first  and 
educationalists  after.  With  a  little  thought  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  proportion  of  scholars  who,  from  various  reasons, 
are  able  to  remain  beyond  the  Seventh  Standard  will  be 
exceedingly  small.  The  enhanced  cost  to  the  ratepayer,  if 
any,  will  be  unappreciable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  grants 
earned  (for  the  specific  subjects  which  will  be  taught)  from 
the  Education  and  Science  and  Art  Departments  will  pro- 
bably cover  the  outlay  involved.  Those  who  doubt  the 
value  of  continued  elementary  instruction  may  be  reminded 
that  in  Scotland  the  most  promising  scholars  are  success- 
folly  retained  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and 
that  they  practically  receive  a  similar  instruction  principally 
at  the  cost  of  the  British  nation.  Their  retention  may  be 
looked  forward  to  as  the  best  devised  connecting  link 
between  the  elementary  and  secondary  school,  and  the 
managers  of  local  voluntary  higher  grade  institutions 
anticipate  with  pleasure  that  it  will  offer  to  them  many 
students  whose  training  has  been  carried  up  to  the  exact 
point  at  which  their  secondary  education  commences. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  painfully  clear,  in  numberless  instances, 
that  youths  who  have  left  an  elementary  school  at  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  who  desire  several  years  later  to  learn  the 
theory  of  any  handicraft  they  are  apprenticed  to,  have  for- 
gotten most  of  what  they  knew,  and  in  their  ignorance  feel 
degraded  in  being  put  through  an  elementary  course  ere 
they  can  be  allowed  to  attack  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  a 
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teelmologieal  dan.  Many  iviH  ^ttg&Aj  desire  to  see  Uhb 
deeinon  Bajqdeiiieiited  by  a  ajUabna  of  qpeoifid  eabjeots  of  a 
lees  rigid  charaeter.  Snch  a  doAnite  departure  in  demen- 
tavy  edneatioii  demands  grester  power  of  Tariability,  differ- 
entiation, and  loeal  option.  Tbe  aoademie  reqniremeDts  of 
all  daas  sobjeeie  might,  withont  any  fear  of  a  tendenej  to 
teaeh  trades  still  forther,  give  place  to  the  needs  of  so  laiffo  ft 
mannfaotuiing,  agrienltnraly  and  domestic  people.  This  will 
appear  clearer,  and  be  insisted  npon  more  strongly,  when 
it  is  generally  realised  how  much  eeonomic,  as  well  as 
edaoative  force,  will  nltimately  resQlt  from  the  giving  of  a 
reasonable  amoont  of  mannal  instmction.  The  Tolontaiy 
experiment  made  last  year  by  the  Liyerpool  Teehnieal 
Association  was  so  saccessfnl  that  the  School  Board  have 
decided  to  bear  the  cost  themselves  of  carrying  on  the  wcnrk 
for  another  season.  The  two  sabjects  of  manual  instruction 
chosen  were  :  wood-carving  and  fretsaw  work.  Ten  schools 
were  selected  as  centres,  and  each  class  consisted  of  fifty 
boys  taken  from  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Standards.  The 
classes  were  held  after  school  hoars,  and  the  instmction, 
tools,  and  materials,  provided  free.  The  reports  of  the 
head  masters,  in  whose  schools  the  classes  were  held, 
onanimonsly  testify  to  the  interest  and  enthasiasm  exhi- 
bited, the  benefit  received,  and  the  desirability  of  extending 
the  work  throughont  all  the  boys'  schools.  The  council  of 
the  Technical  Association  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  move- 
ment  in  favour  of  manual  instruction  only  requires  such  a 
fostering  influence  as  this  in  order  to  insure  its  universal 
adoption  as  a  voluntary  subject  in  all  Elementary  schools. 

Attention  may  be  further  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  joint 
committee,  not  satisfied  with  the  laborious  attention  already 
given  by  themselves  to  the  subject,  invited  delegates  from 
the  principal  voluntary  educational  agencies  of  the  city, 
asking  and  receiving  from  them  an  expression  of  opinion  as 
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to  the  best  method  of  indaeing  the  City  Ooancil  to  pat 
promptly  into  motion  ''The  Technical  Inatroction  Act"  of 
1889.  The  fortunate  reaoltB  of  this  will  be  seen  shortly  in  a 
nnanimons  scheme  drawn  np  by  representatives  of  all  the 
pdblio  edneational  institnticms  of  Liyerpool,  to  be  presented 
to  the  City  Council  in  dne  conrse.  The  credit  of  its  initia- 
tive will  belong  largely  to  the  School  Management  Com- 
mittee of  the  School  Board,  whose  action  has  brought  about 
an  amount  of  loyal  co-operation  and  friendly  feeling  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  hoped  for  under  any  other  circum* 
stances.  Liverpool  is  indeed  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
public  official  like  Mr.  Hance,  whose  wide  knowledge  of  the 
whole  politics  of  education,  and  whose  courteous  treatment 
and  consideration  to  other  higher  institutions  providing 
Technical  Instruction,  has  made  many  things  possible  that 
might  have  been  conflicting  in  so  large  an  undertaking. 

The  resolutions  already  epitomised  were  unanimously 
passed  as  a  report  by  the  School  Board,  at  their  monthly 
meeting  in  November  last,  and  the  meeting  on  the  2nd 
instant  of  the  School  Management  Committee  announced 
that  they  had  appointed  Mr.  J.  C.  Pearson  as  instructor  in 
applied  drawing,  to  give,  and  direct,  under  the  Board's 
science  instructor,  the  manual  instruction  contemplated  by 
the  approved  report.  Mr.  Pearson,  though  a  stranger,  is  not 
only  an  efficiently  trained  teacher,  but  has  had  consider- 
able experience  in  the  organisation  of  manual  instruction 
under  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  in  con- 
junction with  the  London  School  Board,  and  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  its  details.  There  is  every  reason  to 
assume  that  his  work  will  grow  in  importance  and  success, 
as  has  that  so  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hewitt,  B.Sc., 
who  was  made  Science  Demonstrator  in  1877.  Those  who 
at  the  time  opposed  or  depreciated  the  introduction  of 
science  teaching,  may  be  aptly  told  that  the  general  intelli- 
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gence  of  scholars  has  sinoe  largely  increased^  and  ihat  the 
passes  in  elementary  subjects  which  were  79  per  cent,  in 
1877,  the  year  allnded  to,  rose  gradnally  until  they  reached 
92  per  cent,  in  1884,  and  were  last  year  95  per  cent.  This 
onght  to  be  accepted  as  a  fairly  conclasive  proof  that  anj 
form  of  Technical  Instruction  is  a  help,  and  not  a  hindrance 
to  ordinary  primary  education. 

One  paragraph  only  of  the  report  need  be  noticed  to 
illustrate  its  scope  and  value.  Fully  recognising  the  many 
difficulties  of  a  redistribution  and  reform  of  the  existing 
curriculum,  it  points  out  that  the  amount  of  Technical 
Instruction  that  can  be  given  in  Elementary  schools  may 
never  be  large,  but  that  the  principal  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  preliminary  training  necessary  to  enable  young 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  Act  at  a  later  stage 
can  only,  in  the  majority  of.  cases,  be  given  in  such  schools. 
It  also  truly  states  that  the  extent  to  which  scholars  are 
likely  to  desire  further  benefit  will  largely  depend  upon  the 
bias  for  or  against  Technical  Instruction  imparted  to  them 
in  the  early  standards. 

Caligula  wished  that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck 
that  he  might  cut  it  off  at  a  blow^  It  would  be  impossiblei 
perhaps,  under  any  circumstances,  to  deal  in  so  summary  a 
manner  with  the  hydra-headed  problem  of  education,  but  is 
it  not  encouraging  to  find  the  School  Board  doing  its  utmost 
to  diagnose  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  at  the  same 
time  offering  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  solution  of 
what  they  deem  necessary  for  its  amelioration  and  future 
progress  ? 
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THE  CHUECH  AND  THE  STATE  IN  MEDIEVAL 
EUEOPE. 

Bt  JAMES  BIBGHALL. 

n.      The  lilBBBTDBS  OF  THE   GaLLIOAN   ChUBOH. 

The  attitiide  assumed  by  the  Christian  Chnioh  in  the  presence 
of  the  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Boman  Empire  presents 
one  of  the  most  impressive  spectacles  in  European  history. 
Of  all  the  ancient  institutions  she  alone  withstood  the 
invaders,  snbdning  them  by  the  calm  and  nndannted  front 
of  her  priesthood,  and  rendering  herself  necessary  to  them 
in  the  transaction  of  bnsiness  and  the  legislative  proceedings 
of  their  national  assemblies.  Bat  the  influence  which  the 
Christian  ministry  then  maintained  in  temporal  aflfairs, 
althongh  beneficial  both  to  conquerors  and  conqaered,  was 
prejudicial  to  their  spiritual  authority.  They  sank  into  the 
position  of  worldly  courtiers,  flattering  when  they  should 
have  denounced,  and  involving  themselves  in  the  crimes  and 
intrigues  of  the  rough  barbarian  courts.  Their  vast  wealth 
and  political  aggrandisement  at  length  roused  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  the  chieftains.  These  fierce  warriors  at  first  held 
in  contempt  the  ease  and  inaction  of  the  ecclesiastical  office, 
and  so  left  it  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  an  enslaved  and 
despised  race.  But  the  frequent  appearance  of  bishops  in 
arms  at  the  head  of  fighting  men,  soon  taught  them  that 
spiritual  honours  were  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  the 
career  of  a  soldier.  Bough  and  uncivilised  Teutons  then 
b^an  to  supersede  the  comparatively  refined  and  polished 
Latin  hierarchy,  and  although  many  illustrious  men  thus 
entered  the  Church,  the  majority  were  utterly  unscrupulous. 
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hard  and  worldly,   and  reckless  plunderers  of  their  nei^- 
bonrs.    Even  the  stem  rale  of  Charles  the  Great  failed  to 
redace  such   tnrbalent  ohnrchmen  to  order.      The  feadil 
tenures   imposed  on   their  lands  nourished  a  passion  for 
warfare*  in  spite  of  laws  which  prohibited  their  engaging  in 
arms ;  while  their  enjoyment  of  eiceptional  powers  and  im- 
mnnities  fostered  those  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  independence 
which  shortly  gave  birth  to  that  demand  for  **  Liberties,'* 
for  complete  freedom  from  control,  whether  of  Rome  or  the 
State,  which  forms  the  most  striking  featare  in  the  hialoiy 
of  the  Gallican  Church.     The  appropriation  of  all  the  ridiest 
benefices  by  princes  and  nobles  further  developed  the  new- 
born spirit  of  independence.     In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  spiritual  aristocracy  greatly  excelled  the  lay  nobility  in 
wealth  and  numbers,  and  Feudal  France,  as  it  gradually 
evolved  out  of  the  chaos  of  that  eruptive  age,  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  Feudal  Theocracy,  in  which  the  episcopal  order 
appeared  as  the  dominant  power,  and  ecclesiastical  coonoik 
almost  superseded,  as  they  did  in  Gothic  Spain,  the  national 
assemblies. 

None  laboured  at  this  time  with  greater  ardour,  to 
establish  the  national  character  of  the  Gallican  Ghurdi, 
than  Hincmar,  the  great  Archbishop  of  Rheims — ^the  almost 
absolute  ruler  of  Church  and  State  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Bald  (840-877).  Equally  a  courtier  and  a  churchman, 
he  preserved  friendly  relations  with  all  the  contending 
factions  of  the  time,  without  wavering  in  fidelity  to  the 
Carlovingian  princes  whom  he  zealously  served.  But  he 
enforced  the  sovereignty  of  the  spiritual  power  over  that  of 
the  civil,  almost  to  the  point  of  usurpation,  repelling  at  the 
same  time  the  growing  pretensions  of  Rome,  whose  spiritual 
primacy  he  nevertheless  acknowledged.  In  his  resistaaee 
against  the  latter  power,  Hincmar  was  often  successful.  Of 
all  the  pretensions  which  Bome  then  advanced,  that  of  her 
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appellate  joritdkticm  most  deepfy  QBdenDiBefli  the  rights  of 
meir^^litaiie  and  the  authority  of  ^forincial  councils.  The 
ewiom  of  appealing  to  the  saeeessof  of  8t«  Peter  w«s 
originally  confined  to  important  <joestiem»  eausoi  ma^eM^ 
on  whieh  bishops  demnired  to  the  decision  of  their  metro* 
politan,  it  being  always  nnderstood  that  the  Pope  in  pro- 
Bonnoing  jndgment,  only  gave  expression  to  the  statute  law 
of  the  Church  as  set  lEorth  in  the  canons.  Under  the 
eaoeptional  government  of  Charles  the  Ghreat  the  custom  fell 
into  abeyance,  but  the  dissoMions  which  agitated  the  role 
of  his  incapable  successors  soon  afforded  pretexts  for  its 
lenewaL  Appeals  to  Borne,  eien  by  ordinary  clerks,  then 
became  common;  and  refractory  bishops,  lilse  Hhotad  of 
Soissons,  and  Hinemar's  nephew  and  namesake  of  Laon, 
always  had  recourse  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  assured,  by  the 
geneial  tenour  of  papal  policy,  of  receiving  a  fiivourable 
deeiaaon* 

Bhotad  had  been  eited  by  Hincmfur,  his  metropolitan, 
to  answer  oertain  charges  before  the  provincial  counciL 
Befiising  to  appear*  he  aj^aled  to  Pope  Nicholas  I,  and  on 
a  repetition  of  Us  contumacy,  was  deposed  and  committed  to 
a  monastery*  The  pontiff  thereupon  demanded  his  restora* 
tion,  and  summoned  all  the  parties  concerned  to  aigue  the 
matter  before  him  in  Borne*  Led  by  their  metropolitan,  the 
Qallican  bishops  resented  this  interference  as  wholly  illegal 
afid  expressly  ecmtrary  to  the  canons.  Nicholas  pointed  to 
the  Isubrean  Decretals,  then  first  published,  as  the  warrant 
for  his  action,  affirming  that  they  prohibited  the  deposition  of 
a  bishop  without  papal  sanctiim.  And  if,  as  was  objected, 
these  decretals  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Canonical  Code, 
it  must  be  understood  that  all  injunctions  issuing  from  the 
Vatican  were  of  equal  authority  with  the  canonsi  whether 
included  in  the  code  or  not,  and  superior  to  the  edicts  of 
eaeleaiaBtical  councils. 
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This  arrogant  assumption  keenly  offended  the  GUliean 
bishops.  It  deprived  their  synods  of  all  independent  action, 
and  as  Nicholas  also  declared,  on  the  same  aathority,  that 
no  conncil  was  lawfhl  unless  held  by  permission  of  the  Holy 
See,  it  led  to  a  further  infringement  of  clerical  liberties  in 
the  extension  of  the  system  of  legations. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  Pontiffs  had  been  generally 
represented  in  each  Christian  State  by  some  eminent  native 
metropolitan,  appointed  for  a  special  purpose,  with  the  con- 
sent or  at  the  wish  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Such 
occasional  vicars  were  now  superseded  by  Legates  a  Latere^ 
entrusted  with  undefined  powers,  which  authorised  them  to 
hold  councils,  promulgate  decrees,  depose  bishops,  and  issue 
interdicts  at  their  discretion.  The  gross  misconduct  and 
overbearing  pride  of  these  new  emissaries,  and  the  exeessife 
abuse  of  their  authority,  in  defiance  of  the  ancient  customs, 
soon  provoked  wide-spread  indignation.  At  the  same  time, 
much  of  the  odium  they  incurred  was  due  to  the  reforms 
which  legates,  like  Hildebrand,  rigidly  enforced,  and  the 
severe  penalties  they  inflicted  upon  clerical  offenders.  Bv 
the  time  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1091-1168)  more 
mischief  than  good  had  been  produced  by  these  papal 
ambassadors,  and  when  the  French  monarchy  grew  stronger, 
their  powers  were  considerably  abridged.  They  were  then 
forbidden  to  enter  the  kingdom  without  the  previous  consent 
of  the  sovereign — their  letters  patent  were  scrutinised  by  tiie. 
Courts  of  Parliament — their  functions  were  strictly  defined— 
and  they  were  prohibited,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their 
licence,  from  trespassing  upon  the  royal  prerogatives,  the 
laws  and  eccesiastical  liberties  of  the  realm,  or  the  privileges 
of  the  universities. 

Meanwhile,  the  bishops  themselves  endangered  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Church  by  their  possession  of  feudal  estates. 
Feudalism  was  essentially  repugnant   to    Ecolesiastieism, 
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organising  society  on  a  different  basis.  Aforetime,  the  clergy 
formed  a  class  apart  from  the  laity,  and  free  from  the 
hardens  of  the  state.  Now  their  immunities  were  curtailed; 
fendal  services  admitted  of  no  exemptions;  and  all  fief- 
holders,  whether  lay  or  spiritual,  were  bound  by  the  one 
common  law  which  fixed  the  terms  of  their  tenures.  All 
were  subject  to  a  pecuniary  fine  on  entering  into  possession  ; 
the  lay  tenant  paid  a  Relief,  and  the  ecclesiastical  feudatory 
a  RigaU ;  the  lay  heir,  if  a  minor,  became  the  ward  of  his 
lord,  who  administered  the  estate;  but  as  no  such  con- 
tingency could  happen  in  the  Church,  the  lord  kept  his 
benefices  vacant  as  long  as  he  could,  drawing  the  revenues  in 
the  interval. 

Again,  no  estate  could  be  transferred  to  another  without 
the  permission  of  the  lord,  who  exacted  a  fine  for  granting 
the  privilege  on  every  occasion.  But  when  lands  were 
bestowed  upon  the  Church,  they  remained  with  her  for  ever 
and  could  never  be  alienated,  for  which  loss  of  prospective 
revenue  a  pecuniary  compensation  was  demanded  called  the 
Droit  d*Amorti8semenL  The  increasing  number  of  these 
alienations  in  mortmain  at  length  brought  them  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  law,  and  no  transactions  of  the  kind  were 
permitted  without  the  express  licence  of  the  sovereign,  who 
demanded  heavy  dues  on  each  occasion. 

Other  fendal  customs  peculiarly  exposed  the  Church  to 
the  domination  of  the  great  seigneurs.  These  naturally 
claimed  their  right  to  the  patronage  of  any  abbey,  prebend, 
or  chapelry  founded  by  them  or  their  ancestors,  and  the 
claim  was  rarely  disputed.  But  under  the  titles  of  AvotL^s 
or  Vidames,  by  which  they  guaranteed  protection  to  par- 
ticular churches  or  abbeys,  or  agreed  to  render  such  feudal 
services  as  it  was  uncanonical  for  ecclesiastics  to  per- 
form, they  not  only  extorted  a  territorial  recompense  for 
iheir  championship,  but  often  inflicted  upon  their  clients 
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wtengA  as  grievooB  as  those  they  had  undertaken  to  pre?eni 
All  tbia  feadal  control^  with  the  pecuniary  dues  connected 
therewith,  was  transferred  to  the  crown,  as  the  monarch; 
developed,  the  process  of  change  beginning  with  Philip 
Angnstns  (1180-1228),  and  ending  with  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XI  (1461-1488),  wbm  the  OaUioan  Church  exchangod 
the  bonds  of  fendalism  for  those  of  an  absolnte  monarohy. 

The  Ghoroh,  however,  had  felt  the  strong  hand  of  the 
chief  secular  ruler  from  the  earliest  times,  especially  in  the 
disposition  of  her  episcopal  dignities.  Her  primitive  ri^ 
to  elect  her  own  chief  pastors  was  generally  admitted  by  the 
Frankish  kings,  but  rarely  respected.  Leaving  creeds  and 
formularies  which  they  did  not  understand,  to  be  settled  by 
the  clergy,  these  rough  princes  seised  upon  the  temporalities 
and  disposed  of  them  at  will.  Arrangements  which  satisfied 
the  Church  were  frequently  made,  and  as  often  broken;  and 
it  was  eventuf^y  decided  that  after  being  canonically  eleeted, 
a  prelate  should  wait  for  the  royal  confirmation  before  he 
ascended  his  spiritual  throne.  Breaches  of  this  compact  led 
to  the  custom  of  soliciting  permission  from  the  crown  to 
proceed  to  an  election ;  and  this  again  induced  the  practice 
of  issuing  royal  letters  of  recommendation,  specifying  by 
name  the  person  to  be  elected.  .  Then  came  the  ceremony  of 
Investiture,  which  did  not  escite  serious  eontroven^  in 
France,  since  the  Galilean  Church  admitted  the  right  of  the 
suzerain  on  certain  conditions,  which  were  generally  observed 
until  the  crown  monopolised  the '  patronage  of  the  higher 
preferments  by  the  Concordat  of  Bologna. 

In  the  course  of  these  successive  encroachments,  the 
ancient  custom  of  electing  bishops  by  clergy  and  people 
passed  away,  and  was  superseded  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
the  practice  of  capitular  election.  Even  then,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  the  choice  of  bishops  was  not  subject  to  any 
fixed  or  generally  recognised  rule.      Most  frequently,  the 
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chapter  of  the  diocese  elected  the  bishop,  and  then  applied 
for  the  approbation  of  the  king  and  the  pope.  Sometimes 
eaoh  of  these  potentates  appointed  directly  and  inde- 
pendently. 

Royal  control  over  these  elections  wonld  seem  to  have 
been  justified  by  that  essential  principle  of  feudal  law  which 
stipnlated  that  no  suzerain  could  have  a  vassal  placed  in  any 
of  his  fiefs  without  his  consent.  But  it  was  an  abuse 
of  the  RigdU  when  the  sovereign  wantonly  prolonged  a 
vacancy  for  the  sake  of  appropriating  the  revenues.  The 
Capets  were  very  jealous  of  any  interference  with  this  unjust 
stretch  of  their  prerogative,  and  the  famous  Philippine 
Ordinance  of  the  first  king  of  the  House  of  Valois  extended 
the  Regale  not  only  to  benefices  actually  vacant,  but  also  to 
those  which  were  held  without  a  legitimate  canonical  title, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  considered  vacant. 

All  these  innovations  of  the  temporal  ruler  were  not 
observed  with  indifference  by  the  pontiffs  on  the  Tiber. 
From  the  time,  at  least,  of  Nicholas  I,  it  had  been  their 
settled  policy  to  make  Home  the  seat  of  a  sacerdotal  empire : 
to  transfer  to  the  Holy  See  the  patronage  of  all  the  benefices 
in  Latin  Ohristendom,  and  centralise  at  the  Vatican  the 
judicial  administration  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  common- 
wealth. National  churches  lost  their  independence  by  the 
promotion  of  appeals  and  the  perpetual  citations  of  their 
dignitaries  to  Home.  Their  metropolitans  could  not  act 
until  ^e  pallium  had  been  received  direct  from  the  pontifical 
hands;  their  bishops  were  obUged  to  await  confirmation 
be£oie  assuming  episcopal  functions.  These  and  other 
advances  to  supreme  control,  which  marked  the  policy  of 
Gregory  VU  were  followed  up  by  Innocent  III,  who  not 
only  assumed  the  right  of  determining  all  contested  elec- 
tions, but  claimed  authority  by  what  was  termed  the  Bight 
of  Devolution  to  supply  the  want  of  election,  or  the  unfitness 
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of  the  elected,  by  a  nomination  of  his  own.  Then  came 
Mandats  and  Provisions  whereby  the  popes,  at  first  under 
the  form  of  requests,  and  next  of  commands,  asserted  their 
absolute  right,  as  universal  patrons,  to  dispose  of  all  prefer- 
ments whether  vacant  or  in  reversion.  The  court  of  Rome 
thus  gradually  acquired  a  predominant  influence  in  the 
disposal  of  all  the  higher  preferments  in  France,  and  exer- 
cised an  almost  absolute  sway  over  the  Oallican  Church. 

It  was  destined  by  the  irony  of  fate  that  this  career  of 
aggression  should  be  arrested  by  the  most  devoted  son  which 
the  Church  could  claim  in  that  age — Lewis  IX.  With  all 
his  austere  piety,  this  royal  saint  possessed  too  deep  a  sense 
of  religion  to  become  the  slave  of  the  clergy,  and  too  lofty 
an  opinion  of  the  kingly  office  to  abase  its  authority  before 
the  spiritual  power.  He  appointed  his  own  bishops,  and 
recognised  none  of  their  excommunications  unless  they  were 
first  examined  and  justified  by  his  own  courts;  and  he  firmly 
maintained  that  the  representative  of  St.  Peter,  as  lord  of 
consciences,  should  keep  to  his  own  sphere  and  not  encroach 
upon  the  authority  of  temporal  potentates.  In  this  policy 
he  was  boldly  supported  by  the  civil  lawyers  who  now  began 
to  surround  the  throne,  and  the  famous  Ordinance,  known  as 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  considered  by  some  to  be  erro- 
neously attributed  to  him,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
principles.  The  six  articles  it  contains  enforced — first,  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  internal  canonical  usages  of  the  Galli- 
can  Church,  particularly  with  regard  to  freedom  of  election, 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  patrons ;  and  next  prohibited 
the  payment  of  all  exactions  and  pecuniary  impositions 
demanded  by  the  court  of  Borne,  except  with  the  free  and 
express  consent  of  the  sovereign  and  the  church  of  the 
realm. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  new  legal  force  which 
now  pressed  upon  the  clergy  was  directed  rather  against 
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ecclesiastical  than  against  papal  encroachments.  The  latter 
generally  affected  the  Church  more  than  the  State ;  and  it 
was  the  enormons  powers  exercised  by  the  spiritual  tribunals, 
and  the  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the 
clergy,  which  aroused  the  fiercest  hostility  of  the  lawyers  and 
the  laity  generally.  In  1246,  a  confederacy  of  the  nobles, 
sanctioned  by  St.  Lewis,  bound  themselves  by  oath  not  to 
permit  the  spiritual  judge  to  take  cognisance  of  any  matter 
except  heresy,  marriage,  and  usury;  and  they  further 
resolved  that,  if  one  of  their  number  were  excommunicated 
on  account  of  this  oath,  they  would  all  resist  in  common  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power. 

In  the  early  days  of  anarchy  and  general  insecurity  of 
life  and  property,  the  Church  was  the  only  power  able  in  any 
degree  to  curb  violence  and  lawlessness ;  bishops  arbitrated 
in  every  quarrel,  and,  on  the  whole,  succeeded  in  enforcing 
some  respect  for  order  and  justice.  But  as  the  secular 
authority  developed  the  ability  to  rule,  judicial  functions 
were  gradually  transferred  to  lay  magistrates,  and  eccle- 
siastical interests  began  to  be  subordinated  to  those  of  the 
state.  The  study  of  the  civil  law  in  the  universities,  and 
the  rise  of  an  intellectual  body  of  laymen,  whose  erudition 
wag  as  profound  as  that  of  the  clergy,  immensely  accelerated 
this  movement.  The  temporal  courts  then  began  to  fall 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  lawyers ;  churchmen  were 
removed  from  the  offices  of  mayor,  sheriff,  bailiff,  and  other 
lay  positions  which  they  had  hitherto  occupied.  They  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  parliaments,  and  abandon 
all  share  in  the  business  of  the  civil  administration;  and 
when  the  great  Parliament  of  Paris,  solely  composed  of 
laymen,  and  guided  by  legal  minds,  became  in  1802  the 
central  machine  of  government,  the  whole  administration  of 
the  kingdom,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  legists. 
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The  bishops  first  e?inc64  their  pereeptioq  of  this  coa- 
tinaouB  diminution  of  their  inflaence  aad  authority  durioji 
the  twelfth  oentarji  from  whioh  time  they  etrained  efeiy 
effort  to  reooyer  themsehes  and  extend  the  jurisdiotion  of 
their  conrta.  Orphans,  widows*  strangers,  pilgrims,  lepeis, 
and  the  poor,  classed  aa  **  persons  in  distress  "  {miierabUm 
persona)^  were  already  under  their  protection  and  free  from 
the  control  of  lay  tribunals.  The  like  immunity  extended 
to  Crusaders  apd  those  who  took  the  crusading  tow  ;  while 
the  indefiniteness  of  t^ie  term  " dpiritual  causes'*  afforded 
them  an  unlimited  number  of  pretexts  for  drainng  oases  infce 
their  courts.  By  virtue  of  the  right  of  the  Church  to  ohastisfi 
<'«tii/*  Innocent  in  vindicated  his  pretension  to  coitrol 
national  quarrels^  and,  for  the  same  reasqn,  the  episoopsl 
judges  claimed  the  right  to  adjudicate  in  all  tbe  common 
differences  of  individuals,  in  breaches  of  contract,  violations 
of  oa^s,  and  unfaithful  discharge  of  trusts.  At  a  memor- 
able conference  held  before  Philip  of  Yalois  in  1829,  Peier 
de  Gugni^res,  Advocate-General  in  the  Parliament^  delivMsd 
a  loqg  speech  in  which  he  enumerated  the  instances  wherein 
the  spiritual  courts  had  transgressed  their  powers.  They 
con^pelled  laymen  to  bring  their  cases  before  them  under 
threats  of  excommunication.  In  order  to  swell  the  list  of 
their  sulgects,  bishops  conferred  the  tonsure  without  any 
discrimination  of  persons  as  to  fitness,  character,  and 
scholarship ;  even  upon  those  who  sought  the  piivileges  of 
the  Church  for  the  sake  of  escaping  the  just  punishment  of 
their  crimes  by  the  secular  court.  Episcopal  officers  treated 
persons  excommunicate  after  the  inost  rigid  manner  of 
modem  boycotting.  They  prevented  men  from  trading  wUh 
them,  working  for  them,  or  holding  intercourse  with  them; 
they  stopped  the  cultivation  of  tiheir  land;  and  it  was  a 
common  occurrence  for  considerable  numbers  of  indinduaia 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  episcopal  courts  aud  fined  for 
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MBoeiating  with  those  who  lay  under  the  ban  of  the 
Ghnrtsh. 

The  bishops  present,  unable  to  deny  these  charges,  only 
sought  to  justify  them,  on  the  ground  of  law,  ancient 
custom,  and  the  superiority  of  the  clerical  order,  but  they 
promised  to  redress  any  reasonable  grievances.  No  active 
measures  immediately  resulted  from  this  remarkable  debate, 
but  several  regulations  were  made  before  the  end  of  the 
century  which  withdrew  from  the  spiritual  courts  the  cogni- 
sance of  testaments  and  other  causes,  and  considerably 
narrowed  the  immunity  of  the  clergy  in  criminal  matters. 

The  Church  courts  at  length  brought  about  the  loss  of 
their  independence  by  their  own  action.  Having  only  spiri- 
tual censures  at  their  command,  they  were  thrown  upon  the 
lay  magistrate  for  the  enforcement  of  such  sentences  as  fine 
and  imprisonment.  This  furnished  the  temporal  courts  with 
pretexts  for  revising  their  proceedings.  Appeals  against  their 
decisions  were  encouraged;  and  finally,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  famous  form  of  procedure  known 
as  the  "Appeal  because  of  Abuse"  (Appel  comme  d*Abu8) 
subjected  all  their  judicial  acts  to  the  revision  and  correction 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The  spiritual  courts  then 
ceased  to  exercise  their  ancient  independent  jurisdiction ; 
laymen  were  forbidden  to  resort  to  them ;  and,  in  15S9,  a 
royal  ordinance  restricted  their  authority  to  questions  purely 
spiritual,  and  to  cases  in  which  personal  actions  might  be 
brought  against  clerks  in  holy  orders.  From  that  time  they 
gradually  fell  out  of  use. 

I  pass  now  to  the  memorable  conflict  between  Pope 
Boniface  VIJI  and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  which  forms 
an  era  as  important  in  the  constitutional  system  of  mediseval 
Europe  as  in  the  relations  between  Church  and  State.  The 
papal  dream  of  a  universal  monarchy  then  vanished  in  con- 
fusion ;  nations  felt  in  themselves  the  manhood  which  works 
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out  its  own  destiny — and  the  Gallican  Chnrch,  with  all  the 
external  dominion  enjoyed  by  the  hierarchy  daring  the  pre* 
ceding  ages,  suocnmbed  to  the  crown. 

Many  issues  were  involTod  in  the  conflict. 

The  State  resisted  the  Church  in  the  person  of  its 
supreme  head.  The  lawyers,  jealous  of  the  clergy  and  their 
privileges,  asserted  the  authority  of  the  civil  law  over  canom- 
cal  law.  It  was  a  contest  for  the  strengthening  of  French 
interests  in  Italy ;  while  the  personal  hostility  which  existed 
between  the  two  chief  combatants  infused  a  bitterness  into 
the  quarrel  that  excluded  all  hope  of  reconciliation.  Both 
antagonists  were  well  matched  in  ability  and  resolution. 
Each  was  alike  confident  of  the  justice  of  his  cause ;  each 
equally  determined  to  uphold  his  sovereignty  unfettered— 
the  king  over  all  the  estates  of  his  realm ;  the  pope  over  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  princes  or  subjects,  as  members 
of  the  Christian  community,  of  which  he  was  the  sole 
supreme  and  divine  ruler. 

Neither  of  the  two  potentates  took  into  account  the 
revolutions  which  had  so  considerably  altered  the  character 
of  their  respective  dignities ;  although  Philip  possessed  some 
advantage  in  this  respect,  under  the  direction  of  the  lawyers, 
his  chief  counsellors.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Fat  (1108-1187)  kingship  in  France  had  gradually  emanci- 
pated itself  from  the  feudal  system ;  it  had  acquired  a 
sovereignty  of  its  own,  above  and  beyond  the  right  of  the 
suzerain  over  his  vassals;  and  the  contending  fend&l 
elements  had  become  so  much  welded  together  under  its 
authority  that  Philip  was  supported  in  the  strife  by  the 
entire  nation.  It  is  from  this  date  that  we  can  clearly  trace 
the  growth  of  that  absolute  monarchy  from  which  the  French 
people  did  not  deliver  themselves  without  the  convulsions  of 
the  Revolution  of  1789. 

The  popedom  likewise  had  grown  to  a  supreme  position ; 
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but  moral  and  intelleotaal,  from  which  the  pontiffs  looked 
down  upon  all  terrestrial  powers.  While  Philip  Angnstas 
was  extending  and  consolidating  the  royal  authority  in 
France,  Innocent  III  was  snccessfnlly  confirming  the  spir- 
itnal  dominion  which  Gregory  Vll  had  set  np.  The  two 
powers  thns  developed  contemporarily,  and  there  grew 
aronnd  each  a  body  of  able  and  daring  men  ;  on  the  one  side, 
lawyers  learned  in  all  the  maxims,  principles  and  precedents 
of  the  Boman  law,  to  whom  the  king  was  what  Giesar  had 
been  to  the  empire;  and  on  the  other  side,  canonists  and  pro- 
foond  theologians  who  maintained  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  spiritnal  power  over  all  earthly  princes,  on  the  ground 
of  its  divine  origin. 

During  the  long  warfare  between  Pope  and  Emperor,  the 
French  monarchs,  jealous  of  imperial  aggrandisement  in 
Italy,  had  generally  allied  themselves  with  the  papacy ;  and 
the  popularity  of  this  policy  had  given  expression  to  the 
saying  **  that  it  was  a  goodly  match  to  marry  the  church  to 
the  fleurs-de-lis."  Boniface  had  been  connected  with  the 
French  party  in  the  Italian  peninsula  long  before  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Apostolic  Chair ;  he  owed  his  promotion  to  its 
influence,  and  declared  his  willingness  to  serve  it  still.  He 
was  moreover  well  known  to  the  French  king,  having  been 
legate  in  France  only  four  years  before,  so  that  Philip  had 
many  reasonable  grounds  for  regarding  him  as  a  friend  and 
ally. 

The  real  origin  of  the  quarrel  arose  out  of  Philip's  fiscal 
necessities.  So  long  as  the  Capets  were  little  more  than 
great  feudal  lords,  the  revenue  of  the  royal  domain  was  equal 
to  their  needs  ;  but  it  was  totally  inadequate  to  support  the 
machinery  of  a  monarchy,  with  its  hosts  of  officials  and  its 
army  of  mercenaries.  Philip,  moreover,  was  entangled  in 
wars  here  and  there:  with  the  Flemings,  with  the  First 
Edward  Plantagenet  in  Ouienne,  and  with  revolts  in  the 
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South.  All  these  seTerely  trespassed  upon  his  ordinarr 
lesomroes,  and  compelled  him  to  resort  to  questionable 
expedients.  He  plundered  the  Jews  and  the  Lombards,  sold 
priyileges  to  the  towns,  tampered  with  the  coin,  and  taxed 
the  nobles  with  snmptiiary  laws.  In  1296,  two  yeam  after 
the  eleTation  of  Boni&ce,  his  treasury  was  again  exhausted, 
and  for  its  replenishment  he  imposed  a  general  IcTy  upon  his 
subjects,  clergy  and  laity  alike.  Now  Church  property  was 
originally  exempt  from  all  liabilities  to  the  State.  Bat  when 
its  domains  were  converted  into  feudal  fiefs,  the  clerg7>  as 
military  tenants,  paid  the  regular  dues,  and  also,  at  least 
from  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  a  pecuniary  composition 
for  those  services  in  the  field  which  they  were  unable  to 
render  in  person.  Moreover  in  great  public  exigencies,  thej 
acknowledged  their  duty  to  contribute,  like  all  other  subjects, 
to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  only  that  such  contribntion 
should  be  sanctioned  by  their  councils,  and  collected  by  their 
own  officers.  In  short,  they  demanded  that  at  such  times 
they  should  not  be  taxed  without  their  consent.  The  clergy, 
therefore,  did  not  object  to  the  Evil  Toll  which  the  king  bad 
imposed,  but  to  the  arbitxary  manner  in  which  it  was 
enforced,  without  any  consultation  with  pope,  bishop,  or 
council.  Two-tenths  were  demanded ;  the  Cistercians  re- 
fused to  pay,  and  appealed  to  Rome.  Boniface  rushed  to 
the  quarrel,  and  forthwith  issued  the  bull  Clerieii  Lakos 
(Feb.,  1296),  which  forbade,  in  peremptory  tones,  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tax  upon  church  property  without  the  direct 
permission  of  the  Pope.  Ecclesiastics  who  submitted  to 
such  taxation  were  declared  deposed  and  incapable  of  holding 
any  benefice ;  secular  rulers  and  their  officers  who  received 
such  money  thereby  placed  themselves  absolutely  under 
excommunication*  The  Oallican  clergy  did  not  relish  this 
bold  interference  in  their  relations  with  the  State,  and  in  an 
address  to  the  pontiff  they  deprecated  his  action  as  conducive 
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to  distnrbancd.  Thns  deserted  by  hie  natural  allies,  and 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  own  supplies  bj  a  royal 
ordinanoe  forbidding  the  export  of  money  and  Talnables  from 
the  kingdom,  Boniface  withdrew  from  his  assumed  guardian- 
ship of  eoolesiastical  property,  and  acknowledged  the  king's 
fall  right  to  tax  the  clergy  with  their  consent  whenoTer 
State  necessity  reqaired  it.  An  interval  of  apparent  recon- 
ciliation followed ;  bat  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Pope  was 
temporising.  The  obnoxions  bnll  was  not  withdrawn,  it  was 
only  disavowed  in  the  case  of  France ;  in  all  other  countries 
it  was  still  in  force,  and  it  was  evident  that  Boniface  meant 
to  declare  himself  the  one  sole  trustee  of  all  the  lands,  goods 
and  property  held  by  the  clergy  throughout  Christendom. 
Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  no  disposition  to  abate 
the  least  of  any  of  his  prerogatives,  and  he  continued  to  vex 
the  Church  with  many  petty  arbitrary  acts.  One  of  these 
which  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Narbonne  drew  forth  a  strong,  but  not  intemperate,  remon- 
strance from  the  Pope,  and  the  unfortunate,  if  not  insulting, 
choice  of  a  legate  to  adjust  the  difference  precipitated  a 
rupture.  Instead  of  entrusting  such  a  delicate  mission  to 
some  affable  and  diplomatic  cardinal  of  the  papal  court, 
Boniface  selected  a  turbulent  intriguer,  whose  notions  of 
sacerdotal  power  were  as  inflexible  as  his  own,  and  who, 
being  a  native  of  Languedoc,  was  also  possessed  with  the 
hereditary  hatred  of  the  South  against  its  new  French 
masters.  This  envoy,  named  Bernard  de  Saisset,  had 
been  recently  made  Bishop  of  Pamiers  by  the  Pope,  under 
circumstances  which  had  given  considerable  dissatisfaction 
to  the  king,  so  that  on  every  ground  he  was  of  all 
men  the  one  who  should  not  have  been  despatched  as  an 
ambassador  to  the  French  court.  It  was  manifest  that 
Boniface,  whose  high  office  imposed  upon  him  the  character 
of  the  pacificator   of   Europe,   was  bent  on  provoking  a 
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qaarrel,  and  that  with  the  most  passionate  and  anscrnpiiloas 
of  contemporary  sovereigns.  Hardly  had  do  Saisset  entered 
npon  the  duties  of  his  mission  than  he  was  arrested  on  t 
charge  of  treason,  and  committed  to  the  onstody  of  his 
metropolitan,  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  ambassadors  ib 
the  meantime  being  sent  to  Home  with  charges  of  a  spiritual 
nature  which  demanded  his  degradation.  The  chief  of  these 
ambassadors  was  Peter  Flotte,  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  one  of 
those  lawyers  who  were  so  passionately  attached  to  the 
crown,  and  so  resolutely  determined  to  withstand  the 
domination  of  ecclesiastics.  The  choice  of  such  an  emissary 
was  equally  as  imprudent  as  that  of  de  Saisset.  The  Pope, 
already  incensed  at  the  violation  of  all  ecclesiastical  and 
legatine  privileges  by  the  arrest  of  his  envoy,  was  farther 
irritated  by  the  fearless  language  of  the  French  minister, 
and  he  forthwith  fulminated,  with  furious  impatience,  boll 
after  bull  against  the  king  and  his  clergy.  In  one  of  these, 
known  as  the  Greater  Bull,  AuscuUa  carissime  Jili  (Dec., 
1801),  Boniface  arrogantly  proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  his 
see  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  called  upon 
Philip  to  acknowledge  this  and  submit.  Another  boll  re- 
newed the  prohibition  of  ecclesiastical  payments  to  the  lay 
authority,  and  a  third  was  addressed  to  the  prelates,  cathe* 
dral  chapters  and  doctors  of  the  universities,  citing  them  to 
attend  a  council  in  Rome  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  conduct  of  the  king.  This  daring  assump- 
tion of  authority  over  the  secular  administration,  and  the 
attempt  to  set  the  whole  hierarchy  in  revolt  against  their 
sovereign  was  a  fatal  error.  It  was  a  blow  struck  at  the 
national  independence,  laity  and  clergy  alike  felt  deeply 
offended,  and  Philip  and  his  counsellors,  accurately  sounding 
the  general  mind,  promptly  resolved  to  set  clearly  before  the 
people  the  Pope's  pretensions  and  their  consequences,  and 
appeal  to  the  national  patriotism.     He  published  a  summary 
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of  the  Greater  Boll,  and  caused  the  document  itself  to  be 
publicly  burnt  in  his  presence,  and  then  convoked  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  to  advise  and  aid  him  in  his  extremity. 
The  nobles,  and  the  burghers  of  the  towns  and  cities  now 
rising  into  notice  and  wealth,  promptly  responded  to  his  call, 
and  pledged  themselves  to  resist  the  unbridled  pretensions  of 
Rome,  and  maintain  inviolate  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
crown.  The  clergy,  embarrassed  by  their  spiritual  allegi- 
ance, tardily  assented  to  the  decision  of  the  lay  estates, 
requesting  at  the  same  time  permission  to  obey  the  papal 
summons  and  attend  the  council  at  Home.  They  further 
addressed  a  respectful  appeal  to  Boniface  protesting  against 
the  doctrines  he  had  enunciated,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
invasions  he  had  made  upon  their  special  and  distinctive 
liberties.  In  reply  to  this  protest,  the  Pope  sharply  rebuked 
them  for  their  cowardice  and  apostacy,  and  when  the  council 
assembled  he  issued  therefrom  another  bull,  Unam  Sanctam, 
wherein  the  powers  which  he  had  assumed,  and  would  not 
surrender,  were  fully  and  deliberately  defined.  The  Church, 
it  was  asserted,  had  one  body  and  one  head.  She  had  at  her 
command  two  swords — the  one  spiritual,  held  by  herself; 
the  other  temporal,  wielded  by  kings  and  soldiers,  with  the 
assent  and  by  the  sufferance  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  to  whom 
every  human  being  was  subject.  Belief  in  this  was  necessary 
to  salvation. 

Notwithstanding  the  royal  prohibition,  the  council  at 
Rome  was  attended  by  forty  five  French  bishops  and  abbots, 
mainly  from  Bretagne,  Burgundy  and  Languedoc,  where  the 
royal  authority  was  least  respected.  Philip  now  seized  and 
confiscated  the  property  of  these  prelates,  which  Boniface 
retaliated  by  the  excommunication  of  all  who  should  molest 
them,  or  any  one  proceeding  to  or  returning  from  Rome. 
The  king  then  renewed  his  prohibition,  and  a  second  time 
forbade  the  export  of  money  and  valuables.     So  the  quarrel 
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went  on,  taried  with  fruitless  overtures  for  reooneiliatioD. 
At  last  the  Pope  despatched  a  legate  with  an  nltimatam  eon- 
taining  twelve  demands,  requiring  Philip,  among  other 
matters,  to  revoke  his  ordinances  against  the  clergy,  relemee 
them  from  the  jarisdiction  of  the  temporal  courts  in  eivil 
actions,  and,  while  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  Pope  to 
dispose  of  all  the  benefices  in  the  kingdom,  to  declare  his 
own  inability  to  tonch  the  property  of  the  Church.  Fretieh 
arms  had  recently  sustained  a  disastrous  defeat  in  Flanders, 
at  the  battle  of  Conrtrai  (24th  March,  1802),  and  Philip 
returned  a  moderate  answer  to  these  demands,  conceding 
some,  but  distinctly  affirming  his  resolution  to  follow  the 
customs  of  the  realm  and  maintain  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  Gallican  Church. 

Under  the  impression  that  Philip  was  thoroughly 
humbled  by  the  reverse  in- Flanders,  Boniface  commanded 
his  legate  to  excommunicate  the  king,  and  all  who  supported 
or  countenanced  him.  But  papal  thunder  had  no  terror  far 
Philip  and  his  legal  advisers :  Peter  Flotte,  slain  in  the 
ditch  at  Courtrai,  had  told  the  pontiff  to  his  face  that  he 
cared  not  for  his  spiritual  power — it  was  only  nominal, 
while  that  of  the  king's  was  real.  Philip,  therefore,  stood 
unmoved ;  and,  supported  by  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  legists 
in  parliament  assembled,  he  caused  a  formal  indictment  to 
be  presented  in  which  the  Pope  was  accused  of  usurpaticn  of 
his  office,  and  of  being  guilty  of  many  abominable  crimes 
and  heresies.  These  grave  charges  he  demanded  should  be 
heard  in  a  General  Council ;  to  this  council  he  appealed  as 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Church,  and  forthwith  published 
his  appeal  throughout  France  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries; William  of  Nogaret,  a  fearless  and  unscrupafevB 
lawyer,  being  despatched  to  Rome  in  the  meantime  to  do 
whatever  was  necessary  to  secure  the  pontiff's  attendanoe* 
Not  a  single  churchman  uttered  a  word  of  remonstranee 
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against  these  unheard-of  pfroceedings.  Twenty-six  prelatea 
aotoally  signed  the  appeal ;  no  fewer  than  nine  cardinals  also 
ooncnrred  in  the  measure  ;  and  seven  hundred  cathedral  and 
oonventnal  bodies  in  France  alone  signified  their  approYal* 
It  was  impossible  that  a  man  of  such  a  fiery  temper  as 
Boniface  should  calmly  observe  this  defection  of  many  who 
had  hitherto  been  his  most  ardent  and  servile  partisans. 
Bepudiating  with  scorn  the  notion  that  the  saccessor  of  St. 
Peter  coald  be  arraigned  before  a  General  Council,  he 
forged  for  his  last  and  greatest  blow,  a  thunderbolt  hurling 
Philip  from  his  thronCi  and  blasting  his  kingdom  with  the 
curse  of  an  interdict.  This  threatening  missive  never  fell. 
Anticipating  tha  attack,  Philip  caused  Boniface  to  be  seized 
in  Anagni  by  a  band  of  the  Golonnas,  his  hereditsry  foes, 
who  treated  him  ignominiously  and  with  shameful  brutality. 
Indignant  at  the  outrage,  the  townsfolk,  with  whom  he  was 
a  fellow  citizen,  rescued  the  aged  pontiff,  and  conducted  him 
to  Bome.  Here,  however,  he  found  himself  once  more  in 
the  power  of  his  enemies.  This  fresh  mortification,  added 
to  the  indignities  and  barbarity  he  had  already  endured, 
was  more  than  his  spirit  and  enfeebled  frame  could  bear. 
He  fell  into  a  burning  fever ;  and  in  delirium  and  frenzy  he 
left  the  field  of  strife,  pursued  even  beyond  the  grave  by  his 
vindictive  foe,  who  sought  through  his  successor  to  damn  his 
memory  with  the  anathemas  of  the  Church. 

The  contest  which  thus  came  to  such  a  tragical  end  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  subjection  of  the  papacy.  Within 
a  few  months,  Philip  secured  the  election  of  a  pontiff  wholly 
devoted  to  his  interests.  Clement  V,  in  return  for  the 
honour  conferred  upon  him,  removed  his  court  to  Avignon, 
^ere  he  and  his  successors  continued  to  reside  during  the 
years  of  the  so-called  Babylonish  Captivity.  The  Church  of 
f  raaee  then  fell  a  prey  to  both  king  and  pope.  Each  gave 
the  other  license  to  make  free  use  of  its  property ;  the  king 
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extracting  his  tenths  wheneyer  his  need  required ;  the  pope 
demanding  his  annates  and  *  firstfruits  with  increasing 
rigour.  The  lower  clergy  especially  suffered  under  the 
hurden  of  these  exactions;  but  the  oppression  became 
almost  insupportable  during  the  years  of  the  Great  Schism. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Avignon  popes  being  then  con- 
fined to  France  and  a  few  smaller  countries^  the  pomp 
of  their  courts  and  their  retinue  of  cardinals  mainly 
depended  for  support  on  the  reyenues  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  The  intolerable  extortions  of  this  time,  together 
with  the  shameful  lives  of  these  reputed  successors  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  evils  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
whole  Christian  organisation,  at  length  excited  universBl 
alarm,  and  the  University  of  Paris,  the  recognised  organ  of 
public  opinion,  began  a  movement  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
Schism  by  an  appeal  to  a  general  Council. 

At  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  prelates  and  nobles, 
held  at  Paris  in  1896,  it  was  decided  to  call  upon  the  pope 
reigning  at  Avignon  to  resign.  A  royal  ordinance  confirmed 
this  decision,  and  the  French  clergy,  catching  at  an  oppor- 
tunity which  promised  the  restoration  of  their  ancient 
franchises,  withdrew  their  allegiance.  Their  expectation  wis 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  State  at  once  stepped  in  as 
the  only  supreme  authority,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
secular  tribunals  gained  those  advantages  over  the  spiritual 
courts  which  have  already  been  noticed;  the  parliaments 
widely  enlarged  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  sovereign  was  left 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  right  to  convoke  the 
national  councils  of  the  Church. 

Such  a  national  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Bourges,  by  Charles  yil,  in  1488,  amid  the  distractions  of 
the  English  occupation.  In  the  series  of  assemblies  at 
Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle,  by  which  the  Great  Papal 
Schism  was  at  last  terminated,  several  important  principles 
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had  been  enunciated  destrnctive  of  the  long  eBtablished 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.     The  Oallican  divines^ 
led  by  the  illustrious  Jean  Oerson,  Ghancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of 
these  principles.     Adhering  with  the  severest  orthodoxy  to 
Catholic  doctrine,  they  demonstrated  the  absolute  superiority 
of  General  Councils  and  their  canons  over  all  popes  and 
papal  rescripts,  and  they  showed  that  the  traditional  primacy 
of  St.  Peter  was  not  indispensable  to  the  existence  and 
authority  of  the  Church.      These  ideas  now  inspired  the 
assembled  hierarchy  at  Bourges;   and  they  were   further 
influenced  by  the  opinions  which  had  been  held  from  the 
days  of  Hincmar  respecting  those  peculiar  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  placed  the  national  church  in  distinctive  and 
almost  exclusive  independence  of  Rome.      The  new  Prag- 
matic Sanction  which  resulted  from  their  deliberations  gave 
the  force  of  law  to  these  principles  and  sentiments.      It 
declared  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Pope  to  convene 
a  General  Council  every  ten  years ;  and  that  the  sanction  of 
such  council  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  his  bulls  and 
decrees.      He   was  deprived  of   all  patronage    in    France 
except  in   a  few  specified  cases ;  reserves,  mandats,  *  pro- 
visions, and  all  other  devices  for  appropriating  benefices 
were  forbidden,   and    annates  and   firstfruits  condemned; 
while  such  impediments  were  placed  in  the  way  of  appeals 
that   papal    interference    in    this    respect  was    practically 
abolished.     In  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  elections,  the  new 
Sanction  enjoined  that  they  were  to  be  freely  made  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  canons  by  the  respective  chapters ;  but 
the  king  and  other  princes  might  occasionally  recommend  or 
request  the  promotion  of  persons  of  special  merit,  a  clause 
which,  in   effect,   took   away  the  freedom   granted.      The 
publication  of  this  unprecedented  vindication  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican   Church  caused  the    greatest  satisfaction 
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throaght  the  kiogdom;  but  at  Borne  it  was  severely  cea* 
snred,  with  threats  of  an  interdiot.  Charles  YII  deeland 
himself  equally  determined  to  uphold  the  law,  but  his  son, 
Lewis  XI,  partly  out  of  blind  hatred  of  his  father's  memoiji 
and  partly  to  gain  papal  support  for  the  House  of  Anjou  in 
Naples,  abrogated  the  decree,  and  allowed  all  the  hateful 
usurpations  of  Bome  to  be  resumed.  The  nobility  and 
clergy  stoutly  resented  this  renewal  of  aggression;  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  absolutely  declined  to  admit  the  kiniifs 
prohibitory  ordinance  in  the  records,  and  Lewis,  discovering 
that  the  hope  which  had  tempted  him  proved  to  be  ground- 
less, and  that  his  action  met  with  universal  reprobation, 
revoked  his  concession.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  thnB 
remained  on  the  statute  book,  but  its  provisions  were  new 
sufficiently  enforced,  although  the  secular  courts  and  the 
theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  formally  acknowledged  it  as  the 
foundation  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  France. 

This  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  oontinaed 
throughout  the  reign  of  Charles  YIII.  Lewis  XII,  drawn 
into  collision  with  Pope  Julius  11,  by  his  ambitious  enter- 
prises in  Italy,  then  took  a  decided  step.  He  republished 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  ordered  the  exclusion  from 
office  of  all  who  had  obtained  benefices  from  Rome  contrary 
to  its  provisions.  The  Gallican  clergy  warmly  supported 
their  sovereign  in  this  proceeding,  and  a  conflict  with  the 
Pope  began  which  the  fortunate  death  of  Julius  alone  pre- 
vented from  growing  into  a  formidable  schism.  Lea  X,  who 
succeeded,  adopted  a  more  conciliatory  policy.  In  an  inter- 
view with  Francis  I,  at  Bologna,  after  the  great  victory  at 
Marignano  which  gave  the  French  possession  of  Milan,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  king  a  concordat  which 
literally  sacrificed  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  to 
the  interests  of  her  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereigns.  Ever 
since  the  Council  of  Bourges,  the  French  kings  had  upheld 
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the  supremacy  of  general  councils,  and  asserted  a  right 
to  demand  their  convocation^  in  conformity  with  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  and  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle. 
These  claims  Francis  silently  abandoned  to  Leo,  and  by 
a  silence  equally  significant  restored  to .  him  the  right  to 
reimpose  the  odious  annates  and  firstfruits.     The  popes, 
on  their  side,  had  never  ceased  the  assertion  of  their  inde- 
feasible right  to  till  up  vacant  sees,  and  to  appoint  to  every 
other  ecclesiastical  dignity.     This  right  Leo  surrendered  to 
Francis,  reserving  only  a  formal  and  ine£fectual  veto,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  theoretical   supremacy.      Such  an 
iniquitous  measure  created  the  utmost  amazement  through- 
out France.      The  Parliament  of  Paris  stubbornly  refused  to 
give  it  legal  authority ;  the  University  vehemently  resisted  it 
almost  to  the  point  of  sedition.     But  the  despotic  power  of 
the  crown  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  in  1527  the  king, 
by  his  own  arbitrary  command,  deprived  parliament  of  all 
jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  transferred  it  to 
the  Council  of  State.     The  general  doctrines,  however,  on 
which  Galilean   "Liberties"  were  founded,  had  taken  too 
deep  a  root  to  be  easily  suppressed.     The  clergy  frequently 
urged  the  sovereigns  to  relinquish  the  privileges  they  had 
acquired  by  the  concordat ;  and  the  Council  of  Trent  would 
not  only  have  deprived  the  secular  ruler  of  his  control  over 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  but  restored  all  the  juris- 
diction and  immunities  of  the  clergy  as  they  had  existed  in 
the  most  sacerdotal  times.   The  same  Council  also  attempted 
to  infringe  QalUcan  "Liberties"  by  reserving  all  criminal 
causes  affecting  bishops  to  the  sole  cognisance  of  the  Pope, 
in  contravention  of  the  ancient  discipline  which  rendered 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  amenable  to  the  Metropolitan 
and  the  Provincial  Council.     All  these  and  other  decrees  of 
a  like  character  were  repelled   by  the  Parliament  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  at  variance  with  the  primitive  coun- 
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cils,  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  king  and  the  aothoriij 
of  his  edicts,  and  repugnant  to  the  liberties  and  immnnities 
of  the  National  Charch.  The  decrees  of  the  Coaneil  of 
Trent  were  consequently  rqected  in  France,  except  such  as 
were  not  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm. 
The  Papacy,  however,  supported  by  the  UltramontaneSi 
made  repeated  efforts  to  recover  its  lost  control.  But  French 
statesmen,  churchmen  as  many  of  them  were,  remained 
firm  in  their  maintenance  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
none  presented  a  more  determined  front  than  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  The  extortionate  pecuniary  demands  of  the 
Soman  Chancery  on  promotion  to  episcopal  sees,  the 
increasing  assessments  of  annates,  and  the  long  time  during 
which  sees  remained  vacant,  on  account  of  the  bishops- 
designate  being  unable  to  obtain  their  mandates  for  con- 
secration from  Home,  created  great  offence,  and  Biohelien  at 
one  time  threatened  to  annul  the  concordat  and  place  the 
Gallican  church  under  an  independent  patriarch.  Lewis  XIV 
was  also  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  Holy  See,  which 
had  a  very  important  result.  The  difference  arose  out  of  a 
declaration  issued  by  the  king,  affirming  that  the  Bight  of 
Regale  and  the  guardianship  of  the  temporalities  belonged 
to  him  in  aU  the  sees  of  his  kingdom,  except  a  few  in  the 
south,  where  feudalism  had  never  been  in  force ;  and  those 
bishops  whose  dioceses  had  hitherto  been  considered  exempt 
were  summoned  to  register  their  oaths  of  allegiance  at  once, 
in  order  to  save  their  temporalities.  Two  prelates  defied  the 
summons,  on  which  their  sees  wiere  declared  vacant,  and 
successors  nominated.  Innocent  XI  warmly  resented  this 
encroachment,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  barred  firom  all 
interference  by  the  Concordat  of  Bologna.  Lewis  then 
convened  a  National  Council  of  the  Clergy,  and  this 
assembly,  led  by  the  illustrious  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meanx, 
drew    up    a    "Declaration    concerning    the    Ecclesiastical 
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Power/'  which  has  been  always  appealed  to  as  the  clearest 
statement  of  Galilean  ''Liberties"  to  be  foand  in  the 
archives  of  the  Church.  This  famous  document  affirmed 
that  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church  was  exclu- 
sively spiritual,  and  that  kings  and  princes  are  not  subject  to 
any  ecclesiastical  power,  with  respect  to  their,  temporal 
government,  nor  can  their  subjects  be  released  from  the  duty 
of  obedience.  That  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  is 
subject  to  the  authority  of  Oene)ral  Councils.  That  the 
ancient  rules,  customs,  and  institutions  received  by  the 
realm  and  church  of  France  are  inviolable ;  and  that,  while 
the  Pope  has  the  principal  place  in  deciding  questions  of 
faith,  and  his  decrees  extend  to  all  churches,  his  judgment 
is  not  irreversible  until  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the 
Church.  The  Declaration  containing  these  Four  Articles 
was  issued  as  an  edict  by  royal  proclamation,  and  accepted 
by  the  Church  and  the  Universities.  The  Pope  judiciously 
refrained  from  passing  any  judgment  upon  it ;  but  he  mani- 
fested his  displeasure  in  refusing  to  institute  any  bishops 
nominated  by  the  king,  and  there  followed  a  renewal  of  the 
threat  of  Bichelieu  to  sever  all  connection  with  Rome.  The 
ITItramontanes  furiously  attacked  the  measure,  and  Bossuet, 
feeling  himself  responsible  for  it,  wrote  his  memorable 
Defence  (Defenaio  Declarationis  CUri  Oallicani).  In  this 
noblest  of  all  his  works,  he  reviewed  with  consummate 
talent,  and  in  a  calm  and  moderate  temper,  the  entire  history 
of  the  manifold  feuds  between  Popes,  Emperors,  and  Kings. 
He  showed  the  traditions  of  Councils,  examined  the  con- 
troversies which  arose  from  them,  and  appealed  to  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  the  schoolmen,  and  the  most 
iUustrious  doctors  of  the  Church.  The .  impression  he 
produced  upon  all  parties  was  profound — his  Defence 
was  felt  to  be  unanswerable ;  the  Vatican  dared  not 
censure  or  proscribe  the  work,   and  the  long  controversy 
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between  the  Gallican  Church  and  the  Papacy  came  to  an 
end. 

Such  was  the  final  stand  against  Rome  made  by  the 
clergy  of  France.  It  now  only  remains  in  conclusion  to 
show  briefly  how  the  undisputed  exercise  of  State  patronage 
affected  the  internal  welfare  of  the  Church.  One  article  of 
the  notorious  concordat  practically  asserted  that  royal  or 
noble  birth  was  in  itself,  apart  from  scholarship  or  pastoral 
fitness,  a  sufficient  passport  to  preferment.  The  Gallican 
hierarchy  throughout  their  history  had  been  essentially 
aristocratic,  and  this  article  intensified  their  character. 
Noble  and  royal  houses  appropriated  all  the  wealthiest 
offices ;  some  prelates  held  as  many  as  ten  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  at  once :  and  only  a  few  small  sees  here  and  there 
could  be  found  in  the  occupation  of  men  who,  by  some 
extraordinary  chance,  had  been  promoted  from  the  plebeian 
clergy.  The  Church,  in  short,  was  converted  into  a  great 
State  department  whose  treasury,  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  national  revenue,  constituted  an  almost  unlimited 
source  of  reward  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  Qualification 
for  the  sacred  office  was  considered  to  be  of  no  account  in 
these  State  promotions.  The  favourite  advanced  generally 
earned  his  reward  by  civil  or  military  services.  If  he 
had  a  wife,  or  was  reluctant  to  assume  the  clerical  office, 
he  could  delegate  his  duties  to  a  spiritual  person,  himself 
retaining  the  income.  Most  of  the  great  abbeys  were 
hold  in  this  way.  The  abbots  neither  observed  vows  nor 
presided  over  their  communities.  Their  duties  were  dis- 
charged by  the  prior,  who  held  his  office  at  their  pleasure, 
while  they  lived  abroad  in  the  world,  enjoying  their  high 
rank  and  ample  revenues.  A  remarkable  example  of  this 
system  of  State  patronage,  which  so  thoroughly  secularised 
the  higher  clergy,  is  that  of  the  Viscount  de  Bourdeille, 
Abbe  de  Brantome,   historian   and   biographer,   who  lived 
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during  the  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth  centuries,  in  the  reigns 
of  the  Angonldme  princes,  when  the  concordat  had  had  fall 
time  to  show  its  effects.  His  income  was  mainly  derived 
firora  the  abbey  which  had  been  granted  to  him  for  service  in 
the  field.  Leaving  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  his  titular 
abbot,  Brantome  spent  his  time  amidst  the  gaieties  and 
profligacy  of  the  court,  the  Memoirs  he  left  behind  showing 
an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  objectionable  character  of 
the  scenes  described.  This  bland  acceptance  of  royal  vices 
directly  resulted  from  a  system  which  brought  bishops  and 
high  dignitaries  to  the  court  in  quest  of  preferment  The 
total  indifference  which  princes  and  ministers  displayed  for 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  was  a  still  greater  evil. 
Pluralities  and  absenteeism  became  the  standing  reproach  of 
the  Gallican  Church,  so  much  so,  that  one  of  the  first 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  specially  directed  against 
it.  The  spirit  of  worldliness  and  disregard  of  duty  spread 
downward  from  cardinals  and  archbishops  to  the  most 
insignificant  curate,  and  the  germs  were  then  sown  of  that 
corruption  and  scarcely  concealed  infidelity  which  some 
regard  as  the  prime  cause  of  the  Bevolution.  A  much  more 
powerful  cause,  however,  lay  in  the  broad  and  impassable 
chasm  which  separated  the  parish  priests  from  the  princely 
hierarchy.  The  condition  of  the  country  curates  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  the  Gallican  Church  was  a  sad  and  hope- 
less one.  Taken  entirely  from  the  roturiers,  their  plebeian 
birth  perpetually  barred  them  from  promotion— feudal  arro- 
gance claiming  all  ecclesiastical  dignities  as  the  exclusive 
heritage  of  the  nobly  born.  These  unfortunate  men  were 
for  ages  tied  down  for  life  to  the  diocese  in  which  they  were 
ordained,  and  little  removed  in  social  rank  from  the  serfs  to 
whom  they  ministered  whatever  spiritual  comfort  and  edifica- 
tion lay  at  their  command.  In  the  representative  assemblies 
of  the  Church  they  had  no  voice  and  rarely  a  seat.     Their 
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revenaoBy  drawn  from  the  tithes,  were  mulcted  by  the  great 
tithe  owners,  who  gave  to  them  thereout  a  pittance  barely 
sufficient  for  decent  maintenance.  Eren  then  they  were  not 
free  from  plunder.  The  burden  of  taxation  authorised  by 
councils  where  they  had  no  adyocate,  or  by  pope  and  king, 
in  whose  eyes  they  were  of  mean  account,  fell  with  a 
grieyous  pressure  upon  them.  Thus  despised  and  oppressed 
by  brethren  who  felt  for  them  no  sympathy,  they  contracted 
in  the  long  duration  of  their  bondage,  feelings  of  the  deepest 
bitterness  and  distrust  of  their  superiors.  On  the  eve  of  the 
meeting  of  the  States  General  (May,  1789)  they  inundated 
Paris  with  their  lampoons  and  satires;  they  set  fortb 
their  grievances  and  the  selfishness  of  the  **  illustrioos 
do-nothings "  in  a  Petition  to  the  Throne.  The  e£fect  of 
all  this  upon  the  electors  was  so  great  that  when  the  Estates 
met,  their  elected  candidates  exceeded  those  of  the  higher 
clergy  by  nearly  two  to  one.  At  that  eventful  moment  the 
hierarchy  relaxed  none  of  their  haughty  reserve  and  over- 
bearing pride;  and  the  irritated  and  long  suffering  cor^s 
east  in  their  lot  with  the  Left,  and  identified  themselves  with 
the  Bevolution.  When  they  found  the  National  Assembly 
bent  upon  a  destructive  policy,  they  perceived  their  error, 
and  went  over  to  the  Bight.  It  was  then  too  late.  The 
doom  had  come ;  and  the  Ghillican  Church  was  swept  away 
with  the  Monarchy  which  had  done  so  much  to  ruin  it. 


Note. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the 
previous  paper  of  this  series,  I  desire  to  express  my  obliga- 
tions for  much  of  the  material  used  in  the  present  essay  to 
The  History  of  the  Church  of  France  from  the  Concordat 
of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution^  and  Tlie  Oallican  Church  and 
tlie  Revolution^  by  the  Rev.  W.  Henley  Jervis,  M.A. ;  the 
History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  by  Professor  Baird,  of 
New  York;  and  Sir  James  Stephen's  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  France, 
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fto.,  Sec.,  &e. 

I  PB0P08S  in  this  paper  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  8keteh 
of  the  inner  life,  aims  and  aspirations  of  more  than  three 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  onr  fellow-creatnres ;  the 
only  family  of  human  beings  who  can  claim  to  have  from  the 
remotest  ages  to  the  present  day,  kept  the  cradle  of  their 
race  and  themselves  in  an  unbroken  historical  continuity. 
The  Jews,  who  have  marvellously  retained  their  ethics  and 
racial  instincts  perhaps  longer  than  any  other  Caucasian 
race,  must  yield  to  the  Chinese  the  merit  of  having  pre- 
served both  their  territory  and  their  political  organisation 
intact. 
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I  am  not  entering  into  the  field  of  comparative  ethics, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  impress  anyone  with  the  idea  that  I  at  all 
disparage  our  western  ideal  of  civilisation.  I  only  ask  for  an 
impartial  and  philosophic  enquiry  as  to  the  claims  the 
Chinese  have  to  hold  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  who  have  contributed  their  share  to  wean  mankind 
from  a  state  of  primitive  savagery,  to  a  usefal  form  of  com- 
munal life. 

It  is  most  difficult  for  us,  perhaps  the  most  serious  task, 
for  the  philosophic  mind  to  free  itself  entirely  from  inherited 
prejudices.  I  remember  conversing  once  with  the  great 
Indian  reformer,  Ghunder  Sen,  a  man  of  transcendent  intel- 
lect, who  had  a  supreme  admiration  for  all  that  was  health- 
giving  in  our  European  customs  and  ethics,  yet  he  admitted 
to  me  that  he  himself  could  not  easily  overcome  his  inherited 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  flesh  meat. 

It  has  been  jestingly  observed,  that  if  the  pockets  of 
some  of  the  agnostics  of  Latin  countries  were  searched, 
possibly  an  Agnus  Dei  or  a  sacred  heart  might  be  found  on 
their  ring  of  charms. 

No  people  had  a  greater  prejudice  against  the  bearded 
strangers  (barbarians)  than  had  the  great  Boman  nation; 
yet  in  the  end  the  traditions  of  Bome  would  have  been  lost 
but  for  these  very  barbarians.  If  anyone  could  have  foretold 
that  the  Boman  people  would  in  later  years  adopt  the  poems 
of,  what  was  in  their  estimation,  the  barbarian  Jewish  king 
David,  as  sacred  hymns,  and  chant  and  re-chant  these  verses 
daily  in  all  the  Basilica  of  the  Eternal  City,  it  would  have 
seemed  as  ludicrous  then,  as  though  someone  to-day  were  to 
venture  to  predict  that  in  a  future  time,  some  Chinese  poet 
might  take  rank  with  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Byron. 

In  fact,  do  we  not  ourselves  associate  ideas  with  modes 
of  expression,  I  will  not  say  thought,  which  our  educated 
conscience  warns  us  are  erroneous?    For  instance,  we  asso* 
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ciate  a  German  band  with  a  wretched  out-of-tune  brazen 
performance,  whilst  we  at  the  same  time  know  that  Ger- 
many produces  some  of  the  most  tender  and  exquisite 
writers  of  harmony,  and  many  of  the  most  skilful  executants. 
Again,  an  Italian  organ-grinder  and  an  Italian  plaster-of- 
paris  image  man  revolt  our  artistic  instincts,  the  one  by  its 
machine-made  inartistic  harmony,  the  other  by  the  soulless 
lifeless  lump  of  dough  which  seems  to  burlesque  art;  and  yet 
Italy,  of  all  other  countries,  is  the  mother  of  much  that  is 
true  and  beautiful,  whether  in  the  domain  of  harmony,  the 
brush,  or  the  art  plastic.  It  is  just  because  both  Germany 
and  Italy  are  artistic  nations,  that  where  the  cup  is  full  to 
overflowing,  there  we  find,  as  a  rule,  the  froth  and  bubble  as 
well ;  and  we  are  apt  to  associate  the  froth  and  bubble  often- 
times with  the  generous  liquid  itself.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  those  Germans  and  Italians,  to  whom  none  of  their 
countrymen  would  fling  a  centime,  get  a  few  coppers  from 
the  country  folk  of  people  not  their  own.  Hence  so  many  of 
them  emigrate,  and  thus  give  a  false  impression  to  the 
uncultured,  untravelled,  and  unthinking  multitude*,  respect- 
ing the  character  of  the  masses  of  their  countrymen  at 
home. 

There  is  another  pitfall  from  which  we  have  to  be 
warned,  and  that  is  the  influence  of  the  unscientific  and 
superficial  chronicler.  For  instance,  the  foreign  professor, 
who  may  live  in  Soho,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester 
Square,  and  who  corresponds  with  some  continental  journal, 
professes  to  instruct  the  people  abroad  about  the  English 
nation,  whereas  he  hardly  knows  the  parish  of  St.  Giles. 
What  does  such  a  critic  as  this  know  of  our  sturdy  Lan- 
cashire men  and  their  busy  hives  of  commerce ;  our  York- 
shire centres  of  industry ;  the  charm  of  our  lake  district ; 
the  brawny  Highlander  and  his  wild  and  romantic  country ; 
our  beautiful  Devonshire  meads  and  their  gentle  yeomanry; 
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or  the  grimy  iron  puddler  of  Dudley  and  West  Bromwich;  yet 
^oh  writers  profess  to  instruct  aboat  England.  Yea  hvr% 
again,  the  foreign  Commission  Agents,  who  live  a  few  yeazs 
in  some  of  our  important  mannfactaring  centres.  They 
attend  their  lager  beer  houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, or  Bradford ;  they  go  occasionally  from  Friday  to 
Monday  perhaps  to  Brighton,  Southport,  Buxton,  or  their 
nearest  watering-place ;  they  remain  with  us  just  long 
enough  to  make  the  money  they  want ;  they  go  back  to  the 
Yaterland,  and  these  people  tell  you  they  know  all  about 
England  and  the  English;  nay,  how  many  native  bom 
Londoners  are  there  who  know  extremely  little  of  the  land  of 
their  birth.  So  that  before  presenting  to  you  a  few  examples 
of  the  ethics  and  poetry  of  the  Chinese  people,  I  venture  to 
entreat  you  to  divest  yourselves  of  any  possible  prejudice, 
which  I  regretfully  admit  exists  against  the  Chinese,  in  msDj 
English-speaking  countries,  in  the  same  degree  as  I  warn 
you  of  the  prejudice  which  clings  to  the  Italian  organ- 
grinder  and  the  German  brass  band.  I  wish  you  also  to 
take  cum  grano  $alU  the  opinions  of  many  Europeans  who 
happen  to  have  lived  a  few  years  in  the  Treaty  ports  of 
China,  who  have  possibly  associated  only  with  the  English 
**  set  '*  over  there,  and  have  become  saturated  with  our  pre- 
judices, going  to  China  only  to  make  money,  and  on  their 
return  venturing  to  tell  you  they  know  all  about  China 
and  the  Chinese.  Their  knowledge  perhaps  is  about  equal 
to,  or  possibly  slightly  less  than,  that  of  our  foreign  friend 
locatetl  in  St.  Giles,  who  presumes  to  be  a  popular  educator 
with  regard  to  Great  Britain. 

To  study  the  history  and  tendency  of  a  people,  wo  mast 
not  merely  visit  the  country  as  a  tourist  or  as  a  commercial 
adventurer,  but  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  deep  introspective 
view  into  their  literature,  religion,  laws,  ethics,  and  proverbs, 
as   well  as  to   their  political  and   social   organisation.    A 
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Oibbon,  or  a  Mommsen,  has  described  the  inner  life  of 
ancient  Rome  perhaps  better  than  a  local  Boman  quidnunc, 
who  may  have  been  in  the  flesh  in  the  Eternal  city  centuries 
ago.  These  historians  that  I  have  mentioned  have  seen  with 
their  brains  what  the  other  merely  thinks  he  sees  with  his 
eyes.  Of  course,  those  students  who  are  satisfied  without 
examination  that  they  are  only  dealing  with  the  **  heathen 
Chinee/'  are  no  better  than  the  prejudiced  Chinaman  of  the 
lower  orders,  who  calls  Europeans  barbarians  and  whiskey- 
drinking  devils.  These  persons  on  both  sides  do  not  count 
for  much  in  the  domain  of  philosophic  thought,  though, 
alas,  they  do  sometimes  influence  the  material  and  political 
relations  of  mankind  with  each  other,  and  oftentimes  pre- 
judice gains  a  temporary  victory.  A  child  may  not  like  the 
maltiplieation  table,  but  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  it  does 
iK>t  alter  the  fact  that  twice  two  are  four. 

Suppose  a  Chinese  author  quoting  the  opinion  of  an 
American  Ex-Consul  as  to  the  position  of  womanhood  in 
Germany,  the  so-called  typical  land  of  culture.  Now  this  is 
what  Ex-Consul  Mr.  Henry  Buffles  says  : — 

I  would  not  like  to  be  a  German  peasant  woman,  I  would  much 
prefer  to  be  a  German  horse,  for  German  horses  are  well  treated  and 
well  fed.  The  Germans  are  naturally  kind  to  all  dumb  animals. 
Women,  however,  receive  none  of  these  kind  attentions  and  eonaidera- 
tiona  at  the  hands  of  the  male  portion  of  the  community,  but  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  of  a  species  lower  than  the  brutes,  with  no  feel- 
ings and  no  souls.  Woman  is  made  to  perform  every  kind  of  degrading 
labour.  She  prepares  the  fields  for  planting,  she  drives  the  oxen  and 
hdkls  the  plough,  and  not  nnfrequently  she  takes  the  place  of  the  ox 
before  the  plough.  She  sows  the  seed  and  tills  the  soil,  she  shovels, 
she  hoes,  she  reaps,  she  gathers  the  harvest,  she  thrashes  the  grain 
and  caxries  it  to  the  mill,  she  grinds  it  at  the  mill,  she  markets  the 
products  of  her  small  strip  of  land  to  buy  bread  for  her  children  and 
beer  for  her  lord  and  master.  She  does  the  work  and  drudgery  in  the 
fiietories,  she  is  the  scavenger  for  cleaning  the  streets,  and  gathering 
efial  in  the  cities  and  highways  for  enriching  the  land.    She  does 
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everything  but  play  soldier  and  hang  about  beer  shops  and  drink  beer 
from  early  mom  until  late  at  night  like  the  (jerman  men,  and  the* 
occupations  would  be  assigned  to  her  provided  they  required  hard 
labour  or  drudgery  of  any  kind.  Yet  they  are  strong  and  robust,  tod 
perform  what  is  called  a  man's  labour.  While  at  work  in  the  fields, 
and  it  is  only  during  the  warm  months  of  the  year  that  they  can,  thej 
are  only  paid  ten  or  twelve  cents  for  a  day's  labour  of  twelve  boors 
(that  is  fivepence  or  sixpence  English  money). 

When  they  board  themselves  they  receive  from  20  to  28  or  80 
cents  a  day,  or  lOd.  to  Is.  3d.  English  sterling. 

Might  not  a  Chinese  critic  be  reasonably  expected  to 
deduce  from  this  opinion,  that  however  high  the  ideal  of 
woman  may  be  in  countries  holding  western  ethics,  in  actual 
practice  it  does  not  amount  to  much ;  and  might  not  such 
a  student  logically  retort,  when  we  point  flippantly  to  the 
practical  position  of  women  in  some  of  the  treaty  ports  of 
China,  that  we  ought  to  examine  what  the  ideal  position  of 
woman  is,  in  Chinese  religion  and  ethics,  before  we  assume 
that  the  Chinese  Chowbenter's  wife  is  the  ideal  of  Chinese 
womanhood. 

As  a  magistrate,  I  had  the  personal  experience  in  oar 
local  tribunal,  of  an  excellent  heroic  woman  who  nursed  and 
tended,  and  by  her  long  and  faithful  watching,  saved  the 
life  of  a  desperately  wounded  canal-boatman  with  whom  she 
lived  as  his  wife,  absolutely  refusing  the  earnest  appeal  of 
the  man  in  open  court  to  marry  with  legal  or  religious  form ; 
**  Nay,*'  said  she,  **  I  love  him,  and  he  is  a  good  man  and 
kind  to  me  now,  but  the  moment  I  am  his  wife  he  looks 
upon  me  as  his  property,  and  he'll  kick  me  like  the  rest  of 
them  do."  And  vice  versa,  how  many  women  are  there  that 
have  goaded  their  husbands  almost  to  the  verge  of  min, 
madness,  and  despair,  who  have  lost  all  their  womanhood, 
except,  perhaps,  as  the  poet  Heine  calls  it,  **  their  anatomi- 
cal virtue?"     Such    instances  as   these,  however,   are  the 
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exceptional  diseaseB  of  western  society,  but  not  the  ideal 
high  type  of  the  true  biblical  wife,  whom  the  royal  sacred 
writer  describes  as  more  precious  than  rubies.  There  is  a 
popular  Chinese  song  of  very  ancient  date,  seven  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  in  General  Tcheng  Ei  Tong's 
collection,  published  in  the  French  language,  I  give  you 
two  verses.  I  may  add  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
although  there  are  translations,  there  is  no  metrical  version 
in  the  English  language  of  the  ancient  Chinese  book  of 
verses-- more  of  which  anon. 

Little  Wifb. 

Outside  the  eastern  city  gate 

Are  many  damsels  fair  and  gay, 
Like  clouds  are  they  in  numbers  great, 

To  them  I  have  no  word  to  say. 
My  little  wife  in  robes  of  white 
For  me  is  my  heart's  sole  delight. 

Outside  the  ancient  city  towers 

Await  me  maidens,  sweet  and  gay, 
With  coloured  robes  and  gorgeous  flowers. 

They  tempt  me  from  my  mate  astray. 
But  little  wife  in  robes  of  white 
For  me  is  my  heart's  sole  delight. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  many  adverse  criticisms  of 
the  Chinese  people,  and  I  find  that  they  may  be  crystallised 
into  three  main  charges ;  firstly,  that  woman  does  not  hold 
as  high  a  social  position  as  in  European  and  western 
communities  generally;  secondly,  that  their  deterrent  and 
punitive  legislation  is  cruel ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  Chinese 
personal  habits  are  unsavoury,  that  their  abodes  are  un- 
cleanly, and  that  their  general  ideas  of  sanitation  are  either 
very  primitive  or  altogether  wanting.  The  prejudices  of 
Europeans  and  English-speaking  people  generally  have  been 
for  the  most  part  fostered  by  the  experiences  of  the  Treaty 
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ports,  and  of  Americana  and  Australians,  where  the  froth  of 
Chinese  emigration  has  overflown,  and  we  hear  mneh  of  tha 
nnsayoury  condition  of  the  Chinese  quarters  and  of  their  ctn* 
less  habits.  Let  me  remind  these  adverse  critics  of  what  in 
observant  foreigner  wrote  of  us  in  pre-reformation  dajfi. 
Erasmus  ascribes  the  frequent  plagues  in  England  to 
the  nastiness,  dirt,  and  slovenly  habits  of  the  peopk. 
**  The  floors,*'  said  he,  **  are  commonly  of  day,  strewed  with 
rushes,  under  which  lies  unmolested  an  ancient  collection  of 
beer,  grease,  fragments,  bones,  spittle,  excrement  of  dogB 
and  cats,  and  everything  that  is  nasty."  We  have,  bowever, 
improved  all  this  o£f  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  there  is  hope 
for  the  Chinese  likewise. 

I  venture  to  think  I  have  shown  that  in  sanitary  matters 
at  least,  China  is  what  we  were  in  former  generations.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  reply  of  many  Chinese  ladies  to  those 
who  adversely  criticise  their  social  position,  would  be  very 
much  like  the  reply  of  those  British  matrons  who  do  not 
care  to  help  their  sisters  to  obtain  political  equality  and 
complete  parliamentary  enfranchisement,  these  like  the 
others  say  *'  We  don't  want  to  vote,  we  prefer  to  retain  the 
sphere  we  now  occupy."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  monogamy  is 
the  legal  status  of  society  in  China.  There  is  a  recognised 
inferior  union,  similar  to  that  permitted  by  the  "first"  Code 
Napoleon  and  the  temporary  morgantic  alliances  of  the 
Oerman  aristocracy  known  as  "  standesherren,"  but  law  and 
Chinese  society  permits  only  one  wife.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Chinese  wife  is  a  legal  attorney  for  her  husband.  She  can 
give  a  receipt  for  him  and  take  delivery  or  accept  a  transftf 
for  him ;  she  can  veto  or  consent  to  the  marriage  of  her 
offspring,  and  she  can  endow  them  with  her  goods  withoot 
the  consent  of  her  husband.  In  fine,  woman's  position  in 
China  is  somewhat  the  Pauline  one,  but  hardly  as  low  as 
that  of  St.  Chrysostom.     Paul  says  in  1  Timothy  ii,  11,12, 
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"  Let  woman  learn  in  silence  with  all  sabjection,  bnt  I  suffer 
not  a  woman  to  teach  nor  to  nsnrp  authority  oyer  the  man, 
bat  to  be  in  silence ;  "  whilst  St.  Chrysostom  calls  woman 
"  a  necessary  evil,  a  natural  temptation,  a  desirable  calamity, 
a  domestic  peril,  a  deadly  fascination,  and  a  painted  ill." 
The  Fortnightly  Review,  in  its  issue  of  October,  1889,  has  a 
remarkable  article  on  the  position  of  women  in  Asia,  from 
^hich  I  extract  the  following : — 

No  one  ooold  for  a  moment  maintain  that  if  a  highly  organised 
specimen  of  the  western  women  were  picked  ont  there  could  be  found 
amongst  eastern  women  any  one  to  match  her  in  beanty,  grace,  purity, 
and  that  highly  specialised  sense  which  we  love  to  think  of  as  refined 
womanhood,  but  on  the  other  hand,  among  western  women  there  are 
many  whose  infamy  and  depravity  of  nature  it  would  be  as  equally  dif- 
ficult to  match  in  the  eastern  world.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal 
everywhere.  Development  cannot  proceed  apace  without  starting  at  the 
same  time  a  retrograde  course  of  degeneration.  If  the  ideal  aimed  at 
is  high  it  cannot  be  astonishing  that  the  majority  failed  to  come  any- 
where near  it,  and  many  fall  lower  than  if  they  had  no  ideal  at  all  to 
start  with.  The  easterns  are  content  with  the  mediocrity  and  material- 
ism of  this  earth,  their  tread  on  it  is  firm  and  sure,  and  whilst  failing  to 
produce  brilliant  results,  their  condition  of  morality  is  one  of  inherent 
stability.  We,  like  Icarus  of  old,  spnm  that  which  is  material  from 
beneath  our  feet,  and  attempt  to  rise  on  wings  of  our  own  making 
towards  the  ethereal  expanse.  May  heaven  grant  that  we  may  not, 
like  him,  come  crashing  lower  down  than  that  level  from  whence  we 
sprung,  and  with  disordered  minds  and  broken  up  institntions  find  our- 
selves wallowing  once  more  amidst  the  filth  of  primitive  savagery. — 
Horace  Victor. 

With  respect  to  punitive  and  repressive  legislation,  we  in 
England  should  be  the  last  to  throw  stones  upon  another 
people.  The  act  of  Henry  VIII,  22,  Cap.  12,  enacts  that  a 
sturdy  beggar  is  to  be  whipped  the  first  time ;  his  ears 
cropped  the  second ;  and  if  he  again  offend,  to  be  sent  to  the 
next  gaol  till  the  quarter  sessions,  there  to  be  indicted  for 
wandering,  loitering,  and  idleness,  and   if  convicted   shall 
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suffer  execntion  as  a  felon  and  an  enemy  to  the  common- 
wealth. W.  Heaton  in  his  work,  The  Three  Reform  of 
Parliament,  writes : — 

*'  Our  law  recognised  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  capital  offences. 
It  seems  at  first  that  there  can  scarcely  be  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  human  actions  worthy  of  even  the  mOdest  censure,  but  our  stem 
fathers  found  that  number  worthy  of  death.  If  a  man  injured  West- 
minster Bridge  he  was  hanged.  If  he  appeared  disguised  on  a  pablie 
road  he  was  hanged.  If  he  cut  down  young  trees ;  if  he  shot  at  rsb- 
bits ;  if  he  stole  property  yalued  at  five  shillings;  if  he  stole  aoything 
at  all  from  a  bleach  field :  if  he  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  extoit 
money ;  if  he  returned  prematurely  from  transportation ;  for  any  of 
these  ofifences  he  was  immediately  hanged.  In  1816  there  were  at  one 
time  68  persons  under  sentence  of  death,  one  of  these  was  a  child  ten 
years  of  age.    This  was  England  before  1880." 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  ethics  and  poetry  of  the 
Chinese  people,  and  having  disposed  of  some  of  the  negative 
aspects  of  this  great  Mongolian  family,  we  may  now  proceed 
to  examine  some  of  their  positive  institutions. 

The  pith  and  kernel  of  society  in  China  is  the  parity  of 
family  life  fmd  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  The  father,  the 
mother  and  the  offspring,  are  protected  in  all' their  legitimate 
rights  and  aspirations,  and  respect  for  ancestry  is  carried 
perhaps  to  extravagant  dimensions.  If  a  man  attains  a 
position  of  dignity,  not  only  is  he  ennobled,  bat  his  ancestor 
likewise.  There  are  few  hereditary  titles  in  China,  bat  those 
few  have  originally  been  ennobled  on  account  of  conspicaons 
merit.  As  in  Great  Britain,  the  title  descends  to  the  eldest 
son  only,  whilst  the  younger  sons  merge  with  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Promotion  to  high  office  is  attained  by  dint  of 
meritorious  conduct  and  high  culture.  Children  of  the 
humblest  parentage  have  been  appointed  viceroys  and  man- 
darins. Many  men  and  women  of  the  labouring  classes  pass 
through  a  life  of  privation  to  save  enough  to  educate  one 
exceptionally  clever  son.     In  the  event  of  this  lad  gaining  a 
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ehief  prise  in  the.  local  sohool,  which  the  government  provide 
everywhere  free  for  ''  elementary"  education,  the  parents  feel 
themselves  amply  rewarded  in  the  homage  paid  by  the 
village  or  the  district  to  the  saocessfdl  prize-winners.  These 
•youths  are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  a  deputation  who  wait 
upon  them,  they  are  crowned  with  flowers,  and  at  night  the 
streets  are  brilliantly  illuminated.  This  annual  prize  day 
forms  a  feature  in  Chinese  social  life.  Every  Chinese 
mother  looks  forward  with  hope  to  this  eventful  day,  for  to 
train  up  a  prize-crowned  son  is  to  raise  her  on  a  pedestal  of 
social  importance.  The  Chinese  cannot  well  understand  the 
English  or  American  system  of  ministerial  appointments, 
that  is  to  say,  choosing  a  banker  as  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  or  a  bookseller  for  the  position  of  Minister  of 
War,  or  a  briefless  barrister  to  be  appointed  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  Chinese  insist  upon  a  complete 
apprenticeship  and  step-by-step  training  for  government 
appointments.  They  remark  that  we  would  not  allow 
onr  coat  to  be  made  by  one  who  is  not  a  tailor,  nor  would 
we  have  our  boots  repaired  by  a  blacksmith.  ''Every 
occupation,"  say  they,  ''requires  apprenticeship  and  train- 
ing." They  taunt  English  and  Americans  with  baring 
beaven-bom  legislators  who  are  quite  ready  to  mend  a 
constitution,  but  who  would  not  attempt  to  repair  a  coat  or  a 
pair  of  boots.  The  riews  of  the  Chinese  Government  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Papacy,  whose  hierarchy  and 
priesthood  permit  no  layman  to  take  office  in  the  church 
proper. 

The  Government  of  China  is  strictly  paternal.  The 
Emperor  is  the  almost  infallible  ruler  of  his  empire,  just  as 
the  Pope  is  the  ruler  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Emperor 
delegates  his  power  to  viceroys,  mandarins,  magistrates,  and 
thence  to  the  lowest  functionary,  all  of  whom  can  be  sus- 
pended at  vrilL     Of  course  no  human  institution  exists  to 
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which  one  might  apply  the  term  perfection.  Necessarily  the 
exercise  of  so  much  absolnte  power  does  and  must  gife 
rise  to  instances  and  cases  of  injustice  and  peculation,  bnt 
these  cases  are  exceptional,  the  Chinese  people,  though 
a  peace-loving,  well-educated,  and  well-disposed  people, 
would  only  tolerate  their  ancient  system  providing  it 
brought  them  the  maximum  amount  of,  what  was  in  their 
estimation,  communal  comfort  with  the  smallest  discomfort, 
and  they  accept  their  form  of  goyemment  with  the  same 
contentment  as  a  believing  Catholic  does  that  of  his  church. 
The  United  States  of  America  exhibit  perhaps  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  Chinese  system,  and  are  certainly  not  free 
from  corruption  or  peculation.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
predict  whether  the  free  American  institutions  will  endue 
three  thousand  years  hence,  her  polity  haying  stood  the  test 
of  scarcely  more  than  a  century.  The  occurrence,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  of  two  senators  shooting  at  each  other,  one  being 
mortally  wounded,  does  not  look  like  political  perfection. 
Again,  several  Chinese  writers  have  pointed  out  that  if  they 
dared  believe  a  tithe  of  the  charges  which  each  political 
party  in  England  inveighs  against  the  other,  they  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  Great  Britain  is 
divided  into  two  governing  clans,  the  one  bloodthirsty 
ruffians,  the  other  incompetent  noodles. 

China  points  back  with  some  pardonable  pride  that  her 
system  has  endured  for  more  than  four  thousand  years. 
The  Marquis  Tseng  points  out,  in  his  epoch-making  article 
in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  entitled  "  China :  the  Sleep 
and  the  Awakening,"  that  his  country  has  become  rejuvenated 
and  quite  ready  to  hold  her  own  now  against  all  comers,  both 
physically,  intellectually,  and  commercially.  The  last  chance 
that  Europe  ever  had  of  making  China  subservient  to  her 
views,  as  with  Hindoosfcan,  was  when  the  allied  forces  of 
England  and  France  marched  through  the  country  and  took 
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pOfisesBion  of  the  capita!,  bnt  the  bnimng  of  the  Bummer 
palace  near  Pekin  effected  for  the  Chinese  people,  what  the 
Carthaginians  did  for  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
China,  the  Marqnis  observes,  is  now  wide  awake,  and  will 
hold  her  own  against  all  comers.  It  is  admitted  that  their 
araenal  at  Foo  Choo  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
they  now  tnm  oat  some  of  their  own  ironclads  and  Enipp 
breech-loading  gnns.  The  best  proof  of  their  re-awakening 
is  that  in  the  late  straggle  with  France,  oar  gallant  neigh- 
boors  came  off  decidedly  second  best,  and  showed  no 
symptoms  of  regret  when  England  hinted  a  friendly  sogges- 
tion  of  mediating. 

Beligion  tempers  the  paternal  goyemment  of  the  empire, 
and  to  a  great  extent  acts  as  a  protectiye  force  against 
injostice  of  all  kinds. 

Here  again  the  Mongolian  attitade  towards  religion  is 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  western  races.  The  Mongolian 
is  a  creature  deeply  imbaed  with  religioas  but  not 
theological  inflnences.  Man  seems  to  him  to  reqnire  two 
forms  of  sastenance,  physical  and  spiritual,  bat  towards 
both  he  accords  the  same  absolute  liberty  and  toleration. 
Just  as  if  a  human  being  chooses  to  liye  on  salt  fish 
and  mussels,  that  is  simply  his  own  affair.  A  Chinaman 
may  suggest  that  flesh  meat  and  rice  is  a  more  desirable 
food,  bnt  with  the  advice  he  is  content.  Neither  he,  nor  a 
European,  would  ever  subject  a  man  to  political  and  social 
disability,  or  persecute  him  because  he  chooses  to  eat 
potatoes  in  preference  to  tomatoes,  but  the  Chinaman  pro* 
eeeds  in  a  like  manner  in  his  attitude  towards  spiritual 
nourishment.  He  both  teaches  and  preaches,  but  he  declares 
every  human  being  free  to  adopt  his  own  special  method  of 
spiritual  sustenance.  The  government  holds  a  benevolent 
neutrality  towards  all,  and  only  interferes  if  any  form  of 
teaching  attempts  to  infringe  the  law  of  the  land.    This  was 
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ihe  eaase  of  the  crushing  of  the  Taeping  rebelKon,  The 
MahommedanB  of  that  province,  in  their  iconoclastic  seal, 
.began  to  demolish  the  shrines  and  altars  of  other  fciths. 
The  government  pnt  down  the  perpetrators,  not  as  followers 
of  Islam,  but  because  they  attempted  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Now,  that  the  Imperial  law  has  been  restored,  they  can  and 
do  worship  in  their  Mosques  with  all  freedom,  and  enjoy  the 
fullest  protection-  No  better  illustration  of  the  genial  effect 
of  this  universal  toleration  can  be  given,  than  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese  have  accomplished  what  no  other  power  or 
people  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do.  That  is,  they  have 
quietly  absorbed  their  Jewish  element.  The  Jews  of  Kai 
Fung  Foo,  who  have  been  located  there  from  pre-exilic 
times,  have  step  by  step  relinquished  their  time-honoured 
institutions,  and  they  are  virtually  indistinguishable  from 
the  rest  of  the  population  in  their  habits  and  general 
demeanour.  They  are  now  simply  a  community  of  Chinese 
monotheists ;  they  have  always  enjoyed  absolute  religions 
liberty  and  equality.  This  should  be  an  object  lesson  to 
many  so-called  civilised  European  communities. 

Religious  uniformity  does  not  exist  in  China.  There  are 
three  distinct  religious  groups,  besides  other  subsidiary 
forms,  namely :  the  religion  of  Confucius ;  the  religion  of 
Laotse;  and  the  religion  of  Fo,  or  Buddhism.  Gonfaeinfi 
lived  about  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
taught  high  ethical  principles,  and  above  all  obedient 
citizenship.  The  great  aphorism  of  Confucius,  **  Never  do 
anything  to  others  which  you  would  not  wish  others  to  do  to 
you,"  is  inscribed  on  almost  every  public  edifice  in  the 
empire.  Confucianism,  however,  seems  to  be  a  jreligion  void 
of  sentiment,  and  does  not  appeal  to  ihe  heart  and  sympathy 
of  the  poor  and  8u£fering. 

The  reUgion  of  Laotse,  equally  ancient,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  original  inception,  as  at  present  practised  is 
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anthropomorphism  pure  and  simple  in  its  omdest  form.  It 
embraced  some  of  the  elements  of  Confocianism,  a&d,  later 
on,  absorbed  Bnddhism,  and  possesses  a  well-disoiplined 
priesthood,  who  appeal  to  the  snperstition  of  the  ignorant 
classes,  and  attract  converts  by  appealing  to  the  latent  after* 
death  terrors  of  the  nncnltnred  masses,  this  being  entirely 
foreign  to  the  teaching  of  the  Baddha.  The  priests  of 
Laotse  decorate  their  altars  with  flowers,  light  up  innumer- 
able candles,  have  paintings  and  statues  of  their  holy  saints. 
Their  priests  wear  gorgeous  vestments;  they  bum  incense 
during  the  service ;  they  mediate  for  pardon  of  sins ;  they 
encourage  the  adoration  of  relics ;  they  receive  large  fees  for 
repeating  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  departed ; 
and,  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their  religious  pro«- 
fession,  they  generally  adopt  celibacy.  The  religion  of 
Laotse  furthermore  owes  some  success  to  the  hold  it  has 
upon  the  women  of  China,  and  indirectly  through  them  upon 
their  husbands  and  children.  Woman  is  flattered  by  the 
worship  of  a  queen  of  heaven,  which  has  no  place  in  real 
Buddhism  or  in  the  Confucian  system.  The  godhead  is 
decidedly  more  personal  in  the  Laotse  worship  than  in  either 
of  the  other  forms  of  religion.  Thus  the  unlettered  classes 
flock  to  the  altars  and  shrines  of  Laotse.  Moreover,  the 
priests  of  Laotse  make  it  a  point  never  to  argue  as  do  the 
priests  of  Buddha  or  the  preachers  of  the  Confucian  doctrine^ 
They  simply  practise  imposing  functions,  and  ask  blind 
obedience  from  their  followers. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  middle  classes,  the  landowners, 
agriculturists,  and  skilled  operatives,  are  followers  of  the 
religion  of  Fo,  or  Buddhism.  The  great  teacher  Buddha  has 
won  the  affection  and  heart  of  the  thinking  portion  of  the 
Chinese  people.  Unlike  Confucius  who  appeals  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  Laotse  to  unknown  terrors  of  an  after,  life,  the 
Buddha  is  loved  and  venerated  for  his  own  sake.    His  life 
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q)eaks  more  eloquently  to  them  than  the  Bhamma-pada 
itself.  His  followers  see  in  the  life  of  their  teacher,  a  prinoe 
bom  to  succeed  to  a  kingdom,  norsed  in  the  lap  of  e^ery 
Inxnry,  with  palaces,  equipages,  and  all  earthly  pleasoies, 
married  to  a  beautiful  wife,  and  father  to  a  promising  child; 
yet  the  prince  gives  up  all  for  his  unbounded  Ioto  of  man- 
kind. He  quits  in  the  dead  of  night  his  past  glories,  he 
kisses  his  wife  during  her  sleep,  blesses  his  child,  leaTdB 
them  in  possession  of  all  his  fortune,  do£fs  his  royal  apparel, 
assumes  the  cotton  shirt  of  a  mendicant,  and  wanders  penni- 
less into  the  jungle  to  consider  in  solitude  what  are  the  real 
aims  and  objects  of  life.  After  a  period  of  hunger  and  a 
long  probation  of  poverty,  he  preaches  a  doctrine  of  uniTersal 
brotherhood,  abolition  of  caste  regardless  of  colour  or  privi- 
lege, elevation  of  woman  to  equal  social  rank  with  man, 
kindness  to  animals,  care  and  tenderness  in  the  treatment  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  honour  of  honest  poverty,  the  danger 
of  wealth,  the  forgiveness  of  wrong,  patience  under  tribola- 
tion,  and  love  for  their  enemies.  Buddha  says,  "A  man 
who  foolishly  does  me  wrong  I  will  return  to  him  the  pro- 
tection of  my  ungrudging  love,  the  more  evil  comes  from 
him,  the  more  good  shall  go  from  me." 

Forsaken  by  his  own  immediate  race,  repelled  by  all  his 
ancient  friends,  except  his  wife  and  child, — ^the  princess 
becoming  a  nun,  and  his  son  an  apostle, — Buddha  goes  forth 
among  strangers,  among  the  poorest  and  lowliiest,  teaches, 
consoles,  and  comforts ;  he  dies  in  his  eightieth  year  calmly, 
surrounded  by  his  followers,  exclaiming,  *' Children,  work 
out  your  own  salvation.*'  There  exists  in  all  Mongolian 
countries  a  deep  popular  love  and  veneration  for  Gautama 
the  Buddha;  to  follow  the  Buddha  is  their  watchword, to 
live  and  die  as  the  Buddha  did  is  their  ideal.  The  priest- 
hood of  «Laotse,  feeling  how  widespread  was  the  appreciation 
of  Buddha>  quietly  absorbed  his  personage  in  their  cult,  and 
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have  made  the  Buddha  the  snpreme  head  of  their  countless 
saints,  though  their  practices  and  teachings  are  altogether 
foreign  to  his  teachings.  The  ignorant  followers  of  Laotse 
quietly  worship  Buddha  as  one  of  their  many  gods,  without 
any  investigation,  merely  by  the  awe  inspired  by  their  priest- 
hood. 

We  may  thus  classify  the  members  of  the  three  principal 
religious  systems  of  China.  The  doctrine  of  Confucius  is 
followed  by  the  upper  and  ruling  classes ;  the  vast  majority  of 
the  middle  and  respectable  wage-earning  classes  follow  the 
cult  of  Buddha ;  whilst  the  lowest  and  ignorant  worship  at 
the  shrines  and  altars  of  Laotse.  So  eclectic,  however,  are 
the  Mongolians  that  they  each  and  all  pay  respect  to  one 
another's  feast  days,  and  followers  of  Confucius  make 
obeisance  to  the  shrine  of  Buddha,  whilst  the  Buddhist 
looks  upon  Confucius  as  a  wise  father  and  a  great  teacher. 
Laotse  quietly  embraces  them  both. 

In  the  political  arrangements  of  the  Mongolian  world, 
however  high  the  ethics  and  the  beautiful  life  of  Buddha  are 
held  up  as  the  ideal,  it  is  really  the  law  of  Confucius  that 
keeps  their  social  fabric  intact.  Buddha's  contempt  for 
wealth,  his  purely  spiritual  aims,  his  preference  for  celibacy 
as  the  highest  state  of  human  perfection,  his  toleration  of 
the  married  state  only  as  a  concession  to  human  weakness, 
his  constant  reiteration  that  life  is  merely  a  preparation  for 
a  blissful  Nirvana,  have  won  the  adoration  of  the  Mongolian 
masses;  but  the  Chinese  people  being  somewhat  canny, 
hardheaded,  and  fond  of  accumulating  wealth,  are  really 
guided  in  mundane  a£fairs  by  the  teachings  of  Confucius, 
whose  practical  insight  into  the  exigencies  of  real  life,  so 
evident  in  all  his  laws,  constitutes  even  for  the  Buddhist, 
although  he  is  loth  to  admit  it,  the  linchpin  of  his  social  and 
political  organisation.  Whilst  Buddha  for  instance  places 
woman  on  an  absolute  equality  with  man,  Confucius  takes 
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the  Paulinei  view  of  womanhood^  and  the  Chinese  of  eveiy 
section  of  society  follow  the  latter  rather  than  the  former. 

I  onght  to  mention  that  Mahommedanism  does  form  a 
considerable  section  of  the  population  in  the  border  pro- 
vinces, and  it  must  be  admitted  is  making  marked  progtem. 
Teachers  of  Islam  and  the  Jesuit  brothers  are  the  two  exotic 
missionaries  who  make  some  headway  among  the  followers 
of  Laotse,  both  by  appealing  to  the  fleshly  instincts  of  the 
Laotse  belicYers.  The  Mahommedan  induces  him  to  enter 
his  fold  by  the  promises  of  a  carnal  Paradise,  wMtst  the 
Jesuits  inspire  fear  of  a  carnal  infernal  region  and  never- 
ending  carnal  torments  ^  The  Chinese  followers  of  Islam  ire 
known  for  their  sobriety,  and  general  frugality. 

An  eminent  Chinese  official  expressed  to  me,  that  the 
cultured  classes  have  great  admiration  for  our  Bible  and  its 
ethics,  but,  he  observed,  the  books  contain  the  traditions  of 
the  people  of  Palestine  who  knew  nothing  about  the  Chinese 
or  their  history.  He  further  stated  that  they  had  no  antagon- 
ism whatsoever  to  what  he  termed  the  **  folk-lore'*  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments,  but  he  maintained  it  only  con- 
cerns those  who  derive  their  religious  aspirations  from  the 
soil  of  Palestine.  The  Chinese  treat  our  biblical  history  as 
a  work  of  great  literary  value,  and  respect  it  accordingly, 
just  as  we  do  the  ethics  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

An  extract  from  the  Buddhist  catechism,  approved  and 
recommended  for  use  in  the  Buddhist  schools  by  H. 
Sungamala  There,  High  Priest  of  Sripada  and  Oalle,  and 
head  of  the  Widyodaya  College  at  Colombo,  may  not  be 
without  interest : — 

Q.    Of  what  religion  are  you  ? 
A.    The  Buddhist. 
Q.    What  is  a  Buddhist  ? 

A,  One  who  professes  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Lord  Buddha  aad 
accepts  his  doctrine. 
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Q.    Was  Baddha  a  god  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.    Was  he  a  man  ? 

^.  In  form  a  man,  but  internally  not  like  other  men»that  is  to 
say  in  moral  and  mental  qualities  he  excelled  all  other  men  of  his  own 
or  snbseqnent  times. 

0.    Was  Bnddha  his  name  ? 

A.    No ;  it  is  the  name  of  a  condition  or  state  of  mind. 

Q.    What  is  its  meaning? 

A.    Enlightened,  or  he  who  has  the  perfect  wisdom. 

Q.    Did  he  become  Buddha  in  his  splendid  palaces  ? 

A.    He  left  all  and  went  alone  into  the  jangle. 

Q.    Why  did  he  do  this? 

A,  To  discover  the  cause  of  our  sufferings  and  the  way  to  escape 
from  them. 

Q.    Was  it  not  selfishness  that  made  him  do  this  ? 

A.  No :  it  was  boundless  love  for  all  beings  that  made  him  sacri- 
fice himself  for  their  good. 

Q,    What  did  ho  sacrifice  ? 

A.  His  beautiful  palaces,  his  riches,  his  luxuries,  his  pleasures, 
his  soft  beds,  his  fine  dresses,  his  rich  food,  his  kingdom,  he  even  left 
his  beloved  wife  and  his  only  son. 

Q.    Did  any  other  man  ever  sacrifice  so  much  for  our  sake? 

A.  Not  one.  That  is  why  Buddhists  so  love  him,  and  why  good 
Buddhists  try  to  be  like  him. 

Q,    How  old  was  Buddha  when  he  left  his  royal  condition? 

A.    Twenty-nine  years. 

The  proverbs  and  maxims  of  the  Chinese,  like  those  of 
most  nations,  are  perhaps  the  truest  reflection  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  community,  for  were  an  epigram  not  like  a  mirror 
wherein  people  at  once  recognise  themselves  the  phrase 
would  not  survive  the  author,  perhaps  not  the  day  of  its 
utterance.  Such  accepted  English  epigrams  as  "  Much  cry 
and  little  wool,"  "  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  **  One  half- 
penny worth  of  bread  to  the  intolerable  amount  of  sack," 
'*  Look  before  you  leap,"  etc.,  are  current  phrases  in  English 
speaking    communities,    as    the    French    would   say    hors 
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de  disctusion,  hence  beyond  criticism.  Let  ns  now  obaeire 
how  the  Chinese  express  themselyes  in  their  aphorisms; 
for  instance,  we  say  ^' Happy  as  a  king*'  or  ''Happy 
as  a  bird,*'  whilst  they  haye  it  ''  Happy  as  a  fish  in  the 
water/'  a  fish  really  requiring  nothing  bat  peace  and 
tranquility,  all  his  natoral  requirements  being  prorided. 
We  say  ''  Union  is  strength,"  the  Chinese  express  it  **  One 
single  bamboo  does  not  make  a  raft."  Our  aphorism  "  The 
spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,"  the  Chinese  express 
**  One  is  more  or  less  willing,  the  other  more  or  less  weak." 
With  the  Mongolian  the  more  or  less  comes  in.  We  sat 
*'  Carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,"  they  observe  **  He  is  like  a 
blind  man  climbing  up  a  mountain  to  admire  the  view."  Our 
''  Penny  sayed  is  a  penny  earned,"  is  in  China  ''  A  daily 
income  is  better  than  a  fortune."  We  say  ''The  walls 
have  ears,"  they  observe  "  Don't  speak  in  the  street,  there 
are  ears  under  the  flagstones."  For  our  remark  of  "  A  pill 
to  cure  an  earthquake,"  they  have  "  Like  the  clown  who 
casts  a  net  to  catch  a  hurricane."  I  should  observe  that 
many  of  these  sayings  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Confacius.  He  credits  them  at  his  period  with  an  antiquity 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  so  that  many  of  the 
maxims  I  have  quoted  date  back  to  more  than  four  thousand 
years  ago.  One  proverb  deserves  special  notice  which 
declares  the  brotherhood  of  mankind.  "In  every  human 
form  you  see  your  kindred  and  your  brother."  The  charge 
of  exolusiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Mongolian  is  decidedly 
more  political  than  ethical.  Our  biblical  proverb  "  Can  a 
leopard  change  his  spots  or  an  Ethiopian  his  skin  ?  "  with 
them  reads  "Imperial  dynasties  may  change,  but  human 
nature  never."  The  reverse  of  our  thoroughly  English 
saying  "  Take  care  of  yourself"  is  rendered  by  the  Chinese 
"Warmth  for  all  and  cold  for  yourself."  Our  proverb 
"  Heaven  provides  for  all,"  they  have  "  Every  blade  of  grass 
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has  its  drop  of  dew/'  **  When  the  water  gets  low  the  fish 
begin  to  show/'  is  somewhat  like  oar  saying  of  ''Rats  desert- 
ing a  sinking  ship.*'  The  life  of  a  miser  they  describe  as  a 
man  who  falls  in  the  sea  and  grasps  the  foam.  That  ancient 
institution  of  the  mother-in-law  is  not  forgotten  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  They  obsenre  **  The  glances  of  a  mother- 
in-law  are  like  the  skies  in  early  spring,  veiy  unreliable." 
Again,  **  An  ngly  woman  may  satisfy  her  husband,  but  she 
cannot  conceal  her  ugliness  from  the  critical  riew  of  her 
mother-in-law." 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  quote  a  few  Chinese  proverbs 
without  comment : — 

''Life  has  its  destiny,  but  fortune  depends  upon  Providenoe.** 
"  Althongh  the  sea  ia  immense  yet  oftentimes  vessels  meet.'* 
*'  It  is  easy  to  make  money,  bat  not  bo  easy  to  retain  it." 
"  Pore  gold  is  not  afraid  of  the  fire." 
**  An  old  bee  will  never  touch  a  withered  flower." 
*'  A  dotard's  life  is  like  the  flicker  of  a  candle  in  the  wind." 
*'  Endow  not  a  son-in-law  with  overmuch  money ;  if  thy  daughter 
is  ill-treated  she  may  return  to  thee,  but  if  thy  silver  taels  are  ill- 
treated,  they  will  never  find  their  way  home  to  thee.*' 

*'  No  matter  how  high  a  tree  may  grow,  yet  the  leaves  £Edl  to  the 
ground." 

"  A  tree  planted  haphazard  on  the  roadside  often  gives  a  welcome 
shelter." 

**To  understand  the  sufferings  of  others  you  must  have  suffered 
yourself." 

'*  The  hurricane  has  no  chance  against  a  well-rooted  tree." 
"  A  mandarin  can  easily  equip  a  thousand  soldiers,  but  he  finds  it 
a  harder  task  to  provide  a  single  general." 

'*  We  should  seek  new  apparel  and  old  men." 
*'  When  Heaven  creates  a  mouth  the  food  is  created  to  fill  it ;  just 
as  every  blade  of  grass  has  got  its  little  root." 

*'  Sweet  is  the  great  metropolis,  but  sweeter  still  is  my  dear  little 
village." 

"A  fjidthful  man  cannot  be  faithless  even  under  fear  of  death." 
*'0f  three  familiarities  observe  two  and  avoid  one:  retain  the 
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resgecUni  fiuniliarity  like  mandarin  to  numidarih ;  also  the  >flectiamte 
familiaiitj  like  brother  to  brother;  bat  avoid  the  insolent  £amiliMiity 
that  is  like  the  iU-bred  man  whom  your  fsither  aocept»  lor  s  son- 
in-law." 

*«  Mankind  are  not  all  good  nor  are  all  flowers  beantiM.'* 
"  Do  not  be  a  slave  to  yonr  children,  they  will  find  out  their  own 
path  to  happiness  when  they  grow  up." 

^'  True  charity  is  to  send  fiiel  to  the  suffering  in  oold  weather,  not 
in  making  presents  to  those  who  are  rich.'* 

"  Train  your  child  to  help  you  when  you  are  old,  just  as  you  fill » 
money-box  to  make  use  of  it  when  you  are  in  want  *'   . 

"  First  listen  to  the  speech  and  then  give  your  judgment** 
"  The  gates  of  the  law  are  always  open,  but  those  who  have  rights 
only  and  no  money  had  better  keep  away." 
"  A  dead  man  has  empty  hands.*' 

*•  An  evil  act  is  an  evil  act,  and,  however  cleverly  done,  is  snie  to 
be  found  out." 

"Charity  that  is  done  for  the  sake  of  notoriety  is  not  worth 
much." 

"  If  you  think  there  is  no  power  in  Heaven  look  at  the  lightning.** 
(This  U  a  LaoUe proverb.) 

'*  A  good  bottle  of  wine  oftentime  elicits  frank  thoughts.*' 
**  Shame  passes  away  but  debts  remain." 

"  To  any  one  in  a  desperate  hurry  even  his  race  horse  seems  to 
stand  stili.*' 

"  Through  the  chink  of  a  door  a  human  being  looks  very  small" 
**  The  hammer  strikes  the  axe,  and  the  axe  strikes  the  wood.** 
**  A  near  neighbour  is  better  than  a  distant  relative.'* 
"  A  beggar  does  not  succeed  in  climbing  up  a  rotten  bough  '* 
" Take  your  own  advice  first  and  consult  others  afterwards" 
**  Many  a  soft  speech  conceals  a  vindictive  mind." 
"  Ten  rush-lights  are  not  worth  a  single  lamp." 
"  A  man  often  shows  his  manhood  after  a  long  walk  of  sorrow." 
*'  A  clear  conscience  is  better  than  a  candle,  for  with  the  fonner 
you  can  walk  in  the  dark.*' 

*'  Jewels  are  seen  at  best  when  well  set" 

"  A  flower  shows  up  better  when  it  peeps  through  green  leaves." 
"  To  correct  your  neighbour  is  like  attempting  to  cure  leprosy." 
'*  A  stupid  husband  is  afraid  of  his  wife,  a  wise  woman  obeys  her 
husband.** 
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**  One  switch  for  a  good  hone ;  one  word  for  a  wise  man." 

*'  If  men  would  only  criticise  themselves  as  they  do  others  and 

exercise  the  same  charity  for  others  as  they  have  for  themselves." 

fThii  is  a  BuddhUt  prawerbj 

*'  It  is  not  the  use  of  wine  that  makes  the  drunkard  hut  the  abuse 

ofitr 

*'  When  men  are  well-to-do  they  rarely  bum  incense,  but  the 

moment  they  are  in  trouble  they  fall  at  the  feet  of  Buddha.*' 

"  The  failings  of  the  great  are  as  a  rule  exaggerated  by  the  small." 
"Talent  is  like  the  muscle,  the  more  you  train  it  the  more  it 

develops.'* 

**  The  mistake  of  the  moment  is  oftentimes  the  sorrow  of  a  life- 
time." 

"  The  anguish  caused  by  envy  is  like  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  eye.*' 
''A  wise  man  adapts  himself  to  circumstances  just  like  water 

takes  the  shape  of  the  bowl  that  contains  it." 

The  Iliad  of  the  Chinese  is  the  Book  of  Verses,  and 
consists  of  a  series  of  ballads,  lyrics,  and  odes.  They  were 
first  collected  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Honti,  about 
seven  oentories  before  the  Christian  era.  They  were  subse- 
quently edited  by  Confucius.  The  poem  of  the  '' Little 
Wife  "  is  in  this  collection.  A  short  ballad  of  this  period  is 
called  the  "  Young  Recruit."  * 

*I  ought  to  explain  that  X  have  been  obliged  to  paraphrase  rather  than 
litetally  translate  the  poetio  effusions  of  the  Ohinese  bards. 

What  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  says  of  Japanese  poetry  holds  good  for  the 
Mongolian  on  the  mainland.  I  extract  the  following  from  a  letter  written 
by  the  author  of  the  Light  ofAHa,  dated  Tmai-oho,  Jan.  SOth,  1890  :— 

*' Where  they  will  complete  a  thing,  nothing  can  be  completer;  the 
mieroseope  itself  oould  find  no  flaw  in  the  patient,  faithful  artiole  turned 
oat.  When,  again,  they  merely  desire  to  arouse  the  imagination,  one 
sweep  of  the  brush,  one  turn  of  the  dexterous  wrist,  and  they  have  indi- 
cated twenty  leagues  of  blue  distanee,  or  limned  a  bird's  wing  in  the  very 
sot  of  beating.  This  latter  manner  also  ehsraoterises  their  national 
poetry.  Bear  with  one  little  scrap  of  it,  in  order  to  realise  how  the 
Japsnese  Muse  ean  trust  the  qulok  fancies  of  her  children  in  the  domain  of 
song.  A  Japanese  girl,  going  to  her  well  in  the  morning,  finds  that  a 
^onrolvalua  during,  the  night  has  twined  its  crimson  and  purple  bella  and 
green  tendrils  round  the  pail.  It  is  too  beautifnl  to  disturb  1  She  abandons 
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Thb  Youkg  Rbcbuit. 
I  dimb  the  bleak  and  arid  peak, 
And  ^ance  towards  home  that's  far,  yet  nigh ; 
Methinks  I  hear  dear  fiither  speak, 
Methinks  I  hear  dear  fsither  sigh. 
My  lad  is  for  a  soldier  gone. 
He  marches  all  the  daj  and  night; 
Mj  son  is  brsTe,  hell  yet  come  home, 
HeU  perish  not  in  deadly  fight. 

I  climb  the  green  and  verdant  hiU, 
And  look  tow'rds  mother's  holy  ground; 
Methinks  her  Yoioe  is  with  me  still, 
Methinks  I  hear  its  gentle  soond. 
**  My  yoongest  boy's  a-fighting  gone. 
No  sleep  by  night,  nor  rest  by  day; 
My  lad  is  kind«  hell  fain  eome  home. 
His  bones  escape  the  deadly  fray." 

the  boekei  to  the  frsgiant  invader,  and  goes  next  door  to  fill  b« 
domestie  utensils.  Out  of  this  simple  ineident  comes  a  f  smooa  ioi«  tee 
in  three  lines  and  five  wnds.    These  ate : — 


Tsmbe  toiarele 
Moiai  midsB. 
The  Utend  translation  of  which  is— 

OonvolTQlils 


I  booow  water. 
And  emy  Japanese  ear  nndeiBtaiids,  and  ewy  Japanese  mind  mn  Mgbk 
in,  the  pbolopcsphie  hnnkj  with  which  the  somm  and  the  thooc^t  are  tbsi 
flashed,  as  it  wan,  into  the  mmda  and  into  the  heart.  But,  to  aoav^ 
these  to  a  Western  ear  and  imdeistanding,  it  wooU  be  needfol  to  aiftn^ 
the  Jspaneee  poem  into  at  least  as  many  woids  as  the  iollowittg>- 

The  *MQnlng-iJkiiy> 

Her  leaves  and  bells  has  boasi 

My  boekct-handle  immd. 

I  eoQld  not  bnak  the  bands 

Of  those  soft  hands. 

The  bodnt  and  the  w^  to  bar  I  left; 

Lend  me  aosse  water,  lor  I  cobm  berafl. 
And  ao  mast  all  the  finer  and  sobUer  specimaBS  of  J^waese  ait-catii^ 
as  weU  as  inside  its  cbssMal  poetaiy^-be,  ss  it  wen,  tnoMlslad  m^ 
expanded  for  the  general  We 
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I  climb  the  tnow-elad  mountain  high, 
A£ur  lies  elder  brother^e  eot; 
Methinks  I  hear  him  gently  say, 
"Alaok»  my  younger  brother's  lot, 
To  herd  with  fighting  men  andrade» 
To  strive  with  ruffians  night  and  day ; 
But  brother  's  bold,  he'll  brave  the  feud, 
Hell  live  to  win  a  hero's  fight." 

Alihongh  this  poem  is  pre-Gonfneian  and  of  remote 
antiqoity,  we  have  vividly  brought  before  us  love  of  home, 
affection  of  child  towards  parent,  respect  for  an  elder  brother, 
and  a  decided  preference  for  peaceful  village  life,  rather  than 
the  glorification  of  arms.  Another  specimen  is  a  very  simple 
lyricy  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Robert  Buma  or  Heine, 
termed 

Tbdb  Love. 

An  honest  and  a  Mr  young  maid 
Hath  pledged  her  loving  troth  to  me ; 
She  meets  me  at  the  Castle  gate, 
I  wait  the  hour  with  ecstasy. 

She  brings  a  dainty  sweet  blue-bell, 
The  best,  the  rarest  in  the  land ; 
Oh,  little  flower  I  love  thee  well, 
For  thou  hast  left  my  darling's  hand ! 

There  is  a  Byronic  ring  in  this  poem  : — 
Lamentation. 

My  pine-wood  barque  invites  me  now 
To  glide  along  the  placid  lake. 
For  sleep  denies  my  fevered  brow, 
And  grief  will  ne'er  my  heart  forsake. 

Think'st  thou  my  heart  is  mirror-like 
That  thou  can'st  see  what  therein  gnaws? 
Tea,  e*en  my  brothers  coldly  speak 
With  icy  word  that  never  thaws. 
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Think'st  thoa  my  heurt  ia  like  a  pearl 
Which  thou  can'st  foshion  to  thy  will  ? 
Or  like  a  curtain  thoa  can'at  furl, 
Or  hang  it  up  a  void  to  fill. 

My  friends  despise  and  pass  me  by. 
And  shoot  their  venom  shafts  of  hate ; 
I  kneel  to  Heay'n  and  there  deny 
The  lying  story  they  relate. 

At  times  the  sun  we  cannot  yiew. 
For  donds  obstnict  its  radiant  sheen ; 
The  silveiy  moon  is  covered  too, 
Its  disc,  now  great,  now  small,  is  seen. 

So  too  my  heart,  men  read  not  right, 
I  tire  of  all  the  world's  delay ; 
Oh !  give  me  wings  of  Heavenly  might 
From  this  doll  earth  to  fly  away. 

Another  poem : — 

Tab  Two  Friends. 

Two  gallant  youths  did  plight  their  word 
To  rest  in  friendship  ever  true  ; 
They  parted  and  away  they  erred 
To  distant  lands  with  tidings  few. 

In  later  years  a  hanghty  peer 
Was  riding  on  a  prancing  steed. 
And  saw  a  hnmble  peasant  near 
Scraping  the  soil  to  pluck  a  weed. 

The  noble  lord  descended  now, 
And  clasped  the  peasant  to  his  breast : 
"  Oh !  brother  found,  oh,  lift  thy  brow 
And  join  thy  friend  that  loves  thee  best.'* 

The  preseryation  of  such  poetry  is  the  best  liying  record 
of  the  pulsation  of  a  people.  We  find  ruins  of  Palmyra  aod 
some  remains  of  Carthage,  but  these  nations  have  left 
neither  songs  nor  proverbs,   hence  we  know  nothing  but 
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what  iheir  conquerors  choose  to  tell  us  about  them.  If,  for 
example,  only  a  few  English  epigrams  snrviye  the  wreck  of 
oar  empire,  snch  as  **  Time  is  money,"  *'  Fair  play  *s  a 
jewel,"  *'  Home,  sweet  home,"  *'  Let  every  man  mind  his 
own  business,"  subsequent  ages  would  have  a  literary  lime- 
light thrown  upon  the  ruined  arch  of  Maoaulay's  prospective 
New  Zealander. 

The  Augustine,  Elizabethan,  or,  as  the  French  have  it, 
the  Louis  Quatorze  and  Golden  period  of  Chinese  classical 
poetry  and  literature  was  during  the  Thang  dynasty,  cor- 
responding with  between  618  and  917  a.d.  Buddhistic 
influences  then  seemed  to  have  penetrated  the  souls  of  their 
bards.  The  Chinese  call  Tou  Fou  their  greatest  poet ;  they 
rank  him  with  Dante  or  Milton,  and  he  is  entitled  the  Prince 
of  Poetry.  I  give  an  example  of  his  writings.  Li  the  one 
entitled  ''  Contemplation "  we  can  observe  the  Buddhist 
spirit  running  through  the  effusion. 

Contemplation. 
Then  holy  monk  in  silent  cell, 
Like  me  a  speechless  life  lov'st  well ; 
We*ve  spoken  evezy  earthly  phrase, 
Exhausted  blame,  exhausted  prabe. 
Are  not  the  flowers  as  mute  as  we  ? 
Tea,  e*en  the  stars  move  quietly ; 
When  thy  great  power,  oh  Heaven,  I  view,    . 
I  mutely  say,  "  Thy  work  is  true.*' 

Another  entitled 

Thb  Gbll, 
The  early  dawn  of  summer's  mom 
Peeps  through  the  ancient  convent  ceU ; 
The  golden  sheen  doth  now  adorn 
The  topmost  trees  where  linnets  dwell ; 
The  flowers  now  greet  the  rising  sun. 
Their  perfume  scents  the  air ; 
The  holy  hymn  has  just  begun, 
The  Monk  bends  deep  in  prayer. 
I 
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Tseng  Ming  Tong  has  a  style  of  his  own.    He  alter- 
nates between  grave  and  gay.    I  giye  a  rendering  of 

Spring. 

Spring-time  comes  only  once  a  jeiur, 

And  life,  if  ten  times  ten, 

It  advent's'  rare  enough,  I  fear— 

It  comes  but  now  and  then ; 

So,  friend,  let's  hail  it  with  a  glaasv 

A  welcome  twice  and  thrice ; 

The  wiue-cnp.  onward  let  it  pass, 

Oh !  never  mind  the  price. 

Li-Tai-P6,  one  of  the  great  bards  of  China,  has  written 
many  volumes  of  poetry.    I  select  some  of  his  poems  :— 

Thb  GniTAB. 

The  Ckeag  Yang  stream,  with  gentle  flow, 

Would'st  thou  its  sylvan  bordars  know  ? 

Come,  take  mj  barque  and  glide  along 

A&x  from  city's  busy  throng, 

Leaving  strife  and  toil  behind, 

Thousand  beauties  there  you  find. 

I  loathe  the  busy  hives  of  man, 

Where  house  joins  house ;  where  schemers  plan ; 

A  poet  I,  I  live  another  life, 

Where  nature  smiles  and  peace  replaces  strife. 

I  once  sought  heated  halls  of  revelry. 

And  fled,  for  no  hearts  there  had  sympathy. 

Except  one  friend,  whose  heart  and  mind  was  pore ; 

I  cleaved  to  him,  his  love  was  ever  sure ; 

With  him  one  eve  I  took  my  boat, 

And  as  we  gently  onward  float 

We  hear  a  voice  so  sweet,  so  soft  at  first, 

Like  heavenly  tomes  on  human  hearing  bunt. 

It  louder  grows,  and  then  we  hear  the  whole, 

Like  freedom's  song  from  some  erst  shriven  soul ; 

And  strings  seemed  strung  by  ne'er  a  human  touch ; 

Our  glances  speak,.  *«  Have  ever  ears  heard  such  ?  ** 
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A  light  approaches  on  a  ressef  t  prow, 
And  then  we  see  a  gliding  fonn  below — 
A  craft  with  silken  sails  and  gilded  hebn, 
Both  harp  and  song  ottr  senses  orerwhdm, 
And  on  a  gilded  ooncfi,  'mid  ilowers  besti«wn, 
We  see  a  woman's  hand  the  lyre  attnne. 
We  stopped  our  bar^e  and  gently  waved 
A  signal,  and  its  import  craved, 
A  moment's  converse  with  the  tonefol  player. 
Answer  comes,  the  seraph  grants  otxr  prayer. 

Ecstatic  moments,  gliding  swift  and  last. 
Lengthen  and  lengthen  into  hoars  at  last. 
Till  I,  who  ne*er  believed  a  wotBfls'i  heart, 
At  length  fonnd  one»  and  ooirld  not  now  depart. 
Oh  I  form  divine,  woold'st  thon  bnt  siiarv  my  love, 
Not  wanton-like,  bnt  blessed  from  abovw, 
In  wedlock  pnre  I  crave  with  thee  to  rest. 
Oh  I  say  not  naj  to  this  my  heart's  request. 

The  beauteous  lady  heaved  a  gsntle  sigh. 
And  dropping  tears  streamed  from  her  sparkling  eye: 
'  Alas !  tis  human  like  to  find  our  fate 
Meets  us  at  last,  and  that,  alas !  to<^  late. 
Would  t'were  my  fate  to  be  a  poet^s  wife, 
But  listen  well  till  I  veeount  my  life. 
Tis  years  ago,  thirteen  I  scarce  ooold  count, 
My  lyre  I  took,  and  soon  began  to  mount 
On  fame's  unsteady  ladder,  till  I  grew 
A  songstress  queen  that  all  the  world  then  knew. 
Mj  soldier  brothers  died  by  foemaa  hands, 
My  mother  winged  her  soul  to  belter  lands, 
Though  at  my  feet  with  all  mankind  as  slaves, 
Friendless  I  tossed  like  baarque  upon  the  waves. 
Wild  cheers  of  crowds  and  gems  and  flowers  approve. 
No  kindly  heart,  none  offer  honest  love. 
I  older  grew,  and  then  I  saw  full  well, 
How  odiers  of  my  craft  in  anguish  feU ; 
And  then  I  feared  my  beauty  might  not  last,. 
And  what  would  be  when  fiice  and  voice  had  passed  ? 
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Odo  night,  I  think  I  just  had  left  the  plaj, 
A  missiYe  handed  in,  'twas  thus  to  say — 
'  A  man  desired  at  some  convenient  time 
To  ask  if  yet  the  gift  of  heart  was  mine.' 
I  thought  at  length  that  some  enamoured  swain, 
With  sweet  request  to  lead  me  to  a  fane» 
With  wedded  love  to  grant  that  life  of  rest 
Which  they  who  live  on  frail  applause  love  best. 

**  But  lo,  I  saw  a  shriveUed  form  and  old. 
Who  offered  me  his  hoarded  stores  of  gold, 
And  then  I  thought  and  thought:  *' Perchance  ere  long 
I  cease  to  please  the  ever  fickle  throng, 
Nor  love  nor  gold  will  then  await  my  lot" 
So  I  my  better  self  for  once  forgot, 
Consent  I  gave,  and  to  the  priest  he  led 
The  public's  idol,  and  'twas  thus  I  wed. 

"  Oh  t  thrice  accursed  from  above 
Is  wedlock  unhallowed  by  love ; 
A  wedlock  that  is  like  the  filled*up  grave. 
The  clod  retains,  but  spirit  cannot  save. 

'*  So  is  my  ancient  spouse  who  bought  my  life. 
And  has  the  lawful  right  to  call  me  wife, —  < 

I  have  the  gold  to  purchase  evezy  whim,  ' 

All  this  I  have,  and  yet  my  soul  grows  dim,—  I 

He  piles  up  wealth,  but  what  for  that  care  I,  I 

When  yearning  for  a  life  of  love  I  sigh  ?  I 

Some  weeks  ago  he  left  to  bargain  tea, 
And  thus  for  gain  of  pelf  he  leaves  me  free. 
A  sudden  thought  came  o'er  my  fevered  brain 
To  take  once  more  my  old  guitar  again ; 
Floating  along  the  moonlit  stream. 
Dreaming  a  brief,  but  happy  dream. 

"  *Tis  over  now,  so,  gentle  youth,  farewell ! 
Would  'twere  my  fate  'mid  happier  spheres  to  dwell. 
But  that,  alas,  is  e'er  so  far  from  me. 
God  speed  thee,  poet,  think  sometimes  of  me  I" 
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Her  barque  rowed  east,  my  barque  rowed  west. 
My  Mend  now  clasped  me  to  his  breast : 
*  Alas,  poor  soul,  thy  life  a  blank  appears." 
I  grasped  his  hand  and  burst  in  bitter  tears. 


Thk  Spbimo. 

The  flowers  of  spring  around  me  spread, 
Radiant  as  the  silken  thread ; 
The  mulb'ry  sheds  its  verdant  leaf. 
Yet  why,  Oh  why,  moan  I  with  grief? 
Oh,  dearest  one,  if  you  but  knew 
How  longingly  I  wait  for  you ! 
A  rustling  sound,  I  think  her  near— 
'Tis  but  the  zephyr's  breeze  I  hear. 

Abssmob. 

Beyond  the  snow-clad  mountain  peak, 

The  golden  sun  sinks  towards  the  west, 
And  through  the  clouds  from  out  the  east, 

The  silvery  moon  betokens  rest. 
My  lattice  window  now  I  rise, 

Unloose  from  folds  my  plaited  hair, 
From  water  lilies  wafts  uprise, 

And  zephyrs*  wings  refresh  the  air. 
From  bamboo  leaves,  stirred  by  the  breeze. 

The  sparkling  dewdrops  gently  faU, 
My  mandoline  straightway  I  seize. 

And  string  a  dulcet  madrigal. 
The  water  lilies  answer  not, 

The  wind  wafts  on  without  reply. 
Oh,  what  a  dull  and  cheerless  lot 

Is  all  this  world  with  thee  not  nigh ! 

There  are  many  poems  in  China  singing  the  beanty  of 
spring-tide  and  flowers.  The  early  season  and  the  cnlt  of 
flowers  seem  to  be  an  ever-welcome  theme  with  the  Chinese 
poets.     Pe  En  Hi  is  another  poet  whose  writings  possess 
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considerable  drBinatie  foroe.    I  give  yoa  a  readsriiig  of  one 
of  his  favourite  poems,  entitled 

The  Emp'ror  Ming  Noang  desired  to  wed 

The  best  and  fairest  maid  in  ail  his  land. 
He  tarried,  and  he  tarried  long,  'tis  said. 

Before  he  offer'd  gift  of  throne  and  hand. 
He'd  wed  the  girl  whose  highest  aim 
Was  love  of  truth  and  conn  try's  fiBune. 
He  heard  the  ancient  house  of  Tong  possessed, 

With  gold  and  lands  and  iewels  rare, 
A  maiden  sweet,  whom  all  the  poor  had  blessed, 

Whose  life  was  pure  as  angel  flair. 
The  monarch  came  with  pomp  and  might. 
And  straightway  loved  her  there  at  sight. 

Grand  was  the  nuptial  feast  he  had, 
The  lowliest  ehnrl  that  day  was  glad ; 
The  humbket  folk  throoglioiit  thefir  lands 
Blessed  the  link  of  the  regal  hands. 

Sweet  were  the  days  of  early  love, 

Like  radiant  sunshine  finom  above, 

Yet  as  the  Emperor  older  grew 

It  seemed  as  though  he  had  wed  anew ; 

And  all  his  kindly  plans  in  life 

Were  guided  by  his  pious  wife. 

He  gave  her  bowers  of  maibles  rare 

And  jade  and  gems  and  jewels  &ir ; 

Her  brothen  to  the  highest  posts  enthronedi 

And  ooontleas  districts  now  they  owned. 

Her  kindred  of  the  time  gone  by 

Were  olissed  with  royal  dignity. 

But  envy  8  tooth  began  to  gnaw 
The  hearts  of  nobles  when  they  saw 
The  Empress*  kith  and  kin  hold  sway 
lu  lauds  that  erst  did  Ihem  obey. 
At  kttt  a  secret  plot  they  hatch 
TMr  eoT>wi|ni  ladr  to  di^iateh. 
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And  rising  in  rebellion  load 
With  weapons  thfly  o'ennatoh  the  erowd. 
Thej  seize  the  qneen,  no  help  is  nigh, 
With  prayer  on  lips  doth  EmpMsa  die. 
The  best  beloved  Qneen,  the  fair^  the  good 
A  mass  of  clay  lies  wttlteriag  in  her  blood. 

The  rebels  having  now  achieved  their  aim 
Lay  down  their  arms,  and  thns  their  King  acclaim 
'*  *6ainst  thee,  0  Sire,  we  wish  to  draw  no  sword, 
We  love  and  veDorate  thy  princely  word ; 
So»  Sovereign,  monnt  thy  throne  anew  to  rsignt 
We  fought  to  seek  our  ancient  rights  again«" 

Now  years  roll  on,  a  monarch  rales  alone, 

lip-loyal  peers  oannot  his  loss  atone. 

His  palace  void,  his  hearth  is  cold, 

His  joys  are  gone,  he  thas  grows  old. 

And  day  by  day,  like  monk  in  convent's  gloom. 

The  monarch  kneels  beside  a  sOent  tomb. 

One  night  when  long  the  Emp*ror  vigil  kept. 

And  o'er  his  rained  life  with  grief  he  wept, 

A  holy  monk,  absorbed  in  prayer. 

Seemed  to  stand  before  him  there. 
"  Oh,  royal  brother,  dry  thy  tear. 

Thy  lost  one's  better  there  than  here." 

The  monarch  hearing  words  of  holy  love, 
"  I  hope,'*  said  he,  **  bat,  brother,  can'st  thon  prove  ?*' 
"  I  can,  nay,  will — ^this  very  hoar. 

My  prayers  and  fiusts  give  me  the  power 

To  visit  heaven  from  time  to  time, 

To  hear  celestial  mneio  chime. 

Wilt  send  a  missive  to  thy  long  lost  Queen, 

To  her  that  now  mid  angels'  paths  is  seen? " 

"  Oh,  mock  me  not,  thou  holy  priest, 
Can'st  for  my  soul  prepare  such  feast  ? 
Can'st  give  a  hungry  heart  a  crumb 
Of  solace,  that  for  years  hath  none  ?" 
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The  priest  of  Ling  Kung  travelled  £ut 

Until  the  azure  akies  were  passed, 

And,  whirling  in  ethereal  space, 

A  golden  mountain  soon  did  trace. 

Behind  a  rock  a  golden  gate 

Where  countless  angels,  watching,  sat. 

The  monk  his  errand  now  declared, 

The  Empress  hither  swift  repaired, 

And  rising  from  celestial  couoh 

With  heaVnly  smile,  her  sweet  approach 

Sheds  light  around,  and  all  seems  bright ; 

But  she !  whose  face  like  snow  was  white, 

With  graceful  move  a  veil  unfurls, 

A  veil  bestrewn  with  azure  pearls, 

And  to  the  holj  monk,  with  sweet  indine. 

Speaks :  **  Father,  hail  you  now  from  husband  mine  ? 

Oh !  thinks  he  still  somewhat  of  me, 

Retains  he  yet  his  dynasty? " 

The  holy  monk,  with  accents  grave, 

In  pious  tone  his  message  gave : 
'*  Would  you,  if  it  were  heaven's  desire, 

Descend  to  earth,  rejoin  our  Sire?" 

She  gently  tossed  her  graceful  head, 

A  sighing  *'  No  **  at  once  she  said. 
**  The  only  spark  of  earth  now  left 

Is  lingering  love  of  him  bereft ; 

All  else  is  gloom,  and  dark  appears. 

Their  smiles  are  false,  and  so  their  tears. 

Here  all  is  tranquil,  never-ending  peace, 

From  falsehood  free,  from  sorrow  all  release. 

Yet  take  this  token  to  my  love  of  old, 

A  bracelet  made  of  thrice  refined  gold. 

And  say,  if  love  of  me  rests  pure  as  this, 

In  heav'n  we'll  meet  with  never-ending  bliss. 

Like  tree  whose  branches  interlace. 

For  all  time  one  in  pure  embrace. 

Tell  him  again,  good  monk,  O  say 
I  love  him  still  1 

Eternity  may  end,  but  my  love 
Never  will." 
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The  Chinese  have  forestalled  Earope  with  many  iiiTen- 
tions.  The  manufacture  of  paper  for  ordinary  uses,  the  art 
of  printing,  the  telescope,  spectacles  and  eye-glasses,  the 
mariner's  compass  and  gunpowder,  have  all  been  known  in 
the  Celestial  empire  from  remote  ages.  There  is,  carefully 
preserved  in  the  Asiatic  Museum  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  bank 
note  dated  1896  b.o.,  printed  in  blue  ink  on  paper  made 
from  the  fibre  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  a  notice  of  the  pains 
and  penalties  following  counterfeit.  The  note  bears  the 
number,  date  of  issue,  the  name  of  the  bank,  signature  of 
the  official  issuing  it,  indication  of  its  value  in  figures,  in 
words,  and  in  pictorial  representation,  in  coins  or  heaps  of 
coins  equal  in  amount  to  its  face  value.  It  was  generally 
thought  that  the  Venetians  were  the  inventors  of  modem 
banking  and  bookkeeping  and  considered  the  triumph  of 
modem  commercial  enterprise,  but  this  the  Chinese  claim, 
and  prove  their  claim.*  The  bank-note  system  at  so  remote 
a  period  in  China,  shows  three  distinct  phases  of  civilisation, 
viz. : — the  science  of  banking,  the  use  of  paper,  and  the  art 
of  printing.  An  extract  from  a  lecture  by  Professor  Hole 
Shaw,  at  the  Marine  Engineers'  Institute  in  Liverpool, 
shews  that  the  cantilever  system  of  the  Forth  Bridge  and  the 
Eifiel  Tower  was  known  to  the  Celestials  long  before  the 
idea  reached  us.     The  professor  says : — 

The  late  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  in  going  over  the  Forth 
Bridge  some  time  ago  while  it  was  in  an  earlier  stage  of  progress,  had 
remarked  to  the  engineer,  "I  presume  you  tonch  your  hat  to  the 
Chinese?"  The  reply  was  *' Certainly,"  because  the  engineer  knew 
that  the  Chinese  were  probably  the  first  to  adopt  this  kind  of  bridge. 

The  observatory  at  Pekin  is  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
having  been  founded  in  1279  by  Eublai  Khan,  the  first 
Emperor  of  the  Mogul  dynasty.     There  are  still  in  it  three 

*For  an  outline  of  the  modem  financial  system  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  see  Appendix. 
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of  the  first  instminants  of  obflervation.  These  were  used  for 
the  obserration  of  Halley's  comet  in  1788,  and  may  also  be 
Qsed  when  twenty-two  years  hence  this  comet  again  appean. 
The  oldest  obeerratory  in  Europe  is  that  founded  by  King 
Frederick  III  of  Denmark  on  the  Island  of  Hyeen  in  the 
Sound,  and  where  the  famous  Danish  astronomer,  Tycbo 
Brahe,  carried  out  his  celebrated  observations  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  among  others,  that  of  the 
bright  star  in  Cassiopeia.  The  Paris  observatory  was  estab- 
lished in  1671,  and  that  of  Greenwich  three  years  later. 

A  by  no  means  partial  critic  on  China  writes  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Forinighti^ : — 

The  frugality,  industxy,  peraevenuioe  and  capacity  which  have 
enabled  them  to  extend,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  from  the  basin  of 
the  Wei  over  the  whole  area  of  the  immense  empire  which  they  now 
role,  and  to  elaborate  a  system  of  ethics  and  of  government,  a  IHcra- 
ture  and  a  social  organisation  differing  remarkably  from  our  own,  bat 
efficient  to  maintain  cohesion  and  national  prosperity,  whilst  the  king- 
doms of  Western  Asia  were  rising  and  disappearing  in  periodic 
convulsions.  Surely  a  race  which  has  shewn  this  persistence,  and 
which  gives  evidence  to-day  of  the  same  qualities,  will  end  by  proving 
itself  not  inferior  to  its  neighbours  in  capacity  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
new  conditions  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact — B  S.  Gbuicdt. 

Perhaps  the  most  dignified  rebuke  given  to  the  outer 
world  by  the  Chinese  Government  was  the  unruffled  manner 
with  which  they  settled  the  dispute  between  the  rival  nations 
competing  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  Empire,  a 
full  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Times  of  October  19th, 
1889. 

The  contractors  of  England,  Frauce,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  all  volunteered  to  send  in  competing  plans, 
and  used  all  the  political  influence  of  their  home  Govern- 
ments to  secure  the  contracts  for  their  respective  countries. 
The  imperial  Chinese  Government  very  properly  accepted  all 
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the  TariouB  European  plans  and  diagrams  that  weie  so 
kindly  sent  for  their  inspeoiiitt.  They  afterwards  published 
an  edict,  Angast  27ih»  1889|  announcing  that,  after  matture 
reflection,  the  Imperial  Gtovemment  would  only  oonstroet 
imiJvayB  throughout  the  Empire  by  means  of  Chinese 
Engineers,  and  with  the  aid  of  Ghineee  capital  only,  obtained 
through  their  own  n^iye  bankers.  Another  symptom  of 
their  re*awakening,  is  the  absence  of  any  apologetic  tone  now 
assumed  by  Chinese  statesmen.  Not  only  do  they  keenly 
miwiae  European  politics,  but  they  now  assume  an  attitude 
of  perleot  equality,  and  claim  to  be  aUe  to  return  Europe 
and  America  as  many  benefits  as  they  receive  from  them. 

Gteneral  Tcheng  Ei-Tong  at  the  Ethnogri^hie  Congress 
in  Paris,  September,  1889,  said  :— 

'*  A  wondeifiil  assimilation  of  the  peoples  was  now  going  on.  The 
wordi "  foreigner  "  was  every  day  losing  its  value.  It  would  soon  have 
to  be  dropped  out  of  the  French  dictionaiy.  We  were  all  melting  into 
one  great  people,  and  would  soon  speak  only  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West.  At  present  America  was  an  obstacle  between  the  two,  but  what 
with  river  and  lake  steamers,  railways  and  telegraphs,  it  was  becoming 
rather  a  highway  than  a  terminus."  General  Tcheng  Ki-Tong  then 
gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  Chinese  history,  referring  to  the  introduction  of 
BnddhSem  and  ancestral  worship.  He  dwelt  on  the  influence  of  the 
latter  on  Ghineae  society,  which  it  bonnd  into  fiunily  groups.  He 
contrasted  the  family  system  of  China  with  the  European.  In  con- 
elusion  he  remarked  that  the  Chinese  were  learning  the  languages  and 
customs  of  the  West,  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  Europeans  would 
devote  their  attention  to  the  Chinese.  They  would  perhaps  find  that 
they  had  more  to  learn  from  China  than  China  had  to  learn  from 
them.  The  speeeh  of  the  General,  thanks  to  his  good  delivery  as 
■indi  ae  to  the  interest  of  the  matter,  was  received  with  great 
i^plauae. 

The  fortunate  geographioal  position  of  China  has  secnred 
her  many  adyantages  not  given  to  other  raees.  For  instance^ 
the  Jews  were  a  pnny  people  wedged  in  between  a  powerful 
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Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
numerous  kindred  nomad  Arab  tribes.  Thus  they  were 
physically  unable  to  hold  their  own  against  their  powerful 
neighbours,  though  from  time  to  time  they  made  a  good 
stand,  and  of  the  many  failings  of  the  ancient  Jews,  want  of 
valour  was  not  one  of  them.  The  Chinese,  howeyer,  ethno- 
logically  speaking,  had  almost  the  advantage  of  an  island, 
bounded  as  they  were  on  the  east  by  the  ocean,  on  the  north 
by  trackless  ice-bound  regions,  and  on  the  west  by  fierce, 
warlike  nomads,  forming  an  impenetrable  wall  to  the  east- 
ward march  of  Hellenism  and  Latinism.  They  were  for 
centuries  isolated,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  work  out  their 
national  idiosyncrasies. 

Could  anyone  have  imagined,  at  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  an  embassy  of  semi-barbarous  envoys  from 
Muscovy,  bowing  low  to  the  Virgin  Queen  in  Asiatic  form, 
and  who  were  hardly  credited  with  a  better  Christianity  than 
the  Abyssinians  possess  at  present, — could  anyone  then  hate 
foreseen  that  the  ruler  of  France  two  centuries  later  would 
be  a  fugitive  vanquished  by  Muscovite  arms,  and  that  their 
legions  would  occupy  Paris,  and  that  the  Muscovite  capital 
would  rival  Paris  itself  in  luxury  ?  No  philosophic  thinker 
will  dare  to  speculate  rashly  as  to  what  history  may  or  may 
not  evolve. 

Whether  we  shall  be  able  to  impress  the  Mongolian  with 
any  of  the  present  forms  of  the  religions  which  we  take 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  a  problem  which 
is  no  part  of  the  present  enquiry.  An  ecdesia  of  the 
Bible  converted  every  other  people  that  had  no  popular 
sacred  book  of  their  own.  Thus  it  was  with  Greece,  with 
Rome,  the  Gauls,  the  Celts,  the  Teutons,  and  the  Slaves ; 
none  of  the  cults  of  these  people  possessed*  a  popular  Hoi  J 
Book.  The  followers  of  the  Evangelists,  drawing  their  ethics 
and  psalmody  fipom  the  Sacred  Books  of  Palestine,  spread 
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their  influence  and  their  teaching  wherever  they  came  in 
contact  with  a  bookless  community.  But  Islam,  the  Hindoo 
Church,  and  the  Buddhist,  each  possess  a  popular  and  Holy 
Book  of  their  own,  hence  to  influence  these  religionists  is  a 
task  of  great  difficulty.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  addressed  a 
meeting  of  Japanese  students  at  Tokio  in  December  last, 
and  made  use  of  the  following  words  : — 

"I  must,  indeed,  be  bold  to  say  that,  wherever  the  doctrines  of  the 
Great  Teacher  of  India  have  passed,  they  bring  to  the  people  adopting 
them,  or  partially  adopting  them,  more  or  less  of  embellishment  and 
elevation.  Nay,  I  believe  it  impossible  that  the  religions  tenets  of  the 
Buddha  shoold  ever  enter  into  the  life  of  any  large  body  of  people 
without  stamping  on  the  national  character  ineffaceable  marks  of  the 
placidity,  the  kindliness,  the  glad  beliefs,  and  the  vast  consolations 
embodied  in  the  faith  of  Sakya  Muni.  Nor,  believe  me,  is  it  ever 
possible,  in  spite  of  the  grave  authorities  which  assert  the  contrary  to 
me,  that  Buddhism  once  entering  a  land  should  ever  altogether  and 
finally  depart  from  it.  You  will  instantly  think  of  India,  and  remind 
me  that  the  professed  Buddhists  there  are  to  be  numbered  by  scores  or 
hundreds,  but  I  must  answer  that  all  EUndoo  India  is  Buddhist  in 
heart  and  essence.  The  sea  does  not  mark  the  eand  more  surely  with 
its  tokens  than  Gautama  has  conquered,  changed,  and  crystallised  the 
religions  views  of  the  Vedas  and  Yedantas,  and  so  far  from  encourag- 
ing anyone  to  hope  that  Buddhism  will  pass  away  from  Japan,  or  from 
any  other  of  its  homes,  I  announce  my  conviction  that  it  will  remain 
here  long  enough  to  reconcile  its  sublime  declarations  with  the  lofty 
ethics  of  Chxistianity  and  with  the  discoveries  of  Science,  and  will  be 
for  all  of  you  who  love  and  serve  the  East  no  enemy,  but  a  potent, 
neoessary,  and  constant  ally." 

History  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Latin  races,  heirs  of 
imperial  Rome,  are  scarcely  able  to  retain  the  leadership  of 
the  western  world.  Byzantium,  Venice,  Spain,  France,  each 
in  its  turn,  enjoyed  supreme  recognition.  Now  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Teutonic  families, 
represented  by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Germany,  to  claim  precedence  in  contemporary  history.    The 
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Slav©  18  watching  and  preparing  to  owne  to  the  firont  thooH 
the  Teatonic  raees  fall  back  in  their  citifislng  mimon.  But 
behind  the  Slave  ia  the  Mongolian,  to  whom  patience  is 
almost  a  religion.  What  destiny  Wstory  has  in  store  for 
him  Kes  concealed  in  the  womb  of  time.  The  Marquis 
Tseng,*  formerly  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St,  James',  in 
an  article  previously  quoted,  nses  these  pregnant  words:— 

*'  China  will  sorely  and  leisnxely  proceed The 

world  is  not  so  near  its  e&d,  that  she  need  hnrry,  nor  the 
eireles  of  the  snn  so  neariy  done,  that  she  will  not  have  time 
to  play  the  role  assigned  to  her,  in  the  work  of  nations/* 


APPENDIX. 

A  WKiTBK  in  the  Morning  Post  of  January  28th,  1890, 
gives  some  extracts  from  the  Chinese  Times  with  reference 
to  tl^e  present  financial  position  of  the  Empire. 

A  Chinese  Budget  is  a  novelty,  so  far,  at  least,  as  ttie  l/festeni 
world  is  concerned,  and  an  interesting  novelty,  too,  hi  its  way.  It  is 
not,  as  most  people  are  aware,  the  practice  of  the  Celestial  Govern- 
ment to  pnbHsh  an  annual  statement  of  its  income  and  expenditure  for 
the  information  of  the  people  after  the  fkshion  of  more  progresrive 
countries ;  lor  the  Finance  Bfinister  of  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  is  in  the  happy  position  of  being  accountable  to  no  one  save  his 
Imperial  Master  for  the  revenues  of  the  State.  Still,  the  official 
estimates  prepared  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Peldn  Boani  of 
Control ;  and  based  upon  the  figures  there  available  the  Ohin€$e  Titna 
gives  us,  for  the  first  time,  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  authoritative 
summary  of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  Dragon  Empire.  From 
the  official  returns  made,  it  is  estimated  that  the  actual  imperial 
revenue  of  China  amounts  to  86,000,000  taels,  or,  roundly  speaking, 
£21,260,000  per  annum — not  an  extravagant  sum  by  any  means  when 
the  extent  of  the  Empire  and  its  enormous  population  are  taken  into 

•  Sinoe  the  above  has  been  in  type,  the  death  of  this  distinguiBbed 
diplomatist  has  been  announced. 
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aeoonnt  The  duef  itenui  of  moome  an  the  Maritime  Gnslomfl,  which 
yield  jml  oader  £4,000,000;  the  opitUD  duty,  which  yields  about 
£2,000,000;  the  Ittiaad  Ciweoae,  from  which  £1,135,000  an  derived; 
the  *«Ijikin;*  wlndi  stancto  for  £8,200,000;  salt,  which  is  respoBsiUe 
for  sDothei  £8,200,000;  the  land  tax,  fundshing  eome  £2,600,000 ;  the 
the  teft  tax,  yidding  £450,000;  uJt  merohanta*  tax,  £820,000;  pawn- 
hnfcenf  liceneea,  £180,000 ;  and  dvtiea  on  Bundriea  amoonling  in  sU 
to  about  £4,000,000.  This  £21,250.000  is  the  sum  irtiich.  it  is  calcu- 
lated, reaches  the  Imperial  Eacchequer,  but  it  is  beficTed  that  nearly 
tnioe  as  nmeh  k  actmdly  ndsed  from  the  people  by  the  provincial 
offiouds,  the  mcMj  being  absorbed  by  these  ftmctionaries,  lor  local 
pvposes  they  assert,  though  it  Is  to  be  presumed  a  goodly  proportion 
sticks  to  the  fingers  of  these  personages.  As  regards  waste  that  is 
alleged  to  go  on  in  tibe  provinces,  it  would  be  unfiiir  to  assert  tiiat  the 
whole  of  the  difBuenee  between  the  amovnt  levied  and  that  which 
reaches  tlra  Imperial  Exchequer  is  lost  to  the  people.  The  Chinese 
are  quite  content  that  a  portion  of  the  official  **  squeerings  **  should 
find  its  way  to  the  pockets  of  their  provincial  administnetors,  but,  as 
the  North  China, HirtUd  remarks  dpropog  of  the  matter,  they  are 
pretty  sharp  in  seeing  that  a  reasonable  part  is  actually  spent  in  the 
locality  wlure  the  money  is  raised. 

After  the  foregoing  statement  of  revenue  it  will  probably  surprise 
most  people  in  this  country  to  learn  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Chinese 
people  pay  absolutely  no  taxes  whatever,  and  contribute  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  expenditure  of  the  state.  This  is  a  feature  of  the 
Chinese  fiscal  system  which,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  has  never 
been  referred  to  by  any  of  the  many  authors  who  have  written  about 
the  Celestial  Empire  and  its  government.  It  is  really  only  within  the 
past  six  or  eight  months  that  this  feature  of  the  Chinese  system  of 
taxation  has  attracted  the  attention  of  an  outsider,  the  United  States 
Minieter  at  Pekin,  who  deemed  it  so  remarkable  by  reason  of  its  con- 
trast to  modes  in  vogue  elsewhere,  that  he  addressed  a  communication 
on  the  subject  to  the  Washington  Grovemment.  In  China  there  is 
absolutely  no  tax  on  personalty,  and  only  one  tax  on  land.  The 
syfltem  of  raising  funds  for  the  needs  of  the  Qovernment  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  shape  in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  and 
operates  in  a  very  simple  way.  Take  Pekin,  the  capital,  which,  in 
respect  of  taxation,  is  typical  of  Chinese  cities  generally.  Inside  tlie 
city  there  is  no  tax  whatever  on  land,  house,  or  personal  property. 
Goods  brought  through  the  gates  of  the  town  pay  a  "  Likin  "  tax,  a 
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Bort  of  octroi  duty,  but  are  exempt  afterwards.  The  only  impost  paid 
in  connection  with  real  property  is  the  duty  on  transfer  from  one  party 
to  another.  When  a  change  of  property  is  registered  before  the 
registrar  at  the  magistrates  **  Ya-men/'  the  purchaser  receives  a 
"red  deed;"  for  which  he  pays  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  property 
transferred  to  him.  But  even  this  exaction  is  not  uniform,  since  it  is 
said  it  can  be  reduced,  or  even  evaded  altogether  by  official  infiooioe. 
And,  further,  a  transfer  can  be  made  by  "  white  deed  "  without  any 
payment  whatever,  but  the  property  stands  in  the  original  owner's 
name,  so  that  it  resembles  rather  a  mortgage  than  sale  outright  The 
only  contributions  besides  this  levied  in  the  city  are  the  pawnbrokers' 
license-fees  of  about  igl2  10s.  per  annum,  wine-dealers'  licenses  abont 
j612  a  year,  and  other  shops  according  to  size.  Pedlars  pay  nothing, 
carters  and  donkey  drivers  a  fifth  of  1  per  cent,  on  their  flares,  which 
goes  to  the  police  for  repairing  roads  and  lighting  the  streets.  But 
this  is  really  an  official  "  squeeze  "  rather  than  a  tax  properly  socaUad. 
The  fiact  remains  that  in  the  capital,  as  in  all  Chinese  cities,  the  bulk 
of  the  people  pay  not  axes  whatever.  The  "  man  who  owns  his 
house  and  his  lot,  and  his  implements  of  labour,  eigoys  his  earnings 
without  toll  or  deduction  "  of  any  kind.  The  British  ratepayer  will 
probably  be  inclined  to  envy  the  position,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
Chinese  townsmen. 

In  the  provinces,  in  the  "  Fu  "  or  PrdiBcture,  the  bulk  of  the  ren- 
dents  are  similarly  exempt  from  taxation.  The  case  of  the  Prefecture 
of  "  Shuntien-fu,"  in  which  Pekin  is  situated,  is  typical  of  the  rural 
districts  under  direct  departmental  control.  The  only  direct  oontribn- 
tion  such  districts  make  to  the  imperial  Exchequer  is  in  the  form  of  a 
land  tax  paid  to  the  provincial  or  departmental  magistrates.  But  this 
land  tax  is  far  from  being  levied  on  land  or  house  property  of  every 
kind.  It  is  entirely  and  solely  levied  upon  arable  land,  all  other  real 
property  being  exempt.  And  even  on  arable  land  the  tax  is  not  always 
alike,  but  is  strictly  proportioned  to  its  quality  and  producing  power,  so 
as  to  render  its  incidence  fair  and  equitable  to  those  engaged  in  any  tf 
the  many  branches  of  husbandry  followed  by  the  Chinese.  The  land 
is  carefully  surveyed  by  special  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose  from 
time  to  time,  and  returned  as  good  or  inferor  in  quality,  high  or  low  in 
situation,  and  the  tax  apportioned  according  to  the  orop-prodaeing 
capabilities  gauged  in  this  way.  It  varies  thus  from  6d.  to  6s.  an  acre 
Beyond  this  impost  on  land,  the  rural  and  provincial  cultivators  pay 
nothing  whatever  in  tiie  shape  of  taxes.    Outside  the  capital,  Pekin, 
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Chinese  who  are  not  "bannermeD,"  that  is,  liable  to  military  sendee, 
maj  be  called  out  when  deemed  needful  to  repair  roads,  and  convey 
chairB  when  the  Emperor  vinits  the  locality,  or  other  high  functionaries 
of  state  travel  through  the  country — ^but  for  a  mere  trifle  exemptions 
can  be  secured.  In  other  parts  of  China,  the  people  have  to  help  in 
shipping  the  annual  tribute  of  rice  and  salt.  In  these  cas€|s  the 
locality  sends  the  quota  of  men  needful,  all  liable  to  the  service  sub- 
scribing to  pay  the  labourers  so  engaged.  But  the  land  tax  for  the 
whole  empire  reaches  only,  as  the  figures  given  at  the  outset  show,  the 
comparatively  insignificant  total  of  about  j62,600,000  so  that  its  inci- 
dence can  scarcely  weigh  heavily  upon  the  native  agricultural  interest. 
Beyond  this  amount,  the  revenue  of  the  empire  is  derived  exclusively 
from  the  salt  monoply,  the  ''Likin/*  maritime  and  inland  customs, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  honours  and  dignities.  To  this  absence 
of  taxation  of  the  body  of  the  people  it  is,  perhaps,  only  fait  to  ascribe 
the  permanence  of  the  Celestial  government  and  the  general  tran- 
quillity and  contentment  of  the  Chinese  race ;  and  many  will,  no  doubt, 
agree  with  the  United  States  Minister  at  Pekin  that  the  lesson  of 
taxation  the  Celestials  teach  might  be  profitably  studied  by  more  than 
one  of  the  states  in  the  so-called  civilised  world. 
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THE  ARYAN  CRADLE-LANGUAGE. 

Bt  R.  J.  LLOYD,  M.A. 

Thb  following  paper  is  indebted  in  a  large  degree,  both  for 
its  origin  and  title,  to  the  laminoas  paper  on  the  **  Cradle  of 
the  Aryans/'  read  here  last  session  by  Principal  Rendall, 
and  since  published  by  Macmillan.  Having  been  then 
and  since  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  Bragmann's  ezeellent 
GrundrisB  der  Vergleichenden  Grammatik  der  Indoger- 
manischen  Sprachen,  I  have  been  enabled  and  impelled  to 
read  it  critically,  in  the  light  of  the  theories  now  advanced, 
and  to  consider  their  matnal  bearing.  For  whilst  I  felt 
compelled  by  the  force  of  Principal  Rendall's  exposition  to 
entertain  favourably  the  supposition  of  the  North-European 
origin  of  this  language  and  of  its  original  speakers,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  its  final  justification  would  only  be  attained  when 
it  had  been  consistently  applied  as  a  working  hypothesis  to 
the  whole  mass  of  Indo-Germanic  speech-lore,  and  had  been 
found  capable  of  explaining  at  least  its  leading  facts  some- 
what better  than  they  had  ever  been  explained  previously. 

The  great  work  of  Professor  Brugmann  will  eventually 
present  a  complete  conspectus  of  the  facts  in  question,  but 
as  yet  only  the  first  volume  and  half  of  the  second  have 
appeared,  and  it  seems  better  not  to  deal  with  the  latter 
until  we  have  it  complete.  The  completed  volume  deals 
with  phonology — the  acoustic  or  phonetic  character  of  the 
several  daughter  languages  which  in  actual  fact  and  history 
are  first  found  flowing  from  the  cradle -speech,  and  infer- 
entially,  that  of  the  cradle-speech  itself. 
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It  seems  fitting  here  to  take  the  earliest  opportnnity  of 
pointing  oat  the  difference  in  value  between  that  which  is 
historical  and  that  which  is  inferential  in  a  case  like  this. 
We  know  what  are,  in  each  daughter  langnage,  the  most 
primitive  historical  words  and  grammatical  forms.  There  is 
a  great  difference,  it  is  true,  in  the  date  at  which  oar  know- 
ledge of  the  various  daughter  languages  begins ;  we  can  go 
back  nearly  8,000  years  in  Qreek  or  Sanskrit,  and  nearly 
8,600  in  Latin  of  Persian,  but  only  1,500  years  in  ait 
Teatonic,  and  1,000  years  in  any  Celtic  or  Slavonic  dialect; 
whilst  in  obscurer  branches,  like  the  Albanian  or  the 
Lettish,  all  effort  fails  to  penetrate  more  than  two  or  three 
centuries  backwards.  But  oar  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  real  and  indisipatable. 

And  the  conclusions  which  are  immediately  and  entirelj 
warranted  by  that  knowledge  are  indisputable  also.  These 
conclusions  are  mostly  of  two  kinds,  which  may  be  styled 
observed  resemblances,  and  observed  regular  differenoes, 
respectively.  It  is  usual  to  dignify  them  with  the  name  of 
laws,  but  the  word  needs  to  be  here  used  with  very  great 
caution.  It  is  a  gross  logical  error  to  apply  the  terms  of 
physical  science  to  phenomena  which  are  only  partly  physi- 
cal, and  whose  so-called  ''  laws  "  are  henoe  liable  to  all  kinds 
of  exceptions.  It  would  be  better  to  speak  always  of  nite, 
rather  than  law$.  of  phonetic  relationship. 

When,  for  example,  we  place  the  Gothic  pronoun  it-a 
alongside  of  the  Latin  id,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  wU-an 
alongside  of  the  Latin  vid-ere,  two  rules  are  at  once  illus- 
trated by  both  words,  the  one  a  rule  of  resemblance  and  the 
other  of  regular  or  constant  difference.  The  first  is  that  the 
Latin  and  the  Old  Teutonic  languages  have  usually  an  exact 
resemblance  or  equivalence  in  respect  of  the  vowel  i;  the 
second  is  that  the  same  two  branches  have  an  exaet 
regularity  of  difference  in  respect  to  the  consonants  d  and 
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t,  the  d  of  the  Latin  being  eonsistently  represented  (Vemer'A 
Rule  excepted)  bj  t  in  Old  Teutonic. 

We  are  here  fltill  on  yery  firm  gronnd,  and  this  first 
▼olnme  of  Bmgmann  is  a  splendid  monument  to  the  indus- 
try and  fidelity  with  which  the  philologists  of  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  years  haye  deyoted  themselves  to  the  discovery  and 
tabulation  of  innumerable  rules  like  these.  They  are  the 
solid  and  knitted  framework  which  not  only  holds  together 
in  tt  settled  order  the  masses  of  our  accumulated  knowledge, 
kot  which  also  constitutes  the  sole  foundation  for  any  fnr- 
tiker -reaching  conclusions. 

But  to  reach  further  is-  not  easy,  because  we  are  totally 
without  any  historical  evidence  or  clue  respecting  the  origi- 
aal  relationships  of  the  daughter  languages  one  to  another, 
either  in  time  or  space ;  and  though  in  the  long  run  it  is 
]M>8sibIe  that  they  may  be  put  together,  like  the  pieces  of  a 
dissected  puzzle,  in  such  a  form  as  will  vindicate  its  own 
aecuracy  and  completeness,  we  are  as  yet  on  the  very 
threshold  of  this  reconstruction,  and  it  is  as  yet  doubtful 
whether  our  initial  attempts  have  not  been  altogether  wrong, 
and  are  not  now  the  chief  hindrance  to  the  right  arrange- 
Bsent  of  the  pieces. 

it  has  been  assumed,  for  example,  that  in  the  two  pairs 
ttf  words  just  dealt  with,  the  cradle-language  agreed  with  the 
Latin  rather  than  with  the  Teutonic,  and  that  the  reason 
why  the  two  latter  came  to  disagree  was  that  the  Teutons 
departed  in  process  o^  time  from  the  phonology  of  the  cradle- 
raee,  and  somehow  gradually  and  unconsciously  changed 
their  ^'s  into  t's.  But  all  this  is  pure  hypothesis,  and 
differs  broadly  from  the  more  solid  elements  of  Indo-Qer- 
manic  speech  lore,  in  that  it  is  liable  to  be  instantly  swept 
away  by  any  other  hypothesis  which  better  explains  the 
te. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  highly  theoretical  part  of  the 
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sabjeot  nothing  is  more  likely  to  set  us  wrong  from  the  out- 
set than  any  erroneons  prepossessions  as  to  the  original 
location  of  the  cradle-raoe.  So  long  as  their  home  was 
imagined  to  lie  far  east,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  languages 
lying  nearest  to  their  supposed  ancestral  seats  should  enjoy 
a  primacy  in  the  estimation  of  the  philologist,  and  should  be 
assumed  to  hand  down  in  greatest  purity  the  actual  sounds 
of  the  cradle-speech.  And  it  is  equally  clear  on  the  other 
hand,  that  right  prepossessions  respecting  the  location  and 
spread  of  the  cradle-race  is  likely  aboye  all  things  to  put  as 
in  the  right  groove  of  inyestigation  respecting  both  the 
phonology  of  the  cradle-language,  and  the  steps  whereby  it 
became  differentiated  in  the  yarious  daughter  tongues. 

Becurring  once  more  to  the  concrete  examples  already 
employed,  and  asking  why  it  is  assumed  that  the  Teutons 
changed  their  d's  into  Vb  rather  than  that  the  Latins  or  their 
ancestors  changed  their  £*s  into  <i*s,  we  find  that  there  are 
just  two  reasons  of  any  real  weight:  the  first  being  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  daughter  branches  agree  in  supporting 
the  Latin  and  repudiating  the  Teutonic  form;  and  the 
second  being  that  this  majority  includes  within  it  all  the 
most  easterly  and  long-recorded  members  of  the  family—as 
witness  in  this  case  the  Sanskrit  vid-md;  Homeric  Oreek 
fiS-|Xiv  (=  we  know);  Old  Church  Slayonic  ve&ti  (=  to 
know),  etc. 

But  the  assumption  of  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  cradle* 
race,  which  alone  giyes  any  validity  to  the  second  of  these 
arguments,  is  here,  ex  hypothesis  inadmissible ;  nor  will  the 
assumption  of  the  conclusiyeness  of  the  voice  of  the  majority, 
which  is  the  groundwork  of  the  other  argument,  be  found 
to  bear  serious  examination.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
frequent  exceptionalness  of  Teutonic  phonology  will  be 
shewn  to  mark  it  out  rather  as  the  lineal  phonetic  descendant 
of  the  cradle-speech  than  any  other. 
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But  before  plunging  into  the  thick  of  this  controversy,  it 
seems  fitting  to  establish  a  few  preliminaiy  positions,  and  to 
make  some  preparatory  explanations.  In  nomenclature  and 
alphabetic  signs  it  has  seemed  best  to  adhere  to  those  of 
Bmgmann,  except  where  these  have  not  proved  adequate,  or 
have  seemed  to  be  faulty.  Bnt  notice  will  always  be  given 
of  any  snch  departures.  It  will  perhaps  have  been  remarked 
already  that  the  term  Aryan  is  here  but  sparingly  employed ; 
the  reason  being  partly  that  it  is  used  by  Brugmann  and 
RendaU  respectively  in  two  quite  different  senses,  and  partly 
that  it  has  inseparable  geographical  suggestions  which  unfit 
it  to  express  theories  which  are  totally  inconsistent  there- 
with. The  colourless  expressions,  cradle-country,  cradle- 
people,  cradle-language,  have  seemed  much  more  suitable  to 
the  present  tentative  stage  of  the  inquiry. 

It  also  seems  necessary  to  premise  that  some  attention, 
at  least,  ought  to  be  paid  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  to  the 
principles  of  evolution,  as  being  applicable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  speech,  as  well  as  to  that  of  all  other  human 
capabilities.  When  one  contrasts  the  dictum  of  Professor 
Sayce  (Academy,  Oct.  26,  1889,  ''  Review  of  Brugmann  *'), 
that  '*  the  parent-speech  was  richer,  and  not  poorer,  than  its 
descendants  in  the  separate  sounds  which  it  possessed,"  with 
the  doctrine  advanced  long  ago  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  in 
his  Lectures,  that  the  differences  in  the  daughter  languages 
often  resulted  from  the  divergent  clearing-up  of  obscure 
articulations  in  the  parent-speech,  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  latter  view  is  strongly  commended  to  us  by  the 
analogies  of  evolution  in  other  departments  of  human  culture. 
Lastly  and  chiefly,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  out  in  some 
detail  what  we  may  fairly  assume  to  have  been  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cradle-people  and  of  their  language  in  that 
period  of  growth  and  extension  which  planted  their  impress 
so  widely  over  both  the  European  and  Asiatic  continents. 
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Wh«rev6r  the  cradle*race  maj  haye  grown  op,  il  teems 
elear  that  they  muBt  have  enjoyed  a  very  oonmderable 
degree  of  isolation.  The  diBtinction,  both  in  grammar  and 
¥ocabalary,  between  Aiyan  and  non-Aryan  is  veiymk^d. 
On  comparing  it  with  any  of  the  families  of  language  which 
it  has  poshed  back  on  every  side — Tnraaian,  Dravidian, 
Etrnscan,  Basque — the  resexhblancea  in  any  case  diseofer- 
able  are  exceedingly  few.  In  the  case  of  Taranian»  there  is  a 
certain  resemblance  in  pronominal  and  namerical  roots 
which  is  snfBLsient  to  preclude  us  from  supposing  that  the 
Aryan  cradle  •  speech  grew  up  qtdte  independently  and 
apart — from  the  very  origin  of  spoken  language  until  the 
great  era  of  Aryan  expansion.  But  even  from  Turanian  it 
must  have  separated  when  it  had  only  attained  the  moat 
rudimentary  development,  and  it  must  also  have  kept 
separate,  during  an  immense  period,  before  it  could  poaaiblj 
develope,  from  small  identical  beginnings,  the  enormous 
differences  which  separate  the  cradle-speech  from  any  form 
of  Turanian.  A  primitive  savage  community,  acquiring  a 
few  root  words,  and  using  them  almost  asjmtactically  (more 
after  the  manner  of  interjections  than  of  anything  eke 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  in  modem  speech),  wandering 
into  a  hitherto  empty  Scandinavia,  and  dwelling  there  apart, 
uninfluenced  by  the  highly  divergent  growth  of  the  lan- 
guages from  which  they  had  derived  their  first  tincture  of 
speech,  would  certainly  present  as  suitable  and  probable  a 
matrix  for  the  development  of  Aryan  language  as  any  whidi 
has  yet  been  proposed. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  at  the  outset  of  this 
long  incubation-period  the  cradle-nation  was  either  a  large, 
or  a  widely  extended,  or  a  highly  advanced  community* 
Quite  the  reverse;  for  the  vast  space  of  neoessarily  inter- 
vening time  would  sufficiently  admit  of  all  the  changes 
which  the  case  demands.     And  even  when  this  incubation- 
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period  ended,  and  Uie  expanBion-period  began,  there  are 
indioatione  that  the  Aiyan  commnnity  was  not  exceedingly 
large.  Eveiy  widely  extended  language  tends  strongly  to 
split  into  dialects.  It  is  true  that  this  influence  varies  in 
strength ;  and  the  Ural-Altaic  system  of  languages,  favoured 
by  nomadie  habits  and  a  vast  extent  of  unbroken  plain,  is 
found  to  exhibit  remarkable  conservations  of  type  over  an 
enormous  stretch  of  territory.  But  these  conditions  exist 
nowhere  else  in  the  same  degree,  and  the  community  which 
from  any  cause  falls  into  sections  which  have  little  oppor- 
tunity of  intercourse  between  each  other,  infallibly  begins  in 
course  of  time  to  speak  a  different  dialect  in  every  section. 
Now  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  re-construct  the  cradle- 
language  at  all  is  evidence  in  itself  of  considerable  homo- 
geneity in  the  speech  of  the  cradle-people ;  and'  it  may  be 
taken  to  preclude  us  from  assigning  as  their  ancestral  seat 
any  region  sharply  divided  by  nature  into  sections,  or  ex- 
ceedingly vast  in  extent.  Here,  again,  the  southern  plain  of 
Scandinavia,  to  which  at  a  later  period  the  northern  plain  of 
Germany  and  Holland  is  assumed  to  have  been  added,  seems 
fairly  to  satisfy  this  condition  of  the  problem. 

A  third  condition  which  may  confidently  be  laid  down  is 
that  the  cradle-race  at  the  epoch  of  their  great  expansion  had 
somehow  gained  an  overwhelming  military  superiority  over 
the  populations  adjoining  them  on  every  side.  Nothing  less 
will  account  for  the  triumphant  radiation  of  their  language 
over  various  lands  and  races  throughout  half  the  world. 

Wherein  this  superiority  consisted  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  ;  and  the  less  so  because  the  archsdological  evidence 
seems  to  shew  everywhere,  with  remarkable  consistency,  that 
the  regions  over-run  by  the  cradle-race  were  at  least  as 
well,  and  generally  a  good  deal  better,  furnished  with  the 
material  appliances  of  warfare  than  any  region  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  locate  the  cradle-people  themselves.    Every 
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theory  yet  advanced  on  the  snbject  depicts  the  cradle-people 
as  advancing  from  a  less  genial  to  a  more  genial  climate, 
over-rnnning  lands  more  snitable  to  human  multiplication, 
and  hence  probably  already  more  populous  and  more  ad- 
vanced in  material  culture.  In  the  case  of  Scandinavia  it 
seems  certain  (see  Undset,  Das  Auftreten  des  Eiaens  in 
Nard-Europa)  that  the  knowledge  and  use  of  iron,  and 
probably  also  of  bronze,  were  derived  from  more  advanced 
races  lying  to  the  southward.  It  would  be  therefore  inad- 
missible to  suppose  that  Scandinavia  ever  enjoyed  anything 
more  at  best  than  a  bare  equality  in  the  material  applianeeg 
of  warfare  with  its  southern  neighbours. 

This  point  might  well  be  urged  as  a  plea  in  opposition 
to  the  Scandinavian  hypothesis,  were  it  not  just  equally 
capable  of  being  urged  against  every  other  hypothesis  which 
has  ever  been  put  forward.  Wherever  we  locate  the  cradle- 
race  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  that  their  military 
superiority  lay,  not  so  much  in  weapons  or  in  numbers,  as  in 
a  physical  vigour  and  a  love  and  aptitude  for  warfare  vastly 
exceeding  those  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  then 
surrounded. 

We  are  here  led  back  once  more,  by  a  totally  different 
path,  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  long  isolation  of  the  cradle- 
race,  already  put  forward.  If  we  suppose  that  community  to 
have  grown  up  in  some  supremely  isolated  region,  and  to 
have  there  developed  with  great  independence  their  language, 
their  tactics,  and  their  warlike  spirit,  it  becomes  more  com- 
prehensible how  such  a  race,  at  last  emerging  from  its 
solitude,  found  itself  easily  master  of  other  races  which  had 
been  contemporaneously  pursuing  the  course  of  their  evoln- 
tion  in  neighbouring  lands,  but  had  failed  to  develop  the 
same  formidable  military  aptitudes. 

If  we  ask  where  such  a  place  and  such  a  people  are  to  be 
found,  the  record  of  history  is  again  just  as  favourable  as 
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that  of  aichsBology  to  the  Seandinayian  location.  The 
dawn  of  Teutonic  history  finds  the  fair-haired^  long-headed 
Teutonic  race  spread,  it  is  true,  far  southward  of  Scandin- 
STia;  but  their  location  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  their 
origin  was  from  the  north  rather  than  from  any  other  direc- 
tion. They  seem  to  be  even  then  growing  forward  in  an 
increasing  mass  across  Central  Europe,  and  pushing  their 
Celtic  neighbours  further  to  the  south  and  west;  and  the 
position  at  that  time  of  the  Celtic  populations,  disposed 
round  the  Teutonic  mass  in  a  hollow  crescent,  whose  horns 
rested  at  Caithness  and  on  the  Upper  Danube,  seems  rather 
to  indicate  that  this  forward  growth  of  the  Teutonic  people 
had  been  great  and  long  continued. 

Later  events  tend  only  to  bring  out  with  greater  emphasis 
the  fact  that  this  Northern  race  has  exhibited  pre-eminently, 
ever  since  it  has  been  known  to  history,  those  very  character- 
istics which  we  are  compelled  to  look  for  in  the  cradle-race. 
Its  historical  conquests  are  contrasted  with  most  other 
historical  phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  neither  the  work  of  superior  discipline  nor  of  more 
powerful  armament,  nor  of  overwhelming  numbers,  but  were 
frequently  gained  against  nations  of  men  better  organised, 
better  equipped,  and  far  more  numerous  than  themselves. 
In  their  case,  more  than  in  any  other,  we  feel  it  possible  to 
think  that  they  might  spread  their  power  swiftly  and  irre- 
sistibly over  surrounding  races,  even  though  stronger  in 
numbers  and  more  advanced  in  culture ;  for  it  is  not  hard  to 
believe  that  what  actually  happened  in  the  fifth  and  tenth 
centuries  after  Christ  may  have  happened  once  before,  under 
still  more  favourable  conditions,  two  or  three  thousand  years 
previously. 

This  being  so,  attention  is  at  once  invited  to  Teutonic 
conquest  in  general,  and  especially  to  those  conquests 
which  were  accomplished  under  circumstances  most  nearly 
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approachiDg  to  prehiatorio  conditions.  The  eonqoests  of  the 
Ootbs;  the  Lombards^  and  the  Franks  are  often  trium- 
phantly alleged  to  shew  that  barbariail  conqaerors  always  fail 
to  impose  their  language  on  a  more  oivilised  peo|de.  Bat 
the  more  orncial  case  of  England,  where,  if  the  conquered 
people  were  less  civilised,  the  conquerors  were  in  the  same 
degree  more  barbarous,  tells  quite  a  contrary  story;  the 
eonquered  language  vanishes  utterly,  even  in  those  remoter 
regions  where  the  conquered  people  must  have  survived  is 
very  large  numbers.  The  Goth  and  the  Lombard  were 
largely  Romanized  before  they  settled  in  the  sonth ;  they  had 
also  forsaken  Thor  and  Odin,  and  been  imbued  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  Eastern  Church  with  Arian  Christianity. 
The  Frank,  too,  had  long  been  the  neighbour  of  the 
provincial  Roman,  and  in  the  moment  of  victory  he  became 
Christian  too.  Not  so  the  rode  heathen  of  the  Teatonie 
North  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  see  in  his  stem  suppression  of 
the  conquered  language  a  better  index  of  the  probable  nature 
and  linguistic  effect  of  any  prehistoric  conquest,  than  in 
cases  where  potent  causes  had  long  been  working  to  mediate 
a  different  result.  Conquerors  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  ftet, 
adopt  the  conquered  language  unless  they  also  adopt  the 
conquered  culture ;  and  when  the  military  barbarian  chooeei 
to  despise  and  spurn  the  refinements  of  the  conquered  people 
it  is  easy  for  him  to  suppress  their  language  and  their  enl- 
ture  at  the  same  time.  Such  is  the  kind  of  conquest  which 
the  spread  of  the  cradle-language  points  to,  and  it  is  the 
Teutonic  race  again,  in  their  .purest  state  and  least  modified 
circumstances,  which  affords  an  example  of  such  conquest  in 
actual  fact. 

But  if  we  adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  cradle-people, 
>vherever  located,  was  a  military  race  of  this  kind,  there  are 
some  important  consequences  to  be  inferred  which  will  be 
found  in  the  end  to  have  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  further 
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growth  of  their  language.  It  is  certain  that  snoh  a  race 
woald  not  only  grow  forward  in  the  slow  and  gradual  manner 
already  indicated,  hy  simply  pressing  back  and  extruding  its 
next  neigbbonrs  on  every  side,  but  it  woald  also  sometimes 
embark  upon  undertakings  of  colonization  and  conquest, 
which  would  result  in  the  imposition  of  its  language  upon 
large  populations  more  or  less  alien  in  blood  to  itself.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  conquering  wave  would 
spread  itself  more  and  more  thinly  as  it  advanced,  and  thai 
the  admixture  of  alien  blood  would  increase  with  distance  in 
a  directly  contrary  manner. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  all  these  excursions 
were  simultaneous ;  historical  parallels  would  rather  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  they  were  spread  in  a  desultory  manner  over 
many  ages.  But  the  more  its  frontier  expanded,  and  the 
further  its  excursions  spread,  the  more  would  the  cradle*raee 
be  exposed  to  those  foreign  influences  from  which  it  had 
been  so  long  shielded  by  its  loeation.  These  influences 
would,  of  course,  be  strongest  in  those  regions  where  a  con- 
quered majority  had  been  suffered  to  survive,  but  might  be 
traceable  even  up  to  the  outward  bounds  of  the  unmixed 
cradle-people  themselves. 

These  considerations  open  out  a  prospect  of  identifying 
the  cradle-people  by  a  method  far  more  convincing,  though 
also  far  more  laborious  than  any  that  has  been  yet  employed. 
It  is  clear  that,  if  the  cradle-language  was  imposed  in  this 
way  on  surrounding  peoples  of  alien  race  and  speech,  there 
might  very  easily  arise  a  system  of  regular  differences 
between  the  original  language  and  the  various  new  colonial 
dialects,  whose  traces,  properly  interpreted,  might  witness  to 
the  centrality  and  primitiveness  of  the  languages  descending 
most  directly  from  the  cradle-speech,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  more  indirect  and  perverted  origin  of  the  rest. 

But,  simple  as  this  task  might  have  been  at  the  outset. 
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the  facts  are  now  so  bedimmed  and  encrusted  with  antiquity 
that  it  is  only  by  a  very  long,  patient,  and  judicial  considera- 
tion of  them  that  we  can  hope  to  arriTe  at  any  result 
whatever.  Bmgmann's  first  volume  opens  out  to  us  id 
opportunity  of  considering,  with  some  completeness,  all  the 
leading  facts  relating  to  phonology.  His  subsequent  volumes 
will  in  due  course  enable  us  to  apply  the  same  line  of 
thought  to  the  remaining  masses  of  Indo-Gtermanic  informa- 
tion. 

It  becomes  at  once  interesting,  therefore,  in  relation  to 
the  present  branch  of  the  subject,  to  inquire  what  differenees, 
if  any,  are  likely  to  have  existed  in  phonology  between  the 
cradle-language  and  the  others  which  it  displaced.  A  fiill 
answer  to  this  question  can  only  be  given  at  the  end  of  that 
examination  of  all  the  leading  particulars  of  the  case  on 
which  we  are  about  to  embark ;  but  it  is  important  here  to 
point  out  (1)  that  the  hypothesis  of  long  isolation,  here  pot 
forward,  makes  it  quite  possible  that  the  phonology  of  the 
cradle-language  differed  in  the  most  radical  manner  from 
that  of  all  the  languages  which  it  afterwards  came  to 
supplant ;  and  (2)  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Uie 
phonology  of  the  cradle-language,  as  compared  with  that  of 
these  others,  would  differ  in  the  direction  of  primitivenMS 
and  less  advanced  evolution. 

As  reasons  will  hereafter  be  given  for  thinking  that  there 
was  a  most  marked  contrast  in  phonology  between  the  ciadle- 
language  and  its  subjected  tongues,  it  is  profitable  to  inqoiie 
beforehand  what  would  be  likely  to  happen  in  such  a  case. 
In  those  early  and  extreme  cases,  of  course,  where  not  only 
the  conquered  languages,  but  also  the  conquered  people, 
were  simply  deleted,  nothing  would  happen;  the  cradle- 
language  would  continue  to  be  spoken  exactly  as  before,  for 
its  rivals  would  be  dead,  even  to  their  ultimate  echoes.  Bat 
this  result  would  never  exactly  follow  in  any  other  case; 
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however  suddenly  and  rudely  the  conquered  language  might 
be  suppressed,  it  would  always  leave  a  mark  upon  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  conquering  language  in  that  particular 
community  ;  and  the  more  numerous  were  the  conquered  in 
proportion  to  the  conquerors,  the  more  certainly  would  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  conquered  phonology  be 
^afled  wholesale  upon  the  conquering  tongue. 

It  might  be  easy  enough  for  savage  and  imperious 
masters  to  impose  their  vocabulary  and,  in  part,  their  syntax 
on  their  trembling  subjects,  but  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
any  conqueror  to  compel  human  organs  to  produce  the  exact 
sounds  of  any  unaccustomed  language.  The  Ephraimite  of 
old  could  not  say  ''  shibboleth,'*  though  he  knew  that  his  life 
depended  on  the  answer ;  and  so  accustomed  are  we  to  hear 
English  pronounced  with  an  Irish,  or  French,  or  Oerman 
phonology,  by  men"  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  intensely 
anxious  to  avoid  doing  any  such  thing,  that  it  seems  need- 
less here  to  enforce  this  point  at  further  length.  And  the 
important  thing  is  that  what  at  the  outset  would  be  the 
phonology  of  the  subject  majority  would  assuredly  in  the 
second  generation  be  that  of  the  national  speech. 

Now,  if  Principal  Bendall  be  right  in  supposing  that  the 
fair-haired,  long-headed  Teutonic  man  is  the  true  type  of  the 
cradle-race,  it  seems  certain  that  practically  nowhere  outside 
what  are  still  recognised  as  Teutonic  boundaries  were  the 
fair-haired  conquerors  a  majority.  This  being  so,  the  pre- 
valent exceptionalness  of  Teutonic  phonology,  as  compared 
to  that  of  the  sister  branches,  ceases  to  be  any  argument 
against  its  being  accepted  as  the  most  direct  lineal  offspring 
of  the  cradle-speech.  The  comparative  consensus  of  the 
remaining  branches  may  easily  be  due  to  a  unanimity  of 
change,  impressed  upon  all  alike  by  the  prevailing  character 
of  the  conquered  yet  unconquerable  phonologies  of  the  vari- 
ous subjected  races.     Such  a  supposition  would  by  no  means 
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imply  that  the  phonologies  of  all  the  sabjected  races  were 
identical,  bat  only  that  they  differed  perceptibly  less  from 
each  other  than  they  did  from  that  of  the  conquering  race. 
And  it  does  not  seem  at  all  unlikely  that  such  was  the  case. 
There  had  not  been  in  their  case  any  such  possibility  of 
isolation  as  in  that  of  the  cradle-race  ;  so  far  as  any  border 
relics,  such  as  the  Finnish  and  the  Basque  languages,  enable 
us  to  judge,  they  had  all  been  dcToloped  on  parallel  though 
sometimes  independent  lines,  with  the  same  agglutinative 
structure ;  and  we  might  naturally  expect  in  them  a  Surly 
uniforooi  standard  of  phonetic  evolution,  with  differences  of  a 
local  kind, — some  radical  and  some  fortuitous. 

It  is  quite  useless  now  to  look  for  any  traces  of  the 
minuter  of  these  local  differences ;  and  if,  as  seems  likely, 
the  languages  first  pushed  back  or  suppressed  on  the  Eastern 
side  were  mostly  of  the  Finno-Ugrian  stock,  it  is  veir 
possible  that  most  of  their  differences  inter  se  were  of  this 
minuter  order.  But  between  these  languages  taken  as  a 
class  and  those  other  westward  languages  from  which  they 
were  early  divided  by  the  advancing  mass  of  the  cradle-raoe, 
there  may  have  been  differences  in  phonology  suffioiently 
substantial  to  be  still  recognised  by  their  results* 

Several  items  of  evidence  combine  to  indicate  that  soch 
was  the  case.  The  languages  which  were  crushed  betweeo 
the  cradle-language  and  the  Ocean  have  left  but  a  single 
trace.  But  that  trace  is  important.  The  Basque  language 
agrees  with  the  Finno-Ugrian  and  other  Turanian  types  io 
possessing  an  essentially  agglutinative  structure,  but  ito 
vocabulary  is  totally  different,  and  irreconcileable  with  that 
of  the  eastern  group,  and  it  seems  to  possess,  in  the  remark- 
able structural  peculiarities  of  its  verb,  an  indication  that  its 
growth,  though  parallel  to  that  of  the  other  agglutinative 
languages,  has  been  radically  independent. 

Another  noticeable  fact  is  that,  after  the  Teatonia  speeeh 
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began,  in  its  new  Gennanio  location,  to  differentiate  itself, 
the  differenoes  which  present  themselves  earliest  to  oar 
knowledge  were  not  variations  between  North  and  Soath, 
such  as  are  now  most  nomeroas  and  important,  bat  between 
East  and  West,— marking,  probably,  a  great  and  long  con* 
tinned  divergence  of  foreign  influences  on  its  eastern  and 
western  frontiers. 

Bat  the  most  important  fiu^t  of  all  is  that  remarkable 
phonological  splitting,  or  fission,  of  the  great  family  of  Indo- 
Germanic  langaages  which  is  briefly  indicated  by  Principal 
Bendall  on  pages  68-61  of  his  book.  This  line  of  principal 
cleavage  coincides  remarkably  with  the  physical  division 
which  we  have  inferred  to  have  been  effected  by  the  south- 
ward progress  of  the  cradle-race,  and  it  will  be  the  chief 
iurther  business  of  this  essay  to  shew  how  the  results  of 
this  fission  are  found  to  permeate  and  explain  the  whole 
system  of  the  phonology  of  the  daughter  languages. 

In  doing  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  pursue  a  line 
of  exploration  almost  directly  contrary  to  that  which  has 
engaged  the  efforts  of  philologists  until  now.  It  has  been 
naturally  supposed  that  the  correct  way  to  arrive  at  the  real 
radical  types  of  the  cradle^speech  was  to  consult  all  the 
daughter  branches,  and  to  be  guided  largely  by  the  voice  of 
the  majority.  In  this  way,  a  theoretical  account  of  the 
cradle-speech  has  now  been  arrived  at,  which  is  indeed  free 
from  the  Sanskrit  prepossessions  of  the  earliest  explorers, 
but  which  is  manifestly  inconsistent  in  its  assumptions  with 
the  hypothesis  which  is  being  worked  out  in  these  pages. 
Such  a  summarisation  of  the  daughter  branches  ought  mani- 
festly, if  our  views  are  correct,  to  yield  a  fair  average,  not  of 
the  phonok^  of  the  cradle-speech,  but  rather  of  that  of  its 
surrounding  neighbours;  and  it  might  fairly  be  expected 
that  this  method,  if  it  be  as  erroneous  as  is  here  pre- 
sumed, would  sooner  or  later  find  itself  unable  satisfactorily 
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to  accommodate  itself  to  the  facts.  It  bas^  of  coarse,  been 
incumbent  upon  these  same  investigators  to  give  some 
credible  acconnt  of  the  process  by  which  the  theoretical 
cradle-fbrms  thus  arrived  at  by  them  might  give  birth 
to  the  known  forms  of  the  earliest  Teutonic ;  and  the  most 
feasible  explanations  of  this  kind  yet  offered  are  fiuihfally 
summarised,  so  far  as  Grimm's  Bole  is  concerned,  by 
Brugmann  in  section  641.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  these  proposed  explanations  are  so  intricate,  so  cum* 
brous,  and,  after  all,  so  unsatisfying,  that  they  seem  rather 
to  invalidate  the  theory  which  they  are  intended  to  complete. 

It  is  a  signal  testimony  to  the  prime  importance  of  this 
question  of  the  original  location  of  the  cradle-race  that, 
though  Brugmann  at  the  outset  expressly  reserves  his  belief 
as  to  their  European  or  Asiatic  origin,  his  exposition  is 
coloured  here  and  everywhere  by  the  assumptions  hitherto 
current ;  his  account  of  the  theoretical  cradle-language  is 
that  which  has  just  been  indicated,  and  his  conceptions  of 
the  filiation  of  Germanic  to  that  theoretical  language  follow 
inevitably  in  the  same  track.  Tbis»  however^  is  a  thing 
which  it  was  quite  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
controversy,  for  the  learned  author  to  avoid,  and  it  does  not 
prevent  one  from  paying  the  most  unqualified  tribute  to  the 
industry,  impartiality,  accuracy,  and  original  power  which 
he  everywhere  displays. 

Seeing,  however,  that  we  here  reject  this  filiation  of 
Teutonic  to  the  accepted  type  of  the  cradle-language,  the 
next  question  is,  what  position  do  we  really  assign  to 
Teutonic?  Do  we  say  that  it  must  itself  be  taken  as  the  true 
type  of  the  cradle-language,  from  which  all  the  rest  faaye 
been  metamorphosed?  Not  exactly;  for  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  our  knowledge  of  Teutonic  runs  back  only  ft 
short  way  towards  the  cradle-time,  whilst  that  of  some  of  the 
daughter  stems  runs  back  the  greater  part  of  the  way.    The 
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most  that  we  can  say  for  oar  Teutonic  forms  is,  not  that 
they  accurately  represent  the  cradle-speech,  bat  that  they 
must  be  the  direct  lineal  descendants  of  that  langaage.  In 
other  words,  if  we  can  by  any  means  arrive  at  the  real  forms 
of  the  cradle-speech  there  oaght  to  be  this  marked  differ- 
ence between  Tentonic  and  the  other  branches, — that  the 
Teatonic  forms  oaght  to  be  sach  as  woald  flow  natarally  and 
simply  by  the  known  laws  of  phonetic  evolation  from  the 
cradle-forms,  whilst  all  the  rest  would  be  tinged  by  the  out- 
ward influences  already  sketched. 

But  philologists  of  the  older  school  might  here  object 
that  the  assumed  superior  stabUity  of  Teutonic  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  historical  example,  that  so  far  from  the 
stability  of  the  Germanic  people  being  any  guarantee  for  the 
stability  of  their  language,  Germany  has  been  the  scene  of 
the  most  radical  phonetic  changes,  as,  for  example,  those 
which  in  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages  gave  rise  to  that  High 
German  dialect  which  is  the  basis  of  the  modem  literary 
language.  But  the  exception  proves  the  rule;  not  only  is 
the  actual  fulfilment  of  this  branch  of  Grimm's  Bule  most 
lamentably  incomplete  (see  Skeat,  English  Etymology,  vol.  i, 
p.  87),  but  this  High  German  dialect  arose  and  spread  in 
that  comer  of  Germany  which  had  been  most  and  longest 
exposed  to  foreign,  and  notably  to  Boman,  influences ;  and 
it  is  safe  to  challenge  the  production  of  any  instances  any- 
where of  profound  modifications  like  these  which  have  not 
been  the  result  of  foreign  influence.  The  historical  High 
German  (like  the  supposed  Low  German)  sound  changes  are 
a  phonetic  riddle  which  defies  reasonable  solution  by  any 
ordinary  phonetic  process,  and  leads  us  irresistibly  to  con- 
clude that  both  changes  were  alike  the  effect  of  a  more  or 
less  complete  transference  of  the  language  to  foreign, 
unaccustomed  lips ;  and  we  are  led  to  conclude,  further, 
that  the  prehistoric  (the  so-called  Low  German)  transfer 
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was  more  completely  of  this  kind  than  the  historical  High 
.  Oerman  one* 

The  line  of  argoment  into  which  we  have  now  heen  led 
ought  to  have  a  special  interest  to  English  readers,  inas- 
mach  as  it  tends  to  seat  the  old  Low  German  family  of 
languages  in  the  place  of  honour  as  lineal  descendants  of 
the  cradle-speech ;  and  of  this  family  English  is  the  most 
vigorous  and  fertile,  though  not,  perhaps,  the  most  purely 
descended  member. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  all  the  partisans  of  the 
European  origin  of  the  cradle-race  are  not  agreed  in  locating 
it  in  Scandinavia,  or  even  within  Teutonic  territory.  At 
the  moment  of  writing  (December,  1889),  a  new  book,  by 
Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  entitled  The  Origin  of  the  Arjfant^  has 
just  issued  from  the  press,  and  sums  up  strongly  in  fsTOur 
of  the  Celts  being  the  cradle-race.  And  one  shrewdly 
suspects  that  anyone  who  felt  interested  in  putting  forward 
a  similar  claim  for  the  Slavs  would  not  find  the  least  di£Ei- 
cnlty  in  doing  so,  upon  the  archffiologiqal  evidence  only. 
The  truth  is  that  the  archffiological  evidence,  taken  by  itself, 
is  totally  inconclusive;  and  though  we  are  bound,  in  a 
question  like  this,  where  there  is  so  little  light  obtainable, 
to  welcome  every  ray,  it  will  only  be  possible  to  attain 
success  by  using  all  the  rays  simultaneously,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  focus  them  upon  the  subject. 

Canon  Taylor's  book  is  more  archffiological  than  philo- 
logical, and  is  replete  with  valuable  information  of  the 
former  kind ;  but  I  must  say  that  that  information  seemed 
to  me  to  fall  in  quite  as  naturally  with  the  Scandinavian 
theory  as  with  any  other, — and  even  more  so.  For  the  crux 
of  any  other  theory  is  the  problem  of  the  Aryanization  of 
Scandinavia  itself;  and,  singular  to  say.  Canon  Taylor  leaves 
this  remarkable  phenomenon  unnoticed  and  unaccounted  for. 
If,  as  he  supposes,  Scandinavia  was  Aryanised  by  Celts, 
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there  ought  sorely  to  haTe  been  at  least  a  Celtic  skull  or  two 
put  in  as  evidenoe  that  snoh  was  the  ease.  But,  so  far  as  the 
eTidenoe  goes,  arehsBology  is  as  silent  as  history  respecting 
any  trace  of  snch  a  connection. 

And  again,  Canon  Taylor  may  be  anthropologically 
right  in  connecting  the  Celts  with  the  Ugrians,  bnt  he 
hardly  seems  conscious  of  the  immense  philological  obstacle 
which  this  conclusion  offers  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Celts  as 
the  cradle-race.  It  is  easy  to  beliere  that  the  Scandinavians, 
having  somehow  acquired  a  feeble  tincture  of  Ugrian  linguis- 
tic roots,  developed  out  of  them  a  language  on  practically 
new  and  independent  lines ;  but  it  is  nearly  incredible  that 
the  Celts,  if  .themselves  TJgrians,  should  somehow  mira- 
culously give  birth  to  a  language  without  any  Ugrian 
affinities. 

I  would  here  suggest  to  Canon  Taylor,  and  to  any  others 
who  favour  the  Celtic  theoiy,  that  the  facts  which  seem  16 
point  that  way  may  possibly  be  susceptible  of  a  different 
explanation.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  more  distant 
Aryan  conquests  were  not  effected  by  the  cradle-race  them- 
selyes,  but  rather  by  the  strongly  Aryanized  colonies  which 
grew  up  along  their  borders.  Teutonic  languages  are  at 
this  moment  again  spreading  far  and  wide  over  the  earth^s 
surface ;  but  it  is  not  the  pure,  but  the  mixed,  and,  as  it 
were,  colonial  Teutons  and  their  language  which  are  most 
strongly  operative  in  this  movement.  Would  it  not  be  more 
feasible  to  suppose  that  the  Celts  also,  though  Ugrian  in 
origin,  became  afterwards  Aryan  in  language  and  also 
largely  in  blood,  through  some  distant  prehistoric  conquest, 
and  that  then  this  new  and  powerful  race  became  the 
vehicle  of  some  at  least  of  the  further  conquests  of  Aryan 
language  ? 

Canon  Taylor  is  obviously  enamoured  of  the  fine 
cranial  developments  of  the  Celtic  people,  and  has  a  notice- 
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abl6|  though  probably  anconscioaa,  wiah  to  prove  that  these 
noble  ahalls  belonged  to  the  equally  noble  Aryan  race,  but 
we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  warrant  for  expecting  to 
discover  this  kind  of  snperiority  in  the  Aryans.  The  arga- 
ment  derived  from  statnre  and  osseous  framework  seems  to 
be  here  very  much  more  in  point. 

Beverting  onoe  more  to  the  simile  of  a  disseoted  pnxzle, 
it  seems  after  all  to  be  most  promising  to  begin  the  reeon- 
stmction  by  putting  Teutonic,  and  not  Celtic,  in  the  middle. 
We  have  met  with  nothing  yet,  in  this  preliminary  surrey, 
to  deter  us  seriously  from  that  effort,  and  if  it  does  not  result 
in  a  complete  success,  it  will  then  be  for  some  one  else  to 
begin  the  same  task  from  some  other  basis.  It  will  be  our 
duty  to  work  out  the  present  hypothesis  calmly,  moderately, 
and  without  blinking  difficulties,  and  in  that  case  the 
attempt  cannot  fail  to  be  in  some  sense  a  contribution  to 
the  final  solution,  whatever  that  may  be. 

It  will  be  the  most  convenient  as  well  as  the  most 
thorough  method  of  treating  the  subject,  to  take  it  up  in  the 
same  order  as  it  is  treated  by  Brugmann,  discussing  suooes- 
sively  the  vowels,  nasals,  liquids,  stops  and  sibilants,  and 
finishing  with  the  phenomena  of  combined  sounds  and  of 
accent.  But  my  present  limits  are  already  full,  and  this 
programme  can  therefore  only  be  fulfilled  in  a  further  paper. 
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COPERNICUS   AND   HIS   WORK. 
Bt  Rky.  S.  FLETCHER  WILLIAMS. 

Thb  world's  work  is  done  in  eomers,  by  men  intent  on 
lesser  ends.  Of  the  flye  men  of  the  fifbeenth  centory  whose 
birth  was  of  the  richest  yalne  to  the  human  race,  not  one 
proposed  to  himself  the  mighty  end  which  he  accomplished. 
Gutenberg,  intent  on  cabalistic  arts  and  mysteries,  invented 
the  printing  press,  with  movable  types.  Columbus,  seeking 
straighter  paths  for  commerce,  discovered  a  new  world. 
Erasmus,  attacking  the  monkish  orders,  undermined  the 
walls  of  the  Supreme  Church.  Copernicus,  computing 
astronomical  distances  in  his  lonely  tower,  overturned  the 
astronomy  of  the  civilised  world.  Luther,  opposing  a  single 
abuse,  established  a  religion. 

Copernicus  was  seventy  years  old  when  he  died.  And 
forty  years  of  a  studious  and  secluded  life  he  had  lavished 
on  one  endeavour — to  satisfy  himself  of  the  true  planetaiy 
system.  It  seems  now  a  small  affair  to  have  coat  so  much. 
Your  glib  schoolboy  wUl  demonstrate  the  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  easily  as  he  rattles  over  the  twenty-six 
prepositions  that  govern  the  accusative.  But  when  the 
stem  scientific  conscience  of  Copernicus  began  to  suffer 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  it  was  one  man 
against  the  world.  For  twelve  hundred  years  that  system 
had  been  universally  accepted.  To  question  it  was  to  differ 
from  the  infallible  interpreter  of  God's  truth,  and  difference 
from  that  was  not  only  isolation — it  was  death,  temporal  and 
eternal. 

Till  the  revival  of  letters  following  Gutenberg's  inven- 
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tion,  learning  was  confined  to  the  priesthood,  who  them- 
gelyes  filled  all  the  secnlar  offices  of  distinction,  so  that  no 
practical  issue  of  life  conld  be  diTorced  from  the  beliefs  or 
from  the  interests  of  the  clergy.  Art  was  the  willing  and 
gracious  handmaiden  of  Borne.  Literature,  saye  as  her 
laureate,  hardly  existed.  Science  but  preserved  the  tradi- 
tions of  an  elder  day,  when  the  activity  ot  the  mind  of  man 
was  measured  by  her  swifb  advances.  Astronomy  was  the 
servant  of  astrology ;  alchemy  but  prophesied  of  chemistry ; 
botany,  geology,  electricity,  magnetism — the  modem  circle  of 
sciences — were  undreamed  of.  Copernicus  had  been  dead 
more  than  half  a  century  when  Eepler  published  his  new 
astronomy,  and  gave  it  the  prophetic  title  of  CeUitial 
Physics.  Algebra  was  but  a  halting  system ;  calculus  and 
logarithms  had  not  been  guessed  at ;  the  telescope  awaited 
Galileo's  later  coming.  In  bo  inhospitable  an  air,  then,  and 
with  so  meagre  means,  the  first  of  modem  astronomers  came 
to  his  place  and  work. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  some  faint  perception  of  a  great 
natural  law,  and  quite  another  to  establish  and  to  utilise  it. 
Yet  the  foremnner  of  a  discovery  is  entitled  to  our  praise, 
especially  if  he  explored  with  doubtful  steps  and  imperfect 
means  in  the  early  twilight  of  philosophy. 

Pythagoras,  to  whom  (in  spite  of  much  folly,  of  which 
more  is  attributed  to  him  than  he  deserves  blame  for)  be  all 
honour,  stands  first  on  record,  as  having  imagined,  if  not 
demonstrated,  that  the  sun  was  the  centre  of  our  system,  and 
that  the  earth  and  certain  other  planets  revolved  around  it 
This  theory  was  entertained,  if  I  may  so  speak,  by  Seleucus 
and  Ecphantus,  by  Nicetas  and  Ponticus,  by  the  Samian 
Glearchus,  and  by  Plato.  But  long  before  the  time  of  all 
those  enquiring  men,  dusky  Egypt  still  retained  a  shred  of 
the  old  .trath,  and  held  a  theory  that  may  be  briefly  bnt 
substantially  described,  as  making  the  sun  central  to  some 
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of  the  planets,  but  not  to  others.  That  prinioe  and  scholar, 
Arehimedesy  pride  of  Syraonsey  accepted  the  hypothesis  of 
the  reyolntion  of  the  earth  around  the  stin ;  and  he  inTented 
a  sphere  representing  the  motions  of  the  stars.  AristarohnSy 
too.  thonght  the  idea  a  good  one ;  bat,  for  eyen  aditiitting 
only  so  mnchy  Gleanthes  of  Assos  denonnced  him  as  impions. 
Hipparehns,  of  Bithynia,  neyertheless,  admitted  the  same 
hypothesis,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  impiety  waiting  on 
the  supposition.  In  short,  the  idea  floated  painfully  through 
many  a  philosophical  and  inquiring  mind;  but  there  was 
neither  learning  enough,  nor  helps  to  learning,  to  fix  it ;  and 
for  want  of  a  better  theory,  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  some 
seyenteen  hundred  years  ago,  contriyed  to  make  the  world 
accept  one  of  his  own.  The  well-intentioned  old  mathema- 
tician of  Pelusium  dogmaticaUy  fixed  the  earth  in  the  centre 
of  the  uniyerse,  and  made  eyerything  moye  around  it  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  the  moon  leading  the  way,  then  Mercury, 
Tenus,  and  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  fixed 
stars.  Aboye  all,  he  placed  the  first  and  second  cystaUine 
heayens,  and  his  stupendously  unintelligible  primum  mobile. 
This  was  trying  to  make  systems  agree  with  sense,  and 
pronouncing  that  things  were  so  because  they  seemed  so. 
The  senses  misled  those  who  trusted  to  them  accordingly ; 
and,  for  something  like  fourteen  hundred  years,  man  sub- 
mitted to  be  misled,  or  failed  to  struggle  successfully  against 
it.  The  remark  of  the  puszled  Alphonso,  King  of  Gastille, 
to  the  efiSdot  that,  had  he  been  the  Creator  of  the  uniyerse, 
be  could  haye  accomplished  something  more  harmonious, 
WAS  not  intended  to  be  profkne.  Such  a  remark  sounded 
like  profiinity,  howeyer,  in  the  ear  of  Copernicus.  He,  at 
onoe,  came  to  the  healthy  conclusion, — that  man,  and  not 
Ood^  was  wrong.  All  ivae  perplexing,  and  unintelligible, 
and  contradictory  in  the  heayens,  as  men  described  them. 
The  description,  therefore,  was  erroneous;  and  he  would 
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humbly,  but  with  his  whole  Boal,  go  in  seareh  of  ihe  iroUL 
He  had  to  think  deeply  of  absolnte,  relative,  and  apparant 
motion,  before  ever  he  began  to  see  that  the  fixed  stars  were 
not  contained  in  one  ooncaye  sphere,  and  that  the  prinum 
mobUe  was  not  beyond  it,  with  the  empyreal  heayens,  abode 
of  the  blessed,  and  cnbic  in  form,  in  the  distance,  still  more 
remote !  So  said  the  followers  of  the  old  Egyptians ;  bat 
there  was  a  pnpil  of  the  older  Egyptians  who  had  declared 
something  £»  more  consonant  to  the  ideas  of  Copernioos 
centuries  before;  and,  to  study  this  acquired  wisdom  of 
Pythagoras,  Copernicus  now  devoted  himself  with  prayerful 


Before  the  character  of  Pythagoras  can  be  properly 
appreciated,  we  must  find  a  biographer  who  can  decisively 
separate  myth  from  reality.  I  do  not  pretend  to  do  this.  If 
we  take  both,  indeed,  there  appears  as  much  folly  as  wisdom 
in  the  character  of  this  teacher — ^with  a  touch  of  knavery  to 
boot.  But,  even  in  this  mixture,  there  is  no  leaven  of 
impiety.  Pythagoras,  were  he  as  absurd  as  in  some  thiogi 
tradition  has  described  him,  was  eminently  pure,  both  by 
precept  and  example;  and  he  inculcated  the  practice  of 
purity,  both  in  word  and  deed,  at  a  time  when  Roman  female 
society  was  so  impure  that,  because  one  wife  was  found  who 
respected  virtue  more  than  life,  she  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  canonised  saint  of  history,  and  elevated  for  worship,  ss 
"  the  chaste  Lucretia." 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  Pythagoras  was 
a  Hindoo,  and  that  his  name  was  but  the  Hellenised  verdon 
of  Buddha  Gooroos.  He  assuredly  taught  something  of  the 
Buddhist  learning ;  but  there  is  na  reason  to  doubt  his 
Samian  birth,  his  noble  descent,  or  his  excellent  training  of 
body  and  mind.  At  eighteen  he  was  one  of  the  best 
wrestlers  and  most  elegant  scholars  in  Ghreece. 

There  is  much  that  is  agreeable  to  us  in  the  tradition 
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that  in  his  early  years  he  traTelled, — we  may  fkncyy  over 
the  earthy — in  search  of  religions  knowledge.  His  noble 
spirit  was  restless  under  the  nnolean  yoke  of  the  theology  of 
his  days.  From  the  Druids  of  Gaul  to  the  altars  of  Egypt 
and  the  temples  of  India,  he  is  said  to  haye  wandered,  learn- 
ing all  he  could  by  the  ^ay  on  the  subject  of  the  gods  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  When  he  reappeared  among 
his  countrymen,  he  was  publicly  hailed  by  them  as  the 
''  Wise  Man  "  or  "  Sophist.''  He  modestly  put  aside  the 
title,  and  adopted  in  its  place  that  of  "  Lover  of  Wisdom ;  " 
and  he  was  the  first  man  who  wore  this  appellation  under  its 
now  fiEuniliar  form  of  **  Philosopher." 

The  intellectual  wanderer  established  himself  in  the 
dissolute  city  of  Crotona.  The  gay  inhabitants  may  haye 
congratulated  themselyes,  at  first,  on  possessing  amongst 
them  so  admirable  a  musician.  But,  to  use  a  homely  illus- 
tration, they  little  knew  to  what  tune  the  minstrel  would 
make  them  dance.  Among  the  inhabitants  he  must  haye 
found  some  weary  of  profligate  life ;  and,  beginning  with 
these,  he  founded  a  sect  which  became,  for  a  season,  the 
wonder  and  enyy  of  the  world ;  and  Crotona  was  less  proud 
of  MUo  the  athlete  than  of  Pythagoras  his  master.  The 
whole  city  was  reformed  by  his  preaching.  Pythagoras  taught 
them,  as  well  as  he  was  enabled,  to  fix  their  minds  on  the 
highest  things.  His  instruction  may  haye  been  imperfect. 
He  himself  prayed  at  the  altars  of  the  gods ;  but  his  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  a  prominent  feature  of  his 
teaching.  His  denunciation  of  yice,  in  man  or  woman,  was 
so  efTeotiye  that,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
Crotona  was  celebrated  as  the  dwelling  place  of  all  the 
virtues.  Allowing  for  some  exaggeration,  the  effect  was,  no 
doubt,  unexampled.  The  drunken  became  temperate;  the 
avaricious,  liberal ;  the  hard-hearted,  sympathising ;  the  men 
of  violence,  gentle ;  the  women,  worthy  of  their  name  and 
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mission ;  and  ihe  missionary  had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  work.  The  sect  spread  rapidly;  bnt  not  all  its 
members  were  of  the  initiated.  These,  as  is  well  known, 
had  to  observe  a  two  years'  silence  ere  they  conld  belong  to 
the  cotmcil  of  **  the  Master.''  An  infringement  of  the  role 
extended  the  term  to  five  years;  and  a  more  excellent 
discipline  conld  not  haye  been  deyised  to  make  a  pupil 
familiar  with  new  observances,  while  it  forbade  him  to  argue 
npon  those  he  had  promised  to  abandon.  Bnt  of  the  mies 
of  the  order,  of  its  extension,  and  of  the  political  results 
connected  with  it,  I  am  not  called  npon  to  speak.  I  may 
notice,  indeed,  that  by  their  close  application,  the  Samian 
was  raised  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city.  The  intoler- 
ance of  the  sect,  and  its  purely  aristocratic  spirit,  caused  its 
overthrow.  Bnt,  even  in  the  fall  of  the  Pythagoreans,  they 
effected  some  good.  They  were  engaged  with  Grotona  in  a 
war  against  the  Sybarites.  The  philosophical  warriors 
proved  that  they  conld  strike  as  strongly  with  battleaxe  as 
with  argument.  They  defeated  their  opponents,  and  turned 
the  river  Crathis  over  the  site  of  the  destroyed  city  of 
Sybaris.  There  was  one  unclean  city  the  less  on  earth ;  bat 
the  Pythagoreans  refused  to  share  the  spoil  with  the  demo- 
cratic party  among  the  Grotonians.  A  revolution  ensued, 
and,  as  a  political  power,  the  sect  of  Pythagoras  ceased  to 
exist.  The  founder  himself  died  soon  after  at  Metapontum. 
Few  men  have  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  adversaries 
than  this  Samian.  Even  his  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis 
seems  to  me  a  struggling  after  a  proof  of  life  in  another 
condition  than  the  present.  The  Druids  who,  like  P^- 
goras,  were  not  so  absurd  upon  the  questions  either  of 
astronomy  or  of  a  future  state  as  thdy  have  been  popularly 
represented  to  be,  fancied  they  could  trace  the  soul  of  man 
from  an  insect  with  which  they  were  too  well  acquainted,  to  a 
«tate  touching  which  they  spoke  but  darkly.    This,  indeed,  in 
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absuid  enongh ;  but  there  is  in  it  a  trace  of  the  perserering 
Btmggle  with  which  reason  itself  striyes  to  hold  on  to  im- 
mortality. How  far  Pythagoras  was  guilty  of  similar  or 
worse  absurdities,  as  a  teacher  assaming  to  be  dinne,  or  as 
a  moral  philosopher,  I  cannot  say ;  bat  I  strongly  snspect  a 
great  portion  of  what  is  alleged  to  be  pure  inyention.  He 
has  been  probably  as  mnch  misrepresented  with  respect  to 
his  theologico-astronomical  system;  and  yet,  in  simple 
terms,  it  seems  greatly  in  advance  of  any  other  system  of 
his  times.  He  held  that  the  universe  had  been  created  ont 
of  chaos  at  the  will  of  one  powerfol  Being,  who  moved  and 
inspired  what  He  created,  and  of  whose  substance  what  he 
called  the  souU  of  mankind  formed  a  portion.  It  is  mere 
conjecture,  indeed,  that  Pythagoras  derived  his  philosophy 
from  the  Books  attributed  to  Moses,  and  that  he  conversed 
with  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  in  Babylon ;  but  there  are  signs,  in 
his  system,  of  his  having  derived  it  from  a  better  source  than 
was  known  to  many  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  his 
maxim  that  wisdom  was  worth  nothing  if  it  did  not  bring 
man  nearer  to  the  Creator;  and  that  such  result  would 
be  effected,  if  man  made  unreserved  surrender  of  his  vices. 
He  believed  in  angels,  condemned  images  and  their  worship, 
and  was  accounted  by  his  opponents  a  mere  impious 
dreamer.  But  this  dreamer  was  the  first  who  demonstrated 
the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid's 
Elements— the  equality  of  the  square  of  the  hypothenuae 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  to  the  squares  of  its  sides  ;  and  it 
was  he  who  first  declared  that  the  sun  was  a  great  centre, 
around  which  the  planets  moved  in  elliptical  orbits, — which 
was  laughed  at  by  some  who  accepted  the  metempsychosis. 

''  I  thank  thee,  O  Fortune !  "  exclaimed  Zeno,  "  that 
thou  hast  compelled  me  to  turn  philosopher."  We  have  to 
be  grateful  to  a  more  certain  Power,  that  inspired  Copernicus 
with  the  profession  of  a  more  absolute  wisdom.    The  space 
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is  wide  that  divides  the  Christian  philosopher  of  Thorn  from 
the  pre-Christian  philosopher  of  Samos. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  was,  for  once  in  its  nsnally  turbnlent  career,  in 
such  a  condition  of  peace  as  to  be  able  to  afford  an  asylum 
to  those  who  could  not  find  rest  or  liberty  in  their  natrre 
homes.  When  Ladislaus  Jagellon  was  king,  in  the  year 
1S96,  a  stout  Bohemian  crossed  his  own  frontier,  and  making 
his  way  to  Cracow,  took  up  his  citizenship,  followed  the 
vocation  of  a  merchant,  became  easy  in  his  circumstances, 
and  had  a  son  born  in  Cracow,  who  pursued  the  humbk 
but  useful  calling  of  a  baker.  This  baker  married  a  bishop's 
sister,  Barbe  Wasselrode,  sister  of  the  Diocesan  of  Warmii, 
in  1464.  Nine  years  subsequently,  the  most  illnstrioos  son 
of  this  union  was  bom  in  the  then  Polish  city  of  TboiD, 
when  Casimir  was  king.  He  was  the  Nicholas  Copemions— 
or  Eopemik,  as  the  name  was  more  correctly  given — ^wbo  has 
more  lasting  homage  from  the  world  than  all  the  Jagellons 
and  Piasts  put  together. 

The  only  truly  nobleman  is  he  who  achieves  his  nobility. 
Some  biographers  of  Copernicus  have  sought  to  trace  his 
descent  from  a  noble  source ;  but  had  they  succeeded,  they 
would  not  have  exalted  him  above  the  height  at  which  til 
men  regard  him.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  his  social 
I>osition  is,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  baker,  the  grandson  of 
a  merchant,  and  the  nephew  of  a  Bishop.  But,  above  all,  he 
was  Copernicus,  and  no  device  of  heraldry  can  add  rank  or 
splendour  to  his  starry  fame. 

Nations  themselves  have  contended  for  a  share  in  his 
renown.  Since  political  circumstances  made  of  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  astronomer  a  Prussian  city,  Oermany  has 
been  meanly  daring  enough  to  describe  him  as  a  Prussian. 
But  it  has  been  well  observed  that  Germany  has  gloiy 
eiiough  in  Kepler  and  Leibnitz,  and  need  not  wish  to  rob 
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Poland  of  her  noblest  son.  Humboldt  himself  has  declared 
that  the  name  of  Oopemioas  is  the  possession  of  Poland 
solely ;  but  his  triumphs  have  added  lustre  to  the  uniyersal 
world. 

In  his  earliest  school  days,  when  he  studied  elementary 
principles  at  the  school  of  St.  John,  he  was  a  graye  and 
thoughtful  little  scholar.  He  was  as  eni)uiring  as  he  was 
thoughtful ;  and,  as  Leibnitz  said  of  the  first  Hanoyerian 
ElectresB  and  her  daughter  Sophia  Charlotte,  he  was  not 
content  to  know  the  reason  for  a  result,  he  would  also 
demand  the  ground  for  the  reason. 

He  was  not  aboye  ten  years  of  age  when  he  lost  his 
father.  A  baker's  son  may  become  a  famous  sculptor,  as  in 
the  case  of  Flaxman,  but  the  chances  are  not  so  fayourable 
for  his  becoming  an  astronomer.  At  all  eyents,  the  young 
CatherlesB  scholar,  graye,  thoughtful,  inquiring,  seemed  in 
his  proper  place  when  he  became  the  ward  of  his  undo,  and 
had  the  run/  of  the  library  of  the  Bishop  of  Warmia.  The 
good  prelate  was  a  faithful  guardian  and  tutor ;  and  when 
Nicholas  was  eighteen, 'he  sent  him  to  the  Uniyersity  of 
Cracow,  there  to  struggle  for  and  win  his  first  scholastic 
honours. 

Cracow  Uniyersity  was  then  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
the  world.  To  it,  as  to  the  noblest  and  brightest  shrine  of 
learning,  pilgrims  resorted  from  the  remotest  nations.  Its 
especial  glory  at  this  moment  was  in  the  person  of  the  great 
Brudzewski,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  astronomy,  and 
endeayoured,  with  what  success  he  might,  to  explain  and 
illustrate  that  time-honoured  Ptolemaic  system,  which, 
neyertheless,  gaye  the  honest  man  much  perplexity. 

The  professed  object  of  Copernicus  was  to  become  a 
proficient  in  philosophy  and  medicine;  but  he  was  more 
indefatigable  as  a  student  of  astronomy.  Under  Brudzewski 
he  studied  the   higher  mathematics,  and  learned,  for  the 
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first  tune,  with  muoh  joy,  the  use  of  the  astrolabe.  His 
assiduity  was  equal  to  his  immense  power  of  application; 
but  he  had  his  hours  of  relaxation,  too,  and  these  he  passed 
in  first  studying  and  then  practising  the  art  of  painting.  He 
intended  to  travel ;  and  ever  looking  far  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  he  stood,  he  designed  to  fix  upon  canvas  iU 
the  scenes  which  gave  most  delight  to  the  mind  through  the 
eye.  He  would  probably  have  been  a  great  painter  had  be 
fallen  short  of  bis  other  aspirations. 

At  the  dose  of  his  four  years  of  huge  but  happy  toil  it 
the  University  of  Cracow,  he  repaired  to  Thorn  to  visit  his 
widowed  mother,  and  then  turned  his  face  towards  Italy,  and 
never  paused  on  his  way  till  he  knocked  at  the  gates  of  the 
University  at  Padua.  ''Learned  Padua" — the  echo  of  the 
name  is  all  its  existing  glory.  It  boasts  of  nothing  now  bat 
the  cenotaph  of  Livy,  and  the  swarms  of  mendicants  who 
piously  beg  in  the  name  of  St.  Antony. 

His  three  years'  residence  at  Padua  was  a  term  of  unin- 
terrupted intellectual  glory,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
culminated  when  he  was  crowned  for  his  profidenqy  in 
philosophy  and  medicines^  But  his  especial  love  and  pa^ 
ticular  zeal  were  all  for  astronomy,  and  the  intensity  of  each 
was  manifested  by  the  ardour  with  which  he  listened  to  the 
teaching  of  the  famous  Begiomontanus.  It  was  the  period 
when  there  was  that  universal  agitation  of  thought  which  is 
said  to  result  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  The  mind's  eye  of 
Columbus  had  discerned  the  sphericity  of  the  globe,  and  it 
had  distinguished  the  western  shores  long  before  these  bad 
risen  to  his  actual  sight.  The  eye  of  Columbus,  the 
weaver's  son,  was  fixed  upon  the  earth ;  that  of  Gopemieas, 
the  baker's  son,  had  darted  through  the  heavens.  To  the 
earth  the  great  Admiral  had  (by  discovery)  added  a  fair 
portion ;  Copernicus  would  give  a  new  position  to  the  earth 
itself.     He  became  possessed  of  the  one  absorbing  idea; 
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and,  with  a  dream-like  conyiotion  that  he  was  destined  to 
giTe  a  new  revelation  to  man,  he  proceeded  to  Bologna, 
where  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Dominie  Maria,  of  Ferrara,  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  mathematician  of  his  age.  Papil  and 
master  consorted  like  brothers,  for  their  tastes  assimilated, 
and  their  dwelling-place  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
among  the  stars.  There,  at  least,  was  the  abiding-place  of 
their  thoughts.  They  were  anxious  seekers  after  truth,  for 
the  progress  of  thought  had  rendered  some  of  the  greatest 
astronomers  irritable  at  haying  to  propound  a  system  in 
which  they  were  beginning  to  lose  faith.  The  great  difficulty 
was  in  establishing  ft  system  which  should  take  the  place  of 
that  which  had  been  so  long-enthroned,  and  had  the  pro- 
tection of  that  authority  which  cannot  err — the  infallible 
Church. 

From  the  garden  of  Dominic  the  two  sages  nightly 
perused  the  glittering  page  spread  aboye  their  heads ;  and,  if 
many  nights  were  passed  without  any  great  end .  being 
realised,  not  an  hour  was  so  spent  without  acquiring  means 
to  accomplish  that  end.  Copernicus  was  enabled  to  confirm 
his  subsequently  made  hypothesis  of  parallaxes,  by  the  cal- 
culations which  he  had  "heaped  up"  in  the  gardens  of 
Dominic.  The  latter  dismissed  his  friend  with  joy ;  for  he 
sent  him  to  Rome,  where,  by  his  recommendation,  Coper- 
nicus occupied  the  professorial  chair  of  Astronomy,  and  was 
listened  to  with  an  enthusiasm  almost  too  ardent  in  pupils 
of  a  science  so  profound. 

Honest  Copernicus!  His  lectures  must  haye  been 
wonderful  things  to  listen  to.  For  now,  totally  ceasing  to 
comprehend  the  time-honoured  system,  and  too  high  prin- 
cipled to  propose  to  his  hearers  alleged  facts  which  he  did 
not  belieye,  although  they  were  supported  by  the  authority 
of  sages  and  diyines,  he  endeayoured  to  turn  his  pupils' 
thoughts  to  enquiry.   This  course  excited  uneasiness,  adding 
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to  that  generally  nncomfortable  Bensation  of  which  the 
authorities  at  Borne  were  beginning  to  be  oonscioos.  £arth| 
heaveni  and  the  firmament  seemed  heaving  at  the  impulses 
of  a  dangerous  reforming  spirit.  Should  we  be  astonished, 
therefore,  that  Gopemicas  suddenly  withdrew  from  Bome  in 
the  year  1502?  Had  he  received  a  peremptory  hint  to 
withdraw  ?  This  has  never  been  proved,  but  it  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  probable.  The  "chair  of  St.  Peter"  was  then 
disgraced  by  the  infamous  Alexander  VI;  and  the  Pontiff 
who  had  burned  Savonarola  was  not  likely  to  spare  an 
audacious  Pole  who  was  evidently  disinclined  to  teadi 
astronomy  in  a  way  which  had  satisfied  the  world  for  so 
many  centuries. 

As  yet,  however,  Copernicus  himself  could  only  suspect, 
or,  perhaps,  feel  convinced  of  error ;  but  he  taught  nothing 
contrary  to  received  facts.  His  fault,  hi  the  eyes  of  the 
orthodox,  lay  in  his  directing  the  minds  of  men  towards 
inquiry. 

It  was  because  as  yet  he  felt  he  could  do  no  more  that 
he  declined  the  offer  made  to  him  to  occupy  the  now  vacant 
chair  of  Brudzewski  at  Cracow.  That  he  would  hiW 
occupied  it  worthily,  and  to  his  own  renown,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  He  equally  declined  the  opportunity  afforded  him  to 
become  rich  by  practice  as  a  physician.  For  philosophy  and 
medicine  he  had  as  much  respect  as  ever.  But  his  whole 
heart,  his  entire  love,  his  unreserved  self,  all  were  devoted  to 
astronomy.  To  him  the  wide  heavens  were  a  chaos  of  inex- 
tricable confusion  ;  the  music  of  the  spheres  fell  on  hi$  ean 
"  like  sweet  bells  jangling  harsh  and  out  of  tune  " ;  but  be 
knew  that  if  beauty  and  harmony  had  ceased  to  be  percep- 
tible, it  was  not  because  they  were  not  existent,  but  because 
the  ignorance  of  man  had  veiled  the  beauty,  and,  as  far  as 
ignorance  cotM  do  so,  had  destroyed  the  harmony.  Accord- 
ingly, he  declined  all  honours  and  active  employments, 
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while  he  besought  God  that  the  darkness  which  stood 
between  him  and  his  Creator  might  be  remoyed. 

Under  what  conditions  conld  he  more  easily  reach  his 
desired  object  ?  Under  none  so  easily,  he  thought,  as  the 
office  of  a  priest.  He  did  not  consign  himself  to  the  cloister, 
where,  for  the  sake  of  fhtnre  benefit,  he  might  be  passingly 
useless.  He  desired  to  be  beneficially  employed;  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  afibrd  ample  opportunity  for  leisure  enough 
to  permit  of  his  pursuing  his  inquiries  uninterruptedly.  He 
was  ordained  priest  by  Eonerski,  Bishop  of  Cracow  ;  and  in 
1610,  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  he  was  presented 
with  a  canonry  at  Frauenberg,  a  little  town  on  the  Haff, 
between  Dantzic  and  Eonigsberg. 

He  was  the  most  liTcly  Canon  that  the  Chapter  had  ever 
possessed,  and  he  became  the  most  popular  man  who  had 
eyer  earned  the  good  will  of  the  community.  He  fulfilled  a 
triple  duty.  He  was  indefatigable  and  exemplary  as  a 
priest;  he  was  a  charitable  and  efficient  physician  to  the 
poor ;  and,  when  he  could  spare  time  from  these  ayocations, 
he  went  into  close  study  of  the  heayens,  and  became  daily 
more  conyinced  that  the  mist  between  the  Creator  and  his 
glorious  object  was  clearing  off,  and  that  there  was  in  store 
for  him  such  a  triumph  as  neyer  yet  had  made  ecstatic  the 
feeble  heart  of  man. 

The  uninterrupted  peace,  howeyer,  which  he  expected  to 
enjoy  at  Frauenberg,  was  not  his.  There  was  a  mighty  body 
of  rulers  then  in  Germany,  who  went  under  the  name  of  the 
Teutonic  Order;  and  who  seemed  bent  upon  nothing  so 
much  as  appropriating  to  their  own  use  the  property  which 
belonged  to  others.  Their  spirit  of  aggression  reached  the 
territory  of  Frauenberg,  which  they  loyed  so  well  that  they 
would  fain  haye  kept  it.  This  spirit  was  stoutly  resisted  by 
Copernicus ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  was  accused  of  eyery 
species  of  infamy  by  his  opponents.  His  uncle,  by  protesting 
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against  such  charges,  prooiired  for  his  nephew  some  degree 
of  tranquility ;  and,  from  1602  to  1507,  the  baker's  son 
parsued  the  train  of  thought  which  was  to  end  by  dethroning 
the  earth,  and  giving  to  the  snn  the  central  place  within  our 
solar  system. 

This  amazing  task  was  accomplished  only  by  painfal 
gradation.  Many  a  wide  waste  of  thought  had  to  be  re- 
trayersed,  when  the  object  pursued  eluded  the  pursuer; 
many  a  weary  calculation  .was  re-constmcted  in  order  to 
attain  a  desired  result ;  many  an  epistolary  conference  with 
learned  friends  was  held ;  and  many  an  hour  was  snatched 
from  sleep,  ere  Copernicus  was  satisfied  that  the  goal  was  in 
view ;  and  that  he,  humble  man,  was  to  be  honoured  as  a 
revealer  of  God  to  disclose  the  harmony,  unity,  and  beauty, 
of  the  sidereal  system  to  the  world. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  with  what  poor,  and  seem- 
ingly inefficient  means,  this  great  end  was  achieyed.  The 
Middleburg  optician  had  not  yet  inyented  the  telescope, 
bestowing  a  far-seeing  eye,  which  enables  mortals  to  pene- 
trate the  infinite  depths  of  space.  The  laws  which  regulate 
the  pendulum  were  not  yet  known.  Copernicus  stood  gazing 
at  the  heayens,  with  nothing  in  his  hand  but  a  rude  parallac- 
tic instrument,  consisting  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  looking  s 
mere  child's  toy,  but  to  him  the  wand  wherewith  he  made 
the  whole  uniyerse  to  change  in  the  astonished  gaze  of  man. 
As  he  wayed  it,  the  earth  descended  from  its  usurped 
eminence ;  the  sun  assumed  its  rightful  place.  The  former, 
ceasing  to  be  inert,  started  upon  its  reyolving  race;  the 
sun,  checked  in  its  career,  ceased  to  pursue  the  circle  ronnd 
which  it  had  so  long  been  driyen  by  the  Ptolemaic  astrono- 
mers, and  became  grandly  still ;  while  the  planets,  in  newly 
recognised  harmony,  and  in  rare  simplicity,  revolyed  aronnd 
the  glowing  common  centre.  But  not  yet,  not  suddenlyi 
was  all  this  triumph  accomplished  ;  nor  was  its  accomplish- 
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ment  at  last  effected  without  some  attendant  error.  But 
the  miracle  is,  not  that  there  was  so  great  a  truth  rcTealed, 
bat  that  it  was  presented  with  so  little  fault.  As  a  Polish 
biographer  says  of  him :  "  He  planned  the  edifice  and  left 
others  to  count  the  stones.'* 

ConTinced  now  of  the  position  and  motion  of  the  earth, 
he  scanned  only  the  more  eagerly,  with  eyes  and  mind,  the 
opening  heayens  before  him.  By  patient  but  uninterrupted 
degrees,  he  revolutionised  the  whole  Ptolemaic  system. 
Now,  he  was  making  observations  on  lunar  eclipses ;  anon, 
marking  the  place  and  orbit  of  Mars.  From  these  tasks,  the 
work  of  years,  he  turned  to  address  himself  to  observations 
on  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes.  In  1520  he  had 
fixed  the  places  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  and,  after  two 
years  more  of  thought  and  labour,  he  completed  his 
great  and  imperishable  treatise,  the  De  Orbium  CaUBlium 
Revolutumibus ;  but  having  finished  this  important  work  he 
put  it  by.  It  was  not  that  he  doubted  his  own  conclusions ; 
but  rather  that  he  feared  the  misconstruction  of  the  world, 
perhaps  the  hostility  of  the  Church ;  and  it  may  be,  that  he 
had  a  modest  doubt,  not  of  the  end  which  he  had  reached, 
but  of  some  of  the  means  by  which  he  had  arrived  at  it. 

While  his  manuscript  rested  within  his  desk,  the  priestly 
Author  resumed,  or  continued,  his  activity  of  life.  Although 
the  greatest  of  philosophers,  he  was  also  one  of  the  most 
practically  useful  of  men  :  a  union  which  is  not  always  to  be 
found  in  the  same  person.  He  was  thoroughly  a  man  of 
business.  Had  he  been  Archimedes,  the  enemy  would  not 
have  found  him  at  his  books  when  the  town  was  burning, 
but  working  some  military  engine  which  he  had  invented  or 
improved.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  idea  of 
Copernicus  immured  in  his  study,  and  permanently  contem- 
plating the  heavens  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  He  was 
selected  by  his  Chapter  to  represent  the  College  of  Canons  at 
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the  Diet  of  (Jnidriowz ;  and  bighops  intrusted  to  him  tiie 
administration  of  their  diocesan  reyenues.  He  was  the  mort 
acute-eyed  of  stewards ;  and  detecting  the  Teutonic  Order  in 
an  attempt,  momentarily  successful,  to  get  unlawful  possei- 
sion  of  some  Church  lands,  he  attacked  them  through  a 
process  of  law  with  such  Tigour  that  they  were  compelled  to 
make  restitution.  He  did  not  regret  this  victory,  eyen  when 
it  was  followed  by  such  malicious  persecution  that  he  wis 
compelled  to  surrender  the  office  of  administrator. 

He  was  indefatigable  at  the  Diet,  where,  perhaps,  his 
most  useful  labours  were  directed  to  a  dry,  but  most  im- 
portant question  of  currency,  which  he  handled  with  the 
dexterity  of  a  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted  solely 
to  the  study  of  matters  of  finance.  Locke  and  Newton  were 
once  similarly  engaged.  In  the  case  of  Copernicus,  his 
success  was  not  equal  to  the  credit  he  gained  in  the  attempt 
to  achieve  it.  Cities  privileged  to  mint  coin  had  inundated 
Germany  and  Poland  with  base  money.  The  philosopher's 
simple  plan  was  to  withdraw  such  privilege,  and  to  establish 
one  or  two  mints  under  jealous  and  efficient  supervision. 
The  holders  of  vested  interests,  of  course,  clamoured.  The 
philosopher  was  silenced,  and  prince  and  potentate,  as 
before,  passed  their  washed  copper  as  pure  silver  coin. 

The  treatise  in  which  Copernicus  developed  his  project  is 
still,  I  believe,  in  the  library  at  Konigsberg ;  and  though  it 
is  now  seldom,  perhaps  never,  read,  yet  a  tradition  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  editors  who  incorporated  it  in  the 
works  of  the  great  astronomer,  whereby  we  learn  that  it  gave 
a  lucid  history  of  money ;  exhibited  a  profound  political,  and 
wonderful  general  knowledge ;  was  argumentative  and  philo- 
sophical ;  and  was  marked  by  a  strongly  suggested  (rather 
than  pronounced)  feeling  in  favour  of  the  people,  who 
suffered  not  only  from  the  baseness  of  the  coin,  but  also 
from  the  arbitrary  value  affixed  to  it  by  the  powerful  coiners. 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  because  of  this 
especial  service  rendered  in  the  matter  of  the  monetary 
qoestion,  or  because  of  the  merit  of  Copemicns  generally ; 
hot  the  Polish  King  Sigismnnd  was  so  ready  to  reward  such 
service  and  merit  that,  althongh  be  could  not  make  of  this 
priestly  astronomer  a  bishop,  he  ordered  him  to  be  placed 
in  the  list  of  four  candidates  from  which  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority  was  to  select  a  prelate. 

He  had  greater  honour  conferred  on  him  by  the  learned. 
These,  among  whom  his  opinions  were  widely  circulating, 
with  conviction  of  their  truth,  spoke  of  him  as  the  ''New 
Ptolemy."  Had  the  Pope  thought  of  him  as  an  improved 
Ptolemy,  the  astronomer  would,  probably,  not  have  been 
invited  by  Rome  to  take  part  in  the  reformation  of  the 
Calendar.  But  who  was  more  suited  to  such  a  task  than  he 
who  had  demonstrated  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  solar 
year,  and  had  proved  that  the  length  of  year  was  greater 
than  it  had  been  declared  to  be  by  Ptolemy,  and  less  than  it 
had  been  pronounced  by  Albategnius  ?  He  accordingly  sent 
his  Tables  to  Rome,  and  the  astronomers  there  liberally 
profited  by  these  imported  results  of  his  investigations. 

Meanwhile,  his  RevoUitiona  were  still  silent  and  motion- 
less. Something  like  fear  must  have  rested  upon  the 
author's  mind.  But  the  new  prophet  was  encouraged  by 
the  accession  of  many  a  follower.  Professors  descended 
from  their  chairs  to  study  in  rapt  humility  at  his  feet ;  and 
soon  a  whisper  went  from  them  and  spread  abroad  over  the 
world,  implying  that  Copernicus  was  the  divinely  inspired 
interpreter  of  a  new  and  glorious  truth. 

But  he  was  modest  withal ;  and,  in  the  praise  showered 
down  upon  him,  he  would  allow  no  mixture  of  censure  upon 
the  great  Ptolemy.  The  latter,  he  said,  was  the  first  of 
mathematicians;  and  that  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  it  was 
imposaible  that  the  world  should  produce   a  greater.     All 
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that  had  since  been  effected,  argaed  the  liberal  Coperniens, 
was  bat  a  step  made  npward  by  means  of  that  already 
planted  by  Ptolemy :  an  effect  of  the  natnral  progress  of 
human  thought  and  knowledge,  pursuing  its  way  in  spite  of 
censure  and  obstacles.  He  himself  was  still  aiding  that 
progress  in  one  of  its  paths,  while  his  manuscript,  proving 
how  miraculously  he  had  illustrated  it  in  another  path,  was 
sleeping  in  his  desk,  or  was  timidly  exhibited  only  to  the 
initiated.  His  volume  De  Lateribm  et  Angulii  Triangu- 
lorum,  published  in  1662,  proves  that  spherical  trigonometiy 
owes  to  him  its  greatest  and  ipost  valuable  development 

Of  the  learned  disciples  of  Copernicus,  none  was  more 
celebrated,  none,  acquired  greater  honour  for  himself  none 
was  of  more  assistance  to  the  renowned  Pole,  than  Oeorge 
Joachim  Bhoeticus,  the  young  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Wurtemberg.  He  was  among  the  first  to  be  convinced  that 
Copernicus  had  discovered  a  great  truth ;  and,  in  doing  the 
discoverer  justice,  he  did  not  fail  to  render  the  same  meed  to 
similar  searchers  into  the  astronomical  system.  BhoBtiens, 
in  comparing  his  master  with  Begiomontanus,  accounted  the 
latter  as  the  less  lucky  of  the  two,  simply,  as  he  remarked, 
because  he  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  rear  the  lofty 
columns  he  had  constructed.  But  it  was  God's  good  will,  he 
said,  to  intrust  the  sceptre  of  astronomy  to  Copemicnsi 
deeming  him  alone  worthy  to  restore,  explain,  and  develop 
what.  Divinity  had  established. 

When  Rhoeticus  spread  abroad  the  discovery  asserted  by 
Copernicus,  the  world  did  not,  however,  pay  the  latter  the 
compliment  of  declaring  that  he  had  worked  out  to  perfection 
the  conjectures  and  essays  of  other  men.  The  wise  few, 
indeed,  waited  ere  they  pronounced;  but,  generally,  the 
people,  appealing  to  what  cannot  be  trusted,  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  loudly  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  earth  which 
they  beheld  and  felt,  firm  and  fixedly  set,  immovable,  and 
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the  centre  of  the  syBtem,  was  really  eareerlng  at  a  rate  which 
made  them  breatl^less  to  think  of»  round  a  stationary  sun, 
which  they  every  minute  saw  in  motion.  As  for  the  monks, 
especially  those  attached  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  they  hired 
strolling  actors  and  buffoons  to  be  merry  themselves,  and  to 
make  men  merry,  at  thoi  profane  suggestion  of  the  wretched 
dunce,  Copernicus.  Good-natured  friends  imparted  to 
Nicholas  the  sounds  of  the  popular  criticism ;  but  he  only 
calmly  answered,  Nunqtiam  vohii  populo  placere  ;  nam  qua 
ego  ido ;  non  probat  populus ;  qua  probat  populus,  ego 
nesdo.  It  was  the  reply  of  a  philosopher,  conscious  of  his 
strength,  and  caring  less  for  the  popular  criticism  than  he 
really  did  for  the  people. 

This  affection  and  sympathy  were  ever  in  activity.  Lady 
Bountiful  was  never  more  useful  in  her  village  than  he  in 
his  locality.  Human  suffering  drew  him  away  at  once  from 
the  remotest  recesses  of  the  starry  heavens  to  relieve  the 
anguish  of  a  brother  on  earth.  In  med^pal  practice  he  was, 
indeed,  so  successful  that  physicians  most  eminent  consulted 
him  on  questions  of  delicacy  and  difficulty  connected  with 
their  divine  art. 

But  his  aim  was  not  merely  to  relieve  effects,  but  to 
remove  causes.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  ill-health  prevail- 
ing at  Frauenberg  was  itself  the  effect  of  a  scarcity 
of  water.  The  town  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  the  people 
were  compelled  tp  go  for  the  w.ater  they  needed  to  the 
river  Bauda,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Copernicus,  by  a 
simple  contrivance,  the  construction  of  sluices,  brought  the 
water  to  the  very  foot  of  the  hill.  There,  procuring  sufficient 
power  to  turn  a  mill,  he  made  it,  as  it  were,  raise  itself  to 
the  height  of  the  steeple  in  the  town  above.  The  grateful 
people  engraved  his  name  upon  the  machine  by  which  this 
result  was  effected.  If  they  daw  little  greatness  in  the  man 
who  affected  to  plaqe  and  displace  the  stars  at  his  will,  they 
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reoognised  a  practical  greatness  in  the  pnblic  benefactor  who 
saved  them  tronble  by  filling  their  cisterns. 

To  this  water  work  may  be  owing  the  grand  display 
which  enchants  the  visitors  at  Versailles ;  for  the  famoiu 
Machine  de  Marly  is  said  to  have  been  constrncted,  by 
order  of  Loois  XTV,  from  the  hinfr  conveyed  by  that  built 
by  Copemicns  at  Fraaenberg.  And  thus, — so  strangely  are 
men  and  things  connected  in  this  world, — the  innkeepers 
of  Versailles  are,  at  this  day,  indebted  to  Copemicns  for 
half  the  gaests  who  fill  their  gay  rooms. 

It  was  a  wise  counsel  that  suggested  to  the  timid 
Copernicus  the  propriety  of  publishing  his  celebrated  trea- 
tise. In  the  course  of  his  calculations  he  had  been 
encouraged  by  Gisius,  Archbishop  of  Culm ;  and  now  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Cardinal  of  Capua,  jointly  and  severally, 
urged  upon  him  to  deliver  his  work  to  the  world.  Other 
friends  and  patrons  similarly  urged  him ;  and  they  sought  to 
move  his  reluctant  spirit  by  intimating  that  the  more  the 
idea,  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  now  seemed  absurd,  the 
more  the  author  of  such  an  assertion  would  be  admired  when 
he  had  proved  the  assertion  to  be  unassailable,  and  had 
established  the  fact. 

At  length  he  placed  his  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  with  it  an  introductory  Epistle  addressed  to 
Pope  Paul  III  by  way  of  apology,  or  authority,  for  having 
made  such  a  work  public.  He  could  have  been  content,  he 
says,  to  have  gone  on  making  only  oral  communications  to 
the  learned  of  what  he  had  effected,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  who  only  imparted  the  mysteries  of  science  to 
instructed  adepts,  and  not  to  an  unskilled  multitude,  unable  to 
comprehend,  and  ever  ready  to  misrepresent ;  but,  he  adds,  holy 
churchmen  had  been  his  advisers  in  this  matter,  and,  therefore, 
his  work  was  published,  with  the  submission  of  the  author  to 
the  wisdom,  and  his  hope  of  the  approval,  of  the  Church. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Culm  transmitted  the  manuscript  to 
BhoBticuB,  then  in  Saxony,  with  strict  injunctions  as  to 
holding  the  deposit  sacred,  and  looking  to  the  correctness  of 
the  proofs.  Bhoeticas  hastened  with  the  inestimable  treasure 
to  Nuremberg,  where  resided  the  scholars  Schoner  and 
Osiander,  who  shared  with  him  the  office  of  editor,  and 
revised  the  proofs.  To  this  task  the  author  himself  was 
now  unequal;  he  lay  helpless  on  a  sick  bed  at  Frauenberg, 
while  his  stronger  friends  watched  the  press  in  distant 
Nuremberg. 

The  spirit  of  timidity  was  not  confined  to  Copernicus. 
Osiander  was  himself  so  alarmed  at  the  conclusions  in  the 
Tolume  that  he  even  apologised  for  them.  His  apology  is 
too  long  for  extract,  but  his  purport  was  in  this  wise.  He 
anticipated  the  astonishment  of  the  wisest  men,  he  said,  at 
the  results  asserted  by  the  author  of  the  volume ;  men  who 
very  properly  thought  that  the  well  recognised  basis  of 
established  sciences  ought  not  to  be  shaken.  Nevertheless, 
he  deprecated  censure  against  Copernicus.  The  latter  had 
only  observed  the  stars,  and  noted  down  what  he  believed  he 
had  observed.  He  had  seen  circumstances  there  for  which 
he  had  sought  the  causes.  He  had  imagined  such  hypothe* 
tical  causes  as  had  occurred  to  him.  If  he  could  not  dis- 
cover the  true  reasons,  he  might  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to 
suppose  those  which  best  fitted  themselves  to  his  calcu- 
lations. There  was  so  much  the  eye  beheld  for  which  the 
mind  could  not  account.  Astronomical  doctrine  was  itself, 
he  insinuated,  a  mass  of  contradictory  absurdities,  and  poor 
astronomers  must  do  the  best  with  them  that  they  could. 

Thus  humbly,  cap  in  hand,  as  it  were,  Copernicus  was 
made  to  stand  asking  pardon,  and  apologising  for  having 
first  revealed  to  men  the  starry  system  as  the  Almighty  had 
created  it,  and  for  having  elicited  unity  and  harmony  where 
before  there  were  universal  confusion  and  discord. 
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Meanwhile,  Copemicos  himself,  fearing  that  he  might  be 
internally  guilty  of  heresy,  and  convinced  that  he  woald  be 
regarded  as  a  heretic,  was  thrown  into  a  painful  sioknesa. 
Messengers  were  despatched  from  the  printing-office  to  ctny 
the  printed  sheets  safely  into  his  hands,  for  jealousy  tracked 
his  doings,  and  the  voice  of  enmity  had  been  heard  muttering, 
as  the  prelude  to  a  storm.  ''  May  God  have  pity  on  us!" 
wrote  the  Archbishop  of  Culm,  **  and  avert  the  blow  whieb 
now  threatens  thee !  Thine  enemies  and  thy  rivals  com- 
bined— those  that  charge  thee  with  folly,  and  those  that 
accuse  thee  of  heresy— have  been  so  successful  in  exciting 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Nuremberg  against  thee,  that 
men  curse  thy  name  in  the  streets ;  the  priests  exoommuni- 
4sate  thee  from  the  pulpits ;  and  the  University,  hearing  that 
thy  book  was  to  appear,  has  declared  its  intention  to  break 
the  printing-press  of  the  publisher,  and  to  destroy  the  work 
to  which  thy  life  has  been  devoted.  Come  and  allay  the 
tempest;  come  quickly,  or  thou  shalt  be  too  late!"  The 
threatened  riot  assumed  a  most  formidable  aspect.  Thriee 
An  attempt  was  made  to  enter  the  premises,  and  once  the 
power  of  fire  was  tried.  The  printers  worked  with  pistols 
at  hand,  and  the  friends  of  the  Archbishop,  of  Khatieua, 
and  of  Copernicus,  kept  watch  and  ward  by  day  and 
night.  The  manuscripts  of  the  booh  were  stolen  by  a 
compositor  from  the  office,  and  the  leaves  were  bunt 
in  the  public  market  place.  As  day  by  day  the  know- 
ledge of  all  these  doings  reached  the  ears  of  Coper- 
nicus, his  mind  became  more  and  more  subjected  to 
excitement,  and  his  anxiety  became  intense.  Alas !  too 
intense,  as  the  issue  proved!  He  received  notice  that 
in  three  days  more  a  messenger  would  be  sent  with  the 
finished  volume.  His  frame,  abeady  strung  to  the  highest 
pitch,  yielded;  he  burst  a  blood-vessel;  paralysis  succeeded, 
and  memory  and  life  began  to  faU.     In  the  indescribable 
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agony  of  this  ancertainty,  which  had  anneryed  his  £rame 
and  almost  overwhelmed  his  mind,  he  lay  nursiiig  hope  eTen 
in  the  embraces  of  despair.  And  yet  the  ominous  words, 
"  too  late/'  would  keep  sounding  in  his  ears,  and  booming 
through  all  the  avenues  of  thought.  Life  began  silently 
and  st&lthily  to  ebb  away.  The  torpor  of  death  was  closing 
the  gateways  to  the  palace  of  the  soul,  when,  suddenly^ 
sounds  were  heard — ^the  rapid  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
brought  a  strange  sensation  to  the  half-shut  ear.  It 
stopped :  it  was  the  messenger  from  Nuremberg !  He 
dismounted,  hastened  in :  the  eye  of  Copernicus  sparkled 
with  renewed  life,  the  cheek  flushed,  the  pulses  of  his  heart 
revived.  He  raised  himself  slowly,  grasped  the  precious 
volume,  touched  "the  great  legacy  he  was  to  bequeath  to 
mankind,"  turned  his  ardent  gaze  on  its  still  damp  pages, 
and  smiled.  The  hour  was  come.  The  book  fell  from  his 
hands :  "  the  common  safeguard  against  oppression  "  was 
here ;  a  faint  voice  rose  on  the  quietude  of  the  sickroom : 
"  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace."  Copernicus 
rested  from  his  labours  in  the  kindly  care  of  death.  It  was 
the  2Srd  of  May,  1548.  The  evening  of  the  22nd  had 
passed  away,  and  taken  her  stars  with  her,  the  morning  of 
the  28rd  had  brought  the  rising  sun  and  the  glory  of  a  new 
day ;  but  before  the  shadows  again  fell,  Copernicus  had  gone 
to  yield  up  his  account  to  the  Buler  of  that  creation  whose 
mysteries,  while  acknowledging  their  inscrutability,  he  had 
attempted  in  part  to  know,  to  interpret,  and  to  describe. 

It  would  be  an  impertinence  to  this  audience  to  describe 
the  system  of  Copernicus,  and  to  state  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments by  which  it  is  established  as  the  true  system  of  the 
universe.  My  purpose  has  been  to  trace  the  career  of 
Copernicus  in  fuller  detail  than  has  yet  been  done,  I  believe, 
in  any  English  treatise. 

The  death  of  Copernicus  was  unmarked  by  the  world 
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generally ;  a  circle  of  friends  and  Boholars,  who  recognised 
the  majesty  of  his  intellect^  and  loved  him  for  his  indiTidntl 
worthy  alone  honoured  the  memory  of  the  man  whose 
decease  they  deplored.  The  honr  of  his  great  ftme  and  the 
season  for  statues  had  not  yet  arrived.  A  humble  stone 
over  his  grave  among  the  Canons  of  Warmia  bore  an  inscrip- 
tion worthy  of  the  unpretending  man.  ''I  ash  not,"  it  said, 
**  for  the  grace  accorded  to  Paul,  nor  demand  that  which  was 
given  to  Peter.  I  only  implore  the  pardon  which  thon  didsi 
not  refuse  to  the  thief  on  the  cross."  Thirty  years  after,  the 
then  Bishop  of  Warmia  (Kromer)  set  aside  this  stone,  and 
raised  another,  on  which  there  was  an  inscription  which  said 
as  much  about  Martin  Kromer  as  about  Nicholas  Coper- 
nicus. 

Early  in  the-  present  century,  Czaoki,  the  historian,  and 
Molski,  the  poet,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Warmia.  They 
found  the  dwelling-place  of  the  astronomer  occupied  by  a 
Lutheran  pastor.  Some  relics  of  the  great  man  had  only 
recently  perished.  A  copy  of  verses,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  and  pasted  by  him  over  the  chimney  piece,  had  but 
lately  disappeared;  and  an  oval  opening  above  the  door, 
which  Copernicus  had  made  use  of  as  an  astronomical 
gnomon,  had  been  filled  up.  The  neighbouring  tower, 
which  had  been  employed  as  an  observatory,  had  been  con- 
verted by  the  Prussian  Government  into  a  prison  for  crimi- 
nals. The  sepulchral  stone  which  marked  the  resting-plaee 
of  the  philosopher  had  nearly  lost  all  trace  of  its  original 
inscription.  A  few  letters  of  the  name,  and  of  another  word 
or  two,  were  all  that  remained.  The  grave  itself  was  not 
held  sacred  by  these  explorers.  They  had  it  opened,  and, 
says  the  historian,  "  we  discovered  nothing  but  a  few  scat- 
tered and  decayed  bones.  The  Chapter  retained  a  sixth  part 
of  the  mortal  remains  of  Copernicus,  and  we  carried  off  the 
rest,  with  a  certificate  in  due  form,  signed   by  the  chief 
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Plrelatefl  of  the  Chapter.  We  forwarded  to  the  Ohnrch  of 
Palawrjr  (belonging  to  Prince  Gzartoryski)  a  third  of  these 
preoions  relics,  and  we  kept  two-thirds  for  the  Society/' 
These  gentlemen,  who  fancied  they  honoured  the  illnatrions 
dead  by  thus  despoiling  his  tomb,  were  commissioned  by  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Science  at  Warsaw. 

The  first  Emperor  Napoleon  Tisited  the  room  in  which 
CopemicQS  was  bom.  The  Emperor  bowed  at  the  shrine  of 
the  philosopher,  and  committed  a  robbery  as  he  went  away. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  carried  off  with  him  a  portrait  which 
had  long  been  the  most  highly  prized  ornament  on  the 
humble  walls.  It  was  placed  in  the  Lonvre,  in  1807 ;  bat 
let  us  do  Napoleon  all  justice, — he  surrendered  it,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  compatriots  of  the  astronomer.  Some 
carvings  in  wood  and  some  wood-engravings  were  stUl  pre- 
served as  evidences  of  the  handiwork  and  recreation  of 
Nicholas ;  it  was  a  recreation  that  did  not  distract  thougHt. 
It  is  further  said  by  travellers  that  every  successive  occupant 
of  the  house  in  which  the  philosopher  was  bom  has  left  his 
portrait  on  the  walls,  proud  of  having  been  permitted  to 
reside  under  a  roof  so  ennobled.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
building  was  in  decay,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  it  still  exists.  It  is  to  Napoleon  that  is  owing  the 
restoration  of  the  fountain  in  front  of  the  house,  and  of 
some  of  the  various  monuments  which  have  been  raised  in 
memory  of  the  astronomer.  The  inscription  in  front  of  the 
tomb  at  Frauenberg  has,  however,  been  nearly  obliterated 
beneath  the  feet  of  those  who  pass  over  it. 

The  observatory  of  the  tower  of  the  philosopher  is  still 
an  object  of  curiosity  and  veneration.  The  watching-point 
of  the  astronomer  was  a  mere  garret  in  a  high  brick- 
building,  shaken  by  every  vehicle  which  moved  near  it. 
But  as  Colonel  Szyrma  observes,  it  is  the  oldest  astro- 
nomical observatory  in  Europe.     Here  the  first  instrument 
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was  set  on  the  meridian,  there  haying  previoosly  **  been  no 
regular  observatories  in  Enrope;  the  next  was  erected  at 
Gassell,  in  1661."  It  was  here  that,  with  rude  means, 
Gopemicos  overthrew  all  the  systems  that  had  been  raised, 
from  Hipparchns  to  Ptolemy,  and  restored  the  respect  that 
was  due  to  the  name  and  merits  of  Pythagoras. 

The  Poles  did  themselves  honour  when  they  resolved  to 
erect  a  bronze  statue  to  their  great  countryman,  in  1880. 
The  Russian  authorities  demanded  a  copy  of  the  inaugural 
oration  intended  to  be  delivered  on  the  occasion;  but  Niem- 
cewicz,  the  poet-orator,  dropped  it  into  the  fire,  and  then 
declared  that  he  should  speak,  and  not  read,  his  oration.  To 
an  attentive  audience  he  delivered  a  noble  speech  ;  and  when 
the  work  of  Thorwaldsen  was  uncovered,  every  head  was 
bent  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  humility  before  the  gigantic 
mind  that  had  established  a  gigantic  truth.  The  sage  is 
represented  as  seated ;  his  right  hand  holds  a  compass,  with 
which  he  is  pointing  to  a  sphere  in  his  left  hand.  "A 
grateful  country  to  Nicholas  Copernicus,*'  is  the  simple  yet 
ample  inscription. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  Copernicus  was  taciturn  in  society, 
as  several  great  thinkers  have  been ;  but  he  was  active  in 
speech  and  deed  when  duty  required  it.  He  was  slow  to 
make  friendships,  but  sure  in  maintaining  them,  and  his 
discoveries  only  rendered  him  the  more  unpretending  in  the 
presence  of  his  fellowmen.  He  was  quick  in  replying  to 
objections,  and  his  answers  were  sometimes  prophetical  in 
their  application.  **  Your  theory  must  be  false,"  said  some 
of  these  disputants  to  him  on  one  occasion  ;  **  for  the  phases 
of  Venus  and  Mercury  do  not  appear.  If  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury revolved  in  an  orbit  around  the  sun,  and  we  revolved  in 
a  wider  circle,  we  should  see  them  sometimes  full,  sometimes 
increasing  and  decreasing."  "  And  that  is  precisely  what 
happens,"  said  Copernicus  ;  "  and  so  you  wiU  see  whenever 
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helps  to  sight  are  discovered  for  us."  And,  fifty  years  later, 
bis  words  were  confirmed  by  means  of  the  newly-invented 
telescope.  On  being  reproached  for  not  having  entered  into 
details,  he  remarked  that  ''the  herdsman  in  iBsop,  by 
ronning  after  some  birds,  not  only  did  not  catch  them,  bat 
lost  his  cow  into  the  bargain." 

The  famous  astronomical  clock  which  was  once  the  glory 
of  Strasbnrg,  may  be  said  to  be,  if  not  the  work  of  Coper- 
nioas,  at  least  one  achieved  in  honour  of  his  name.  Just 
after  the  Church  had  condemned  his  follower,  Galileo,  the 
Strasburghers  set  up  this  astronomical  clock,  shewing  the 
sidereal  movements  as  laid  down  by  Copernicus.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg  did  itself  honour  by  this  exercise  of 
honest  daring. 

Borne  herself,  so  forward  to  condemn  the  astronomer, 
and  BO  eager  to  repeat  the  condemnation, — denouncing  him, 
his  theory,  and  his  books,  as  in  antagonism  against  Heaven 
and  Scripture,  —  has  rescinded  her  own  sentence.  The 
advocates  of  Bome  assert,  indeed,  that  the  condemnation  of 
Copernicus  by  the  ''  Congregation  "  was  never  authorised, 
as  the  sentence  was  never  signed,  by  a  Pope.  But  this  is 
mere  special  pleading.  Qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se  is 
here  especially  applicable.  And  besides,  if  a  Pope  had  never 
fulminated  a  sentence  against  Copernicus,  why  was  his 
justification  considered  necessary  ?  There  assuredly  was  a 
Papal  excommunication  of  the  astronomer,  the  alleged 
ground  of  which  was  the  publication  of  his  system  of  the 
heavens.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  excommunication 
was  quietly  revoked  in  the  year  1820;  and  now  Bome 
permits  the  world  to  believe  that  the  earth  has  a  revolution 
round  the  sun !  Thus,  too,  is  Galileo  made  to  triumph, — 
punished  as  he  was  for  his  assertion,  E  pur  si  muave  f 
So  may  Truth  ever  have  her  triumph ! 
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MINOR  KEYS  OP  LIFE. 

Bt    H.    LONGUET    HIGGINB. 

In  one  of  the  most  striking  Tisions  recorded  in  the  Old 
Teetament,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  is  carried  to  a  valley  that 
ma  fnll  of  bones,  very  many,  and  very  dry.  In  response  to 
the  enquiry,  '*  Can  these  bones  live  ?  "  there  was  a  great 
shaking,  and  the  bones  came  together,  ''  bone  to  his  bone/* 
and  were  clothed  with  flesh.  Bat  there  was  no  Life  in  them 
till  the  breath  was  called  from  the  fonr  winds  of  heaven  and 
breathed  upon  them,  and  lo,  they  stood  np  upon  their  feet — 
an  exceeding  great  army. 

We  now  stand  in  the  broad  valley  of  Modem  Knowledge, 
fnU  of  the  bones  of  facts  collected  by  Science,  very  many, 
and — to  the  heart  of  man — ^very  dry.  We  too,  like  Socrates, 
make  anxious  enquiry  of  those  who  profess  to  be  wise, 
and  we  too  ask,  **  Can  these  bones  live  f  *'  Philosophers, 
such  as  Herbert  Spencer,  group  the  facts  into  systems,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  clothe  them  with  flesh,  and  fit  them  to  be 
the  abode  of  Life.  But  the  living  element,  the  breath  of 
Life,  can  only  be  breathed  into  them  by  Poetry,  a  word 
which  I  employ  in  its  widest  sense,  as  including  all  litera- 
ture, whether  in  prose  or  verse,  expressing,  or  tending 
tp  produce,  noble  thought  or  emotion.  For  Poetry,  as 
Wordsworth  finely  said,  is  "  the  breath  or  finer  spirit  of  all 
knowledge,  the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the 
countenance  of  all  science." 

We  are  assured  by  Matthew  Arnold  that  "more  and  more, 
as  the  years  roll  on,  mankind  will  discover  that  we  have  to 
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tarn  to  Poetry  to  interpret  life  for  ns ;  to  console  as,  and  to 
sastain  as."  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  whilst  Browning 
wrote  in  the  light  of  modem  science,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Evolntion — ^both  of  which  are  optimistic  in  their  teachings- 
he  "  at  least  believed  in  soal,  was  very  sare  of  G-od."  t 

Each  of  as  can  see  bat  a  little  portion  of  Browning's 
teaching,  and  the  present  short  paper  mast  necessarily  be 
incomplete  withont  that  which  is  immediately  to  follow  it. 
For  it  is  not  mine  to  speak  of  what  this  great  thinker  hss 
told  as  respecting  the  sanshine  of  Life  and  its  crowning 
prize  of  Love — the  diamond  keystone  of  the  bright  arch  of 
his  teaching, — of  his  joy  in  life  as  sach : 

How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living !  how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  in  joy !  I 

or  of  his  tender  feeling  towards  all  that  has  life  and  breath : 

God  made  all  the  creatures  and  gave  them  oar  love  and 

our  fear, 
To  give  sign,  we  and  they  are  his  children,  one  family  here.§ 

Nor  is  it  mine  to  tell,  last  and  best,  of  Browning's  anshaken 
belief  in  a  fntare  when  ''joy  shall  overtake  as  as  a  flood/' 
and  in  a  glorions  destiny  for  Man  : 

If  not  on  the  homely  earth. 

Then  yonder,  worlds  away, 

Where  the  strange  and  new  have  birth 

And  Power  comes  full  in  play,  n 

Bat  mine  it  is  to  endeavonr  to  indicate  the  natnre  of 
Browning's  view  of  the  Shadow  and  mystery  from  which,  for 
a  brief  space,  oar  life  emerges ;  of  Pain  and  Sorrow,  Imper- 
fection and  Failnre, — the  cload-shadows  that  flit  across  the 
sunlit  landscape  of  life.     And  I  shall  attempt  to  compare 

•  Euayt  in  Ontieiim  (2nd  series),  p.  2.    f  La  SaUiaz.     \  Satd.    i  ML 
n  Atolando,  pp.  141,  155. 
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his  teaohing  on  these  subjeots  with  that  of  one  or  two  other 
great  thinkers  of  onr  day,  whose  intelleotnal  influence  on 
this  generation  is  unqnestionable. 

How  refreshing  it  is  to  tnm  from  the  somewhat  gloomy 
philosophy  of  Carlyle*  to  the  bright  views  and  true  help- 
falness  of  Browning !  For  Failnre,  according  to  Browning, 
is  both  the  evidence  and  the  promise  of  future  attainment, 
Imperfection  the  necessary  condition  of  growth.  Error  the 
means  by  which  we  must  arrive  at  Truth,  and  Sorrow  and 
suffering  the  moral  training  through  which  alone  man  can 
attain  to  his  highest  life. 

First,  let  us  see  if  we  can  discover  any  self-revelation 
of  the  mental  nature  of  the  "seeker  after  God,"  whose 
"  guesses  at  truth  "  we  are  about  to  consider.  Yes,  Brown- 
ing himself,  in  his  earliest  poem,  gives  us  a  deeply  interest- 
ing piece  of  self-description  : 

I  am  made  up  of  an  intenaest  life, 

Of  a  most  clear  idea  of  consdoumess 

Of  self,  distinct  from  all  its  qualities, 

From  all  affections,  pasBions,  feelings,  powers ; 

And  thus  far  it  exists,  if  tracked,  in  all : 

But  linked,  in  me,  to  self-supremacy. 

Existing  as  a  centre  to  all  things, 

Most  potent  to  create  and  role  and  call 

Upon  all  things  to  minister  to  it ; 

And  to  a  principle  of  restlessness 

Which  would  be  all,  have,  see,  know,  taste,  feel,  all— 

This  is  myself;  and  I  should  thus  have  been 

Though  gifted  lower  than  the  meanest  soul.f 

And  in  the  same  poem  we  see  the  dawn  of  the  poet's  bright 
view  of  the  sorrows  of  life : — 

*  Browning'B   view  of  Osrlyle's   philosophy   may   be   fonnd   in  the 
**  Psrleying  '*  with  Bernard  de  MsndeviUe. 
f  PttuHne,  p.  14  (new  edition.) 
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Thoa  wilt  remember  one  warm  mom  when  winio* 
Crept  aged  from  the  earth,  and  spring's  first  brestii 
Blew  soft  from  the  moist  hills ;  the  blaek-thom  boo^^ 
So  dark  in  the  bare  wood,  when  glistening 
In  the  sunshine  were  white  with  coming  buds. 
Like  the  bright  tide  of  a  eorrow,  and  the  banks 
Had  violets  opening  from  sleep  like  eyes. 

In  his  next  work,  Paracelsus,  published  when  Browning  vis 
bnt  twenty-three,  his  life-teaching  respecting  failnie  and  efil 
is  distinctly  foreshadowed.  The  yonthfal  poet  had  afaeady 
looked  with  tender  sympathy  upon  the  pathos  of  hnmaa  life 
and  its  sorrows,  and  had  learned : 

To  trace  love's  &int  beginnings  in  mankind. 

To  know  even  hate  is  but  a  mask  of  loTe*s« 

To  see  a  good  in  evU,  and  a  hope 

In  iU-snccess ;  to  sympathise,  be  proud 

Of  their  half-reasons,  &int  aspirings,  dim 

Struggles  for  truth,  their  poorest  fallacies. 

Their  prejudice  and  fears  and  cares  and  doubts ; 

All  with  a  toneh  of  nobleness,  despite 

Their  error,  upward  tending  all  thon^  weak. 

Browning's  Teaching  Drawn  from  Light,  Colour,  and 
Shadow. — The  increased  attention  given  to  Nature  in 
modem  times,  and  the  results  of  modern  science,  of  which 
Browning  was  an  earnest  student,  are  reflected  in  his 
writings.  Browning  draws  much  of  his  teaching  from  the 
phenomena  of  light,  shadow,  and  colour.  His  chief  interest 
being  in  the  study  of  the  deTclopment  of  the  indindiul 
soul,*  he  frequently  refers  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
white  light  of  Truth  by  the  prism  of  the  human  mind,  by 
which  we  obtain  the  spectrum  of  the  soul.  And  we  find 
him  often  alluding  to  the  beauty  of  the  ''  bow  bom  of  the 
storm-cloud,"— the  arch  of  promise,  bright  and  tremuloos 

*  Preface  to  SimfWIo. 
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wiih  the  glowing  betiity  of  colour, — ^uliieh  marks  the  pssssge 
from  shadow  and  storm  to  smishine  and  the  "  dear  shining 
after  rain.**  *'  Look  upon  the  rainbow,**  said  one  in  the  old 
time  befors  ns,  ''and  praise  Him  that  made  it — feiy 
beaotifiil  it  is  in  the  hri^tness  thereof.  It  compasseth  the 
heaven  aboat  with  a  glorious  eirsle,  and  the  hands  of  the 
Most  High  have  bended  it."*  Here,  indeed,  was  at  least 
trae  appreciation  of  the  splendour  of  light.  Bat  it  was 
reserved  f<»  modem  times  to  ftiUy  appreciate  and  to  explain 
the  coUmr$  of  the  rainbow,  and  for  Browning  to  draw  the 
deepest  lessons  we  mayleam  from  them.  Browning  knew, 
for  science  has  told  as,  that  even  Light  is  in  itself  abeo- 
lately  inyisible,  and  cannot  be  seen  bat  where  ite  rays  are 
ebstrocted  by  matter.  Bat  for  the  motes  we  could  have 
no  sunbeam. 

It  is  here  that  we  have  the  keynote  of  Browning's 
teaching  respecting  difficulties  and  hindrances.  In  the 
following  short  poem  he  tells  us  that  only  through  the 
interference  of  the  prism  do  we  discover  the  lovely  secret  of 
the  sunbeam  in  the  soft  iridescence  of  the  spectrum  : — 

Dkaf  AMD  Dumb.— ii  Oroup  fty  Woolmer. 
Only  the  prism's  obstraction  shows  aright 
The  secret  of  a  sunbeam,  breaks  its  light 
Into  the  jewelled  bow  from  blankest  white ; 
So  may  a  glory  from  defect  arise : 
Only  by  Deafness  may  the  vexed  Loyo  wreak 
Its^insappressive  sense  on  brow  and  cheek ; 
Only  by  Dumbness  adequately  speak 
As  fiivoored  mouth  coold  ncTer,  through  the  eyes. 

In  these  lines,  addressed  to  a  sculptured  group,  we  have 
one  of  the  poet's  crowning  lessons  of  life— the  glory  of  defect, 
the  power  arising  from  limitation  ;  and  his  deep  feeling  for 

*  Ths  apooTphal  book  Ee^luioBticm,  eh.  xliL    Oompare  Bsek.  i,  9S. 
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the  pathos  of  the  eloquence  which  can  speak  only  through 
the  eyes. 

Soy  tooy  the  prism  of  the  human  mind  breaks  up  the 
white  light  of  Truth  into  a  band  of  many  colours ;  but  the 
stronger  rays,  which  fall  upon  the  intellectual  powers  of 
man,  and  which  we  call  Science,  dazzle  us,  and  render  us 
incapable  of  rightly  perceiving  the  softer  and  variegated 
beams.  In  our  haste  to  conclude  that  there  can  be  no 
higher  truth  than  that  which  appeals  to  the  intellect,  we 
forget  that  even  Science  as  yet  sees  but  as  through  a  glass 
darkly,  whatever  her  pretensions  may  be.  We  forget,  too, 
the  need  of  partial  light  for  the  revelation  of  the  highest 
beauty  and  truth.  For  light  conceals  as  well  as  reveals; 
darkness  reveals  as  well  as  conceals.  Think  of  what  we  learn 
from  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  !  But  for  the  soft 
decrease  and  increase  of  the  light  of  day  we  should  never 
see  the  beauty  which  the  sun's  last  rays  are  spent  in  creat- 
ing, or  the  "  orient  pearl  *'  of  the  hour  when  the  morning 
breaks  and  the  shadows  flee  away.  "To  me,"  says  Pom- 
pilia,  speaking  of  the  close  of  life. 

To  me  at  least  was  never  evening  yet 
But  seemed  £ar  beautifoller  than  its  day.* 

But  for  the  tender  grey  of  the  twilight  we  should  never  see 
the  trembling  radiance  of  the  single  star-diamond  which 
Evening  wears  on  her  breast.  But  for  the  darkness  of 
Night  and  the  "  silence  of  the  sleep  time  "t  what  should  we 
know  of  the  clustered  constellations  of  the  staity  universe, 
that  wonderful  city  of  God  in  which  our  tents  of  a  night  are 
pitched  ?  We  then  feel  the  eloquence  of  "  the  silence  that  is 
in  the  starry  sky,"  and  of  the  teaching  of  Darkness  and 
Shadow.  Not  ''at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work- 
time,"!  but  on  a  grassy  bank  on  which  the  moonlight  sleeps, 

•  The  Ring  and  the  Book,       f  A$olando,  p.  156.       ♦  Ihid.,  p.  157. 
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does  Lorenzo  talk  with  Jessica  of  the  heavenly  mnsic  which 
human  ear  hath  not  heard.  Thns,  too,  soft  stillness  and 
the  night  become  the  study  of  the  sweet  harmony  in  which 
the  shadows  and  mystery  of  life  have  their  necessary  part, 
according  to  the  view  of  Browning, — the  Shakespeare  of  our 
centuiy.  With  how  gentle  and  loving,  and  yet  how  firm  a 
hand  he  leads  us  through  this  cloudy  region  !  Perhaps  no 
poet  has  shown  us  so  well  how  necessary  to  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness of  harmony  both  in  music,  and  in  the  music  of 
life,  are  the  minor  keys— the  discords  followed  by  concords, 
the  suspensions — doubts  are  such — the  rests,  the  imperfect 
cadences  and  closes— death  is  one  of  these — and  lastly,  the 
lovely  sudden  enharmonic  changes  by  which,  even  while  we 
knew  it  not,  minor  melts  into  major,  sorrow  into  joy, 
doubt  becomes  assurance,  and  admiration  or  sympathy  are 
kindled  by  a  word,  a  look,  or  a  touch,  into  a  love  over  which 
time  and  death  have  no  power. 

n. — Shadow  and  Storm. 

Shadow  in  Nature  and  Art. — One  of  the  most  helpful 
portions  of  Browning's  view  of  life  is  that  from  which  we 
learn  how  needful  to  man  are  the  Shadows  of  life.  To 
realise  this,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  Nature,  and  her 
mirror.  Art.  Take  away  from  mountain  scenery  the 
mystery  and  beauty  of  shadow  and  gloom,  and  you  take 
away  at  once,  not  only  half  the  majesty  and  glory  of  the 
mountains,  but  also  most  of  the  impressiveness  of  their 
teaching.  Buskin  has  well  called  them  the  great  schools 
and  cathedrals  of  the  human  race :  **  full  of  treasures  of 
illuminated  manuscript  for  the  scholar,  kindly  in  simple 
lessons  for  the  worker,  quiet  in  pale  cloisters  for  the  thinker, 
glorious  in  holiness  for  the  worshipper  .  •  •  with  their 
gates  of  rock,  pavements  of  cloud,  choirs  of  stream  and 
stone,  altars  of  snow,  and  vaults  of  purple  traversed  by  the 
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oontinnal  stars/**  The  frown  on  their  fronts  tells  of  the 
storms  of  nntold  centuries,  and  of  how  in  ages  past  they  hafe 
been  upheaved  and  rent  by  earthquake  and  cataclysm,  tiD, 
seen  from  above,  one  could  fancy  that,  in  the  mormng  of 
time,  a  tempest-tossed  ocean  had  been  suddenly  changed  Is 
rock  and  stone,  to  cliff  and  sear.  Yet  the  tender  violet  and 
oxalis  nestle  in  the  dark  crevices  where  the  shadows  of 
centuries  are  sleeping,  and  ''mosses  and  lichens  lay  quiet 
finger  on  the  trembling  stones,  to  teach  them  rest.'*t 

So,  too,  in  Architecture,  which  is  frozen  poetry  and 
music,  we  know  that  much  of  the  majesty  of  a  cathedral 
arises  from  the  right  disposition  of  shade,  of  dimness  sog- 
gestive  and  emblematic  of  mystery,  of  things  never  to  be 
seen  completely  by  man. 

And  the  same  is  the  case  with  Music — ^Browning's  nosi 
loved  art,  of  which  he  speaks  as  being  an 

.  .  .  .  earnest  of  a  heayen. 
Seeing  we  know  emotions  strange  by  it 
Not  else  to  be  revealed.  { 

and  which  the  poet's  emotional  nature  leads  him  to  regard 
as  the  bright  crown  of  the  arts : 

To  perfect  and  consummate  all, 
Even  as  a  Inminous  haze  links  star  to  star, 
I  would  supply  all  chasms  with  music,  breathing 
Mysterious  motions  of  the  soul,  no  way 
To  be  defined  save  in  strange  melodies.§ 

What  would  Music  be  without  her  minor  keys,  her  "lesser 
thirds  so  plaintive,  sixths  diminished,  sigh  on  sigh," II  her 
quiet  whispers  of  rest  for  the  weary  after  the  burden  aad 

•  Modem  PainterM,  vol.  iv,  part  t,  ohap.  20. 

t  Ibid,,  vol.  V,  part  vi,  ehap.  10.       I  Pauline.      {  ParaeeUut,  part  1 

I  A  Toeeata  of  Galuppi's. 
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heat  of  the  noon-day,  and  the  discords  that  do  bat  add 
sweetness  to  the  concords  into  which  they  melt : 
Why  nuhed  the  discords  in,  but  that  hanaony  should  be  prized  ?  * 

How  tme  this  is  to  nature  and  life  was  long  ago  noticed. 
Lord  Bacon  asks,  "  Is  not  the  precept  of  a  musician,  to  fall 
from  a  discord  or  harsh  accord  upon  a  concord  or  sweet 
accord,  alike  tme  in  affection?"!  and  again,  in  another 
work — 

The  division  and  quavering,  whioh  please  so  much  in  music,  have 
an  agreement  with  the  glittering  of  light,  as  the  moonbeams  playing 
upon  a  wave.  Again,  the  falling  from  a  discord  to  a  concord,  which 
maketh  great  sweetness  in  music,  hath  an  agreement  with  the  affec- 
tions, which  are  reintegrated  to  the  better  after  some  dislikes.  I 

Each  art,  indeed,  owes  its  greatness  and  beauty  to  its  being 
a  faithful  mirror  of  Nature,  and  of  our  chequered  life,  its 
sorrows  and  joys,  its  tempest  and  calm. 

Tbb  CiiOud-Shadows  of  Lifb. 

Half  the  nobleness  and  beauty  of  Life  itself  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  shadow  and  storm.  "  That  may  be  so,"  it 
will  be  said,  "  but  are  they  needful  ?  " 

Browning's  answer  is,  that  Life  must  be  taken  as  a 
whole,  that  Sorrow  is  the  necessary  complement  of  Joy, 
Evil  of  Good.  Take  the  following,  from  a  poem  in  which  he 
views  Life,  as  it  were,  from  a  point  outside  our  planet : 

Over  the  ball  of  it. 

Peering  and  prying. 
How  I  see  all  of  it, 

Life,  there,  outlying ! 
Roughness  and  smoothness, 

Shine  and  defilement, 
Graoe  and  nncouthness ; 

One  reconcilement. 
*  Aht  Vo0Ur.    f  A49ttne€wieHi  of  LMrfUng,  book  ii,  v,  S.    t  SjfUfa  Sffharum. 
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Orbed  as  appointed, 

Sister  with  brother 
Joina,  ne'er  disjointed 

One  from  the  other. 
AU's  lend-and-borrow 

Good,  see,  wants  evil, 
Joy  demands  sonrow. 

Angel  weds  devil.* 

Yes,  "  alVt  lend-and-borrow.'*  In  musioy  some  of  the  moet 
inspiriting  and  cheering  strains  ever  penned  are  written  in 
the  plaintive  minor  mode^  while  we  find  one  of  the  greatest 
^somposers  choosing,  for  his  most  solemn  and  affeeting  Jkd 
March,  the  major  key  of  C, — ''  the  G  major  of  this  life/'  ts 
Browning  calls  it.  Let  ns  now  glance  at  some  of  the  princi- 
pal Glond- Shadows  of  life. 

Drawbacks  and  Hindrances. — These  are  bat  aids  to 
progress : 

Muchdiawbaek!  what  were  earth  without? 
Is  this  onr  ultimate  stage,  or  starting-place 
To  try  man's  foot,  if  it  will  creep  or  climb, 
lOd  obstacle  in  seeming,  points  that  prove 
Advantage  for  who  vaolts  from  low  to  high 
And  makes  the  stombling-bloek  a  stepping-stone  ?  t 

We  are  bidden  to  welcome  temptations  and  trials : 

....    Was  the  trial  sore? 
Temptation  sharp  ?    Thank  God  a  second  time ! 
Why  comes  temptation  bnt  for  man  to  meet 
And  master,  and  make  crouch  beneath  his  foot. 
And  so  be  pedeataHed  in  triumph  ?| 

Sin,  Sorrow,  and  Pam.— These  dread  sisters  ire  but  the 
diTinely  appointed  means — 

....    to  evolve. 
By  new  madiineiy  in  eonnterpait 
The  moial  qualities  cf  man— how  else  ? — 
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To  BftkB  him  lore  in  tnm  and  ba  befcwed, 
GnstiTe  and  telf -saexilieiiig  too. 
And  thoa  eTentoally  Qod-Hke.* 

So,  too,  Babbi  Ben  Eara  exclaims  : 

Be  oar  jof  three  parts  pain  ! 
Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  rtrain ; 
Learn, nor  aeoonnttiie  pang;  dare, 
nerer  grudge  the  throe  ! 

We  must  "  painfully  attain  to  joy,**  t  for 

When  pain  ends,  gain  ends  too.] 

Failure,  iU  Success. — ^Browning  thos  introdaees  ns  to 
the  idea  of  the  Success  of  Failure : 
For  thenoe,— a  paradox. 
Which  comforts  while  it  mocks, — 
Shall  life  sncceed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail : 

What  I  aspired  to  be. 
And  was  not,  comforts  me, 
A  bmte  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink  i*  the  Boale.§ 

For  what  men  reject  is  that  which  is  pleasing  to  God : 
All  I  could  never  be, 
All,  men  ignored  in  me. 
This,  I  was  worth  to  Ood.|| 

Everywhere  in  Browning's  writings  we  meet  with  the 
glory  and  nobleness  of  unsatisfied  aspirations,  unrealised 
successes. 

*Tis  not  what  man  Does  which  exalts  him, 
But  what  man  Would  dcf 

And  again: 

Life  is  probation  and  the  earth  no  goal, 
But  starting-point  of  man,  compel  him  strive. 
Which  means,  in  man,  as  good  as  reach  the  goal."^"^ 

*  Tht  Pope,  187S-1888.  f  Paraeeltui.  t  A  Death  in  the  Deart. 

f  Rahhi  Ben  Ezra.        ||  Ibid.       %  Saul.        **  The  Pope,  1486-1488. 
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In  every  hnman  soul,  howeyer  mean  or  imperfect,  there 
lies  a  capacity  for  good,  eonld  it  but  be  reached  by  Love's 
penetrating  ray.  What  can  be  wanting  to  snccess,  if  every 
face,  no  matter  how  nnbeantifuly  gives  evidence  to  some  one 
heart  that,  warm  below  the  surface, — 

.    .    .    there  hides  a  sperk  of  soul 
Which,  quickened  by  Love's  breath,  may  yet  pervade  the  whole.* 

And  each  imperfect  sonl 

.    .    .    goes  striving  to  combine 
With  what  shall  right  the  wrong,  the  under  or  above 
The  standard,  supplement  unloreliness  by  love.t 

Evil. — This,  with  Browning,  is  but  a  word  expressing 
the  absence  of  good, — a  mere  negative,  as,  for  example,  what 
we  call  shadow  and  cold  are  not  positive,  but  merely  the 
greater  or  less  absence  of  light  and  heat  reqMotively. 

The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  implying  sonnd.I 

So  also  in  the  poet's  latest  work  : 

Yet  since  earth's  good  proved  good 

Licontvovertibly 
Worth  loving— I  underatoed 

How  evil — did  mind  desciy 
Bower's  object  to  end  pursued 
Were  haply  as  dead  across 
Good's  orb,  no  orb  itself.  § 

The  function  and  use  of  Evil  is  its  moral  teaohing : 

.    .    .    When  a  soul  hfts  seen 
By  the  means  of  Evil  that  Good  is  best. 
And  through  earth  and  its  noise,  what  is  heaven's  seiene, 
When  our  faith  in  the  same  has  stood  the  1 


•  Fi/m  at  tki  Fair,  p.  49.        f  Oid.,  p.  60.        J  4ki  Vogkr. 
i  Atolamdo^  p.  146. 
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Wkj,  the  child  grown  man,  70a  bum  the  rod« 

The  uses  of  labour  are  sorely  done ; 
There  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God  : 

And  I  have  bad  troubles  enough,  for  one.* 

Death, — The  last,  and  the  darkest  and  longestt  of 
the  passing  cIoad*shadows  of  life  is,  of  course.  Death. 

This  is  the  last  imperfect  dose  or  cadence  of  life,  the 
dark  storm-clond  which  wo  mast  enter  when  we  ha^e 
climbed  the  lofty  mountain  of  life,  and  stand  on  the  lonely 
summit.    It  is  here — 

....    where  meteors  shoot,  doads  form, 
lightnings  are  loosened — f 

that  lovers  through  life  must  part,  and  brother  unclasp  the 
hand  of  brother.  But  we  lift  our  eyes  and  lo,  the  radiance  of 
the  heavenly  arch,  and  above  all,  of  its  keystone  of  Love,  is 
but  tenfold  enhanced  by  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  cloud, 
and  the  heavenly  lamp  of  Hope  shines  brightest  through 
the  gloom.     ''  If  I  stoop,"  says  the  dying  Paracelsus, 

If  I  stoop 
Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud 
It  is  but  for  a  time ;  I  press  God's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast,  its  splendour,  soon  or  late, 
Will  pierce  the  gloom,  I  shall  emerge  one  day.{ 

In  this  cloud  the  chief  transfiguration  of  Science  by  poetry 

and  religion  must  take  place. 

Browning  knew  the  necessity  of  constant  Change  to  life 

and  health,  both  physical  and  mental : 

....    Rejoice  that  man  is  hurled 
From  change  to  change  unceasingly. 
His  soul's  wings  never  furled.  § 

And  Death  is  but  a  great  and  nece$sary  change. 

*  Old  Pieture$  in  Florenee,  JOoL        f  A  Qrammarian'i  FwieraL 
IParaetlnu,  the  oloiing  lines.     See  also  the   noble  poem  entitled 
Proipiee. 

iJamei  Lei^$  Wife, 
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''Why  should  we/'  said  Browning  to  a  friend,  "why 
should  we  not  change  like  everything  else  ?  .  .  .  Yoo 
know  as  well  as  I  that  death  is  life,  just  as  our  daily,  oar 
momentarily  dying  body  is  none  the  less  alive  and  ever 
recraiting  new  forces  of  existence.  Without  death,  which  is 
our  crape-like,  ohurchyardy  word  for  change,  for  growth,  there 
could  be  no  prolongation  of  that  which  we  call  life.  .  .  • 
I  deny  death  as  an  end  of  everything.  Never  say  of  me  th&t 
I  am  dead !  "  *  Turn  these  thoughts  into  poetry,  and  we 
have  the  beautiiul  Prologue  to  La  Saisiajs,  the  In  Memoriam 

of  Browning : 

Good,  to  forgive ; 
Best,  to  forget. 
Living,  we  fret ; 
Dying,  we  live. 
Fretless  and  free. 
Soul,  clap  thy  pinion  I 
Earth  have  dominion. 
Body  o'er  thee  I 

Wander  at  will, 
Day  after  day — 
Wander  away. 
Wandering  stiU — 
Soul  that  canst  soar  I 
Body  may  slumber : 
Body  shall  cumber 
Soul-flight  no  more. 

Waft  of  soul's  wing ! 
What  lies  above? 
Sunshine  and  Love, 
Skyblue  and  Spring ! 
Body  hides — where  ? 
Ferns  of  all  feather. 
Mosses  and  heather, 
Yours  be  the  care ! 

•  Sharp's  Life  of  Browning,  p.  1S6. 
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The  Philosophical  Aspect  of  Browning's  View  of  Failure 
and  EvU. — ^If  the  idea  of  the  SacceBS  of  Failure  is  to  be 
deemed  a  mere  paradox,  let  ns  at  all  events  remember  that 
much  of  the  highest  moral  teaching  in  all  ages  has  been 
conveyed  by  means  of  seemingly  paradoxical  assertions,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Founders  of  Christianity.  It  has 
been  well  remarked  that  **  Browning  treats  obscure  subjects 
deeply,  not  deep  subjects  obscurely/'  and  that  'Uofty 
mountains  enshroud  their  heads  in  clouds." 

Then,  too,  Browning's  view  of  failure,  and  the  great 
problem  of  Evil, — his  assertion  of  its  negaidve  charader,*  and 
of  its  necessity  for  our  education  in  what  is  good, — agree 
remarkably  with  the  philosophy  of  the  late  James  Hinton. 
This  truly  scientific  thinker  held  that  Negatives  are  practi- 
cally positive  things  to  us — practical  existences  influencing 
our  feelings  or  producing  manifest  effects  without  us.  Man 
arrives  at  truth  not  directly,  but  through  the  teaching  of 
failure  and  error. 

"A  poor  and  superficial  view  it  is  that  finds  mere  discord  and 
disorder  in  this  destined  interlinking  of  tmth  with  error,  and  co-opera- 
tion of  disaster  with  achievement.  Seen  with  a  clearer  eye,  does  it 
not  reveal  itself  rather  as  the  very  mystery  of  life?  of  life  which  finds 
its  basis  in  decay,  and  draws  support  and  progress  from  its  ceaseless 
interchange  with  death.  That  is  the  perfect  order  from  which  no 
element  of  human  weakness  or  human  error  is  excluded,  which  absorbs 
and  turns  to  its  own  purposes  all  that  most  seems  to  threaten  it.  A 
truth  tiiat  lives  and  grows  through  error,  a  success  which  makes 
failure  tributary — ^before  what  obstacles  shall  they  succumb?  The 
progress  of  man's  thought,  the  achievement  of  his  ends,  are  most 
assured  in  this,  tiiat  they  are  served  by  their  enemies,  strengthened  by 
that  which  seems  to  undermine  them.f 

*  This  was  also  Kingsley's  Tiew :  •*  EtH,  as  sueh,  has  no  ezistenoe." 
Life^  voL  ii,  p.  66. 

t  The  Art  of  Thinking,  p.  198. 
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m.-^lMPBBnonov — Thb  Gohditioh  tw  Gbowtb. 
We  know  from  sdeiiee  that  imporfeotioii  fa  eaaential  to 
growth,  bat  Inr  the  *'  breath  or  finer  spiiii  '*  of  this  kw- 
kdge,  liz.f  the  fbll  appvehenaion  of  the  nobkneaa,  beaotj, 
and  h(^  ariaing  from  Imperfeotion  in  knowledge,  act,  and 
Ule,  we  are,  I  Tentore  to  think,  chiefly  indebted  to  BtowBing 
and  Bnakni* 

Impeffectum  in  KnowUdffes — In  acknowledging  the  naoaa- 
aity  for  man's  moral  adfanoement  that  hia  knowledge  shoaiU 
be  partial  only.  Browning's  teaching  atnmgly  eoincidea  with 
that  of  Bnakin,  who  telle  as  thatr- 

Oar  whole  happioeBs  aad  power  of  cneigetie  actioa  depend  apoa 
ow  being  able  lo  breathe  sod  live  in  the  eload ;  content  to  aM  it 
opening  here  and  doBing  there ;  rqoidog  to  cflteh»  throng^  the  tUa* 
nest  fihns  of  it,  glimpses  of  stable  and  substantial  things;  bat  yat 
peroeiving  a  nobleness  even  in  the  concealment,  and  zejoidng  that  the 
kindly  veil  is  spread  where  the  nntempered  light  might  hsTe  seorefaed 
ns,  or  the  ini&nite  clearness  wearied.  * 

There  is  always  **  a  point  where  a  noble  dimneea  begiDSj^t 
and  this  applies  even  to  Science. 

Again,  Buskin  speaks  of  Tmth  as — 

That  pillar  of  the  earth,  yet  a  cloudy  pillar*  that  golden  aadattnw 
line  which  the  very  pow^xs  that  lean  opoa  it  bend,  which  polifly  sad 
pmdenoe  conoeal,  which  kindness  and  ooorteqr  modify,  which  covngi 
orexshadows  with  his  shield,  imagination  ootces  with  her  wioge^sad 
charity  dims  with  her  tears^"  t 

Browning  tells  ns  that  Progress  is  man*B  disthxctiie 
mark,  and  that  man  could  not  progress  if  all  his  doaUs 
were  at  once  changed  to  absolute  certaintiea ; 

God's  gift  was  just  that  man  conoeiTe  of  truth 
And  yearn  to  gain  it,  olatching  at  mistake. 
As  midway  help  till  he  reach  fact  indeed.  § 

•  Modem  Painter;  vol.  iv,  part  t.,  ohap.  ik,         f  IM. 

I  Seffen  Lampa  of  AreMUeture-'ThB  Lamp  of  Truth. 

§  A  Death  in  the  Deeert. 
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Doubt. — This  springs  from  ptrtud  kiiowledgei  and  is 
necessftiy  to  our  moral  welfare : 

I  pxise  the  ihrabft 
Low  kinds  exist  withoiil» 
Finished  and  finite  olods, untroubled  by  aspark.  * 

Sorely  we  are  here  reminded  of  Tennyson's  well  known 

lines: 

There  liyes  more  fidth  in  honest  doubt. 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  oreeds.t 

The  following  is  pure  Browning  philosophy : 

What  if  the  breaks  tbemselTes  [in  knowledge]  should 

prove  at  last 
The  most  oonBnmmate  of  eontrivanoea 
To  train  a  man's  eye — ^teaoh  him  what  is  ftdth?  { 

We  need,  in  fact|  jnst  so  mnoh  of  Doabt  as  will  break  the 
**  torpor  of  assurance,"  §  and  enable  ns  to  '*  plant  a  sure 
foot  npon  the  snn-road.''  |1    Unqnestionahly : 

....    Ton  most  mix  some  nnoertainty 
With  fedth,  if  you  would  have  faith  be.  % 

Sorely  such  teaching  as  this  is  helpftal  to  some  of  ns  in 
these  latter  days  when  the  owning  shadow  of  Donbt  is 
falling  aeross  the  western  fronts  of  those  glorions  monu- 
ments of  the  faith  and  fear  of  nations****  those  vaulted  gates, 
trellised  with  close  leaves,  those  window-labyrinths  of  twisted 
tracery  and  starry  light,  those  misty  masses  of  nraltitadi- 
nous  pinnacle  and  diademed  tower.'***  In  place  of  these 
Browning  pictures  for  us  the  sadness  of  a  sceptic  wandering 

in  a 

.    .    '    .    desolate  £BAe;  the  arehes  dim. 
The  crumbling  columns  grand  against  the  moon,  f  f 

*  Bahbi  Ben  Ezra.      f  ^^  Metnorianu      }  Bi$h<^  Blougram'$  Apology, 

S  The  Pope,  line  1864.         |  ParaeeUui,        V  Eaeter  Day. 

**B«BUn,  Seven  Lampt  of  ^rcftiltfcticre— The  Lamp  of  Saerifiee. 

ft  ParaoeltuM, 
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IV.— IicPBarEOTioN  in  Art  and  Life. 

'*  To  banish  imperfection,"  says  Rnskin,  "  is  to  destroy 
expression,  to  check  exertion,  to  paralyse  vitality.  All 
things  are  literally  better,  lovelier,  and  more  beloved  for  the 
imperfections  which  have  been  divinely  appointed,  that  the 
law  of  haman  life  may  be  Effort,  and  the  law  of  homan 
judgment,  Mercy."  * 

So  Browning : 

'Tie  a  life-long  toil  till  our  lump  be  leaven 

The  better !  what's  come  to  perfection  perishes,  f 

Browning's  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  based  on  the  need  for 
imperfection  in  Art : 

A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for  ?  All  is  silver-grey, 
Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art :  the  worse  ! 

According  to  Raskin,  the  glory  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture is  in  its  noble  Imperfection,  and  'Mt  seems  a  fan- 
tastic paradox,  bnt  it  is  nevertheless  a  most  important 
trath,  that  no  architecture  can  be  noble  which  is  not  imper- 
fect." It  must  shew  haman  weakness  together  with  its 
strength.  "  Accurately  speaking,  no  good  work  whatever  can 
be  perfect,  and  the  demand  far  perfection  is  always  a  mti- 
understanding  of  the  ends  of  art.''  J 

Mmical  Beauty  arising  from  Imperfection. — I  have 
already  referred  to  Browning's  deep  love  for  Music,  of 
which  he  has  written  mpre  worthily  §  than  perhaps  any 
poet  since  Milton,  whose  exquisitely  contrasted  allu- 
sions, in  his  U Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  to  the  beauty  of 

•  Sumet  of  Venice,  yoI.  ii,  oh.  6. 

t  Old  Pictures  in  Florence. 

X  SUmee  of  Venice,  vol.  ii,  ehsp.  6. 

§  See  A  Toccata  of  QaluppVs,  Maeter  Huguee  of  Saxe-Qoiha,  iW 
Vogler,  and  the  ''ParUying  "  with  Oharles  Avison. 
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Masio,  in  (as  it  were)  light  and  shadow  respeetiyely,  have 
neyer  been  equalled,  to  say  nothing  of  the  splendid  descrip- 
tions of  angelio  harmonies  *  by  that  **  voice  whose  sound 
was  like  the  sea." 

But  I  wonld  here  especiallv  point  ont  that  the  beauty 
due  to  Imperfection  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  shewn  than 
in  Music. 

The  variety  and  freedom  of  the  modem  style  of  harmony 
has  been  attained  by  an  ever-increasing  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  so-called  discords,  and  of  **  imperfect "  intervals  and  har- 
monies. Modem  ears  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  so-called 
harmony  of  medisBval  times,  when  the  use  of  only  the 
(theoretically)  most  perfect  intervals — the  octave  and  fifth — 
was  allowed.  The  adoption  of  the  modem  ''free"  or 
chromatic  (coloured)  style  of  harmony  has  thrown  on  to 
the  white  marble  pavement  of  the  ancient  strict  or  ''  pure" 
style,  the  gorgeous  dyes  cast  by  sunshine  streaming  in 
through  richly  stained  windows,  and  Music  is  now  indeed  a 
true  mirror  of  human  life  in  all  its  varied  and  ever-changing 
aspects.  So,  too,  the  characteristic  individuality  of  the 
major  and  minor  keys — each  has  its  own  unmistakable 
character  and  peculiar  beauty — is  due  to  the  inevitable 
imperfection  or  inequality  of  our  present  so-called  "equal 
temperament "  system  of  tuning  fixed-toned  instraments. 

V. — Sunlight  aftbb  Storm  :  Cloud-Colours  after  Rain. 

As  we  turn  from  the  consideration  of  the  Cloud-shadows 
of  life,  let  it  be  with  the  reflection  that  but  for  Clouds  we 
should  never  see  the  fairest  colours  ever  granted  to  mortal 
sight,  and  that  Cloud-colours,  again,  are  never  so  lovely  as 
after  rain,  so  emblematic  of  sorrow.  I  am  not  fortunate 
enough  to  remember  any  passage  in  which  Browning 
specially  refers  to  cloud-beauty,  but  he  speaks  frequently  of 
*  See,  for  inetanee,  At  a  Solemn  Miuie. 
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the  iris-zone  of  colour  whieh  is  Been  in  "  the  bow  thai  ib  in 
the  diond  in  the  day  of  ndn."  In  one  poem  in  partieolftr* 
his  pen  most  have  indeed  been  dipped  in  the  ''  drops  of  the 
nm  the  rainbow  paints  from."  t    And  when  he  alludes  to— 

....    scarlet,  piirple,  every  dye  of  the  bow 
Bom  of  Uie  storm-clond 

— ^it  is  plain  that  the  poet  is  thinking  not  so  mnch  of  the 
brighUiess  of  the  arch  as  of  its  exquisite  ooloors,  so  typical 
of  the  life  of  man.  And  he  loves  to  look  beyond  them  to 
their  cause : — 

....    Light,  thwarted,  breaks 
A  limpid  purity  to  rainbow  flakes.^ — 

It  is  in  the  deep  feeling  for  lovely  oolour  that  modem  Art, 
including  Poetry,  differs  chiefly  from  ancient  Art.  The 
modern  sensitiveness  to  colour-beauty  has  been  but  slowly 
evoWed.  The  gradual  change  which,  as  we  saw,  humanised, 
as  it  were,  the  art  of  Music,  has  had  its  counterpart  in  each 
great  art,  including  that  of  Poetry.  In  the  bards  of  ancient 
Ghreece  we  find  great  perception  of  light  and  shadow,  bnt 
little  or  no  sense  of  the  loveliness  of  colour,  except  as  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  light.  Homer  never  names  the 
colour  of  a  flower,  nor  calls  the  skies  blue ;  and  even  when 
he  speaks  of  the  "  purple  *'  rainbow  {icop^upin  Ipi;,  Iliad  xrii, 
547),  it  is  its  light,  §  not  its  colours,  to  which  he  means  to 
call  attention.  So  the  Greek  or  chiaroscuro  school  of  Art— 
that  of  Light  and  Shadow — is  sorrowful,  being  connected 
with  the  unwearied  intellectual  search  for  Light,  and  the 
deep  dread,  common  to  all  ancient  nations,  of  the  supposed 
powers  of  darkness,  and  the  sense  of   the  mystery  that 

*  Numpholeptoi, 
t  Ihid, 

t  Bordello,  Book  V. 

§  Baskin,  Queen  of  the  Air.    Bat  Mr.  GUdstone  thinks  that  the  bot , 
to  Homer*8  eye,  was  dtf  k.    Niiuteenth  Ctntmy,  October,  1S77.  p.  874. 
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siirioimds  oar  life.  Then  came  the  long,  grim  winter  of 
eoeknastioal  medissvaliBmy  with  its  selfish  ascetie  ideal  of 
life,  and  its  hatred  of  healthy  hmnan  beauty,  and  of  intel- 
leotnal  fiieedom.  Daring  this  glaoial  epoch  the  arts  and 
sciences  slept,  ioeboand.  When,  at  the  Renascence,  know- 
ledge and  beaaty  were  once  more  confessed  to  be  good,  and  a 
sense  of  a  corporate  humanity  at  last  dawned  apon  oar  race, 
we  find  the  inflaence  in  Poetry  of  the  new  light,  and  of  the 
modem  social  and  asefol  ideal  of  life.  Bat  as  in  Painting 
so  in  Poetry,  the  highest  art  is  attained  by  the  anion  of  the 
school  of  Coloar  with  the  school  of  Light  and  Shadow,  the 
sense  of  the  mystery  of  Shadow  joined  with  a  most  vi^id 
perception  of  the  beauty  of  the  many-coloared  woof  of  life. 
Hence  the  greatness  of  sach  poets  as  Shakespeare  and 
Browning. 

We  can  bat  glance  at  a  few  of  the  instances  in  which 
Browning  shows  as  what  is,  as  it  were,  the  surpassing  loveli- 
ness of  Colour  (which  is  partial  shadow)  in  human  life ; 
namely,  in  the  superiority  of  Feeling  over  Knowledge ;  the 
idea  that  Duty  arises  not  from  Necessity,  but  from  beauty 
and  love ;  the  need  for  self-sacrifice ;  and  lastly,  the  crown- 
ing grace  of  Reverence. 

(1)  Feeling  and  Knowledge.  —  Browning  constantly 
asserts  the  superiority  of  Feeling  over  Knowledge,  as  in  his 
ParaceUus.  But  the  thought  is  perhaps  nowhere  more 
beautifully  expressed  than  in  the  following  passage,  in  which 
the  aged  Pontiff  is  addressing  Pompilia : 

I  see  in  the  world  the  intellect  of  man, 

That  Bword,  the  energy  his  subtle  spear. 

The  knowledge  which  defends  him  like  a  shield — 

Everywhere ;  but  they  make  not  up,  I  think, 

The  marvel  of  a  soul  like  thine,  earth's  flower 

She  holds  up  to  the  softened  gaze  of  God.* 

*  The  Pope,  1018-1019. 
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Science,  as  yet  in  the  early  days  of  her  aspiration,  has  not 
"  attained  *'  to  the  acknowledgement  of  this.  Hnzley  indeed 
speaks  of  "the  wisdom  of  which  knowledge  is  only  the 
servitor/'  *  and  tells  ns  that  **  the  great  end  of  life  is  not 
knowledge,  but  action/' t  Bnt  it  is  surely  remarkable  to  find 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  present  day  on  the  side  of  the 
poets: 

life  is  not  for  learning,  nor  is  life  for  working,  but  learning  and 
working  are  for  life.  When  there  is  fully  recognised  ths  truth  that 
moral  beauty  U  higher  than  intelUetual  power ^  when  the  wish  to  be 
admired  is  in  a  large  measure  replaced  by  the  wish  to  be  loved,  that 
strife  for  distinction  which  the  present  phase  of  civilisation  shows  as 
will  be  greatly  moderated.*'  X 

(2)  DiUy. — Browning  acknowledges  that  the  fidnesi  of 
Beauty  and  Truth  can  only  be  realised  in  a  future  life— 
here  we  can  but  strive  : 

I  looked  beyond  the  world  for  truth  and  beauty, 
Sought,  found,  and  did  my  duty.§ 

But  he  is  very  far  from  regarding  Duty  in  the  aspect  in 
which  she  appeared  to  Wordsworth,  who  addresses  her  in  his 
Ode  to  Duty  as  a  "  stem  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God/' 
and  as  a  **  stem  lawgiver."  Let  us  listen  to  the  manner  in 
which  Browning  arrives  at  a  very  diflferent  conception  of 
duty: 

0  world  as  God  has  made  it !    All  is  beauty ; 

And  knowing  this,  is  love,  and  love  is  duty.  (} 

Surely  this  is  more  akin  to  the  modern  spirit  which  regards 
Duty  as  best  performed  when  least  felt  to  be  such,  and 
regards  happiness  and  cheerfulness  as  a  duty  which  we  owe 
to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

'  Science  and  Culture,  p.  29.        f  Ibid.,  p.  81. 

Herbert  Spencer,  Contemporary  Review,  Jan.,  1888. 

S  Feriihtah*$  Fanciet  (new  edit.),  p.  89. 

n  The  Guardian  Angel. 
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(8)    Self-Sacrifiee. — Browning    strongly  advocates  self- 
sacrifice,  e.g., 

Benounoe  joy  for  my  fellows'  sake  ?    That's  joy 
Beyond  joy.  * 

In  this  his  teaching  is  strongly  contrasted  with  that  of 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Tennyson.  Matthew  Arnold's  well- 
known  ideal  of  cnltnre  is  ''to  know  the  best  that  has  been 
said  and  thought  in  the  world ; "  and  self-dependence  is 
prominent  in  his  teaching,  whether  in  verse  f  or  in  prose : 

To  walk  stannchly  by  the  best  light  one  has,  to  be  strict  and 
sincere  with  oneself,,  not  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  say  and 
do  not,  to  be  in  earnest, — this  is  the  discipline  by  which  alone  man  is 
enabled  to  rescue  liis  life  from  thraldom  to  the  passing  moment  and  to 
his  bodily  senses,  to  ennoble  it,  and  to  make  it  eternal.  I 

So,  too,  Tennyson : 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power.  § 

Buskin  founds  the  need  for  mutual  self-sacrifice  upon  the 
great  principle  of  Brotherhood — 

.  .  not  by  equality  nor  by  likeness,  bat  by  giving  and  receiving;  the 
souls  that  are  unlike,  and  the  nations  that  are  unlike,  and  the  natures 
that  are  unlike,  being  bound  into  one  noble  whole  by  each  receiving 
something  from  and  of  the  others'  gifts  and  the  others'  glory.  None 
of  God's  laws  are,  in  one  sense,  greater  than  the  appointment  that  the 
most  lovely  and  perfect  unity  shall  be  obtained  by  the  taking  of  one 
nature  into  another.  || 

In  the  following  passage  Browning  connects  self-sacrifice 
with  another  seeming  paradox :  the  power  of  gentleness  and 

*  FerUhtah^t  Faneiei,  p.  60. 

t  See  the  poem  entitled  Self-Dependence. 

X  Culture  and  Anarchy,  Preface.         ^(Enone. 

11  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  ill,  p.  19. 
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the  strength  of  weaknm$ — ^the  strengih  by  which  it  oalk 
forth  man's  noblest  feelings : 

What  bat  the  weakness  in  a  fedth  supplies 

The  incentlTe  to  homanity,  no  strength 

Absolute,  irresistible,  comports  ? 

How  can  man  love  Imt  vhat  h»  yearm  to  hdp  f 

And  that  which  men  think  weakness  in  their  strength, 

Bnt  angels  know  for  strength  and  stronger  yet — 

What  were  it  else  but  the  first  things  made  new, 

But  repetition  of  the  miracle, 

The  divine  instance  of  self  sacrifice 

That  never  ends  and  aye  begins  for  man  ?  * 

Both  Tennyson  and  Raskin  lay  strong  stress  on  sub- 
mission to  restraint  and  law.  "  It  is  his  Restraint  which  is 
honourable  to  man,  not  his  Liberty.  •  .  •  From  the 
poising  of  the  planets  to  the  gravitation  of  a  grain  of  dust, 
the  power  and  glory  of  all  creatures,  and  all  matter,  consist 
in  their  obedience,  not  in  their  freedom."  t 

Browning  certainly  acknowledges  the  ''  Beign  of  Law  " 

in  the  Universe : 

I  spoke  as  I  saw, 
Reported,  as  man  may  of  God's  work— all's  love,  yet  all's  law. I 

But  with  respect  to  the  individual  soul,  Browning  lays  stress 
not  on  self-control,  but  on  enthusiasm  and  passion  for  noble 
objects.  We  remember  that,  in  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
school  of  philosophy,  moral  control  was  inculcated  by 
means  of  a  cold  submission  or  conformity  to  a  supposed  law 
of  nature — hence  the  well  known  maxim,  ?5v  xara  ^wo-iv, 
whereas  Christian  morality  invokes  the  purifying  and  kind- 
ling influence  of  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  yirtue. 

(4)  Reverence.— I  do  not  find  that  Browning  has  laid 

stress  upon  the  violet  ray  of  Reverence,  so  far  as  regards  the 

lovely  light  it  sheds  upon  human  love,  of  which  it  is  the 

•  rfc«  Pop«,  1649-1668.    tBuikin,!r*«rwoPalfc«,p.208.    J  SauZ,  xfii. 
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safi^giiard,  by  preaermg  the  oeonbility  to,  and  lespeet  for, 
the  feelingfl  of  others.  Bat  aowhere,  I  think,  has  this 
most  beantifiil  of  the  rays  of  the  sool  been  more  finely 
described  than  by  Browning  in  its  relation  to  the  Author  of 
the  Universe : 

God  is  aeen  God 

In  the  star,  in  the  stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the  sool  and  the  clod. 
And  thus  looking  within  and  around  me,  I  ever  renew 
fWith  that  stoop  of  the  soal  which  in  bending  upraises  it  too) 
The  sshmissioii  of  man's  notiiing-perfeot  to  God's  all-oomplete, 
Ab  by  eaeh  new  obetsaaee  ia  spirit,  I  eHmb  to  his  feet^ 

Tennyson's  testimony,  in  the  introductory  verses  of  In 
Memariam,  to  the  need  for  Reverence,  is  well  known  ;  and  I 
will  only  add  that  of  Mr.  Raskin,  who  tells  as  that  in 
reverence  is  the  chief  joy  and  power  of  life — reverence  for 
what  is  pare  and  bright  in  youth,  for  what  is  true  and  tried 
in  age,  for  all  that  is  gracious  among  the  living,  great  among 
the  dead,  and  marvellous  in  the  Powers  that  cannot  die.t 
As  in  the  spectrum  of  light  the  violet  rays  are  the  most 
refrangible  and  delicate,  and  form  the  borderland  beyond 
which  there  are  rays  invisible  to  human  sight,  but  most 
potent  in  their  effects,  so  I  think  we  may  draw  from  the 
Mind-spectrum  its  deepest  lesson — that  aU  its  rays,  visible 
and  invisible,  are  needed  to  make  up  the  Unity  of  Truth. 
Science  can  deal  only  with  those  more  brilliant  hues  which 
are  perceptible  only  by  man's  Reason.  In  these  there  are,  as 
in  the  Light-spectrum,  very  significant  dark  lines.  She  is 
not,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  say  that  the  more  subdued — but 
not  less  potent — rays  which  are  perceptible  as  yet  by  the 
emotions  only  are  of  no  account  in  arriving  at  a  true  philo- 
sophy of  the  universe.  The  work  of  Poetry  in  the  future 
will  be  the  transfiguration  of  Science  by  shewing  her  that  she 
is  but  a  part  of  Truth,  and  therefore  of  true  Religion,  and 
*  Said,  zvii.         t  Lecturei  on  Art,  p.  62. 
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that  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  Inyisible  is  illnxni- 
nated  only  by  the  subdued  yet  tremnloas  and  glowing 
brightness  of  the  violet  rays  of  Beyerence. 

EpIIiOOUE. 

When  in  various  parts  of  this  paper  the  ''teaching" 
of  Browning  has  been  alluded  to,  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
poet  wrote  with  any  distinct  intention  of  conveying  ethical 
in8truetion»  or  was  conscious  of  any  ''  message  to  men."    Ab 
the  standard  of  morality  and  civilisation  rises,  the  highest 
moral  teaching  is  conveyed  less  by  direct  precept  and  more 
by  indirect  influence.    Moral  injunctions,  in  the  days  of 
Sinaiy  are  represented  as  delivered  among  all  the  thunders 
and  terrors  that  could  strike  the  imagination  of  an  awe- 
struck people.      Centuries    pass,  and  the  highest   moral 
teaching  ever  vouchsafed  to  men  its  delivered  from  a  peacefol 
mountain-top  to  multitudes  thronging  the  Master.    Again  a 
lapse  of  centuries,  and  in  our  day,  new  ethical  precepts  are  no 
longer  needed,  but  most  great  writers  are,  indirectly,  moral 
teachers  who,  by  the  influence  of  their  works,  strengthen  our 
aspirations  after  whatever  is  good  and  lovely — our  ideals, 
those  **  winds  of  the  soul "  {^^x^^  avs/toi),  which  give  as 
energy  and  enthusiasm.     And  they  help  us  to  become  archi- 
tects of  that  inner  thought-life  which  each  one  of  us  lives, 
and  which  we  can  do  so  much  to  adorn  by  training  the  mind 
to  dwell  habitually  on  pure  and  noble  things.    We  learn 
from  Buskin  ''  what  fairy  palaces  we  may  build  of  beautiful 
thought — proof  against  all  adversity.     Bright  fancies,  satis- 
fied memories,   noble  histories,  faithful  sayings,  treasure- 
houses  of  precious  and  restful  thoughts,  which  care  cannot 
disturb,   nor  pain    make   gloomy,   nor  poverty  take  away 
from  us — houses  built  without  hands,  for  our  souls  to  live 
in."* 

•  The  BagU'$  Nut,  p.  198. 
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At  the  close  of  his  life — in  the  very  last  poem  from  his 
pen — ^the  poet  writes,  as  it  were,  from  his  own  tomb,  his 
noble  Apologia  pro  vitd  sud,  and  truly  describes  himself  as — 

One  who  never  tamed  his  back  bat  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  donbted  deads  woald  break, 
Never  dreamed*  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  woald  triumph, 

Held  we  &11  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 

Brave  Bobert  Browning — true  soldier  of  Humanity — 
God  send  the  world  more  master-spirits  such  as  thine,  and 
us  the  power  to  recognise  and  worthily  appreciate  them ! 
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ROBEET  BROWNING, 

By  G.  H.  RENDALL,  M.A. 

[With  the  pasnng  of  the  old  year,  England  mourned  one  of  her 
greatest  poets.  It  was  felt  that  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
should  devote  a  special  meeting  to  his  memory,  and  the  foUowing 
paper  was  written  by  refaest.  Its  aim  was  simply  to  enforce  some  of 
the  most  salient  charactsrialfos  of  his  work,  and  paiohance  to  win  a 
hearing  from  some  on  whom  his  writings  had  not  as  yet  kid  hold.  By 
airangemeoty  quotation  was  limited,  as  fiur  as  possiUe,  to  the  two 
▼dnmes  of  SeUctiont  and  to  Aiokmdo.} 

Thjb  hold  ol  Browning  on  his  oomitryttien  hts  in  reoent 
yean  been  widening  and  deepening  with  nnlo<A»d  for 
rapidity*  For  not  a  few  bii  poetry  poBoeoooe  a  fiuoinalion 
beyond  all  otliers.  It  has  a  oharaeter  of  its  own,  that 
diflferentiatea  it  from  all  else;  it  meets  qwcial  needs;  it 
eieates  votaciee;  it  has  given  rise  to  Browning  Societies 
more  nnmevoas  and  more  etrennons  in  their  interest  than 
hai?e  ever  arisen  roond  the  works  of  any  great  contemporary. 
And  those  who  have  once  canght  the  contagion  wonld  sayi 
not  BO  mneh  that  Browning  is  the  prince  of  poets,  or  that 
qua  poet  he  exhibits  the  most  oonsammate  power  over  his 
chosen  Tehicle,  bnt  rather  that  for  them  he  has  a  voice  and  a 
meeaage  and  a  mosio  all  his  own,  and  that  for  it  they  wonld 
snrrender  mach  or  aU,  to  which  they  coald  not  deny  more 
rhythmic  art,  more  melodioas  and  proportioned  ezeeUenoe, 
and  poetic  genins  fiir  more  instinctive  and  infUlible. 

Primarily  Browning  is  an  inteUeehud  poet.  His  mind  is 
always  bnsily,  restleealy,  inqnieitively  active.     I  am  not 
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thinking  only  or  chiefly  of  his  language,  of  his  snbtlety  and 
exactitude  of  phrase,  of  his  compendious  and  often  elliptical 
syntax,  of  his  rapid  transitions  of  thought,  of  his  ingenuity 
in  simile  and  metaphor,  of  his  over-curious  elaboration  of 
fancies,  but  of  an  inwrought  character  deeper  and  more 
pervading  than  these  externals.  His  whole  outlook  is  intel- 
lectual, not  sensuous  or  emotional.  His  expression  of  a 
mood  is  precise,  determined,  sharp  in  outline.  The  more 
passionate,  coherent,  and  uncompromising  the  mood  is,  the 
more  successful  is  the  poet's  rendering.  The  moods  of 
mixed  and  wavering  sentiment,  shot  lights  and  shades,  the 
languors  of  desire,  the  gladness  charged  with  melancholy, 
the  grief  that  whispers  undertones  of  solace,  the  wistful,  the 
pensive,  the  mystic,  the  illusive,  the  inconsequent,  the  whole 
range  of  sensuous  but  largely  unreasoning  emotion,  in  the 
expression  of  which  the  Laureate  displays  his  most  supreme 
and  unerring  tact,  are  virtually  absent  from  Browning.  Love 
itself,  his  most  fruitful  and  various  theme,  seldom  if  ever 
finds  utterance  as  pure  and  unselfconscious  passion,  bnt 
even  in  its  utmost  vehemence  is  busy  with  self-analysifl  of 
justification  or  apology.  So  with  the  queen  of  In  a  Balcony^ 
and  so  even  with  Ottima,  the  incarnation  of  animal  passion 
cast  in  a  queenly  mould.  For  this  reason  he  breaks  seldom 
or  never  into  song.  The  notes  he  warbles  are  often  rich,  and 
sweet,  and  rare;  but  he  lacks  the  spontaneous,  unquestioning 
self-utterance,  the  subjugation  or  rather  the  annihilation  of 
intellect  by  foeling,  the  rush,  the  abandon,  the  effusion  of 
the  sensuous  and  emotional  faculties,  which  are  of  the 
essence  of  lyric.  Intense  as  was  his  delight  in  Shelley,  the 
"  sun-treader  "  of  his  earliest  poem  (PauUne),  there  is  not 
a  note  of  "  The  Skylark  "  in  his  own  composition. 
For  diversion  he  can  write  a  character-song : — 
Marching  along,  fifty-score  strong, 
Oreat-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song— 
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bat  the  intention  of  it  is  hnmonr  and  jollity,  not  lyric  self- 
utterance*  Even  Pippa*s  song,  one  of  the  few  fragments  of 
Browning  that  has  been  set  to  mnsic,  blithe  as  it  is  and 
innocent-hearted,  is  neither  in  language  nor  motiTO  tme 
lyric: — 

The  year's  at  the  spring, 

And  day's  at  the  mom ; 

Morning's  at  seven ; 

The  hill-side's  dew-pearled ; 

The  lark's  on  the  wing; 

The  snaO's  on  the  thorn: 

God's  in  his  heaven — 

All's  right  with  the  world. 

The  nearest  perhaps  that  Browning  conld  come  to  song  was 
ui  fragments  snch  as  Misconceptions/^  where  (beantifiil  as  it 
is)  not  only  metre  and  vocabalary,  but  the  vein  of  dis- 
interested fairness  removes  it  at  once  from  genuine  lyric, 
which  must  rise  and  fall  on  the  wings  of  its  own  mood, 
whether  they  soar,  or  flatter,  or  droop : — 

This  is  a  spray  the  Bird  clung  to, 

Making  it  blossom  with  pleasure, 
Ere  the  high  tree-top  she  sprang  to, 

Fit  for  her  nest  and  her  treasure. 

Oh,  what  a  hope  beyond  measure 
Was  the  poor  spray's,  which  the  flying  feet  hung  to — 
So  to  be  singled  out,  built  in,  and  sung  to ! 

This  is  a  heart  the  Queen  leant  on. 

Thrilled  in  a  minute  erratic, 
Ere  the  true  bosom  she  bent  on, 

Meet  for  love's  regal  dalmatic. 

Oh,  what  a  fancy  ecstatic 
Was  the  poor  heart's,  ere  the  wanderer  went  on — 
Love  to  be  saved  for  it,  proffered  to,  spent  on ! 

*  An  interesting  parallel  to  this  will  be  found  in  the  fragment  Humility 
in  Asolando* 
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The  intellectual  demand  he  makes  is  correspondingly  large 
and  exacting.  Some  poetry  depends  for  its  efftfct  on  sym- 
pathy of  mood,  rather  than  on  qnickness  or  piecisiOD  in 
apprehension.  It  is  positively  better  read  in  the  mofe 
listless  mental  moods,  or  when  sense  is  receptiTe  rather  than 
the  intellect  alert.  The  charm  is  in  the  melody  or  the  tone, 
and  depends  far  more  on  conveyance  of  a  mood  than  on  troth 
or  force  or  accuracy  of  expression.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
Swinburne  or  of  Bossetti  would  be  ruined  by  analysis,  which 
is  one  of  the  prime  and  profitable  delights  in  the  study  of 
Browning.  With  him  there  is  little  of  mere  colouring. 
Each  word  has  a  significant  intention,  and  is  required  for 
appreciation  of  the  whole.  To  drop  a  troublesome  word  or 
phrase  is  fatal.  You  cannot  rest  in  general  e£fect ;  you  must 
either  understand  or  miss.  And  this  is  partly  what  people 
mean  in  speaking  of  Browning  as  obscure.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  easier  on  the  whole  to  be  sure  exactly  what 
Browning  does  mean,  than  it  commonly  is  with  Shelley, 
Swinburne,  or  even  T^myson.  But  it  often  takes  time  and 
trouble  to  find  out,  and  an  inattentive  or  uneducated  reader, 
if  he  misses  the  exact  and  right  sense,  will  cany  away 
nothing,  while  with  the  others  you  cannot  fail  to  eatch  the 
general  note,  and  may  actually  lose  rather  than  gain  by 
pressing  scrutiny  too  close.  We  may  go  further.  His  genias 
is  of  the  analytic  not  the  instinctive  kind.  And  no  &i  he 
fails  of  the  supreme  ar^power.  His  fertility  and  variety  of 
fancy  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  his  freshness  and 
keenness  of  interest,  are  amazing,  but  in  strictly  creative 
power  there  is  some  weakness.  His  creation  of  types  seems 
always  conscious,  not  intuitive.  He  does  not,  like  the 
greatest  dramatists,  identify  himself  with  his  creations.  He 
stands  outside  them,  critic  as  well  as  creator,  and  does  not 
work  from  within,  merging  for  the  time  his  own  personality 
in  theirs,  and  letting  it  carry  him  whither  the  free  genius  of 
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ciMtion  moTes.  In  so  far  he  is  uiidramfttie.  Trne  he  elects 
to  speak,  and  speaks  best,  thiongh  the  months  of  other  men 
or  women-^ihe  farm,  chosen  is  dramatic :  bnt  in  all  his 
lyrafMOM  Per$(mm  the  gesture,  the  idiom,  the  method  of 
regard  are  nnmistakablj  Browning's  own  ;  they  are  seen  as 
it  were  through  a  Browning  medinm,  as  projected  nponhis 
mind,  and  cTcrTwhere  the  '  master-thread  of  enhjectireness ' 
nms  through  and  through  the  fabric.  Caliban,  Paracelsns, 
Lasaras,  St.  John — ^it  is  impossible  to  attach  the  Browning 
presentment  of  them  to  the  actual  personalities,  however 
rnnoh  his  studies  of  them  illuminate  their  meaning  in  the 
universe.  This  is  the  reason  why  Browning's  women  are 
dramatically  so  inferior  to  his  men ;  the  man-medium 
through  which  they  speak  and  think  clashes  more  Tiolehtly 
with  fidelity  to  experience  and  life.  Signs  of  the  tool  are  too 
obtrusiTely  apparent.  Pompilia,  far  the  completest  of  bis 
women,  is  rendered  descriptiyely  rather  than  dramatically. 
Eyen  the  limited  power  of  creation  which,  after  travail  Idth 
Pauline  and  Bordello,  produced  Paracelsus  and  the  splendid 
fragments  of  which  his  Dramatis  Persona  are  built  up, 
faOed  as  the  years  went  on.  Benouncing  creation  and  the 
drama,  he  sought  his  subjects  in  history,  in  anecdote,  in  the 
newspapers,  in  all  odd  holes  and  comers  of  life  or  litera- 
ture, in  which  his  swift  and  searching  vision  espied  some 
jewel  that  he  could  facet.  More  and  more,  to  the  hazard  and 
often  the  abandonment  of  poetry,  he  became  the  student,  the 
expounder,  the  interpreter,  rather  than  the  poet  of  human 
life. 

From  the  first  he  made  psychology  his  field.  In  youth 
he  schemed  'a  series  of  monodramatic  epics,  narratives  of 
the  lives  of  typical  souls ! '  ''My  stress,"  he  says,  writing 
his  dedication  to  Sordello  in  1868, ''  lay  on  the  incidents 
in  the  development  of  a  soul;  little  else  is  worth  study. 
I  at    least  always  thought  so;     you,  with  many  known  ' 
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and  nnknown  to  me  think  so,  others  may  one  day  think 
80."  His  present  position  in  literature  proves  the  snrmise 
trne,  and  Browning  has  won  for  psychology,  for  stndy 
of  sonly  a  place  and  a  domain  in  poetry  to  which  it 
never  attained  before,  and  of  which  he  first  divined  and  in 
measure  realised  the  possibilities.  In  this  turning  to  the 
study  of  a  soul — a  single  soul,  be  it  observed,  by  way  of. 
anticipation — ^he  taps  a  new  vein  of  poetic  inspiration ;  it  is 
a  fresh  enlargement  of  the  field.  His  work  is  complementaiy 
to  that  of  Wordsworth  and  to  some  extent  of  Shelley. 
Wordsworth  perceived  the  divine  in  nature,  and  by  it  inter- 
preting the  world  and  man,  created  a  new  poetry.  Browning 
embodies  and  assumes  the  results  of  Wordsworth,  but  turns 
for  his  exposition  of  the  Universe  direct  to  the  soul  of  man, 
in  effect  to  the  old  ''  Know  thyself"  of  Socrates.  He  studies 
in  every  conceivable  phase  and  type  the  individual  sod, 
convinced  that  every  soul  is  a  microcosm,  in  which  is 
immanent  some  life-giving  efficacy  of  the  divine  and  the 
eternal.  ''Mr.  Browning,"  says  a  French  critic,  ''regards 
every  human  soul  as  a  new  and  variant  phase  of  the  ever- 
changing  Divine  Idea."  To  this  belief  he  unflinchingly 
holds  fast,  however  fallen  or  aberrant  the  type  by  which  he 
tests  it.*  The  poetic  converse  is  declared  in  lines  of  rare 
beauty  in  Paracelsus. 

'Tis  only  when  they  spring  to  heaven  that  angels 
Reveal  themselves  to  you;  they  sit  all  day 
Beside  you,  and  lie  down  at  night  by  you 
Who  care  not  for  their  presence,  muse  or  sleep, 
And  all  at  once  they  leave  yon  and  you  know  them! 

This  immanence  of  the  divine  in  man  he  works  out  with 
splendid  subtlety  and  force  in  every  conceivable  variety  of 

'  For  instance.  Apparent  Failure,  and  stiU  more  violently,  HalbeH  and 
Hob,  Ned  BratU,  dte. 
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phase,  and  does  not  shrink  from  introdncing  in  poetic  form 
thooghts  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  as  its  loftiest 
expression. 

The  very  God!  think,  Abib;  dost  thou  think? 
So,  the  All-Great  were  the  All-Loring  too — 
So,  through  the  thnnder  comes  a  hmnan  voice 
Saying,  **  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here ! 
Face,  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  myself, 
ThoQ  hast  no  power  nor  may'st  conceive  of  mine, 
But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  myself  to  love. 
And  thou  most  love  me  who  have  died  for  thee !  '* 

And  so  again  more  at  length  in  A  Death  in  the  Desert,  and 
in  Christmas  Eve  atid  Easter  Day.  Bat  this  is  only  a  part, 
and  in  bnlk  a  small  part  of  his  stndy  of  sool.  He  delights 
to  explore  each  labyrinth  of  motive  and  feeling,  fathoming 
all  depths  and  shoals  of  hnman  thoughts  or  passion,  and 
handling  such  themes  in  the  concrete,  personal,  dramatic, 
imaginative  forms,  which  constitute  them  poetry,  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  language,  metre,  and  other  poetical 
accessories  with  which  they  are  invested.  Thus  Robert 
Browning,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
literature,  converts  deliberate  and  analytic  psychology  into 
material  for  poetry.  Others  have  done  it  indirectly  and 
by  implication  in  drama,  and  Shakespeare  forestalled  the 
line  of  Browning's  work  in  experimenting  with  soliloquy. 
In  a  Hamlet  soliloquy  pure  introspection  is  utilised  for 
poetic  ends,  and  I  doubt  if  anything  has  been  written  more 
closely  analogous,  both  in  style  and  in  intention,  to 
Browning.  Only  with  Browning  it  becomes  habitual,  and  is 
divorced  from  the  dramatic  setting.  This  introspective  study 
of  soul,  combined  with  preference  for  dramatic  form,  pro- 
duces what  is  virtually  a  new  form  of  poetry — the  dramatic 
monologue — which  deserves  a  paper  to  itself.  It  has  en- 
larged the  borders  of  poetry,  and  is  a  genuine  outgrowth  of 
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the  introflpeotive  tendencieSi  of  our  century.  Any  one  who 
finds  literary  interest  in  the  study  and  analysis  of  character, 
who  derives  genuine  pleasure  and  zest  from  the  fiction— 
especially  the  later  fiction — of  George  Eliot,  or  from  the 
works  of  George  Mieredith,  can  hardly  fail*  unless  he  lahoors 
under  some  natural  distaste  for.  poetry,  to  eead  Browning 
with  avidity. 

One  further  point  deserves  explicit  emphasis.  Browning 
ennobles  his  psychology  and  dignifies  his  work  somewhat  as 
Dante  and  Milton  dignified  theirs,  by  constant  reference  to  its 
eschatological  end.  It  is  the  poet's  gift  'to  see  the  infinite 
in  things,'  and  in  this  spirit  Browning  habitually  treats  the 
earthly  and  the  temporal  as  an  expression  of  the  heavenly 
and  the  eternal.  Life  looks  forward  to  a  life  to  oome;  and 
the  de^lopment  of  a  soul  is  but  the  first  act  of  a  drama  that 
transcends  terrestrial  vision.  His  poetry  gains  hereby  the 
same  pomp  and  imaginative  grandeur  as  a  drama  of 
jSSschylus— the  Persians,  say,  or  the  Prinneiheus — which 
troats  a  particular  historic  or  mythologic  incident  as  a 
manifestation  in  time  and  place  of  the  eternal  and  theocratic 
order  of  the  universe.  So  with  Browning,  the  eternal  and 
spiritual  issues  of  given  actions  or  behaviour  are — ^perhaps, 
for  the  first  time  with  success  in  English  verse^used  essen- 
tially and  avowedly  as  poetic  motives,  and  he  becomes  the 
poetic  exponent  of  the  faiths,  hopes  and  aspirations  of  hiB 
day. 

His  reading  of  life  and  of  the  universe  is  optimistic. 

Nature,  at  worst,  always  implies  suoeess. 

Two  central  verities,  the  Unity  of  the  World  and  the  Progress 
of  the  World,  find  too  irresistible  a  confirmation  in  history 
and  in  consciousness  to  leave  room  for  doubt.  All  are  parts 
of  a  great  order;  the  order  is  beneficent  and  progressive. 
The  apparent  exceptions  are  but  modes  of  fulfilment,  out  of 
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whieh  growth  in  wisdom  bailds  new  aftsnranoM  of  faith. 
This  central  creed  is  the  concloaion  set  forth  in  ParaceUua, 
and  in  the  later  works  is  matured  and  written  ont  at  large. 
ParacelsnSi  at  the  point  of  death,  has  learned  the  secret. 

I  knew,  I  felt,    .    .    .    what  Ood  is,  what  we  are, 
What  life  is— how  God  tastes  an  infinite  joy 
In  fufinite  ways— one  everlasting  bliss. 
From  whom  all  beiag  emanates,  all  power 
Proceeds;  in  whom  is  life  for  evermore. 
Yet  whom  esdstence  in  its  lowest  form 

Inclades 

In  my  own  heart  love  had  not  been  made  wise 
To  trace  love's  fiaint  beginnings  in  mankind. 
To  know  even  hate  is  but  a  mask  of  love's. 
To  see  a  good  in  evil,  and  a  hope 
In  ill-success ;  to  sympathise,  be  prond 
Of  their  half-reasons,  faint  aspirings,  dim 
Struggles  for  truth,  their  poorest  fallacies, 
Their  prejudice  and  fears  and  cares  and  doubts ; 
All  with  a  touch  .of  nobleness,  despite 
Their  enor,  upward  tending  all  though  weak. 
Like  plants  in  mines  which  never  eaw  the  sun. 
But  dream  of  him,  and  guess  where  be  may  be. 
And  do  their  best  to  climb  and  get  to  him. 


I  press  God's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast ;  its  splendour,  soon  or  late. 
Will  pierce  the  gloom :  I  shall  emerge  one  day. 

These  lines  contain  all  the  great  afiSrmations  that  make 
Browning's  poetry  a  perennial  well  of  strength  and  re- 
assurance.    They  affirm : — 

That  the  heart  of  all  being  is  in  God. 

That  the  energy  of  life  is  love — and  all  snch  life  is 
progress. 

That  the  meaning  of  life  is  discipline,  achieving  nltimate 
redemption.. 
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That  no  true  lifei  however  imperfect,  is  wasted— bat  has 
in  it  Beads  for  eternity. 

That  death  is  the  entrance  into  fuller  life  and  dearer 
vision. 

In  dealing  with  these  moral  affirmations,  at  onoe  the 
most  reverent  and  the  most  effioacions  coarse  will  be  to  let 
the  poet  speak  for  himself,  adding  to  the  chosen  extracts  the 
few  words  necessary  to  make  their  significance  intelligible. 

Browning  asserts,  then,  in  the  most  anqaaUfied  terms, 
the  sapremacy  of  feeling  or  emotion  over  knowledge.  Such 
is  the  main  argament  of  Paracelavs,  To  love,  not  to  know, 
is  the  end  of  man's  being,  and  the  ultimate  measare  of  hiB 
capacities. 

For  life,  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe, 
And  hope  and  fear, — ^believe  the  aged  friend,— 
Is  jast  oar  chance  o*  the  prize  of  learning  love. 
How  love  might  be,  hath  been  indeed,  and  is. 

A  Death  in  ths  Detert. 

There  is  no  good  of  life  bat  love— bat  love ! 

What  else  looks  good,  is  some  shade  flang  from  love ; 

Love  gilds  it,  gives  it  worth.  In  a  Balamff. 

Love,  be  it  observed,  is  not  set  forth  as  a  law  of  life,  as 
an  ethical  or  moral  obligation,  but  as  an  account,  a  philo- 
sophy of  life. 

Love  is  the  highest  life — one,  supreme,  infinite.  It  is 
the  spring  of  lower  manifestations  of  life — an  energy,  an 
inner  impulse,  which  calls  them  into  being,  and  gives  them 
an  eternal  significance. 

We  (lovers)  live  and  they  experiment  on  life — 

Those  poets,  painters,  all  who  stand  aloof 

To  overlook  the  farther.    Let  us  be 

The  thing  they  look  at !    .... 

....    Yoa  are,  I  am ;  let  Rabens  there 

Paint  us !  In  a  Bdeomf. 
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Love  is  soul-life,  "  soul-proficienoy/'  Love  to  the  soul 
is  what  art  is  to  the  senses.*  By  virtue  of  love  it  lives,  longs, 
sustains  itself,  and  from  the  imperfect  hints  accorded  can 
reconstruct  the  absolute  intention  of  the  Divine  Idea.  In 
Fifine  at  the  Fair  the  philosophy  of  love  is  thus  worked  out 
upon  Platonic  lines,  t  It  is  in  truth  the  measure  of  a  man's 
capacities,  of  his  spiritual  endowment.  Thus  in  By  the 
Fireride,  when  the  declaration  has  been  made  of  love  avowed 
and  love  accepted — 

How  the  world  is  made  for  each  of  ns ! 

How  all  we  perceive  and  know  in  it 
Tends  to  some  moment's  product  thus, 

When  a  bohI  declares  itself— to  wit, 
By  its  froit,  the  thing  it  does  I 

I  am  named  and  known  by  that  moment's  feat ; 

There  took  my. station  and  degree; 
So  grew  my  own  small  life  complete, 

As  nature  obtained  her  best  of  me— 
One  bom  to  love  yon,  sweet  I 

So,  the  earth  has  gained  by  one  man  more. 
And  the  gain  of  earth  most  be  Heaven's  gain  too ; 

And  the  whole  is  well  worth  thinking  o'er 
When  autumn  comes:  which  I  mean  to  do 

One  day,  as  I  said  before. 

Love,  true  love,  is  one — a  unity.  It  does  not  mimic, 
reproduce,  reduplicate  itself,  as  sense  impressions  do.  Once 
found  and  energised,  it  is  an  abiding  power,  trifle  with  it 
how  we  will.  Such  is  the  charge  of  the  dying  wife  to  the 
husband,  whose  superficial  fickleness  she  knows  and  mis- 
trusts. 

Bat  now,  because  the  hour  through  years  was  fixed, 
Because  our  inmost  beings  met  and  mixed, 
Because  thou  once  hast  loved  me — wilt  thou  dare 

*  The  argument  is  dereloped  in  Fifine^  }  50-53.     f  Fifine,  }  59. 
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Say  to  thy  sonl  and  Who  may  list  bedde, 
**  Therefore  she  is  immortally  my  bride ; 

Chance  cannot  change  my  love,  nor  time  impair." 


What  though  new  surCooe  loYes  may  seem  to  sapersede 
ihe  old ! 

LoTe  80,  then,  if  thon  wilt !    Give  all  thon  canst 
Away  to  the  new  feces — disentranced, 

(Say  it  and  think  it)  obdurate  no  more, 
Be-issne  looks  and  words  from  the  old  mint. 
Pass  them  afresh,  no  matter  whose  the  print 

Image  and  sapersoription  once  they  bore  ! 

Re-coin  thyself  and  give  it  them  to  ^end. — 
It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing  at  the  end. 

Since  mine  thon  wast,  mine  art  and  mine  shalt  be, 
Faithful  or  faithless,  sealing  up  the  sum 
Or  lavish  of  my  treasure,  thon  most  come 

Back  to  the  heart's  place  here  I  keep  for  thee ! 

Any  Wife  to  Any  Eiuband. 

Love  is  eternal — ^for  it  shows  no  sign  of  decrepitade. 
Age  cannot  dwarf  or  diminish  it.  Body  may  fade,  and  the 
delight  of  sense — 

Bnt  the  sonl 
Whence  the  love  comes,  all  ravage  leaves  that  whole ; 
Vainly  the  flesh  fades ;  soul  makes  all  things  new. 

Any  Wife  to  Any  Huthand. 

And  similarly,  at  the  close  of  The  Last  Ride  Togetiier, 
where  as  a  final  grace  the  lover  is  permitted  to  ride  for  the 
last  time  with  her  whose  love  he  had  failed  to  gain. 

What  if  heaven  be  that,  fair  and  strong 
At  life's  best,  with  our  eyes  upturned 
Whither  life's  flower  is  first  discerned. 
We,  fixed  so,  ever  should  so  abide? 
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What  if  we  stiU  ride  on,  we  two, 
With  life  for  ever  old  yet  new, 
Changed  not  in  kind  but  in  degree. 
The  instant  made  eternity, — 
And  heaven  jost  prove  that  I  and  ehe 
Bade,  ride  together,  for  ever  ride? 

Again — ^Love  is  creative,  literally  oreative.  Knowledge 
can  only  reoeiye,  absorb,  appropriate ;  love  creates.  A  soul 
in  loving  creates  new  force  and  new  eziBtence ;  and  its  right 
to  that  which  it  creates  is  indefeasible,  eternal.* 

•  Lopfe  stated  and  interpreted  in  these  terms  is  obvioosly 
nott  the  brief  fever^fit  of  youth  and  sense,  which  has  so 
Qfliuped  the  arena  of  modem  imagination  as  to  have  adi  but 
monopolised  the  name  in  the  fiction  or  the  poetry  of  to-day. 
.  The  love  of  Crowning  does  not  -depend  on  age  or  sex  or  cir- 
eiuastance.  It  is  a  Amotion,  active  or  potential,  of  every 
human  soul.  He  dwells  little  on  the  erotic  amatory  vein — 
he  is  the  poet  of  married  rather  than  pre-nuptial  love.  For 
the  theme  of  his  choice  is  a  permanent  energising  of  soul, 
whether  in  union  with  another  or  apart.  It  may  be  from  a 
man  to  his  kind,  as  in  S.  John— 

If  I  live  yet,  it  is  for  good,  more  love 
Through  me  to 


or  mystically,  and  with  perversion,  towards  the  spirit  of  the 
Universe,  as  in  Johannea  Agricola — or  from  the  patriot 
towards  his  people,  as  in  Luigi  inviting  doom. 

Escape?  To  even  wish  that,  woold  spoil  all. 
The  dying  is  best  part  of  it.    Too  much 
Have  I  enjoyed  these  fifteen  years  of  mine, 
To  leave  myself  exouse  for  longer  life : 
Was  not  life  pressed  down,  ronning  o'er  with  joy, 
That  I  might  finish  with  it  ere  my  fellows 
Who,  sparelier  feasted,  make  a  longer  stay  ? 

•Fi/Sikf,  §67. 
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I  was  pnt  at  the  board-head,  helped  to  all 

At  first ;  I  rise  np  happy  and  content 

God  must  be  glad  one  loves  his  world  so  much. 

I  ean  give  news  of  earth  to  all  the  dead 

Who  ask  me.  P^ppa  Patm, 

Or,  againi  from  friend  to  friend,  as  of  Paracelsns  dying, 
saved — because 

Hand  in  hand  with  thee,  Apiile. 

It  may  be  reciprocated  or  not — ^that  is  an  accident. 
Whether  it  finds  or  is  denied  requital,  it  yet  liyes  in  its 
efiect.  In  Evelyn  Hope,  for  instance,  the  love  is  unrequited, 
because  the  fulness  of  time  had  not  come,  and  she  died  too 
young  to  grasp' the  secret  and  the  revelation  of  love.  But 
not  for  that  is  the  self-surrender,  the  devotion  of  the  lover 
lost 

And,  jnst  because  I  was  thrice  as  old. 
And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide, 

Each  was  nought  to  each,  must  I  be  told  ? 
We  were  fellow  mortals,  nought  beside  ? 

No  indeed !  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make. 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love : 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  sake  ! 
Delayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet, 

Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few : 
Much  is  to  learn  and  much  to  forget 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 


So,  hush,*-!  will  give  yon  this  leaf  to  keep : 
See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet  cold  hand ! 

There,  that  is  our  secret :  go  to  sleep ! 
Ton  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand. 

In  Cristina,  the  lady  was  unworthy,  a  frivolous  coquette. 
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Bat  the  forfeit  was  her$,  not  that  of  him  who  mistniBted  her 
with  hifl  affections.  He  was  of  those  who  had  caught  God's 
secret. 

Saoht  am  I :  the  secret's  mine  now ! 

She  has  lost  me,  I  have  gained  her ; 
Her  8onl*8  mine :  and  thus,  grown  perfect, 

I  shall  pass  my  life's  remainder. 
Life  will  just  hold  ont  the  proving, 

Both  our  powers,  alone  and  hlended : 
And  then,  come  the  next  life  qoickly ! 
This  world's  use  will  have  heen  ended. 

Love  to  he  potent,  or  efficacions,  most  take  effect  in 
action.  Love  lives  best  in  its  effect,  else  it  is  atrophied,  or 
stagnates  into  dull  respectability. 

Each  life  unfulfilled,  you  see ; 

It  hangs  still,  patchy  and  scrappy : 
We  have  not  sighed  deep,  laughed  free, 

Starved,  feasted,  despaired,— been  happy. 

And  nobody  calls  you  a  dunce. 

And  people  suppose  me  clever : 

This  could  but  have  happened  once, 

And  we  missed  it,  lost  it  for  ever. 

Youth  and  Art* 

The  like  moral  is  set  forth  yet  more  audacionsly  in  The 
Statue  and  the  Bust.  There,  love  never  found  its  way — 
not  because  it  went  counter  to  conscience,  but  because  the 
coward  love  dared  not  trust  its  own  sanction,  in  despite  of 
convention  and  respectability.  For  such  timorous  apostasy 
to  love.  Browning  has  no  mercy,  and  fearlessly,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Luther's  Peccafortiter,  writes — 

The  counter  our  lovers  staked  was  lost 

As  surely  as  it  were  lawful  coin : 
And  the  sin  I  impute  to  each  frustrate  ghost 

Is  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loiu. 

*  Dtf  Aliter  Viium  and  Respeetahility  are  variations  on  the  same  theme. 
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Loyei  then,  in  life  has  Bovereign  efScaoy.  It  is  a  motiye 
and  transf^jforing  power.  Bat  its  effect  passes  hiycmd  life. 
In  it,  it  only,  is  redemption.  Of  none  does  Browning 
despair,  in  whom  capacity  for  love  is  not  killed  out.  That 
is  the  hope,  even  for  Count  Gnido  himself. 

His  philosophy  of  love  leads  on  to  his  favourite  thought 
of  the  8oUdarity  of  life — the  common  tie  that  throoghont 
the  nniverse  hinds  each  to  each.  ''We  do  not  Utc 
nnto  ourselves."  Ea^di  individual  is  essential  to  the 
universe ;  though  his  part  and  import  in  it  is  not  visible 
to  himself,  yet  nevertheless  his  work  bears  fruit  of  its 
own. 

Be  hate  that  firait  or  love  that  fruity 
It  forwards  the  general  deed  of  man. 

And  eaoh  of  the  Many  helps  to  recruit 
The  life  of  the  race  by  a  general  plan ; 

Each  living  his  own,  to  boot. 

This  is  the  main  motive  of  Pippa  Passes.  At  each 
phase,  the  little  work-girl's  passing,  little  as  she  could  dream 
it,  incredible  as  it  would  appear  to  her,  is  crucial  for  the 
highest  destinies  in  Florence. 

All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God-* 
With  God,  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we :  there  is  no  last  nor  first 

This  solidarity  is  not  limited  to  human  kind ;  it  binds  man 
to  nature  in  ties  of  conscious  fellowship.  A  weird  and 
mystic  sympathy  of  natural  powers  witib  some  crisis  id  a 
human  destiny,  gives  the  key  to  Browning's  most  intense 
and  most  poetic  interpretations  of  nature.  In  James  Lee'i 
Wife  the  wind,  **  still  ailing,"  voices  her  desolation ;  the 
''  good  gigantic  smile  o'  the  brown  old  earth  **  makes  fiuth 
-^'1  possible.    In  Porphyria^s  Lover — 
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The  rain  sat  early  in  to-night, 

The  Bnllen  wind  was  soon  awake, 
It  tore  the  ehn-tops  down  for  spite, 

And  did  its  worst  to  vex  the  lake. 

Nfttnre  imrnly  and  diseased  portends  the  lover's  mad  mur- 
derous frenzy,  jnst  as  her  charged  electric  atmosphere 
interprets  best  the  pent  emotions  of  the  Serenader  at  the 
VUla,  Her  very  silence  may  thnnder  sentence  on  the  gnilt- 
stained. 

Life  will  try  his  nerres. 
When  the  sky,  which  noticed  all,  makes  no  diadosare, 
And  the  earth  keeps  up  her.  teirihle  composnre. 

Befor0. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  nowhere  is 
this  vein  more  explicit  or  rendered  with  finer  imaginative 
sympathy  than  in  By  the  Fireside.  Love  pauses  on  the 
verge  of  utterance. 

Oh  moment,  one  and  infinite! 

The  water  slips  o*er  stock  and  stone; 
The  West  is  tender,  hardly  bright: 

How  grey  at  once  is  the  evening  grown — 
One  star,  the  chrysolite ! 


Heart  reveals  itself  to  heart,  and  finds  response — 

A  moment  after,  and  hands  unseen 
Were  hanging  the  night  around  as  fast ; 

But  we  knew  that  a  bar  was  broken  between 
Life  and  life:  we  were  mixed  at  last 

In  spite  of  the  mortal  screen. 

The  forests  had  done  it;  there  they  stood; 

We  caught  for  a  moment  the  powers  at  play: 
They  had  mingled  us  so,  for  once  and  good, 

Their  work  was  done— we  might  go  or  stay, 
Th^  relapsed  to  their  ancient  mood. 
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Finally,  that  life  is  probation,  preparation,  is  the  con- 
stant reiteration  of  faith.  This  has  appeared  fhlly  in  the 
poet's  doctrine  of  love.  One  quotation  must  suffice,  apply- 
ing the  same  doctrine  not  less  confidently  to  the  sphere  of 
knowledge.  It  comes  from  that  poem,  which  is  the  charter 
of  every  scholar,  or  of  every  student  who  is  called  to  the 
drudgery  of  work,  seemingly  useless,  in  faith  upon  the 
larger  issues  and  the  ennobled  standards  to  which  it  is  a 
discipline. 

Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 

Heedless  of  fEur  gain. 
Greedy  for  quick  retomB  of  profit,  sore 

Bad  is  our  bargain ! 
Was  it  not  great?  did  not  he  throw  on  Gh>d, 

(He  loves  the  burthen) — 
God's  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period 

Perfect  the  earthen? 
Did  not  he  magnify  the  mind,  show  dear 

Just  what  it  all  meant? 
He  would  not  discount  life,  as  fools  do  here, 

Paid  by  instalment. 
He  ventured  neck  or  nothing — ^heaven's  success 

Found,  or  earth's  failure: 
*«Wilt  thou  trust  death  or  not?"  He  answered  " Yes ! 

Hence  with  life's  pale  lure!" 
That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do. 

Sees  it  and  does  it: 
This  high  man  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 


Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects: 

Loftily  lying, 
Leave  him — stiU  loftier  than  the  world  suspects, 

Living  and  dying. 

Browning's  views  of  the  shadows   upon   life  — of  the 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  sorrow,  from  imperfection,  from 
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fkilorey  from  evil,  and  from  death— have  been  garnered  for 
ns  by  my  predecessor,  and  I  will  not  toach  ihem  further. 

It  is  in  the  enunciation  of  these  great  moral  affirmations 
that  Browning's  poetiy  attains  its  most  majestic  notes. 
Rhythm  and  melody  grow  stately  and  satisfyiiig;  emotion 
fuses  thought  in  poetry;  matter  and  form  are  matched  in 
adequate  and  eternal  oneness.*  What  is  the  value,  it  may 
be  asked,  of  such  affirmations  ?  What  are  they  after  all  but 
assertion?  True.  But  great  things,  said  worthily,  cany 
their  own  irresistible  authorisation.  They  have  a  virtue  of 
self-evideiieing  power.  It  has  been  so  with  heroes  and 
martyrs :  it  is  ever  so  with  the  prophet  and  the  poet.  They 
have  a  twofold  virtue. 

First,  they  are  a  re-assuraoce.  They  tell  us  that  our 
thoughts,  our  aspirations,  our  spiritual  or  emotional  experi- 
ences do  not  stand  single.  They  are  shared  by  others,  a 
possession  of  our  brother-men,  bearing  the  stamp  of  a 
common  heritage,  by  which  we  cry  Abba !  Father. 

And,  secondly,  they  say  to  us  and  for  us  the  thing  our 
hearts  yearned  to  say,  but  lacked  clearness  of  vision  or  gift 
of  utterance.  They  find  their  confirmation  in  the  echo  of 
our  best  self.  '*  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and  as 
nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of  assemblies.*'  They  "  have 
hands  and  feet."  For  us  they  are  numbered  among  the  words 
proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  by  the  which  we  live. 

And  these  great  moral  affirmations  sufficed  our  poet  for 
his  full  tale  of  more  than  three-score  years  and  ten.  The 
last  utterance  of  age  reiterates  the  earliest  of  youth,  as  it 
were  from  the  gates  of  the  unseen.  The  world  does  not 
guess  how  much  the  little  volume  Aaolando  means  to  the 
reader  and  lover  of  Browning. 

^PasBftges  were  quoted  from  Abt  VogUr,  f  9-11,  on  the  meftning 
of  failure,  and  the  eternity  of  the  temporal;  from  Rahbi  Sen  Ezra^ 
\  84,  25,  on  God*8  aooeptanoe  of  man's  imperfect  best;  and  from  Old 
PfeturM  in  Florence,  on  duioipline  enlminating  in  redemption. 

Q 
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We  that  had  loved  him  so,  foUowed  him,  honouzed  him, 

lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 
Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents, 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die— 

we  had  perceived,  or  seemed  to  perceive,  in  oar  master's 
latter  work,  some  apparent  faltering  of  voice,  some  dimming 
of  the  eye,  some  stammering  of  lip. 

Oh,  but  they  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony — 

and  here  from  the  Pisgah  of  the  earthly  life  he  has  testified 
in  his  last  message  of  unabated  force,  the  verba  noviisima  of 
a  roanded  life.  Toath,  looking  forward  to  old  age,  had 
dared  predict,  as  the  summary  of  life  experience, 

I,  who  saw  power,  see  now  love  perfect  too.* 

Age,  looking  back  over  youth  and  the  long  spaces  of  the 
middle  years,  did  at  the  last  veritably  record — 

From  the  first,  Power  was — I  knew. 

Life  has  made  clear  to  me 
That,  strive  but  for  closer  view, 

Love  were  as  plain  to  see. 

When  see?    When  there  dawns  a  day. 

If  not  on  the  homely  earth. 
Then  yonder,  worlds  away. 

Where  the  strange  and  new  have  birth, 
And  Power  comes  full  in  play.f 

And  his  last  epilogue  writes  the  epitaph  of 

One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph. 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fiight  better. 
Sleep  to  wake. 

•  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  §  10.        f  Faneiet  and  Facts.    Asolando, 
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THE  PHYSICAL  NATURE   OF  VOWEL    SOUNDS, 

By  R.  J.  LLOYD,  M.A. 

Thx  following  is  a  brief  and  nntechnioal  account  of  some 
doctrines  put  forward  by  the  writer  in  the  Phonetiache 
Studien  for  the  carrent  year,  and  there  supported  in  detail 
by  calculations  and  experiments. 

There  are  few  departments  of  science  which  have  been 
more  thoroughly  investigated,  and  are  now  more  completely 
understood,  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  than  the  doctrine 
of  musical  sounds ;  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that 
speech  should  not  be  to  us  the  subject  of  the  same  exact 
acoustic  knowledge  as  music  and  song.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  vowel  e  and  the  note  b  \^  uie  both  auditory 
sensations,  and  that  both  must  in  the  last  resort  be  due  to 
some  more  or  less  definitely  assignable  modes  of  aerial 
vibration ;  but,  whilst  we  are  able  to  say  most  exactly  and 
positively  what  are  the  conditions  of  vibration  which  produce 
the  sensation  of  b  b»  we  are  only  able  as  yet  to  speculate 
very  doubtfully  as  to  the  conditions  which  produce  the  sensa- 
tion of  e  or  any  other  vowel.  And  yet  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  until  we  have  attained  this  knowledge  the  whole 
science  of  language  is  without  any  thoroughly  scientific 
foundation.  It  is  true  that  a  science  of  Phonetics,  or  of 
spoken  sound,  already  exists,  and  that  it  has  succeeded  in 
arranging  and  classifying  the  phenomena  of  speech  in  a  very 
useful  way  for  many  practical  purposes,  but  we  shall  hardly 
be  able  to  say  that  our  knowledge  is  completely  scientific 
until  we  are  able  to  express  the  sounds  of  speech,  like  the 
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sounds  of  masicy  arithmetically,   in   terms  of  matter  and 
motion. 

I  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  endeaTOoring  in  the 
present  paper  to  penetrate  a  little  further  into  the  essential 
nature  of  vowel-sounds  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  by 
practical  phoneticians.  The  most  useful  of  the  exisiiiig 
expositions  of  speech-sounds  is  probably  that  of  Alexander 
Melville  Bell,  the  author  of  Visible  Speech,  and  father  of 
the  inventor  of  the  telephone.  His  system  has  been  very 
successfully  applied  to  the  purposes  of  linguistic  science  by 
his  disciples  Bievers  and  Sweet.  But  it  is  purely  «npmcal ; 
for  it  does  not  concern  itself  in  the  remotest  degree  with  the 
nature  of  vowel  sounds,  but  only  with  the  comparatiTely 
accidental  consideration — how  they  are  commonly  produced 
or  articulated  by  human  organs.  In  other  words,  it  classi* 
fies  sounds  according  to  their  usual  organic  origin,  and  not 
at  all  according  to  their  acoustic  essence. 

There  are  other  systems,  it  is  true,  already  existing, 
which  attempt  to  classify  speech  sounds  in  a  fundamentally 
more  scientific  manner, — according  to  essence  rather  than 
origin, — ^but  so  little  is  the  essential  nature  of  vowel  sounds 
yet  understood  that  these  classifications  are  in  efiect  much 
less  serviceable  and  precise  than  those  of  the  empirical  Bell 
i^stem. 

The  first  thing  which  struck  early  investigators  of  the 
vowels  was  the  fact  that  they  have  notable  degrees  of  affinity 
in  nature  between  themselves ;  and  vowels  have  been  tabu- 
lated in  many  difierent  ways,  by  many  successive  observers, 
with  the  view  of  expressing  most  fitly  the  direction  and  dis- 
tance of  these  relationships.  We  may  easily  bring  this 
thought  home  to  ourselves  by  pronouncing  in  slow  suc- 
cession the  following  series  of  English  words,  and  carefiilfy 
prolonging  the  vowel  of  each  word,  as  though  it  were  being 
sung  to  a  long  nots:  fiend;  Jin;  hate;  care;  men;  man: 
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paih;  pdU;  pole;  puU;  pooL  Bat  in  doing  this,  ihere  is 
speoial  need  to  oaation  English  obsenrera  to  refrain  from 
finishing  their  long  Towels,  because  the  English  have  a  habit 
of  sqaeesing  the  ends  of  long  rowels  so  as  to  make  their 
respectiTe  terminations  differ  peroeptibly  from  the  main  body 
of  the  soond. 

When  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  difBoolty  wbateyer  in 
recognising,  by  the  ear  alone,  that  the  above  set  of  words 
contains  a  series  of  gradnated  vowel-soands  in  which  every 
member  differs  more  or  less  from  its  next  neighbour  on 
either  hand,  but  nevertheless  differs  much  less  from  either 
of  them  than  it  does  from  the  remoter  members  of  the 
series.  It  wiU  be  felt  at  once,  however,  that  though  the 
gradations  of  this  series  are  continuous,  they  are  by  no 
means  equal ;  the  difference  in  vowel  quantity  between  fin 
and  hate  is  at  once  felt  to  be  far  wider  than  that  between 
care  and  men,  or  fin  hni  fiend.  But  though  this  irregularity 
of  difference  is  easily  felU  it  is  not  easily  meaeured,  or 
brought  to  be  in  any  way  the  subject  of  exact  science, 
so  long  as  we  simply  judge  the  sounds  by  their  subjective 
effect,  or  respective  aggregate  impression  on  the  ear. 

Hence  it  happens  that  the  treatment  of  vowels  from  this 
point  of  view  remains  even  now  in  a  very  backward  and 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Professor  Trautmann,  of  Bonn,  has 
recently  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  insisting  that 
the  only  satisfactory  way  to  study  speech  sounds  is  to  study 
them  in  their  acoustic  nature,  rather  than  in  their  organic 
conditions.  He  has  also  done  good  service  in  insisting  that 
it  is  the  whispered  vowels  which  first  demand  scientific 
attention.  But  his  final  conclusions,  that  every  whispered 
vowel  has  a  certain  absolute  pitch,  that  its  quality  as  a  vowel 
is  determined  by  that  pitch,  and  that  it  confers  by  its  con- 
comitance that  same  vowel-quality  upon  the  loud  glottal 
tones  which  it  happens  to  accompany,  are  not  only  not 
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established  by  the  proofs  advanced  in  his  book,  bnt  ran 
directly  counter  to  much  that  was  best  known  respecting 
speech  sounds  previonsly. 

For  though  the  above  sketch  summarises  nearly  all  that 
the  professed  phoneticians  or  philologists  have  to  say  abont 
the  essential  nature  of  vowel-sounds,  there  is  something  to 
be  learned  about  them  from  physical  investigators  also^  and 
especially  from  Helmholtz. 

But  it  cannot  be  too  distinctly  stated  that  that  great 
philosopher  has  nowhere  put  forward  any  comprehensive  and 
thorough-going  theory  of  the  physical  nature  of  vowels. 
His  great  work  treats  primarily  of  musical  tones,  and  is 
only  concerned  with  vowels  incidentally,  and  here  and  there. 
What  he  has  to  say  about  them  is  to  be  read  rather  as 
a  record  of  facts  and  impressions  arising  at  various  stages 
in  his  principal  task.  Hence  it  happens  that  he  has  been 
thought  to  think  various  things  about  vowels,  which  are  by 
no  means  consistent  with  each  other.  But  however  his 
theoretical  impressions  may  have  vacillated,  his  experiments 
and  observations  are  invaluable,  and  will  have  to  be  con- 
tinually instanced  and  appealed  to  in  the  following  pages. 

The  first  position  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate 
and  defend  is  that  a  loud  vowel,  as  uttered  by  the  ordinary 
speaking  or  singing  voice,  is  musical  tone  plus  resonance ; 
that  each  of  these  two  phenomena,  though  indissolably 
associated  by  the  facts  of  human  organisation,  both  in 
speech  and  bearing,  are  very  nearly  independent  in  their 
physical  origin  and  operation ;  and  that  it  is  with  the  latter 
only  that  vowel-quality  is  essentially  conjoined. 

The  apparatus  of  human  speech  consists  briefly  of  three 
parts,  the  lungs,  the  vocal  chords,  and  the  short  passage  or 
tunnel  which  leads  thence  to  the  external  air.  The  chief 
office  of  the  first,  in  relation  to  our  present  subject,  is  to 
provide  mechanical  power;  of  the  second  to  produce  musical 
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tone ;  and  of  the  third  to  confer  vowel  quality.    That  this 
is  the  ease  is  witnessed  by  the  facts;    (1),  that  altera- 
tion of  the  shape  of  the  tnnnel  alters  the  vowel  qoality 
bat  not  the  masieal  pitch ;  (2),  that  alteration  of  the  length 
and  tension  of  the  chords  alters  the  musical  pitchy  bat  not 
the  Towel  quality ;  (8),  that  the  chords  may  cease  vibrating 
in  a  musical  manner  altogether,  and  yet  the  production  of 
distinct  vowel  quality  will  remain  unimpared.     This  last  is 
what  happens  in  whisper,  and  the  acoustic  conditions  then 
involved  may  be  very  cogently  illustrated  by  comparison  with 
an  organ  pipe.     The  way  in  which  an  organ  pipe  is  made  to 
sound  or  **  speak*'  is  as  follows  :— The  air  proceeding  from 
the  bellows  is  directed  through  a  narrow  slit,  and  therefore 
in  a  broad  thin  stream,  upon  the  ''  mouth  *'  of  the  tube. 
This  mouth  is  provided  with  a  straight   sharp-edged  lip, 
which  is  so  situated  as  exactly  to  encounter  and  break  the 
advancing  edge  of  the  thin  broad  stream  of  air.     Then  the 
pipe  speaks,  promptly,  if  it  is  a  small  one,  but  with  a 
perceptible  sluggishness  in  other  cases. 

Why  does  it  speak?  The  theoretical  explanation,  the 
only  possible  explanation,  is  that  when  the  broken  and 
fluttering  stream  of  air  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  had  thrown 
the  inward  air  into  all  manner  of  random  vibrations,  some  of 
these  just  happened  to  synchronise  with  the  proper  tone  of 
the  tube,  and  exerting  that  cumulative  effect  which  is  known 
to  our  ears  as  resonance,  raised  the  tube  by  a  few  exactly- 
timed  pulses  into  a  state  of  powerful  vibration  on  its  own 
proper  note.  In  the  small  tube  these  pulses  were  so  short 
and  quick  that  they  were  all  over  before  our  ears  could 
perceive  the  delay,  but  in  the  long  tubes  there  was  a 
perceptible  sluggishness. 

The  case  of  human  whisper  is  exactly  similar,  except  in 
inessential  details.  There  is  a  crooked  tunnel  whose 
resonance  needs  to  be  animated,  and  there  is  a  feebly  hissing 
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etream  of  air  which  sncoeecU  in  animating  it.  This  feeble 
hiBB  and  flatter  of  air  is  prodaced  between  the  Tocal  chords, 
bat  not  by  them.  They  are  slackly  jaxtaposed,  and  the  air  is 
allowed  to  flsz  oat  between  them,  creating  jnst  the  same  kind 
of  mixed  modley  of  flattering  vibrationa  which  were  oaed  in 
the  other  case  to  animate  the  resonance  of  the  oigan  pipe. 

The  power  of  snch  a  sooroe  of  soond  lies  essentially  in 
its  heterogeneonsness.  It  hardly  matters  how  feeble  it  is,  so 
long  as  it  possesses  among  its  moltifarions  vibrations  some 
which  will  animate  every  kind  of  resonance.  That  soch  is 
preeminently  the  case  with  hnman  whisper  is  palpable  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  coarse  of  one  very  short  s^itence  the 
haman  vocal  cavities  may  pass  throagh  a  score  or  more  of 
different  ^h^ws,  each  of  which  is  practically  a  different  tube 
for  acoustic  parposes,  and  yet  the  hiss  and  flatter  of  Ae 
whispering  glottis  is  able  with  eqaal  efficiency  to  animate 
them  all 

Bat  if  this  be  the  true  theory  of  vowel  sonnd,  how  can  it 
be  applicable  to  the  loadly-spoken  and  singing  vowels  ?  For 
we  know  that  in  their  case  the  whispering  hiss  of  the  glottis 
is  totally  abolished,  the  chords  are  placed  firmly  together, 
and  the  inward  air  can  no  longer  fizz  oat  qnietly  between 
them,  bat  is  compelled  to  barst  its  way  with  an  euergf 
which  sets  the  chords  themselves  into  strong  mnsical  vibra- 
tion. These  vibrations  are  so  load  and  impressive  that  we 
are  apt  to  think  of  them  as  the  whole  and  sole  result  of  the 
glottal  action  in  this  case.  And  yet  nothing  can  be, 
theoretically  and  practically,  mqre  certain  than  that  the 
more  musical  the  tone  the  more  utterly  unfitted  it  is  to 
arouse  the  resonance  of  an  infinitely  variable  tunnel  or 
cavity. 

Our  organ-pipe,  which  responded  so  readily  to  a  few  stray 
vibrations  of  the  feebly  hissiog  air-current  at  its  moath, 
would  have  steadily  refused  to  respond  to  the  most  vigorous 
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musieai  vibrfttionB,  nnless  they  just  hftppened  to  synehronisse 
with  its  own.  And  on  like  grounds  we  may  oonclnde  that 
the  Yoioe  tonnel  is  altogether  deaf,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  to  the  main  or  masieal  yibrations  of  the  voeal 
chords. 

It  fortunately  happens  that  the  means  of  Terifying  this 
conclusion  is  afforded  by  a  fact  of  the  commonest  occurrenoe. 
No  one  who  has  ever  strained  his  ears  to  catch  the  words  of 
a  public  singer  can  ha^e  fieiiled  to  observe  that  the  singing 
voice  &il8  to  afford  anything  like  the  same  satisfactory  basis 
for  speech  sounds  as  the  ordinary  voice  does.  And  why? 
Simply  because  it  is  more  musical,  because  every  asperity 
has  been  smoothed  down,  and  speech  sounds  are  founded, 
not  on  the  music,  but  on  the  asperities  !  So  striking  is  the 
relative  impurity  of  the  speaking  voice,  that  Helmholtz  con- 
eludes  that  there  is  some  essential  difference  in  the  mode  by 
which  the  vocal  chords,  are  approximated  in  either  case.  He 
suggests  that  in  singing  they  meet  evenly,  edge  to  edge; 
but  that  in  speaking  they  overlap  a  little,  and  strike  each 
other,  so  as  to  exaggerate  all  the  frictional  effects.  It  is 
these  multifarious  frictional  effects,  then,  which  replace  in 
the  singing,  and  still  more  in  the  speaking,  voice  that  hiss- 
ing glottal  noise  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  foundation  of 
vowel  resonance  in  whisper.  The  musical  tones  of  the  voice, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  debarred  by  their  own  nature  from 
being  effectual  causes  of  resonance,  because  that  very 
uniformity  of  pulsation  which  makes  them  musical,  unfits 
them  at  the  same  time  to  animate  any  but  a  very  limited 
class  of  resonances. 

The  initial  attempt  of  Helmholtz,  therefore  (p.  103,  Ellis* 
edition),  to  establish  some  essential  connection  between  the 
vowel  resonances  and  the  musical  tones  and  overtones  of  the 
speaking  voice,  is,  at  least,  supererogatory.  The  vowel 
resonances  not  only  do  not  need  to  be  prompted  by  the 
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mnsioal  tones  with  which  they  are  generally  associated,  bnt 
in  many  cases  positively  could  not  be  aronsed  by  them. 

We  conclade,  then,  as  annoanced  at  the  outset,  that 
▼owel-qnality  is  resonance  ;  and  that  resonance  is  something 
which  in  ordinary  speech  accompanies  the  main  musical 
tones  of  the  voice,  bat  which,  in  its  origin  and  development, 
is  nearly  independent  of  them. 

Such  is  the  proof  of  our  first  position;  and  its  chief 
practical  result  is  to  enforce  Trautmann's  advice  about  the 
whispered  vowels.  For  it  is  clearly  advisable  to  study  the 
vowel  resonances  in  that  case  where  they  are  conjoined  only 
with  a  weak  heterogeneous  rustle  of  foreign  elements,  rather 
than  in  those  cases  where  their  efiects  are  always  crossed  by 
those  of  a  powerful  musical  tone. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  thought,  upon  a  superficial  view  of 
the  question,  that  we  are  now  bound  to  accept  Trautmann's 
further  doctrine  about  absolute  pitch.  If  vowel  resonances 
are  really  so  independent  and  self-determined,  it  seems,  at 
first,  hard  to  imagine  what  difference  can  exist  between 
them,  except  that  of  absolute  pitch.  And  if  a  vowel 
configuration  were  just  as  simple  in  form,  and  if  the 
resonance  which  it  is  adapted  to  yield  were  as  simple  in 
quality  as  that  of  the  organ  pipe  to  which,  for  simplicity's 
sake,  we  just  now  compared  it,  there  would  be  really  no 
escape  from  Trautmann*s  conclusion.  There  would  be  no 
criterion  of  distinction  between  them  available  to  human  ears 
except  absolute  pitch. 

There  are  two  considerations,  however,  which  forbid  us  to 
accept  Trautmann's  theory  as  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
compel  us  to  look  round  for  a  better.  The  first  is  that  this 
theory  postulates  in  all  men  a  much  keener  ear  for  absolate 
pitch  than  they  are  actually  found  to  possess.  It  is  simply 
incredible  that  the  same  men,  who  could  not  possibly 
identify  within  several  semitones  the  principal  tone  of  » 
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speaking  yoiee^  habitually  recognise,  with  ease  and  precision, 
the  varioas  vowel  resonances  which  are  merely  ancillary  to  it, 
and  whose   differences,  one    from  another,  only  amonnt, 
according  to  Traatmann,  to  three  or  foar  semitones  at  most. 
The  second  consideration  is  based  npon    an   implicit 
contradiction  which  is  found  to  arise  between  this  theory  and 
some  of  the  best  aathenticated  resolts  of  the  organic  phone- 
ticians.   These  latter  investigators  mast  fidrly  be  held  to 
have  established  the  principle  that  identical  articulations 
produce  identical  vowel  sounds,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
absolute  size  of  the  organism.    Let  us  now  imagine  the  case 
of  two  individuals,  a  man  and  a  boy,  and  let  us  suppose  that 
though  their  organs  are  exactly  of  the  same  form  or  pattern 
they  differ  in  actual  linear  dimensions  in  the  proportion  of 
five  to  four.     We  are  entitled  to  assume  that,  if  they  both 
now  attempt  to  utter  an  identical  vowel,  they  will  go  through 
exactly  the  same  articulations,  and  will  each  create  in  him- 
self  a    voice  tunnel    precisely  similar    in    shape,   though 
differing  as  to  magnitude  in  the  above  proportion.    Professor 
Trautmann  says  that  the  pitch  of  the  boy's  resonance,  or 
whispered  vowel,  will  be  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  man's ; 
but  theory  and  experiment  both  alike  affirm  that  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  two  given  cavities  will  differ  by  a  Major  Third, 
or  four  full  semitones,  which  would  be  quite  enough,  on 
Trantmann's  system,  to  change  the  result  into  a  totally 
different  vowel. 

Seeing,  then,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  look  around  for 
a  better  theory,  I  venture  to  put  forward  a  second  set  of 
propositions,  as  follows: — That  all  whispered  vowels,  or 
vowel  resonances,  with  one  possible  exception,  are  essen- 
tially compound,  and  that  their  character  as  distinct  vowels 
does  not  depend  on  their  absolute  pitch,  but  on  the  relative 
pitch  of  their  elements. 

These  positions  are  at  once  seen  to  be  free  from  the  two 
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objections  which  have  jast  been  urged  against  TrautmaoB's 
theory.  The  perception  of  relative  pitch  is  in  all  men  many 
times  keener  than  their  so-called  perception  of  absolute 
pitch — and  that  for  a  Tory  obvious  reason ;  for  the  former 
consists  in  the  comparison  of  two  pitches  which  are  both 
present  or  fresh  to  the  sensorium,  whilst  the  latter  is  really 
a  comparison  of  some  present  sensation  with  an  ideal  or 
absent  standard.  Experiment  strictly  confirms  the  doctrine 
thus  theoretically  stated. 

And  the  second  objection  is  obviated  at  the  same  time ; 
for  in  the  case  supposed,  every  resonance  generated  in  the 
boy's  vocal  tunnel  would  be  alike  raised  a  Major  Third,  and 
the  relative  pitch  of  the  several  components  of  his  whispered 
vowel  would  therefore  remain  undisturbed. 

The  proof  of  the  positions  just  laid  down  may  be 
approached  either  from  an  organic  or  from  an  acoustic  point 
of  view.  The  organic  evidence  will  be  found  to  afford  a 
comprehensive  a  priori  presumption  of  their  truth,  whilst 
the  acoustic  evidence,  though  of  a  more  scattered  and  frag- 
mentary kind,  will  be  found  to  afford  satisfiEustory  confirma- 
tion at  numerous  points  of  fact.  It  will  be  natural  to  take 
the  former  first. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  passage  in  Helmholtz  (p.  107) 
respecting  the  resonance  of  bottles.  **  When  a  bottle,"  he 
says,  ''with  a  long  narrow  neck,  is  used  as  a  resonance 
chamber,  two  simple  tones  are  readily  discovered,  of  which 
one  can  be  regarded  as  the  proper  tone  of  the  bellp,  and  the 
other  as  that  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle."  There  seems  to  be 
a  slight  fault  of  expression  here;  there  are  indeed  two 
resonances,  and  one  of  them  is  the  resonance  of  the  neck, 
but  the  other  is  not  the  resonance  of  the  belly,  but  of  the 
whole  bottle,  neck  and  all.  This  distinction  is  of  the  highest 
practical  importance,  for  it  has  been  shewn  conclusively, 
both  by  Sondhauss  experimentally  and  by  Rayleigh  theoreti- 
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eaUy,  that  if  the  neck  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  this 
80-eaIIed  belly-note  will  be  deepened  or  heightened  in  an 
exactly  assignable  ratio.  This  resonance,  therefore,  is 
strictly  dne  to  the  whole  bottle,  and  not  to  any  separate  part 
of  it ;  and  it  will  be  henceforth  advisable  to  speak  of  it  as  the 
resonance  of  the  totality;  or,  seeing  that  the  resonance 
of  the  totality  is  always  deeper  than  that  of  any  separate 
portion,  it  may  also  be  spoken  of  as  the  fundamental  reso- 
nance of  the  bottle. 

There  are  one  or  two  passages  in  Helmholtz  which  shew 
that  he  bad  not  given  deep  attention  to  the  obscurer  facts  of 
vowel-articnlation,  otiierwise  he  coald  hardly  have  fiiiled  to 
perceive  the  very  immediate  bearing  of  these  observations 
abont  bottles  npon  the  resonances  of  all  the  vowels.  The 
resemblance  of  the  i  and  e  configurations  to  a  bottle  stmck 
him  immediately ;  and  so  it  will  strike  anyone  who  gives  to 
the  matter  even  a  cnrsory  consideration.  The  articulations 
of  all  the  i  and  e  vowels  conrist  simply  in  the  formation  of 
some  kind  of  tube  or  neck,  running  in  a  roughly  horizontal 
manner  between  the  palate  and  the  tongue.  Behind  this 
hangs  vertically  the  large  cavity  of  the  pharynx  or  top 
of  the  throat,  forming  altogether  a  configuration  which 
in  every  case  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  chemist's 
retort,  varying  indeed  in  size  of  neck,  but  having  a  tolerably 
constant  body.  The  resemblance  of  this  configuration  to  a 
bottle  becomes  almost  perfect  for  our  present  purpose,  when 
we  learn  that  the  great  bend  of  the  neck  is  almost  negligible 
in  its  acoustic  effect. 

But  when  we  pass  on  to  examine  the  configuration  of  the 
a,  o,  u  articulations,  we  do  not  find  them  fairly  describable 
as  bottle-shaped.  If  we  run  through  the  scale  of  English 
vowels  already  given,  we  shall  find  that  the  differentiation  of 
each  of  them  from  its  next  preceding  neighbour  is  effected* 
very  regularly,  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  series,  by  simply 
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enlarging  the  neck  of  the  configuration,  either  in  length  or 
in  breadth,  or  in  both  simultaneonsly.  Bat  when  the  Towel 
of  care  and  men  is  reached,  we  find  that  the  limit  of  this 
kind  of  differentiation  has  been  attained,  for  in  these  TOwelB 
the  neck  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  haman  month,  and 
opens  widely  at  both  ends. 

We  therefore  scrutinise  somewhat  narrowly  the  artioula* 
tion  of  the  vowels  of  man  and  path,  which  stand  next  after 
care  and  m,en  in  the  series.  We  find  that  the  required  end 
is  attained  by  new  movements,  exactly  similar  in  both  cases, 
but  exerted,  as  we  might  have  expected,  more  forcibly  in  the 
second  case  than  in  the  first.  Two  such  new  movements  sie 
seen  to  come  into  play,  the  one  a  retraction  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  other  an  advancement  of  the  point  and  edge  of  the 
uvula  part  way  across  the  tunnel,  like  a  curtain  or  shutter. 
As  to  this  retraction  of  the  tongue,  it  is  well  at  once  to 
observe  that  it  continues  to  take  place  in  an  increased  degree 
at  each  remaining  step  in  the  vowel-series,  and  that  its  chief 
effect  upon  configuration  is  to  increase  at  each  step  the  air- 
space of  the  mouth  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  throat- 
cavity,  into  which  it  is  withdrawn.  The  effect  of  the  uvular 
movement,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  cut  the  voice-tunnel 
somewhat  sharply  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  hinder 
one,  though  diminished,  may  still  be  called  the  inner  canty, 
but  the  outer  one  can  no  longer  {iedrly  be  called  a  neck. 
Tet,  as  this  marked  doubleness  of  structure  will  be  found  to 
pervade  all  the  configurations  of  our  vowel  series,  it  seems 
desirable  to  give  a  general  name  to  each  of  the  two  essential 
portions  into  which  they  all  thus  seem  to  fiall.  I  propose  to 
call  the  outer  one  the  porch,  and  the  inner  one  the  chamber; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  later  members  of  the 
series  the  tongue  is  at  last  so  effectually  retracted  into  the 
chamber  as  to  make  it  smaller  than  the  porch. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  porch  of  the  man  and  paih 
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▼owels  is  no  longer  a  neck,  but  a  tulip-shaped  cavity,  open- 
ing widely  at  front,  bat  closing  bluntly  at  the  back,  except 
where  a  somewhat  cross-bow-shaped  orifice  admits  the  vibrat- 
ing stream  of  air  as  it  issaes  from  the  chamber.  The 
difference  between  the  *^man'*  porch  and  the  '*path"  porch 
is,  that  the  latter  is  both  wider  in  bulge  and  narrower  in  the 
back  orifice  than  the  other. 

It  will  be  convenient  now  to  examine  the  remaining 
vowel  porches,  before  the  existence  and  effect  of  the  inner 
chamber  are  taken  into  account.  The  next  key-word  on  our 
list  is  poll,  and  an  examination  of  the  porch  of  its  vowel 
reveals  farther  tongue-retraction  as  before,  but  an  incipient 
difference  in  two  other  respects.  A  new  movement,  in  the 
shape  of  lip-contraction,  begins  now  to  diminish  the  front 
orifice  of  the  porch,  and  a  change  is  simultaneously  to  be 
noticed  in  the  position  of  the  uvula.  The  retraction  of  the 
tongue  has  now  been  carried  so  far  that  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  the  point  and  edge  of  the  uvula  to  stretch  them- 
selves in  an  exactly  transverse  plane  across  the  tunnel. 
They  still  divide  the  tunnel  into  two,  but  are  now  obliged  to 
lie  obliquely  across  it.  The  porch  of  this  vowel,  therefore, 
represents  a  transitional  formation  between  the  tulip-shaped 
a  porches  and  what  we  may  call  the  bulb-shaped  o  and  u 
porches. 

For  all  the  remaining  vowels  are  produced  by  graduated 
increases  of  the  same  two  movements.  In  respect  of  lip- 
contraction,  the  graduation  is  patent  to  any  external  observer 
who  watches  carefully  the  articulation  of  the  key-words  pali, 
pole,  puU,  pool;  but  the  parallel  change  which  is  at  the  same 
time  taking  place  in  the  form  of  the  junction  between  the 
porch  and  the  chamber  is  not  so  easily  realised. 

The  position  of  the  uvula  in  the  configuration  of  the  pall 
vowel  was  already  an  indication  that  the  figure  of  the  inner 
chamber  was  becoming  very  much  constricted  at  its  upper 
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end ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  when,  in  forming 
the  pole  vowely  another  slight  step  is  taken  in  tongue, 
retraction^  the  nvola  oeases  altogether  to  be  able  to  act  as  the 
dividing  line  between  porch  and  chamber.  BetraetioD  bas 
now  gone  so  far  that  the  tongae  itself,  in  this  part  of  its  sur- 
face, lies  over  against  the  back  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and 
e£fects  there  the  constriction  between  porch  and  chamber 
which  the  prodaction  of  the  vowel  demands. 

It  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  very  immaterial  whether 
the  required  constriction  was  effected  between  the  tongue 
and  the  edge  of  the  uvula,  or  between  the  tongue  and  the 
back  wall  of  the  throat.  But  there  is  a  very  essential 
difference,  not  only  in  the  position,  but  still  more  in  the 
slu^e  of  the  passages  thereby  respectively  created.  The  one 
passage,  being  formed  edge-wise,  is  merely  an  orifice ;  bat 
the  other  being  formed  surface  to  surface  (or  donaUy,  u 
Sievers  very  conveniently  phrases  it),  is  a  tube  of  appreciable 
length ;  and  we  have  already  seen  the  important  infiuenee  of 
an  attached  tube  in  modifying  this  resonance  of  cavities. 

The  porch  of  the  jnM  vowel  calls  for  little  special  remark. 
Further  lip-contraction,  tongue-retraction,  and  consequent 
porch-expansion  are  its  leading  features.  The  retracted 
tongue  begins  to  pile  itself  still  more  opposite  to  the  throat 
wall,  thus  lengthening  the  tube  which  now  joins  porch  to 
chamber,  both  downwards  and  upwards. 

Lastly  comes  the  porch  of  the  pool  vowel,  representing 
the  limit  of  transformation  in  this  particular  direction.  For 
the  retraction  is  now  so  severe  that  the  diamber  is  practically 
merged  in  the  passage  which  leads  to  it,  and  both  now  lie  in 
one  curved  sweep  behind  the  tongue,  shaped  somewhat  like 
a  trumpet,  with  its  wide  end  at  the  glottis,  and  its  narrow 
end  some  distance  up  the  soft  palate. 

We  have  thus  traced  out,  in  some  of  its  features,  the 
whole  of  the  graduated  chain  of  articulations  corresponding 
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to  that  other  graduated  chain  of  English  vowels  from  which 
we  started ;  beginning  from  the  %  vowel,  whose  configuration 
resembles  a  bottle  with  its  neck  in  front,  and  ending  with  the 
u  vowel,  whose  confignration  is  more  like  a  bottle  pointed 
the  contrary  way ;  and  though  much  remains  to  be  said,  we 
are  now  already  in  a  position  to  ask  and  answer  the  question, 
What  is  it  that  former  observers  have  meant  when  they 
spoke  of  some  single  tone  as  the  resonance  of  a  given  vowel  ? 
We  hardly  need  do  more  than  point  at  their  prevailing 
method  of  experimentation  in  order  to  suggest  the  answer. 

The  whole  of  Trautmann's  and  a  large  part  of  Helm- 
holtz's  results  repose  upon  observations  made  by  means  of 
tuning-Jorks.  The  observer  silently  adjusts  his  mouth  for 
the  pronunciation  of  a  certain  vowel;  but  he  stops  short  of 
pronouncing  it;  and  while  his  mouth  is  still  in  this 
position,  he  holds  up  various  vibrating  forks  before  it  until 
he  discovers  that  particular  fork  to  which  the  mouth  will 
resound.  It  is  an  easy  and  striking  experiment,  and  what- 
ever its  meaning  may  be,  it  needs  to  be  accounted  for. 
Remembering  the  palpable  doubleness  of  structure  which  we 
now  see  to  run  through  all  vowel  configurations,  and 
recalling  the  doubleness  of  resonance  which  was  plainly 
discovered  in  bottle-shaped  cavities,  we  are  now  disposed  to 
look  for  two  resonances  in  every  vowel — the  one  of  the  porch, 
and  the  other  of  the  porch  and  chamber  combined,  or  of  the 
totality.  Which  of  these  two  has  been  directly  and  chiefly 
animated  by  the  tuning-fork  ?  Probably  the  former,  for  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  an  external  source  of  sound  would  animate 
the  resonance  of  the  porch  much  more  readily  than  that  of 
the  chamber.  And  the  result  of  my  calculations  has  been  to 
identify  Trautmann's  resonances  fairly  well  in  every  case 
with  those  of  ordinary-sized  human  vowel  porches.  If  I  am 
right  here,  it  indicates  a  very  remarkable  experimental 
triumph  on  the  part  of  Trautmann.    These  obscure  reson- 
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ances  have  now  been  observed  by  varioas  philosophers  for 
more  than  a  centnry,  yet  there  is  not  a  single  vowel  whose 
resonanee  is  not  the  subject  of  disagreement  between 
them  to  the  extent  of  three,  fonr,  or  five  octaves.  I  point 
oat  this  remarkable  sncoess,  attained,  as  it  wonld  seem, 
withont  any  help  from  ealcnlation,  with  all  the  more  satis- 
faction becanse  I  am  compelled  to  controvert  so  decidedly 
the  accompanying  theory  of  absolute  pitch. 

For  it  is  now  clear  that  both  the  theory  and  the 
experiments  leave  entirely  ont  of  sight  the  existence  of  the 
inner  chamber,  and  of  any  resonance  due  to  the  totality  of 
the  configuration.  If  vowel  resonances  were  normally  ani- 
mated from  without,  this  might  not  be  very  important, 
because  then  the  backward  part  of  the  configuration  might 
imaginably  not  come  much  into  play ;  but  they  are  all,  witii- 
out  exception,  animated  from  within  by  the  heterogeneous 
noises  of  the  glottis ;  and  it  is  inevitable  that  these  noises, 
originating  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  configuration,  and 
necessarily  traversing  its  whole  extent,  should  bear,  when  at 
last  they  reach  the  outer  air,  some  impress  of  the  resonance 
of  the  totality. 

Plausible  as  this  dictum  may  seem  in  theory,  it  may 
reasonably  be  asked  whether  it  has  any  confirmation  in  fiMt 
It  has  many  and  strong  confirmations,  so  much  so  that  it 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  cite  those  which  are  derivable  &om 
the  experiments  of  Helmholtz*  alone.  It  is  true  that  Helm- 
holtz  himself  does  not  draw  the  same  conclusions  from  lus 
facts ;  but  that  is  because  he  studied  vowel  quality  in  con- 
junction with,  and  in  strict  analogy  to,  the  timbre  of  pipes 
and  strings,  and  is  consequently  always  on  the  look-out  for 
some  causal  relationship  between  the  vocal  resonances  and 
the  mvsical  tone  of  the  voice. 

In  those  configurations  t,  e,  a,  where  the  resemblance  to 
a  bottle  caused  him  to  look  for  another  deeper  resonance,  he 
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readily  found  one ;  (or  rather,  he  fonnd  one  of  its  OTertones, 
for  the  tme  fundamental  resonance  can  be  calculated  pretty 
closely  from  an  experimental  formula  of  Sondhanss,  and  is 
fully  an  octave  or  a  twelfth  deeper.)  And  when  he  proceeded 
to  attempt  the  synthesis  of  vowels,  it  became  abundantly 
clear  that  the  remaining  vowels  had  compound  resonances 
too*  It  will  be  seen  at  once  on  surveying  his  tabulated 
results,  p.  124,  that  all  his  artificial  vowels,  with  one  excep- 
tion, are  more  or  less  compound.  That  exception  demands 
brief  notice,  because  it  seems  to  be  exactly  the  one  exception 
which  our  theory  allows  to  be  possible. 

If,  as  is  here  urged,  the  quality  of  a  vowel  is  due  to  the 
proportionate  composition  of  its  resonance,  irrespective  of 
absolute  pitch,  it  follows  that  there  may  be  one  vowel,  and 
only  one,  whose  resonance  is  distinguished  by  being  sensibly 
uncompounded.  And  viewing  the  same  matter  from  an 
organic  point  of  view,  it  is  evidently  possible  to  frame  one 
kind  of  configuration,  and  only  one,  which  shall  not  be 
divided  into  porch  and  chamber,  but  shall  vibrate  as  a  simple 
undivided  tube,  upon  one  note  only.  We  are  aided  to  an 
approximate  identification  of  this  vowel  in  several  different 
ways.  There  are  some  English  vowels  which  refuse  to  be 
classified  with  any  certainty  in  our  graduated  chain  of 
vowels — the  obscure  unaccented  a,  0,  «,  &c.  And  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  classify  the  same  vowels  organically, 
because  they  are  marked  much  less  by  any  definite  articu- 
lation than  by  the  want  of  it.  Their  only  discoverable 
pitch  agrees  closely  with  that  which  would  be  due  to  the 
whole  voice-tunnel  vibrating  as  one  closed  tube.  Finally, 
Helmholtz,  pp.  60,  69,  in  speaking  of  the  quality  of  an 
unmixed  tone,  twice  remarks  that  it  is  sensibly  duller  than 
the  vowel  u,  which  seems  fairly  descriptive  of  the  obscure 
vowel  of  many  English  unaccented  syllables,  or  better  still, 
of  that  formless  interjection  of  disgust  which  we  generally 
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write  ugh.      The  same  sound  is  faintly  heard  when  a  sigh  is 
heaved  through  a  perfectly  open  throat. 

It  is  clear  then  from  Helmholtz's  own  testimony,  that 
when  we  find  him  (p.  124)  constructing  an  artificial  u  vowel 
from  a  simple  unmixed  tone  of  bjlat,  it  is  not  a  very  perfect 
u  vowely  but  sensibly  duller  than  the  real  one.  The 
obscurest  vowel  in  German  is  probably  the  final  e,  bat  it  is 
sensibly  brighter  than  the  obscure  English  vowel  which  is 
represented  by  a  in  portable,  o  in  baUot,  ou  in  cautwuM,  &c., 
and  which  might  very  naturally  be  classed  by  a  German 
observer  as  a  kind  of  u. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  consider  any  further 
evidence  which  Helmholtz  has  to  offer  about  vowels,  we  find 
him  relating  in  reference  to  the  o  vowel  two  crucial  experi- 
ments which  might  have  been  designed  to  prove  what  is  the 
essential  relationship  between  the  tw6  radical  resonances  of 
that  vowel,  and  to  demonstrate  at  the  same  time  that  the 
absolute  pitch  of  the  two  resonances  is  immaterial  so  long  as 
the  right  relationship  is  preserved.  The  one  is  his  second 
artificial  production  of  o,  which  was  effected  simply  by  the 
admixture  of  strong  tones  of  b  flat  and  its  octave  h^  fidU 
(with  a  weak  overtone  of  the  Twelfth  which  might  naturally 
arise  from  the  lower  bfl>at  in  actual  resonance).  The  same 
fact  is  demonstrated  in  a  more  general  manner  (p.  60)  when 
he  takes  two  bottles,  tuned  exactly  an  octave  apart,  and 
finds,  that  though  when  blown  separately  they  each  give  a 
dull  tt,  they  give  when  blown  jointly  a  decided  o.  We  there- 
fore conclude  that  o  quality  depends  upon  a  double  resonance 
whose  porch-note  is  just  an  octave  above  the  note  of  the 
totality. 

Let  me  here  observe,  parenthetically,  that  the  first  arti- 
ficial o  which  Helmholtz  constructed  did  not  agree  perfectly 
with  the  above  conclusions — the  double  octave  being  partly 
substituted  for  the  octave.     But  reasons  will  shortly  be 
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given  for  thinking  that  the  most  essential  and  definite 
distinctions  in  vowel-resonances  are  never  based  upon  differ- 
ences of  an  exact  octave  in  their  stretch.  The  strong 
presence  of  the  upper  octave  of  the  porch  resonance  has 
some  effect  ondonbtedly,  bnt  my  own  observations  tend 
to  show  that  this  effect  is  allied  to  what  the  organic  phone- 
ticians call  "  narrowness"  or  what  may  popularly  be  called 
erispness  of  vowel  quality,  rather  than  to  any  change  in  the 
essential  character  of  the  vowel. 

Further  evidence  in  support  of  our  second  set  of  pro- 
positions will  appear  when  we  come  to  examine  all  the 
evidence  in  the  light  of  a  third  set,  for  which  it  is  now 
necessary  to  pave  the  way.  Enough  has  been  said  to  justify 
the  provisional  assumption  that  all  vowels  having  double 
configurations  have  also  double  resonances,  and  that  each  of 
them  chiefly  derives  its  special  character  as  a  vowel  firom  the 
ratio  which  one  of  these  bears  to  the  other  in  vibrational 
frequency — i.e.,  from  their  relative  pitch. 

There  is  a  remarkable  hci  about  vowel  sounds  which  the 
organic  phoneticians  completely  ignore,  and  which  even 
those  of  .the  acoustic  school  fail  to  bring  out  with  the  pro- 
minence which  it  deserves.  Both  schools  entirely  agree 
that  there  is  a  continuity  of  vowel  sounds  from  one  end 
of  the  scale  to  the  other.  It  is  manifestly  possible,  from  the 
acoustic  point  of  view,  to  slide  from  each  vowel  to  the  next 
in  the  series  by  a  sort  of  portamento,  in  which  every  inter- 
vening shade  of  sound  would  neccBsarily  be  included.  And 
the  organic  school  have  exactiy  the  same  story  to  tell, 
for  there  is  in  no  case  any  sharp  break  between  adjacent 
configurations  of  the  series,  and  it  is  therefore  always 
organically  possible  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  any 
nnmber  of  small  intervening  steps.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
undeniable  possibility  it  is  an  equally  undeniable  fact  that 
human  ears  and  human  tongues  do  not  regard  all  these 
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infinite  possible  Turieiies  with  equal  fiivonr,  bat,  on  the  eon- 
trary,  haTe,  in  most  ages  and  oonntries,  persisted  in  anog 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  members  of  the  series  as 
their  cardinal  vowels.  Wh^i  we  snbtract  from  eiistnig 
hnman  differences  all  that  is  dne  to  the  way  in  which  towels 
are  commenced,  or  ended,  or  accented,  or  "  voiced,*'  or  dip- 
thongised,  or  nasalised,  or  ''  narrowed,'*  or  lengthened,  or 
shortened,  or  slorred,  or  intoned,  the  differences  between  the 
pure  substantive  vowels  of  varions  nations  will  be  fonnd  to 
be  very  mach  less  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  ques- 
tion is,  therefore,  urged  upon  ns  with  immense  force,  Why 
are  certain  double  resonances  preferentially  employed  in 
human  speech  so  as  to  constitute  a  rather  limited  series 
of  actual  vowels  ? 

I  venture  to  advance,  in  answer  to  this  question,  the 
following  third  set  of  propositions,  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  entirely  new.  These  propositions  are,  that  the  most 
definite  and  cognisable  mixtures  of  resonance  are  those 
which  are  simplest  in  their  composition,  that  is  to  eav, 
which  consist,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  two  tones  only ;  that 
this  condition  is  best  realised  when  the  ratio,  in  frequency  of 
pulsation,  between  the  upper  and  lower  resonance,  is  ex- 
pressed by  what  is  called  in  arithmetic  a  prime  whole 
number ;  that  all  the  vowels  between  i  and  o  are  based  upon 
assignable  ratios  of  this  nature ;  but  that  the  few  vowek 
intermediate  between  o  and  u  are  not  based  upon  integral 
ratios  of  this  kind,  but  upon  very  simple  fractional  ratios. 

But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  giving  practical 
applicatiop  to  these  principles,  that  no  resonance  exists,  or 
can  exist,  in  nature,  which  is  absolutely  composed  of  two 
elements  only.  To  understand  this,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to 
recall  the  facts  relating  to  resultant  or  derivative  tones,  as 
stated  by  Helmholtz  or  Tyndall.  Whenever  a  body  of  air  is 
simultaneously  actuated  by  two  sets  of  pulsations  of  different 
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frequency,  they  necessarily  generate  by  their  own  interaction 
two  other  sets  of  pulsations,  the  one  of  which  has  a  fre- 
qnency  represented  by  the  sum,  and  the  other  by  the  differ- 
ence,  of  the  frequencies  of  the  two  generating  tones.  In  other 
words,  if  a  body  of  air  is  simultaneously  animated  by  two  reso- 
nances, one  of  which  vibrates  twenty  times  more  rapidly  than 
the  other,  there  will  always  be  generated,  in  some  degree, 
both  what  is  called  a  mmmational  tone,  vibrating  twenty-one 
times  as  fast  as  the  fundamental,  and  a  differential  tone, 
vibrating  only  nineteen  times  as  taai.  And  vowel  configura- 
tions seem  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  bring  out  these 
"resultant"  tones  with  special  force  in  such  a  case.  For 
though  we  have  now  seen  for  every  vowel  that  its  configura- 
tion plainly  comprises  a  porch  and  a  chamber,  we  may  see 
equally  plainly  in  the  case  of  each  of  them,  except,  perhaps, 
a  in  path  and  ma/nt  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  mark  them 
off  from  each  other  by  an  exact  boundary  line;  and  we 
hence  conclude  that  such  an  indefinite  porch,  though  it 
might  most  naturally  resound  to  the  twentieth  multiple  of 
the  fundamental,  would  not  refuse  to  resound  simultaneously 
to  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-first  multiples,  which  are  cer- 
tain in  some  degree  to  accompany  it. 

Therefore,  though  I  have  found  it  quite  possible  to  con- 
struct, with  tubes  and  bottles,  cavities  of  double  resonance 
so  calculated  that  the  resonances  of  porch  and  chamber  may 
have  any  desired  ratio,  it  will  be  noted  that  even  here  there 
is  not  a  complete  absence  of  minor  elements ;  much  less  is 
this  the  case  in  the  less  regularly  shaped  human  voice- 
tunnel.  And  a  still  further  influx  of  such  elements  is 
occasioned  so  soon  as  we  attempt  to  evoke  the  resonances  of 
such  figures  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  evoked  in  nature — 
by  injecting  a  confused  medley  of  heterogeneous  noise. 

For  such  a  stream  of  random  vibrations  is  well  adapted 
to  evoke  every  kind  of  resonance  to  which  the  configuration 
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will  respondy  and  though  it  will  respond  most  readily  and 
strongly  to  the  two  proper  notes  of  the  porch  and  of  ihe 
totality,  there  are  often  a  great  many  other  pitches  to  which 
it  will  respond  in  a  less  marked  degree.  It  is  very  noticeable 
that  when  the  porch  is  a  tube,  and  happens  to  have  either  a 
conical  or  donbly  conical  (dice-box-like)  shape,  the  first  o?er- 
tone  or  octave  of  the  porch-note  is  given  forth  with  great 
energy,  in  addition  to  the  porch-note  itself,  and  seems  very 
much  to  brighten  and  define  the  quality  of  the  vowel.  This 
observation  seems  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  phenome- 
non which  the  organic  phoneticians  vagaely  caU  ''narrow- 
ness "  in  vowel  pronunciation. 

But  the  minor  resonances  which  are  most  important  to 
the  present  argument  are  not  those  which  lie  above  the 
proper  tone  of  the  porch,  but  those  which  lie  between  that 
note  and  the  fundamental  note,  or*note  of  the  totality.  The 
general  effect  of  any  resonant  cavity  upon  an  injected  mass 
of  heterogeneous  vibrations  is  to  convert  their  energy  to  its 
own  use,  appropriating  and  amassing  greedily  all  those 
elements  which  can  be  made  to  minister  to  its  own  proper 
pulses,  and  checking  or  damping  the  remainder.  But  when 
a  cavity  has  two  definitely  related  resonances  there  is  often 
an  important  section  of  the  injected  vibrations  which  neither 
exactly  agrees  nor  exactly  conflicts  with  the  two  leading 
tones.  For  if  the  number  which  expresses  the  ratio  of 
the  upper  to  the  lower  resonance  is  not  a  prime  number, 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  any  number  which  possesses  exact 
submultiples,  there  will  be  a  note  corresponding  to  every  one 
of  those  submultiples  whose  vibrations  will  not  be  effectnallj 
damped  by  the  configuration.  For  though  the  vibrations  of 
such  a  note  will  not  synchronise  exactly  with  either  of  the 
principal  resonances,  it  will  partially  synchronise  with  both. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  revert  once  more  to  a  concrete 
example,  and  imagine  a  configuration  whose  two  radical 
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resonances  are  related  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty ; 
and  let  ns  farther  imagine  that  into  this  oonfignration  is 
ponred  a  stream  ot  heterogeneous  vibrations,  inolnding,  of 
conrse,  eveiy  grade  intermediate  between  the  two  proper 
vibrations.  The  highest  of  these  grades  will  be  immediately 
bent  to  the  sendee  of  the  porch,  and  the  lowest  to  that 
of  the  totality ;  bnt  there  will  be  four  considerable  masses 
of  tone  which  will  tend  to  vibrate  at  four  other  intermediate 
rates.  These  are  the  four  classes  of  vibrations  which  are 
just  about  twice,  or  four  times,  or  five  times,  or  ten  times  as 
rapid  as  the  fundamental,  and  which  are  consequently  at  the 
same  time  just  about  ten  times,  or  five  times,  or  four  times, 
or  twice  as  slow  as  the  porch  resonance.  These  partial  syn- 
chronisms, operating  on  both  sides,  each  tend  to  assimilate 
to  themselves  all  those  vibrational  elements  of  the  injected 
mass  which  respond  most  nearly  to  the  respectively  required 
conditions,  and  thus  no  less  than  four  intermediate  tones  are 
added  to  the  two  proper  resonances  of  the  configuration. 

But  it  is  plain  that  if  the  ratio  number  had  not  been  20, 
but  17,  or  28,  or  any  other  number  which  has  no  «tt&- 
miMples,  the  above  consequences  could  not  have  happened, 
and  the  simple  doubleness  of  the  resonance  would  have 
remained  undisturbed,  save  by  the  minor  derivative  tones 
previously  mentioned.  Experimental  corroboration  of  this 
conclusion  is  afforded  by  the  particular  examination  of  the 
several  vowels. 

I  do  not  propose  to  offer  any  reasons  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  that  the  simplest  mixtures  of  resonance  are  the 
most  cognisable,  except  to  say  that  it  seems  to  follow  as  a 
corollary  to  Helmholtz's  demonstration  that  the  ear  perceives ' 
all  mixed  modes  of  vibration  by  analysing  them  into  simple 
(pendular)  elements.  And  I  have  given  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  simplest  mixtures  of  resonance  are  those  which  are 
based  upon  a  prime  integral  ratio  of  two  radical  resonances. 
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I  now  proceed  to  attempt  the  identification  of  most  of  the 
leading  vowels  with  specific  resonances  of  this  nature. 

My  own  investigations  of  Towel-sonnd  began  from  the 
i  end  of  the  series.  Previous  synthetic  investigation  had 
chiefly  proceeded  in  the  contrary  direction.  Helmboltihad 
much  to  tell  about  the  making  of  o,  u,  and  a  vowels,  bat 
practically  nothing  about  t.  His  mode  of  experimentatioii, 
by  means  of  tuning-forks,  did  not  lend  itself  conveniently  to 
the  construction  of  very  high-pitched  vowels.  But  by  coup- 
ling his  hint  of  the  resemblance  of  the  configurations  of 
these  vowels  to  a  bottle,  with  some  very  serviceable  formols 
of  Sondhauss  relating  to  bottle  resonances,  I  was  enabled  to 
construct  cavities  possessing  a  double  resonance,  and  sever- 
ally characterised  by  the  existence  of  a  certain  definite  ratio 
between  the  resonances.  When  the  resonances  of  these 
cavities  were  evoked,  by  injecting  a  weak  stream  of  hetero- 
geneous vibrations,  they  were  found  to  bear  considerable 
resemblance  to  whisper.  But  this  whisper  was  not  found  to 
make  any  definite  exhibition  of  vowel  quality  except  in 
certain  cases.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  fiend  vowel  wu 
attained  when  the  vibrational  ratio  was  about  87 ;  to  ihajm 
vowel  about  80 ;  and  to  the  hate  vowel  about  18.  The  inte^ 
vening  examples  had  a  certain  resemblance  to  vowels  aluo, 
but  it  was  of  a  far  less  definite  character;  their  whole 
quality  as  resonances  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  blurred  and 
obscure. 

The  facts,  so  far,  did  not  point  to  any  obvious  law.  I 
therefore  turned  to  Helmholtz's  and  Preece's  observatioDS 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  and  noticed,  for  the  first  time, 
that  though  the  vibrational  ratio  of  the  pole  vowel  is  cer- 
tainly 2,  and  that  of  the  pM  vowel  probably  8,  there 
appears  to  be  no  cardinal  vowel  that  can  be  based  upon  4 
as  its  vibrational  ratio.  One  of  Helmholtz's  experiments  is 
based  very  nearly  upon  that  condition,  but  the  result  is 
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classified  as  a  repetition  of  o.  And  when  he  came  to  con- 
strnct  the  path  vowel  (Oerman  long  a)  which  stands  next  in 
the  scale,  its  differentiation  from  prcTions  vowels  is  clearly 
effected  by  very  powerful  vibrations  6  times  as  fast  as  the  fun- 
damental. The  same  holds  good  of  Preece's  experiment  also. 
At  this  point,  the  theory  of  prime  vibrations  very 
natnially  presented  itself,  but  in  that  case,  how  were  the 
characteristic  mean  ratios  of  18  for  the  hate  vowel  and 

80  for  the  fin  vowel  to  be  accounted  for?  On  running 
oat  a  list  of  prime  numbers  seriatim,  it  became  at  once 
noticeable  that  though  eighteen  and  thirty  are  not  prime 
numbers  themselves,  they  are  ho\ii  flanked  by  prime  numbers 
on  either  side;  and  when  it  was  remembered  that  a  tone 
mixture  based  on  a  ratio  of  18  or  80  would  infallibly 
generate  resultant  tones  possessing  ratios  of  17  and  19  or 
29  and  81,  it  seemed  very  possible  that  even  here  the 
prime,  numbers  had  much  to  do  with  the  definiteness  of 
the  resonance. 

It  might  seem  unlikely  that  a  vowel  could  repose  upon  a 
double  basis  of  this  kind  without  disclosing  in  practical  use 
some  corresponding  duplicity  of  sound;  one  might  expect 
that  a  vowel  based  decidedly  on  the  ratio  29,  would  differ 
perceptibly  from  another  based  directly  on  the  ratio  81, 
and  also  that,  in  passing  gradually  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  some  hiatus  would  be  disclosed.  But  the  considera- 
tions already  adduced  respecting  the  presence  of  resultant 
tones  probably  explain  why  there  is  no  sensible  hiatus  felt  in 
passing  gradatim  from  the  29  basis  to  the  81,  although  we 
must  needs  pass  through  the  80;  and  when  we  express  in 
octaves  the  difference  in  stretch  between  the  29  ratio  and  the 

81  ratio,  it  is  found  to  amount  altogether  to  barely  half  a  tone. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  perception  of  so  small  a  difference  in 
so  wide  a  musical  stretch  (nearly  five  octaves)  transcends  the 
ordinary  human  power  of  perceiving  these  relations,  and 
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therefore  cannot  afford  to  our  Benses  any  distinction  in  felt 
effect  between  these  two  ratios.  Bnt  it  may  be  that  this 
distinction  is  precisely  that  which  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Sweet 
between  the  two  vowels  of  the  word  pity.  It  will  be  well 
now  to  tabulate  our  resnlts  so  far,  placing  on  the  one  hand  a 
list  of  all  the  lower  prime  nombersy  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  vowel  with  which  it  has  been,  or  seems  likely  to  be, 
connected.  In  order  that  at  the  same  time  the  steps  of 
musical  stretch  which  separate  the  various  vowel  resonances 
may  be  accurately  appreciated,  the  vibrational  ratios  are  also 
expressed  in  octaves  and  decimals  of  an  octave.  This  is 
readily  done  by  calculating  their  logarithms  to  the  base  2. 
The  table  is  made  to  reach  and  include  the  consonantal  y, 
which  marks  the  transition  from  vowel  to  consonant.  The 
reason  why  the  vowel  scale  ends  here,  seems  to  be  that  the 
lower  resonance  disappears,  partly  because  it  is  greatly 
enfeebled  by  the  close  constriction  of  the  mouth  tube,  and 
partly  because  it  becomes  so  deep  as  to  approach  the  limit  of 
its  audibility  as  tone. 

stretch       Interval    Symbol  Nearest         Neaiert  Sn^iili 

Batio.    in  octaves,  in  octaves,  of  voweL        keyvoweL  keyvoweL 

48  5*43  j  QermBnj  yinye 

•07 
41  6  86  j  Qemtaij  yinye 

S7  5-21  i  Pr.ftne  fiend 

•26 
31  4-96  t«  Eng.  ftn  ftn 

•09 
29  4-86  t«  Eng.  finny  finny 

•84 
28  4-52  U    Welsh** modified "w 

•27 
19  4-26  e  Fr.^i  hate 

•16 

17  409  <•  Fr.leg  hate 

'89 

18  3  70  S  Fr.pgre  oare 

•24 
11  3-46  S*  Fr.b^te  men 

•65 
7  2-81  o*  S.  Enff.  man  man 

•49 
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Stretch 

Interral 

Symbol 

Naareet 

Nearest  BnslUh 
key  ToweL 

Batlo. 

iaoetavat. 

in  ootavei.  of  Vowsl. 

hejYoweL 

6 

2-82 

•74 

a* 

8.  Bug.  path 

path 

8 

1-58 

©• 

8.  Bng.  pall 

paU 

•68 

2 

100 

•26 

0 

Ger.  lohn 

pole 

1| 

•74 

•16 

1* 

•69 

tt« 

Eng.  pull 

puU 

l+2+8+*o. 

tt 

Fr.  pottle 

pool 

1 

•00 

•00 

diJUd  voice'' hjBweBi. 

I  have  been  able  to  check  most  of  the  above  results  by 
the  whispered  resonance  o?  experimental  cavities,  bat  not  the 
last  six.  These  have  been  set  down  partly  from  Helmholtz's 
and  other  evidence,  and  partly  from  conjectnre.  They  may 
therefore  need  to  be  modified  when  satisfactory  experiments 
have  been  devised.  Something  needs  also  to  be  said  about 
the  ratio  28,  which  is  but  sparingly  represented  in 
actual  language,  and  then  not  usually  in  an  unadulterated 
form.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  there  is  an  organic 
difficulty  in  producing  a  simple  tube  and  chamber  to  vibrate 
after  this  ratio.  It  is  attempted  in  two  ways  by  human 
organs.  One  of  these  is  the  high-mixed  articulation  of  the 
organic  phoneticians,  and  the  other  is  the  high-front-round. 
The  former  is  that  by  which  the  Welsh  and  Bussians  pro- 
duce a  sound  resembling  the  French  u,  and  the  latter  is  that 
by  which  the  French  (and  Oermans)  produce  it  themselves. 
But  in  neither  case  is  the  porch  strictly  a  tube.  In  the 
Welsh  articulation  the  elevation  of  the  tongue  to  form  a  tube 
along  the  highest  part  of  the  palate  leaves  a  cavity  behind 
the  teeth;  and  in  the  French  articulation  there  is  also  an 
anterior  cavity  which  produces  a  nearly  equivalent  acoustic 
effect  by  being  both  very  much  smaller  and  very  much  more 
contracted  at  front.  My  experiments  seem  to  disclose  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  between  these  vowels  and  the  whispered 
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reBonanees  of  the  28  ratio,  bat  not  at  all  a  perfect 
one,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  French  Towel.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  all  the  vowels  of  this  class  contain  in 
actual  nse  a  third  element,  dne  to  the  anterior  cayity.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  configurations  would 
have  three  radical  resonances,  the  one  of  the  anterior  cayity, 
the  second  of  the  whole  porch,  and  the  third  of  the  whole 
configuration — porch  and  chamber. 

There  are  three  other  cases  which  demand  a  special 
word,  because  they  illustrate,  in  a  progressiyely  increasing 
degree,  that  duplication  of  base  which  characterized  Hxejin 
vowel  (i').  The  prime  ratios  29  and  81  are  not  the  only 
ones  which  stand  adjacent  to  each  other  in  the  series  of 
odd  numbers ;  the  same  relation  is  seen  in  three  other  cases 
on  the  list — 17  and  19,  11  and  18,  6  and  7.  We  were  able 
to  say  in  the  case  already  discussed  that  the  two  bases 
were  sensibly  indistinguishable,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  keen  ear  could  distinguish  between  an  e  based  strictly 
on  the  17  ratio  and  another  based  strictly  on  the  19,  and  that 
this  distinction  is  very  possibly  identical  with  that  drawn  by 
French  phoneticians  between  the  e  of  les  and  the  i  of 
ete.  The  difference  between  the  11  and  18  ratios  is  a 
little  wider  and  more  appreciable;  it  seems  more  nearly 
represented  by  the  French  e  and  e  than  by  the  English  key- 
words. This  difference  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that  intended 
by  the  organic  phoneticians  in  the  sounds  which  they  classify 
as  mid'front-wiie  and  hw-front-narrow  respectively. 

Finally  there  are  the  6  and  7  ratios,  which  not  only 
present  a  still  wider  gap,  but  mark  a  noteworthy  change 
in  the  musical  conditions  of  a  compound  resonance.  In  the 
high  ratios  previously  discussed,  the  development  of  adjacent 
derivative  tones  was  strongly  favoured  by  the  configurations, 
and  these  derivative  tones  were  always  inharnumie  to  the 
intervening  tone,  and  nearly  always  to  each  other.     Helm- 
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holtz  has  pointed  out  the  remarkably  incisiye  effect  of  such 
combinations  of  tone  in  the  case  of  brass  wind  instmments, 
whose  ear-shattering  effect  he  found  to  be  conferred  upon 
th^m  by  their  high  adjacent  upper  partials.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  7  ralio  there  is  only  a  partial  dissonance  between 
the  porch-resonance  and  its  adjacent  derivatiye  tones ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  6  ratio  there  is  no  dissonance  at  all,  for  the 
two  resultant  tones  are  separated  from  the  porch-resonance 
by  exact  interrals  of  a  Major  and  Minor  Third,  and  from 
each  other  by  a  perfect  Fifth.  This  is  probably  the  explan- 
ation of  the  pleasing  musical  character  of  the  a  vowel.  I 
venture  to  identify  these  two  ratios  with  what  Trautmann 
calls  the  e  basis  of  a  and  the  o  basis  of  a  respectively,  which 
seem  to  be  fiedrly  represented  in  actual  speech  by  the 
Southern  pronunciation  of  the  English  key-words  man  and 
path.  In  Northern  pronunciation  they  are  not  so  well  differ- 
entiated, and  the  man  vowel  is  less  easy  to  appreciate  because 
it  retains  its  original  shortness.  The  Italian  a  seems  to  be 
intermediate,  and  may  perhaps  depend  on  the  6  ratio,  with 
resultant  tones  based  on  the  6  and  the  7. 

In  concluding  this  brief  account  of  a  still  incomplete 
inquiry,  I  desire  to  express  my  regret  at  its  being  presented 
in  its  present  imperfect  state,  but  the  only  alternative  was  to 
postpone  it  till  next  session,  and  I  am  rather  anxious  to 
arouse  the  timely  interest  of  other  students  and  experi- 
menters in  what  I  think  may  prove  to  be  a  very  fruitful  line 
of  research. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  unlikely  that  the  future 
progress  of  such  a  study  might  render  it  possible  to  register 
vowel-pronunciation  completely  in  arithmetical  terms,  and 
to  construct  apparatus  which  would  at  any  moment  whisper 
forth  the  normal  elementary  sounds  of  contemporary  Eng- 
lish for  the  information  and  delight  of  lexicographers  and 
philologists  yet  unborn. 
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To  obBerve  the  interaction  of  thought  and  life,  to  watch  the 
rise  and  fall  of  systems  of  philosophy,  and  note  how  they 
reflect  the  historic  needs  and  circumstances  out  of  which 
they  springy  and  to  which  they  correspond,  is  always  an 
interesting  study,  and  there  are  few  cfystems  which  admit 
such  handling  better  or  more  suggestively  than  that  great 
Stoic  school  of  thought  which,  cradled  among  the  ruins 
of  Greek  liberty,  was  destined  to  mount  the  throne  of 
Roman  empire,  which  bridged  the  passage  from  Paganism  to 
Christianity,  which  sang  the  Hymn  of  Zeus,  which  mused 
the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  at  the  deathbed 
of  the  old  learning  penned  the  last  Consolation  of  Phiio- 
sophy,  and  finally,  incorporated  rather  than  superseded, 
planted  the  precepts  of  the  Porch  deep  in  the  disciplines  of 
the  Church  Catholic. 

Genbsis  of  Stoicism. 

Stoicism,  like  all  the  intellectual  movements  of  pre- 
Christian  Europe,  proceeded  from  Ghreece.  Historically  it 
derived  from  Cynicism.  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  school, 
was  of  the  following  of  Crates  the  Cynic.  While  upon  the 
moral  side  Cynicism  attracted  him  by  its  severity,  its  self- 
reliance,  its  uncompromising  veracity,  upon  the  intellectual 
he  felt  the  scantiness  and  insufficiency  of  a  system  which 
virtually  solved  perplexities  by  eliminating  from  life  all  the 
higher  and  more  complicated  modes  of  moral  action.  Con- 
centrating all  effort  and  attention  upon  individual  virtue,  the 
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trne  Cynic  'declined  further  intellectaal  analysis,  repudiated 
all  social  relationship,  disparaged  society  alike  and  the  State 
as  based  on  false  distinctions  and  worthless  conyentions, 
condemned  the  family  tie  as  a  hampering  and  artificial 
bondage,  minimised  wants  by  discarding  all  refinements,  and 
thas  reverting  to  a  crude  and  almost  animal  naturalism, 
found  ethical  contentment  in  the  abolition  rather  than  in  the 
assertion  or  explanation  of  morality.  The  effort  of  Zeno 
and  his  school  was  to  formulate  and  justify  that  primacy  of 
virtue,  which  the  Cynics  preached  so  crudely.  For  this  he 
drew  on  the  resources  of  Megarian  logic,  and  reverted  from 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  schemes  of  ethics  to  the  earlier 
formulas  of  Socrates. 

The  rise  of  Stoicism  as  an  ethical  system  reflects  unmis- 
takably the  historical  environment  from  which  it  grew.  The 
age  that  witnessed  the  breakdown  of  the  Greek  iroXi^  ae  a 
stable  arrangement  of  society  ushers  the  way  for  Stoicism. 
Earlier  Greek  morality  rests  on  the  bond  of  citizenship. 
That  is  the  soul  of  Spartan  and  of  Athenian  morals,  the  one 
realised  as  a  discipline,  the  other  as  a  free  service.  The  tie 
of  citizenship  not  only  demands  patriotism,  and  creates  a 
separate  range  of  duties  and  obligations,  but  determines  the 
whole  code  of  moral  requirement.  To  Greek  and  Roman 
morality  a  good  man  means  first  and  foremost  a  good 
citizen.  That  is  an  indispensable  minimum.  ''A  Greek 
indifferent  to  duty  as  a  citizen  had  almost  no  other  duty  to 
fall  back  upon ;  a  Roman  had  absolutely  none."  Within  tiie 
allotted  circle  civic  requirement  supersedes  individual  obliga- 
tion ;  Plato  approves  community  of  wives  on  the  score  of 
benefit  to  the  State.  Without  it,  the  duties  of  citizen  to 
citizen  are  distinct  from  and  not  seldom  opposed  to  the 
duties  of  citizen  to  alien  ;  much  more  are  they  distinct  from 
the  duties  and  rights  and  dues  of  the  barbarian  and  of  the 
slave.    Morality  is  civic  or  at  most  Hellenic,  not  universal. 
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Daty  to  neighboar  is  not  yet  amplified  into  a  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  nuin.  Plato,  to  determine  the  true  meaning  of 
righteoasness,  begins  with  eonstrncting  the  Ideal  state,  that 
he  may  deduce  from  thence  the  ideal  of  individual  virtue. 
Aristotle  treats  Ethics,  the  science  or  art  of  human  conduct, 
as  a  branch  of  citizenship  or  statesmanship,  upon  the 
secure  assumption  that  human  well-being  rests  upon  right 
political  arrangement  or  relationship.  The  new  philosophies. 
Cynicism  Stoicism  Epicureanism  and  Scepticism,  agree  in 
abandoning  the  noKts  as  the  basis  of  morality.  The  change 
may  be  regarded  as  a  contraction  or  an  expansion.  In  one 
sense  much  was  renounced ;  the  passage  was  from  the  state 
to  the  individual,  from  the  altruistic  demands  and  inspira- 
tion of  patriotism  to  Cynic  repudiation,  to  Stoic  apathy,  to 
Epicurean  self-satisfaction,  to  Sceptic  imperturbability ;  from 
this  point  of  view  the  new  doctrines  represent  the  political 
helplessness  of  the  age.  They  imply  the  decomposition  of 
Greek  Bepublicanism.  Here,  as  so  often,  progress  is 
achieved  through  visible  or  seeming  loss ;  and  at  the  time 
the  sense  of  loss  is  often  the  most  apparent  and  predominant. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  potentially  at  least,  and  in  retrospect 
most  conspicuous,  there  is  the  expansion  from  the  city  to  the 
world.  The  rise  of  Stoicism  is  the  inauguration  of  a  world- 
morality,  the  prophecy  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  of  the 
universal  citisenship  of  Borne. 

Pbscursobs  of  Stoioism. 

Viewed  in  relation  to  its  great  forerunners,  Platonism 
and  AristoteHanism,  Stoicism  is  in  part  an  expansion,  but 
still  more  a  reaction.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  abandonment  of 
a  morality  based  upon  the  ties  of  the  individual  to  the  state. 
Stoicism  repxesenta  in  one  sense  philosophic  helplessness 
and  despair.  Plato,  possessed  vfiiii  the  harmonious  intui- 
tions of  a  soul  aspiring  after  truth  and  confident  of  its 
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attainment^  on  the  one  hand  with  his  matchless  metaphysical 
genius  realised  more  fally  than  any  of  his  predecessors  how 
unstable  were  the  foundations  of  knowledge  provided  by  the 
impressions  of  sense ;  but  on  the  other  found  or  thought  to 
find  a  refuge  from  the  dilemma  of  scepticism  in  his  Ideal 
Theory,  implying  an  ultimate  basis  of  intuitive  truth  inborn 
in  man,  attested  by  his  highest  reason  and  consciousness, 
and  resting  on  divine  immutable  realities,  transcending 
sense.  Plato  first  grouped  and  defined  the  limits  of  the 
phenomenal  and  sensuous.  Side  by  side  with  that  delimita- 
tion he  strove  to  vindicate  the  existence  of  higher  and  more 
stable  forms  of  existence,  extra-phenomenal,  super-sensuoas, 
Ideal — whose  existence  rests  upon  the  attestation  (or,  as 
opponents  said,  upon  the  fabrication)  of  the  Human  Mind. 
To  this  Ideal  philosophy,  Aristotie,  elaborating  the  meta- 
physical distinctions  of  matter  and  form,  gave  a  yet  more 
abstract  and  intellectual  cast,  and  found  man's  highest 
activity  in  pure  thought,  occupying  itself  with  a  world,  not 
of  things  or  phenomena,  but  of  ideas  and  essences.  Now  in 
one  very  plain  and  obvious  sense,  the  Stoics  represent  a 
reaction  from  this  Ideal  Philosophy.  They  revert  to  a 
materialistic  explanation  not  of  sensation  merely,  but  also 
of  thought,  of  emotion,  and  even  of  the  most  abstract  moral 
ideas.  To  them  justice,  or  even  a  just  act,  was,  scholastic- 
ally  speaking,  a  material  existence.  Viewed  thus.  Stoicism 
is  a  confession  of  defeat,  the  negation  of  the  mighty  hopes  | 
conceived  and  claimed  by  the  most  consummate  speculatiye  j 
genius  which  Greece,  or  perhaps  the  world,  has  ever  pro-  j 
duced.  As  in  morals  Stoic  individualism  represents  the 
despair  and  death  of  the  Greek  state,  so  in  metaphysics 
Stoic  materialism  may  be  said  to  represent  the  despair  and 
death  of  constructive  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  the  collapse 
of  speculative  self-reliance. 
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Yet  in  another  sense,  Stoicism,  and  to  some  extent 
Epicureanism,  continue  the  line  of  movement.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  torn  men's  highest  contemplation  from  the  outer 
world  of  things  to  a  world  of  ideas  apprehended  and 
evidenced  from  within.  It  is  an  extension  of  this  to  refer 
man  solely  to  himself,  to  teach  that  in  conduct  and  in 
emotion,  even  more  than  in  thought,  man  is  independent  of 
the  universe  and  self-sufficing.  Though  Aristotle  conceives 
that  man's  happiness  or  well-being  (ivSfldjxoyia)  depend 
primarily  on  right  fulfilment  of  function  and  exercise  of  the 
highest  reason,  yet  he  practically  assumes  some  measure  of 
external  goods,  including  material  wealth,  as  an  indispen- 
sable pre-requisite  of  perfected  well-being.  The  Stoics  go 
beyond  him,  they  throw  man  more  completely  upon  himself, 
making  the  whole  of  happiness  to  consist  in  a  moral  state  of 
self-consciousness^  in  an  inner  peace  of  mind,  superior  to 
and  independent  of  all  external  goods  or  phenomenal  environ- 
ment. Stoic  *'  Apathy  "  gives  one  solution  of  the  problem, 
for  which  Epicurean  ''imperturbability"  devises  another. 
Both  isolate  man  from  the  world,  and  point  logically  on  to  a 
mored  self-centredness  that  may  be  well  compared  with  the 
inteUeetual  self-eentredness  in  which  the  Buddhist  discerns 
perfection. 

Beside  these  influences  there  appears  a  new  and  extra- 
Hellenic  strain.  It  is  one  more  characteristic  mark  of  the 
place  of  Stoicism  in  history,  that  though  the  centre  of  this 
(as  of  all  pre-Alexandrine  schools)  was  at  Athens,  the 
founders  and  almost  all  the  leading  exponents  of  the  school 
were  of  Eastern  origin.  Greek  city  life  went  down  before 
the  phalanxes  of  Macedon.  But  the  destroyer  of  Greek 
political  liberties  and  Oriental  monarchies  became  by  his 
conquests  the  founder  of  new  intellectual  franchises.  From 
this  point  forward  classical  and  Oriental  thought  touch  and 
react*    ''  Stoicism  is  the  earliest  offspring  of  contact  between 
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the  religions  conscionsness  of  the  East  and  the  intellectaal 
cnlttire  of  the  West."    It  is  in  this  sense  the  preearsor  of 
the  Alexandrine  philosophy  of  Phiio,  or  the  Neo-Plaionism 
of  Plotinns ;  only  the  proportions  differ.     The   Stoics  are 
Hellenists    tinged  with   Orientalism;    Philonists    or  Neo- 
Platonists  are  Orientals  snffnsed  with  Hellenism.    Zeno, 
the  fonnder  of   the  seet,   eame  of  PhoBnieian   Gitium  in 
Cjrprus ;  Gleanthes,  his  successor,  of  Assos,  in  the  Troad ; 
Ohrysippns,  the  seoond  fonnder,  of  Soli  in  Gilicia.     Baby- 
Ionia,  Phcenioia,  Syria  are  the  homes  of  others ;  Apamea, 
Ascalon,  Ptolemais,   Hierapolis  all  boast  their  represents" 
tives.    Every  one  of  them  is  Asiatic,  and  nursed  in  Eastern 
modes  of  thought:   not  one  belonged  to  a  great  Hellenic 
commonwealth.     The  few  pure  Greeks  who  took  rank  in  the 
School,  were  men  of  third  or  fourth-rate  capacity.    If  here 
and  there  a  name  of  note  arrests  attention,  not  hailing  from 
Asia,  it  is  from  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  or  Aegean, 
from   Carthage  or  from   Spain,   from  spheres,  that  is,  of 
Phoenician  influence  or  ascendancy.     And  it  is  strange  to 
see  how  this  tendency  constantly  reasserts  itself  even  in  the 
latest  developments  of  the  School.     Posidonius,  perhaps  the 
most  successful  propagator  of  Stoicism  at  Rome,  sprang  of 
Syrian  Apamea.     Seneca  was  born  at  Gorduba  in  Spain,  a 
settlement  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  in  a  district  permeated 
with  Phoenician  influences.    His  own  name  suggests  Semitic 
associations.     Epictetus  was  a  Phrygian  slare.     The  special 
elements  of  Eastern   thought   thus  contributed    to  Greek 
philosophy  are  the  moral  seriousness  and  earnestness,  which 
permeate  Stoic  doctrine,  the  concentration  upon  moral  rather 
than  intellectual  problems    and    solutions,    the    new  and 
wholly  nn*Hellenic  bias  towards  asceticism,  the  tendency  to 
lean  on  intuition  rather  than  induction  or   analysis,  the 
mystic  and  at  times   theistic  Pantheism,  which  dominates 
all  Stoic  theology ;  finally,  the  vein  of  fatalism,  which  is 
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cognaie  to  the  Kismet  of  Eastern  aoqiiiescence»  rather  than 
to  the  naiver  Nemesis  teaching  of  Aeschylas,  Herodotus  or 
Sophocles.  Zeno,  Ghryaippas,  and  Panaetins  formulated 
Eastern  creeds  in  terms  of  Hlellenic  thought,  somewhat  in 
the  same  way  as  in  later  centuries  Origen,  Athanasius  or 
Basil  rendered  Christian  doctrines  into  their  Hellenic  and 
inteUeetual  equiyalents. 

Stoicism. 

The  system  itself  must  not  too  long  detain  us,  but 
certain  points  deserve  emphasis  for  their  historical  signi- 
ficance. The  Stoics  were  at  one  with  their  contemporaries 
in  insisting  npon  the  threefold  division  of  philosophy  into 
Logic,  Physics  and  Ethics.  Their  paramount  interest  lay  in 
the  latter ;  philosophy  is  the  art  of  virtue.  If  the  processes 
of  thought  or  the  study  of  nature  are  of  interest,  it  is 
as  aids  to  the  comprehension  of  virtue.  If  here  and 
there  a  Herillns  or  Diogenes  accords  the  primacy  to  reason, 
or  a  Oleanthes  to  natural  science,  it  is  expressly  upon 
the  ground  that  knowledge  contains  all  virtue,  and  that 
Nature  is  the  highest  synthesis  of  life,  including  in  itself 
morality. 

In  Logic,  whether  as  an  art  of  reasoning  or  as  a 
doctrine  of  cognition,  the  Stoics  made  no  serious  advance 
upon  their  predecessors.  It  was  elaborated  indeed  with 
painful  minuteness  by  Ghrysippus  and  successors;  but  in 
formal  Logic  they  accepted  all  that  was  cardinal  in  the 
Aristotelian  scheme,  encumbering  it  with  superfluous  cate- 
gories and  subdirisions,  and  doing  nothing  meanwhile  to 
extend  or  clarify  the  processes  of  Inference,  inductive  or 
deductive.  In  Grammar  they  added  a  few  useful  innova- 
tions, but  soon  lost  their  clue  in  futile  controversies  upon 
Azialogy  and  Anomaly.  In  Bhetoric  they  abandoned  them- 
selves to  frigid  pedantries,  and  only  deepened  the  scholastic 
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jungle ;  while  in  Literatnre,  whether  of  Bhetorio  or  Poetry, 
the  austere  yerbosities  of  Ghrysippus  permanently  killed 
freedom,  grace,  and  power  of  sympathy.    A  narrow  intel- 
lectual asceticism  fell  like  a  blight  upon  all  sense  of  art,  and 
took  a  churlish  pride  in  renouncing  the   pursuit  of  the 
beautiful.    Missing  at  the  outset  the  stimulating  reactions 
of  healthy  civic  life,  they  reduced  themsalveB  to  impotence 
in  the  very  sphere  where  in  the  later  stages  of  their  histoiy— 
the  Roman  phase — noble  openings  lay  disregarded  by  philo- 
sophy.    Nor  did  they  attain  any  compensating  success  in 
their  Logic  of  thought.    Their  theory  of  knowledge  breab 
down   helplessly  in  the    attainment    of   its  end,  a  solid 
criterion  of  truth.     Knowledge  with  the   Stoics  rests  on 
sense-impressions,  which  are  conceiyed  in  uncompromisinglT 
materialistio  terms.      They  are  literal  impressions— dints 
made  on  the  impressible  organ  of  sense  by  effluences  from 
the  object  of  perception.    Accumulated  or  repeated  percep- 
tions, by  aid  of  memory,  bnild  up  experience,  and  experience 
gradually  forms  general  conceptions  (xoiyoii  Syyoiaf),  to  which 
the   Stoics  by  a  sudden  leap  attach  a  virtue  and  validity 
superior  to  sense*impression.    The  sole  criterion  supplied  is 
the  fixity,  the  immovability,  the  invincibleness  of  the  concep- 
tions. No  claim  is  made  for  a  higher  reason,  as  in  Aristotle, 
or  for  latent  intuitions,  as  in  Plato ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
denied  the  reality  or  self-existence  of  thought.     The  validity 
of  the  conception  rests  solely  on  the  strength  of  conviction, 
the  completeness  of  assent,  which  it  is  able  to  command. 
The  wise  man's  irresistible  convictions  are  true,  is  the  sum 
of  the  Stoic  theory  of  cognition.    When  driven  back  upon 
their  premisses    by    the    dialectic    of  the    Sceptics,  they 
virtually  took  their  stand  upon  the  assertion  that  without 
trustworthy  knowledge   of   truth,  right  action    and  fixed 
principles  would  be  impossible  ;  therefore,  was  tiie  argu- 
ment, virtuous  convictions  must  be  trustworthy  and  right. 
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Bat  each  a  defence  abaDdona  an  intellectaal  basis  for  know- 
ledge and  snbstitntes  a  moral  axiom. 

Their  Physics  are  more  interesting.  They  did  not  indeed 
in  what  we  understand  by  Natural  Science  attain  results  of 
value.  The  instruments  were  wanting,,  and  all  knowledge  of 
right  methods.  The  thirst  for  extended  knowledge  of  the 
material  world,  **  science  for  science  sake ''  had  not  yet 
arisen.  They  did  not  even  possess  those  forms  of  inspira* 
tion  which  are  natural  to  the  utilitarian,  the  hedonist,  or 
the  materialist;  their  philosophy  withdrew,  rather  than 
supplied,  motives  for  relieving  life  of  outward  accidents  of 
misery,  for  increasing  its  fund  of  pleasures,  or  for  dis* 
engaging  it  from  false  beliefs  by  dearer  insight  into  the 
world  of  things.  On  this  side  Epicureans  had  the  advan* 
tage.  Their  interest  in  Physios  was  moral,  and  their 
explanations  a  priori ;  but  in  thus  moralising  nature,  they 
adopted,  developed,  and  even  popularised  thoughts  pregnant 
with  philosophic  range  and  power.  Their  theory  of  Physics, 
like  their  theory  of  cognition,  is  in  basis  materialistic — 
hardly,  if  at  all  less  so,  than  the  Atomic  theories  of  Demo- 
critus,  adopted  by  the  rival  Epicurean  School.  All  forms 
of  action  are  material,  the  action  being  attributed  to  atmos- 
pheric or  gaseous  currents,  which  keep  up  a  constant 
activity  and  account  for  all  relations,  subjective  as  well  as 
objective.  Not  only  sense  impressions  and  emotions,  but 
even  such  abstractions  as  intellectual  judgments  or  moral 
attributes,  are  treated  as  corporeal.  Virtues  and  vices,  in 
Stoic  diction,  are  atmospheric  currents  permeating  the  soul, 
and  producing  the  varieties  of  tension,  which  we  denote  as 
given  virtues  or  vices.  No  action  is  possible  except  in  and 
through  matter :  so  far  did  they  press  this  mode  of  thought, 
as  actually  to  attribute  corporeity  to.  day  and  night,  to 
months,  and  years,  and  seasons.  This  is  less  absurd  than 
it  sounds  at  first  hearing.    Daylight  is  after  all  an  agita- 
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tion  of  the  ether,  and  it  was  not  so  nnpardonable  to  regard 
it  as  atmospheric  diffusion  of  a  substance  ;  summer  was  a 
heated  air-state;    month   was  a   physical  moon  and  earth 
relation — and  so  on.    But  Stoic  Physics  are  not  so  moeh 
science  as  theology.     They  are  not  an    investigation  or 
explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  but  a  theory  of  natoral 
energy.    The  formulas,  if  not  the  coneeiHiion  they  adopted, 
were  those  of  Heraclitus.     '^  All  things  are  in  flux."    The 
world  represents  a  continuous  motion  of  matter,  an  inces- 
sant cyclic  flow  of  being.     This  motion  is  ascribed  to  an 
interpenetrating  force,  distinct  from  yet  diffused  throughout 
all  material  existences :  it  is  a  vitalising  energy,  that  eyeiy- 
where  makes  its  presence  felt,  metaphorically  known  and 
named  as  the  Anima  Mundi,  or  World-Soul«     The  action  of 
the  universe  is  dynamically  interpreted:   force  is  distinct 
from  matter,  and  in  a  higher  category.    It  energises  it  and 
makes  it  live.    But  this  force,  and  this  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant article  of  the  Stoic  creed,  was  affirmed  to  be  One; 
everywhere  the  same,  though  differing  in  oaanifestation  and 
in  name.    A  unity  of  Cause,  and  with  it  a  unity  of  the 
whole  Universe,  which  derived  all  motion  and  action  from 
this  efficient  Cause,  was  proclaimed.     This  unity  was  not 
deduced  from  scientific  divinations  or  forecasts  of  the  trans- 
formation of  energy ;  it  was  concluded  from  the  orderliness 
of  the  whole.     The  world  was  a  cosmos,  not  a  chaos.     The 
harmonious  disposition  and  correlation  of  parts  were  held  to 
prove  unity    in  the  motive  power.      Conflicting  or  e?dn 
independent  forces  could  not  produce  such  visible  unity  ct 
results.    From  this  unity  of  force  or  world-soul,  attributes 
may  be  inferred  :  for  our  own  consciousness,  our  own  reasoD, 
become  attestations  of  its  character.    Within  ourselves  we 
are  conscious  of  it  as  reason  or  soul;  in  the  phenomenal 
world  as  variant  modes  of  energy — ^life,  heat,   motion,  or 
what  not.    Thus  we  attain  a  very  comprehensive  form  of 
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Pantheism.  The  materiaUstio  coneeption  of  all  forms  of 
action  leads  to  equally  materialised  conceptions  of  Ood. 
Ood  was  perceived  in  matter  only,  and  became  limited  to 
matter,  mnoh  in  the  same  way  as  Aristotle  had  reduced /onn 
to  a  property  of  matter.  As  the  great  pervading  world- 
life  Qod  can  be  expressed  in  the  most  varioos  terms,  some- 
times as  the  vitalising  breath  or  Air-Gurrent,  sometimes  as 
Heat  or  Fire,  sometimes  as  Reason  or  Sonl,  sometimes  in 
more  generic  terms  as  Nature,  Law,  or  Destiny,  sometimes 
in  more  theological  phase  as  Providence,  or  God,  or  Zeus, 
The  world  is  the  som  of  ezistencCy  and  its  Being  (whether 
motion,  life,  reason  or  sonl)  is  God. 

Whence  this  Pantheistic  conoeptioB  atose  is  far  from 
clear.  It  is  not  Greek,  and  may  probably  be  attributed  to 
Eastern  forms  of  thought.  It  is  associated  indeed  with  the 
Heraditean  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  flux  of  Being ;  but 
Heraolitus  himself  came  of  Ephesus,  and  it  was  there 
(rather  than  in  Greece)  that  his  school  survived,  and  that  his 
physical  dicta  received  mystical  interpretations.  Cleanthes 
of  Asia,"*"  has  left  us  one  of  the  earliest  and  amplest  utter- 
ances of  this  Stoic  Pantheistic  faith.  This  Pantheistic  inter- 
pretation of  the  universe,  with  its  suggestions  of  a  majestic 
all-embracing  unity,  makes  a  &r  higher  imaginative  appeal 
than  any  other  portion  of  their  creed.  It  inspired  the  noble 
cadences  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Vergil;!  and  re-echoes 
in  the  Pantheistic  fervours  of  Wordsworth  and  of  Shelley, 
In  Marcus  Aurelius !  it  tinged  the  thought  of  Nature  with 
a  pathetic  fallacy,  and  interpreted  it  with  an  'accent  of 
emotion,'  that  elsewhere  hardly  escapes  the  lips  of  an- 
tiquity. Upon  the  strength  of  it  Seneca  writes  of  the 
Holy   Spirit,   the  Stuer  $piritu8  or   divinua  Bpiritus^  that 

*  Th0  Hymn  to  Zeua,  from  whiefa  or  from  Aratu  of  Tartiui,  8.  Panl 
quotes  the  riv  yip  km,  •jrcvoc  ivfuw,  Aets  xvii,  S8. 
t  esp.  JSn.  VI,  724  tv. 
t  €,g.  Thoughts,  iii,  9;  ir,  48;  ti,  86. 
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breathes  in  man,  and  of  the  God  who  Ms  near  as,  is  with 
nsy  is  within  ns ;  *  Marcus  Anrelins  makes  reiterated  appeal 
to  the  indwelling  God  (6  tySoy  ialfMov),  who  is  the  spiri- 
tnal  guide  of  life  ;  and  Epietetus  writes — "  When  yon  have 
shut  the  doorSy  and  have  made  all  dark  within^  remember 
never  to  say  that  you  are  alone,  for  you  are  not ;  but  Ood 
is  within  and  your  divinity  {ialfjLwv) ;  and  what  need  of 
light  have  these  to  see  what  you  do  ? ''  Yet  in  reading  such 
passages  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how  materialistic  were  the 
conceptions  and  the  terms  of  Stoic  theology.  Their  theolo^ 
is  from  one  aspect  what  in  current  parlance  would  be  called 
materialism  or  atheism.  God  is  force,  energy ;  the  unity  of 
God  is  in  other  terms  the  transformation,  the  eternity  of 
God  the  conservation,  of  energy.  The  presence  of  God, 
or  the  indwelling  of  the  spirit,  is  reducible  to  the  possessioa 
of  reason,  and  the  inhalation  of  breath.  The  fatherhood  of 
God,  Prayer,  Life  with  God  (o-u^^y  ttoi;)  denote  wholly 
different  concepts  to  the  same  terms  on  Christian  lips. 

For  its  rational  basis  of  Ethics  Stoicism  reverted  to  the 
cardinal  Socratic  formulas.  **  Virtue  is  knowledge ;  vice  is 
ignorance."  ''Virtue  can  be  taught."  ''No  one  does 
wrong  on  purpose."  The  insufficiency  of  such  statement 
was  in  truth  exposed  by  the  analysis  of  Aristotle.  It  lands 
the  philosopher  in  alternative  paradoxes;  either  he  must 
allow  vice  to  be  involuntary,  or  he  must  affirm  ignorance  to 
be  voluntarv.  The  latter  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  the  less 
dangerous  to  morality,  and  as  such  the  Stoics  chose  it.  Bat 
practically  this  exchanged  the  idea  of  sin  for  that  of  volnn- 
tai7  Ignorance,  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  which  is  oat  of 
place.  Into  the  ethical  eccentricities  that  were  deduced— 
the  perfection  of  the  hypothetical  Wise  Man,  the  indivisi- 
bility of  virtue  and  such  like — maintained  by  verbal  logie  in 
defiance  of  the  facts  of  life,  we  need  not  enter.  It  will  be 
more  instructive   to  consider    the   ethical  consequences  of 
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Pantheism  as  held  by  the  Stoics.  The  tendency  of  sach  a 
Pantheism  is  to  destroy  moral  responsibility.  A  theory 
i¥hich  identifies  the  world  with  God  and  belieyes  him  to  be 
the  motive  force  alike  of  the  evil  and  the  good,  efiaces 
necessarily  the  sense  of  sin.  It  identifies  God  with  man 
instead  of  perceiving  in  man  a  possibility  of  relationship 
with  God.  And  from  this  consequence  Stoic  logic  did  not 
shrink.  Ghrysippas  boldly  argued  that  the  wise  man  is  as 
nsefnl  to  Zeos,  as  Zens  is  to  the  wise  man.  "Jupiter," 
said  a  later  teacher,  "  is  not  better  than  a  good  man ;  he 
is  richer,  but  riches  do  not  constitute  superior  goodness; 
longer-lived,  but  greater  longevity  does  not  ensure  greater 
happiness."  Seneca  can  endorse  such  language  as  this. 
The  good  man  differs  from  God,  only  in  length  of  time.  He 
is  like  God,  excepting  his  mortality.  For  guidance  of  con- 
duct such  a  creed  is  on  a  par  with  evolutionary  philosophy, 
which  making  man  a  phase  or  incident  in  the  world  evolu- 
tion, yet  gives  no  hint  as  to  the  line  of  progress  expected  of 
him  for  his  own  well-being.  "  Whatever  is,  is  right "  is  the 
inevitable  inference.  "  FindfauU  with  no  me*' — "  ArmpiU 
are  what  they  are** — are  aphorisms  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
**  He  who  would  not  have  the  bad  do  wrong,  is  Uke  the  man 
who  would  not  have  the  fig-tree  bear  juice  in  her  figs,  or  the 
infant  squall,  or  the  horse  neigh,  or  any  other  law  of 
nature."  This  deficient  sense  of  sin,  with  the  moral  apathy 
which  it  involves,  is  conspicuous  in  Stoic  doctrine ;  it  is  to 
escape  from  it  that  the  language  of  the  later  Stoics  takes 
more  and  more  a  theistio  colour. 

Once  more,  a  thorough-going  Pantheism  logically  im- 
plies a  strict  determinism*  If  all  action,  impulse,  life,  is 
bnt  an  effect  of  the  World-Soul  residing  in  the  individual, 
no  place  is  left  for  the  action  of  free-will.  "  If  this  be  so, 
be  sure,  that  if  it  ought  to  have  been  otherwise,  the  gods 
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would  have  bo  ordered  it.  For  had  it  been  just,  it  would 
have  been  also  possible ;  had  it  been  according  to  natnie, 
nature  would  have  brought  it  to  pass.  Bat  becaase  it  is  not 
BO,  if  in  fact  it  is  not  so,  be  certainly  assured  that  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  so.  To  pot  such  questions  is  to  find  bolt 
with  Ood.'"*"  The  ancients,  Stoic  or  otherwise,  concerned 
themselves  little  with  the  problems  of  free-will  and  deter- 
minism. Epictetus,  realising  the  moral  power  of  will,  and 
giving  it  unconditional  supremacy  over  all  else,  never 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  individual  freedom  with 
the  conception  of  an  indwelling  power  not  himself.  He 
simply  claims  for  it  omnipotence  and  independence.  In 
the  outer  world  it  is  powerless:  it  cannot  touch  cirenm- 
stance.  But  within  it  is  supreme :  it  can  defy  poverty,  pain, 
the  rack,  death.  The  meanest  slave  had  but  to  exercise  his 
will,  and  whatever  pains  or  privations  it  might  be  his  lot  to 
bear,  he  issued  '  more  than  conqueror/  Yet  Stoicism  by 
the  hardihood  of  its  antitheses  is  bringing  the  problem  into 
prominence,  and  heralding  the  Pelagian  controveray. 

Another  favourite  formula  of  Stoicism,  the  offspring  of 
its  Physics,  is  'Conformity  with  Nature.'  'Life  according 
to  nature  *  is  perhaps  the  most  hackneyed  of  their  precepts. 
In  a  sense,  upon  their  Pantheistic  theory,  no  other  life  wis 
possible.  But  when  we  go  beyond  this,  and  ask  preeiselj 
what  it  means,  no  phrase  could  be  more  equivocal.  '  Life 
according  to  nature'  upon  a  Cynic  interpretation  would  mean 
the  completest  possible  reversion  to  animalism.  Boussean 
would  mean  unquestioning  indulgence  of  each  instinct  or 
desire,  animal,  sensuous,  or  intellectual,  authorised  by  some 
primitive  and  ideal  state  of  innoeenoc.  To  Hobbes  the  'state 
of  nature '  means  a  state  of  war  preceding  contract  and  the 
recognition  of  the  social  tie.  To  Roman  law,  on  the  other 
hand  the  Jta  XatmraU  meant  all  those  recognised  rights  of 
•MMit,  Anr.,  lii,  S. 
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man  towards  man,  to  which  centnries  of  derelopment  had 
given  nniyersal  validity.  To  Bishop  Bntler  it  meant  a 
higher  harmony  discernible  in  the  general  conrse  and  direc- 
tion  of  the  world's  governance,  towards  which  man  was 
invited  to  conform  himself.  This  last  comes  nearest  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Stoics.  Bnt  they  never  analysed  their 
formula.  They  picked  and  chose  at  'will  from  the  universe 
aronnd.  They  started  with  an  untested  assumption  that  the 
life  of  nature  was  analogous  to  the  life  of  man,  and  were 
gradually  led  on  to  overlook  all  that  was  specifically  charac* 
teristic  of  man  in  consciousness,  in  will,  and  in  emotion,  and 
nickname  the  residue  Mife  according  to  nature.'  They 
never  fairly  defined  their  own  term.  Sometimes  '  nature ' 
is  opposed  to  convention,  and  the  result  in  morals  is  revolu* 
tionary:  sometimes 'nature'  means  what  exists  everywhere 
or  generally :  sometimes  again,  what  would  exist  if  man 
recognised  his  proper  end  and  place  in  the  universe.  This 
latter  perhaps  is  the  most  common  rendering,  and  gave  the 
most  paradoxical  corollaries.  Vaguely  it  implied  some 
equable  balance  of  the  impulses  and  faculties  of  man, 
that  might  be  compared  with  the  passionless  movement  of 
phenomena,  and  secure  internal  harmony  of  soul.  Deluded 
by  the  false  analogy  between  nature  and  man,  and  desiring 
to  conform  man  to  the  seeming  laws  of  matter,  the  Stoics  in 
the  name  of  conformity  to  nature,  became  no  less  rudely 
and  contumeliously  defiant  of  nature  than  a  Simeon  Stylites. 
Not  only  was  the  formula  alleged  in  support  of  the  para- 
doxes that  privation  and  pain  were  no  evil,  but  it  was  used 
as  the  logical  justification  of  Stoic  otwai§i»,  the  suppression 
of  the  emotions.  Nature  has  no  emotions — shows  a  front  of 
ever  impassive,  inexorable  law.  Stoic  theory,  obedient  to  its 
formula,  demanded  like  impassivity  of  the  Wise  Man.  By 
crushing  the  emotions  he  must  triumph  over  pain.  '^  Did  I 
not  tell  you  you  would  break  my  leg  ?  "  Epictetus  remarked,. 
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with  nnrnffled  serenity  under  his  master's  tortures.  Bat 
not  pain  only,  bnt  the  affections  mast  be  crashed.  Desire, 
sympathy,  hope,  pity,  much  more  the  more  violent  emotions 
and  enthusiasms  break  in  upon  the  passionless  serenity  that 
belongs  to  nature  and  to  reason.  They  are  forms  of  weakness 
and  of  self-deception,  that  can  only  cloud  and  perturb  the 
soul.  Virtue  consists  in  the  suppression,  not  the  caltiva* 
tion  of  the  emotions ;  the  sage  must  stand  superior  alike  to 
aspiration  and  to  discontent.  Thus  Seneca — "  To  condole 
and  grieve  for  the  misfortunes  of  another,  to  weep  at  the 
sight  of  suffering,  is  a  weakness  unworthy  of  the  sage,  for 
nothing  should  cloud  his  serenity  or  shake  his  firmness. 
...  He  will  not  make  ado  or  be  unmanned  at  the 
sight  of  emaciation  or  squalor.  Only  weak  eyes  flush  and 
smart  to  see  the  ophthalmia  of  others."  And  again—"  The 
wise  man  will  be  dement  and  gentle,  but  he  will  not  feel 
pity,  for  only  old  women  and  girls  will  be  moved  by  tears; 
he  will  not  pardon,  for  pardon  is  the  remission  of  a  deserved 
penalty ;  he  will  be  strictly  and  inexorably  just.'*  Epictetos 
treats  personal  bereavement  in  the  same  tone.  ''  Never  say 
of  anything  '  I  have  lost  it,'  but  *  I  have  given  it  back.'  Is 
your  child  dead?  it  is  given  back.  Is  your  wife  dead? 
she  is  given  back.  Are  you  defrauded  of  your  property? 
that  too  is  given  back.  '  But  he  is  wicked  who  deprives  me 
of  it.'  Nay,  what  is  that  to  thee,  at  whose  hands  the  giver 
demands  his  own  ?  So  long  as  he  gives  you  leave,  steward 
it  as  a  property  in  trust,  as  travellers  use  an  inn. ' "  Sack 
counsels  of  perfection,  with  their  gospel  of  insensibility  to 
sorrow  or  to  suffering,  lead  logically  on  to  an  inordinate 
self-centred  egoism.  The  theatrical  suicide  of  Posidonias 
is  an  instance  of  the  lengths  to  which  this  could  go.  They 
made  Stoicism  fatally  inefficacious,  and  this  denial  of  nature 
folly  explains  the  unsuceess  of  Stoicism  as  a  propaganda. 
They  stamp  it  with  hardness,  and  inexpansiveness :  stereo- 
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type  it  as  a  philosophy  for  wise  meiii  a  doctrine  of  virtue  for 
the  aheady  virtuoas,  an  exhortation  to  morality,  making  no 
appeal  except  to  the  moral.  Its  motto  Bear  and  forbear, 
or  more  literally.  Endure  and  refrain,  meaning  insensibility 
and  tolerance  on  one  hand,  and  self-mortification  npon  the 
other,  became  "  bare  and  nnattractive,  a  renunciation  with* 
oat  reward  to  the  renouncer,  or  even  gain  to  the  world,  a 
seed  sown  in  tears  and  reaped  only  with  the  barren  self* 
glory  of  asceticism."  Tet  cased  in  this  hard  asceticism  were 
thwarted  germs  of  nobleness,  adapted  strangely  well  to  the 
surroundings  for  which  it  was  destined. 

Stoioish— Gbbbk  and  Roman. 

Upon  Greek  life  the  actual  influence  of  Stoicism  was 
almost  inappreciable.  Not  one  great  name  in  politics  or 
literature  derived  its  inspiration  from  Stoic  impulse.  Stoi- 
cism, bom  of  declining  freedom  and  the  East,  was  alien  to  the 
mood  of  classic  Greece,  to  its  instinctive  sense  of  proportion, 
its  blend  of  intellectual  acuteness  and  sanity,  its  versatility, 
its  unreserve,  its  buoyant  and  self-satisfied  humanity,  its 
frankly  sensuous  delight  in  life,  its  free  emotional  play,  its 
genius  for  art,  its  stirring  zest  for  practical  activities.  The 
intellectual  appeals  of  Stoicism  were  paradoxical,  weak  and 
unconvincing.  But  in  the  intellectual  field  few  labourers 
know  for  what  harvest  their  seed  is  sowing,  or  where  it  will 
bear  fruit;  they  'cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters.'  So 
did  the  Greek  Stoics — nor  was  the  crop  gathered  in  till 
Stoicism  was  transplanted  to  soil  prepared  at  Rome.  There 
the  intellectual  husk  was  dropped,  and  the  moral  affirma- 
tions emerged  and  blossomed. 

Panaetius  carried  Stoicism  to  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  B.C.,  and  gained  for  it  a  place  in  the  cultured 
Scipionic  circles,  the  first  Roman  assimilators  of  Greek 
culture.      There  it  was  destined  to  a  high  career.      In 
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thonght,  in  ohftraoter,  in  national  benty  in  constitutional 
aim,  Rome  might  have  been,  as  it  were,  fore-prepared  by 
Providence  for  Stoicism  to  find  a  home.    As  Latin  GhriBt- 
ianity,  it  has  been  observed,  built  up  the  fiabric  of  a  stately 
moral  and  social  order  upon  a  foundation  of  Greek  creeds, 
so  was  it  in  a  Latin  home,  and  wielded  by  Latin  hands, 
that  Stoicism  became  a  motive  power  in  the  world,  and 
achieved  those  results  which  entitle  it  to  lasting  respect. 
Upon  a  large  scale,  the  great  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  the  Cosmos  provided  the  Roman  sense  for  order,  autho* 
rity,  unity,  with  just  that  kind  of  philosophy  which  was 
best  suited  to  it.     The  Roman  genius  was  conservative, 
unspecnlative  and  unanalytic;  it  was  best  satisfied  with  a 
large  commanding  synthesis,  which  appealed  to  its  moral 
instinct,  and  did  not  excite  intellectual  or  theological  mis- 
givings.   But  much  more  did  it  appeal  to  Romans  upon  the 
moral  side,  as  a  philosophy  of  conduct.     The  emphasia 
it  laid  on  morals,  the  firmness  and  austerity  of  its  code,  the 
harshness  of  its  judgments  on  defaulters,  the  stem  repudia* 
tion  of  sentimental  considerations  or  emotional  impulses, 
even  the  narrowness  and  inflexibility  of  its  moral  logic,  all 
commended  it  to  Roman    sympathies.     The   Stoic  range 
of  virtues  covered  accurately  the  field  of  qualities  denoted  by 
Roman  virtue — manliness.    Reverence  there  was,  obedience, 
discipline,  justice,  integrity,  the  sternness  of  a  Brutus  order- 
ing his  disobedient  son  to  execution,  the  devotion  of  a 
Decius,  the  dogged  self-sacrifice  of  a  Regulus,  boundlessly 
loyal  allegiance  to  the  call  of  duty  and  the  state,   bat 
nowhere — ^in  domestic,  personal,  or  civic  relation — a  touch  of 
emotion,  affection,  or  ruth.    Nowhere  could  Stoicism  have 
found  material  so  congenial.    Cato  is  typically  Roman,  and 
by  his  faults  and  limitations  as  much  as  his  backbone  of 
virtue  became  the  ideal  of  Roman  Stoicism.    There  was  in 
him  the  same  high-minded,  stolid,  impracticable  conBisteDcy 
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that  characterises  the  Stoic  system  of  Ethics;  the  same 
stabbom  narrowness  of  view,  the  same  contempt  for  moral 
facts.*  Later  Roman  Stoics  were  often  feeble  copies,  more  or 
less  conscious,  of  Gate.  Like  him,  they  were  hard,  imprac- 
ticable, perverse,  studionsly  antagonistic  to  the  prevailing 
spirit  or  the  dominant  power  of  their  age ;  bnt,  like  him 
also,  they  were  living  protestSi  when  protests  were  most 
needed,  against  the  dishonesty  and  corrnption  of  the  times ; 
and  their  fearless  demeanour  was  felt  as  a  standing  reproach 
alike  to  the  profligate  despotism  of  the  ruler  and  to  the 
mean  and  cringing  flattery  of  the  subject. 

Once  more.  Stoic  theology  harmonised  with  the  unim- 
aginative materialism  of  the  Boman  religious  sense.  Con- 
trast Roman  belief  with  its  impersonal  goddesses  of  abstract 
qualities,  Faith,  Fortune,  Virtue  and  the  like,  or  its  yet 
more  sordid  Terminus,  god  of  the  boundary,  Gloacina, 
goddess  of  sewers,  with  the  exuberant,  picturesque,  sugges- 
tive, fanciful  imagery  of  Greek  mythology,  and  consider  how 
much  more  akin  it  is  to  Stoic  moods  of  physical  Pantheism. 
It  is  reticent,  prosaic,  sombre,  affording  little  food  to  the 
imagination,  and  no  point  for  the  crystallisation  of  allegory 
and  mystic  thought.  But  it  tends  from  the  first  towards 
unity.  Its  abundant  abstractions,  mere  epithets  of  the 
supreme  power  of  which  Rome  appeared  the  incarnate 
expression,  reveal  its  true  meaning,  and,  prosaic  as  they 
are,  yet  prepare  a  place  for  the  One.  There  is  a  natural 
correspondence  between  the  monotheistic  Pantheism  of  the 
Stoics,  revealing  itself  and  actively  immanent  in  every  indi- 
vidual, yet  harmoniously  directing  a  far  mightier  whole,  and 
that  vague  worship  of   the   Genius  of  Rome,   which  was 

*  *'Th6  Bepnblican  oppoeitioD,"  writes  MommBen,  "  borrowed  from  Gate 
it«  whole  attitnde^stately,  transoendental  in  its  rhetorio,  pretentionaly 
rigid,  hopeless,  and  faithful  to  death;  and,  accordingly,  it  began  even 
immediately  after  his  death  to  revere  ae  a  saint  the  man  who  in  his  life- 
time was  not  unfreqnently  its  langhing-stoek  and  scandal.*' 
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probably  the  most  oommanding  object  of  national  belief. 
Borne  compared  well  with  the  Stoic  thought  of  God.  Her 
rale  was  a  hard  and  crashing  despotism,  inexorable  and 
irresistible  as  Nature's  own.  Through  justice  and  injastice, 
made  tolerable  chiefly  by  virtue  of  its  irresistibleness,  it 
moved  resolutely,  passionlessly,  to  its  end.  This  sense 
inspires  the  verse  of  Vergil  with  much  of  the  same  touching 
resignation  and  acquiescence  that  haunt  the  ThoughU  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Sorrow,  endurance,  patience  weave  them- 
selves into  the  web  of  his  verse.  Rome  is  the  spirit  of 
order  in  history,  much  as  Nature  is  the  spirit  of  order  in  the 
universe.  The  very  thought  and  name  of  Natural  Law 
is  borrowed  from  the  majestic  sovereignty  of  Roman  Law. 
Stern,  ruthless,  cruel,  and  therefore  tolerable,  Rome  decides 
and  metes  the  destiny  of  nations.  Each  vista  of  national 
vicissitude  leads  up  to  and  terminates  in  the  majesty  of 
Rome.  So  far  as  the  person  or  the  city  or  the  nation  is 
concerned,  there  appears  no  loving  Father,  not  even  a  jnst 
award  of  individual  fate.  But  we  perceive  a  single  ruler,  a 
single  plan,  a  single  goal ;  we  descry  far  off  a  central  idea 
and  historic  purpose  in  life,  enough  to  give  dignity  and 
strength  to  resignation,  if  not  enough  to  give  life  to  hope! 
The  order  of  Rome,  the  Romana  Maiestas,  to  Romans 
themselves,  and  still  more  to  the  subjects  of  Rome,  belongs 
to  that  order  of  colossal  events  which  must  be  explained  by 
Divine  purpose,  and  in  our  attitude  towards  which  sub- 
mission takes  almost  the  aspect  of  a  religious  duty.  Of 
Roman  history  it  has  been  said,  as  a  reader  of  Mill's  Essay 
might  say  of  the  course  of  Nature,  that  '  the  chief  interest 
centres  in  its  victims.' 

And  the  conjuncture  at  which  Stoicism  first  made  its 
appearance  was  singularly  favourable.  It  sprang  historically 
we  have  seen  out  of  the  death  of  the  Greek  city-states,  and 
the  expansion  of  Greece  into  the  world-empire  of  Alexander. 
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Now  once  again  history  was  repeating  itself  in  other  forms. 
Carthage  was  down ;  Rome  was  launched  upon  her  imperial 
career ;  she  was  no  more  a  city,  bnt  a  nation ;  each  consul- 
ship almost  witnessed  some  new  advance  from  city-repub- 
licanism to  world-empire.  The  days  of  the  Republic  were 
numbered,  and  dissolution  was  at  hand.  Already  the  reigns 
of  terror  were  beginning,  that  heralded  the  new  Caesarian 
empire.  The  historical  and  moral  parallel  are  of  singular 
interest.  It  is  the  stage  where  the  city  is  lost  in  the  world, 
expanded  into  a  vast  empire,  which  folded  in  its  rigid 
embrace  races  so  various,  that  it  might  well  seem  to  include 
all  humanity.  Between  the  individual  and  this  world-wide 
empire  came  no  smaller  unity.  So  was  it  too  with  the 
individual  and  the  Cosmos  in  the  moral  world- as  figured 
in  the  Stoic  creed.  And  with  this  new  expansion  came  like- 
wise a  craving  for  membership  within  that  larger  unity— a 
sense  of  tiie  magnitude  of  that  great  order,  which  finds  its 
expression  and  gives  its  dignity  to  Roman  law,  and  there- 
withal a  consciousness  of  membership  in  what  was  great. 
These  instincts  found  expression  in  the  Stoic  thought  of 
world-citizenship :  a  unity  and  brotherhood  of  man.  More 
and  more  does  the  thought  emerge  in  the  great  Stoic  writers 
of  the  empire,  that  men  are  of  one  family,  that  to  disclaim 
ihe  tie  of  brotherhood  is  an  act  of  schism,  a  violation  of  the 
appointed  order  of  things.  Each  man  is  in  an  organic  sense 
a  member,  not  merely  a  portion ;  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
human  member  with  the  organic  whole,  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  is  among  the  most  reiterated  thoughts  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  The  loyalty  due  once  to  Athens  or  to  Rome, 
known  by  a  narrower  name  of  patriotism,  expands  into 
membership  in  the  great  human  family  and  allegiance  to  the 
great  Cosmic  law,  which  included  the  known  human  world 
and  the  world  which  was  not  human.  Further  it  may  be 
observed  that   under  the  empire,  or  at  least  the  earlier 
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empire,  the  virtnes  on  which  most  demand  was  made  were 
the  passiye  virtues,  belonging  to  the  order  of  resignation.  It 
was  an  age  of  perhaps  anparalleled  servility,  when  the  world 
lay  in  submission  at  the  feet  of  a  master,  when  the  ghost  of 
the  idea  of  loyalty  to  the  repnblie  made  even  strong  men 
cringe  before  the  word  of  him,  who  still  represented  and 
embodied  that  master  idea  of  the  past :  an  age  when  genias 
sank  to  nnintelligible  self-abasement  in  flattery  of  tyrants, 
and  when  the  victorioas  general  oasts  himself  upon  his  spear 
at  the  mere  bidding  of  a  volaptnary:  an  age,  in  fine,  in 
which  virtue  could  only  exhibit  itself  in  the  guise  of  endor 
anoe,  fortitude,  and  resignation.  It  was  not  unnatural  that 
in  such  an  age  Stoicism  should  become  the  creed  of  the 
noblest  characters,  or  that  its  most  typical  moathpiece 
should  be  a  slave. 

The  actual  influence  of  Stoicism  upon  Roman  life  has 
been  very  difierently  appraised.  That  '  two  or  three  noble 
houses  lived  on  poor  fare  to  please  the  Stoic '  is  Mommsen's 
scornful  summary  of  its  first  days,  and  of  its  whole  career 
Bishop  Lightfoot  concludes  '  that  it  produced,  or  at  least 
attracted,  a  few  isolated  great  men,  but  on  the  life  of  the 
masses  and  on  the  policy  of  states  was  almost  wholly 
powerless.'  Thus  viewed  the  circle  of  the  Stoics  might 
justly  be  compared  with  some  such  small  sect  as  the 
Positivists  of  to-day,  esteemed  for  nobility  of  motive,  for 
ideality  of  aim,  and  purity  of  life,  but  not  exercising  any 
widespread  influence  on  politics,  on  society,  or  upon  belief. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  Stoicism  is  rather  the  expres- 
sion of  the  best  Roman  type  of  character,  than  a  motive 
power  for  the  conversion  of  men.  It  formulated  for  the 
noblest  their  idea  of  duty,  rather  than  stimulated  them  to 
its  discharge.  And  for  this  reason  the  Roman  character 
reacted  more  powerfully  upon  the  theory  of  Stoicism,  than 
Stoicism    upon  the  lives  of   its   professors.      In   Roman 
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Borrooxidings  Stoieisin  forgot  or  eompromifieil  its  moral 
paradoxes ;  it  parted  with  its  logie  ;  it  eonfined  its  physics 
to  their  ethieal  applications;  even  in  the  field  of  morals 
it  made  concessions  at  eterj  point.  To  national  creeds 
it  had  always  taken  np  an  accommodating  attitude;  its 
scheme  of  Pantheism  was  large  enough  to  admit  the 
whole  Pantheon  of  national  gods,  reverenced  at  Bome 
or  in  the  world.  Bnt  the  new  concessions  extend  to 
the  dogmas  npon  which  it  had  been  most  rigid.  It 
begins  to  pose  as  a  philosophy  of  common  sense.  It  drops 
its  fntile  paradoxes  regarding  the  totality  of  virtue  and  of 
vice.  It  ceases  to  draw  trenchant  and  impracticable  lines 
between  absolnte  right  and  absolute  wrong.  It  admits 
degrees  of  virtue  under  the  temperate  title  xat^xovra  '^  pro- 
prieties," Giceronianised  into  officia.  Things  ''  indifferent/' 
under  which  austerer  spirits  of  the  school  had  included 
almost  all  the  environments  of  life,  are  regrouped  as 
things,  not  indeed  absolutely  essential  to  peace  of  mind, 
but  yet  as  deserving  preference  or  reprobation.  Feeling  is 
allowed  on  tolerance,  at  least  in  temperate  forms,  and  under 
titles  somewhat  colourless.  A  general  kindliness  tempers 
the  old  rigidity  and  countenances  gentleness,  even  to  slaves. 
In  a  word,  it  becomes  more  and  more  eclectic,  more  and 
more  adapted  to  the  needs  of  common  life,  more  humanely 
ethical,  and  more  religious  minded.  By  these  condescen- 
sions  Stoicism  passed  from  the  lecture-room  to  the  hearth 
and  to  the  market  place,  and  as  a  current  of  thought,  rather 
than  a  formal  creed  or  symbol,  helped  to  mould  Boman  life. 
The  evidence  is  unmistakable.  In  social  range  it  bound 
Epictetus  the  slave  to  Marcus  the  Emperor.  Poets  of  so 
high  an  order  as  Lucau  and  Persius,  politicians  like  Thrasea 
Paetus  and  Helvidius  Priscus,  not  only  wives  of  professed 
philosophers  like  Seneca  and  Paetus,  but  also  the  low-bom 
and  the  slave,  owned  its  influence.    Not  only  sages  enlisted 
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disciples,  bat  in  the  family  circle  many  an  unnamed  teacher 
took  his  place  as  tator,  director,  or  minister  of  consolation. 
The  figure  of  the  philosopher  becomes  familiar  at  death- 
bed scenes^  not  only  of  the  serious  but  likewise  of  the 
fashionablei  and  the  pages  of  the  satirist  record  his  actin- 
ties  not  less  Tividly  than  the  tributes  of  the  disciple.  He  is 
pictured  as  pedant,  as  dilettante,  or  as  hypocrite ;  now  by 
the  rhetorician  and  now  by  the  essayist.  But  these  dis- 
paragements of  pretenders  testify  to  the  existence  and  the 
influence  of  the  genuine  article.  Not  only  the  records 
of  personal  life  or  the  gossip  of  letter-writers,  but  also  the 
pages  of  the  historian  and  the  enactments  of  law  attest  the 
influence  of  Stoicism.  The  earliest  of  great  Roman  lawyers, 
M.  ScaeTola  the  augur,  and  the  yet  more  famous  Pontifex, 
were  among  the  first  to  welcome  Panaetius  to  Borne.  So 
was  it  with  a  later  generation,  the  contemporaries  of  Cicero. 
In  the  imperial  times  there  is  a  general  absence  of  explicit 
information.*  Here  and  there  a  sumptuary  law,  a  pro- 
fessorial privilege,  or  an  educational  endowment,  betray  the 
Stoic  legislator.  But  systems  of  thought,  except  they 
become  a  dominant  and  proselytising  creed,  do  not  enaet 
laws ;  it  is  rather  their  work  to  afiect  the  temper  and  drift  of 
legislation,  and  among  the  humaner  influences  that  are  the 
glory  of  the  Flavian  and  the  Antonine  successions.  Stoicism 
played  its  part  in  leavening  society,  in  softening  manners, 
in  mitigating  the  rigours  of  Roman  paternity,  in  seciiring 
justice  for  women,  for  the  orphan  and  the  ward,  in  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  provincial,  the  freedman  and  the 
slave,  in  fosteriug  that  equity  and  furthering  that  civilisa- 
tion, which  finds  its  most  enduring  monument  and  influence 
in  the  digest  of  Roman  Law.    So  much  must  be  conceded ; 

*  Among  Angaatan  lawyers,  S.  Solpioins  Bafas,  Sextns  Pompeios,  and 
others,  tbe  Stole  strain  eontinues,  bat  among  the  great  Imperial  jariaU 
(Ulpian,  Papinian,  ete.),  it  is  hard  to  disoover  professed  Stoles. 
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yet  npon  the  whole  it  is  Burprising  for  how  small  a  resi- 
danm,  even  of  the  legislation  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  indu- 
bitably Stoic  paternity  can  be  claimed.  Constrnctivelyi 
Stoicism  remained  to  the  last  ineffective — ^the  watchword  of 
an  oppositioni  not  a  charter  of  reform.  In  the  passing 
of  the  old  order  it  was  the  death  at  Utica,  not  the  life  at 
Bome,  that  gave  Gato  name  and  significance.  Amid  the 
degradations  of  Neronian  rale,  it  was  what  Thrasea  had  not 
done,*  that  every  eye  scanned  eagerly.  Stoic  negations — 
aytp^fo-Sflti  xa)  avff;^e(r$ai— could  not  cope  with  the  Christian 
propaganda,  and  snccambed  without  a  struggle ;  that  which 
was  strenuous  and  noble  in  them  was  incorporated  without 
effort  in  the  new  faith,  which,  obedient  to  the  authorisations 
of  nature,  gave  impulse  and  emotion  their  proper  place 
beside  right  reason  and  self-restraint. 

*  Ditma  popoli  Bomani  per  provinoiati,  per  ezerdtos  enratioB  legnntiur, 
nt  DOBoatar  quid  Thrasea  non  feoerit.— Tac.»  Ann.  xvi,  22. 
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CHBISTIANITY  AND  BUDDHISM. 
Bt  BOBEBT  FKEDEBICE  GBEEN. 

Thb  qnestion  asked  and  answered  by  onr  president  in  his 
address  ^  this  session,  must  have  struck  many  of  as  as  some- 
what significant.  That  it  should  be  necesBary  to  ask  now-a- 
days  a  question  so  old  is  strange,  for  its  very  simplicity 
should  have  commanded  an  answer  long  ago.  But  it  is  one 
of  those  seemingly  simple  questions  one  answers  to  satisfy 
oneself  rather  than  others,  of  which  the  settlement  by  one 
generation  is  repudiated  by  the  next,  and  which  constantly 
re-presents  itself  demanding  new  consideration.  Now  if  one 
reads  ever  so  little  of  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject, 
when  one  realizes,  as  one  may  do  easily,  how  opposite  and 
contradictory  are  the  ideas  the  very  word  religion  conveys  to 
different  minds,  this  seemingly  simple  question  is  seen  to  be 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Mr.  Higgins  says,  that  it  has 
never  had  a  fair  chance.  Perhaps  not,  the  difficulty  seems 
to  be  in  treating  it  fairly,  but  it  has  certainly  not  suffered  for 
want  of  attention.  We  shall  be  safest,  perhaps,  even  if  we 
are  only  partially  successful,  in  pursuing  our  inquiry  so  far 
as  possible  on  the  lines  of  natural  science — looking  upon 
religion  as  we  look  upon  language  or  national  character, — 
simply  as  one  of  the  many  phenomena  society  presents  to  us, 
and  accepting  ethical  systems,  motives,  and  aspirations  as 
6cts,  without  committing  ourselves  to  an  admission  or  denial 
of  their  truth.  If,  by  a  comparison  of  the  systems  and 
motives  societies  adopt  or  avow,  we  can  discover  a  common 

*  **  What  is  Religion  ?  *'    The  Inaugaral  Addrem  at  the  opening  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Sesnon,  by  the  Bbt.  H.  H.  Higgina,  M.A. 
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system  or  znotiYey  we  must  accept  that  as  onr  definition  of 
religion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  closest  comparison  fiuls 
to  disclose  any  common  belief  or  motive,  the  definition  of 
religion  must  be  postponed  until  new  data  warrant  a  new 
attempt ;  but  the  failure  will  go  far  to  show  that  a  religioas 
idea  is  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  inherent  in  man,  bat  makes 
its  appearance  at  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  social  develop- 
ment. The  comparative  method  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
been  adopted  by  more  than  one  writer^  notably  by  Max 
Miiller,  and  it  was  the  subject  of  an  intensely  interesting 
conrse  of  lectures  in  this  town  by  the  late  Charles  Beard; 
but  by  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  it  been  carried  out  so 
fully  as  by  Viscount  Amberley,  in  his  Analysis  of  Beligunu 
Belief.*  This  work,  of  which  the  publication  called  forth 
strong  expressions  of  disfavour  from  theologians,  is,  I 
believe,  an  honest  attempt  to  classify  the  doctrines  and 
dogmas  of  the  chief  religious  systems.  All,  so  far  as  the 
reader  can  judge,  are  stated  fairly,  though  the  claims  of  any 
to  supreme  authority  are  repudiated.  After  an  examination 
of  eight  systems — a  number  which  includes  every  religion  of 
importance  extant — the  author  finds  Uiat  there  are  three 
beliefs — fundamental  postulates  he  calls  them — ^involved  in 
the  religious  idea : — 

First,  that  of  a  hyper  physical  power  in  the  universe. 

Second,  that  of  a  hyper  physical  entity  in  man. 

Third,  that  of  a  relation  between  the  two. 

Now,  if  this  definition  can  be  applied  successfully  to  the 
systems,  such  for  inst;ance  as  fetichism,  which  Amberley  has 
not  taken  into  account,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  mneh 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  such  a  vague  formnla  as 
the  spirit  of  Alliance,  even  though  the  latter  be  qualified  by 
such  a  noble  and  beautiful  amplification  as  our  president  has 

*  An  Analyiii  of  Religioui  Beliefs  by  ViBeoimt  Amberley.    London, 
Triibner  &  CJo. 
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giTen  to  it.  In  any  eirenmstanoeB  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Amberley,  nncompromisiDg  aeeptic  as  he  is^  enunciates  a 
religion  to  which  the  belief  in  a  sapreme  power  is  essential ; 
while  onr  president,  a  teacher  of  religion,  offers  us  a  formula 
to  which  a  belief  in  a  supreme  power  is  not  essential.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  a  comparison  of  religions  should 
begin  with  the  systems  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity.  They 
are  numerically  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  they  have 
both  come  into  existence  in  historic  ages,  and  they  have 
developed  on  lines  which,  if  not  identical,  assimilate  very 
closely.  Their  institutions,  dogmas,  and  doctrines  show 
such  a  marvellous  resemblance  that  every  writer  upon  them 
is  constrained  to  use  the  very  words  of  one  to  describe  the 
other ;  and  yet,  behind  all  this  likeness,  and  in  spite  of  it, 
there  is  an  essential  unlikeness,  a  fundamental  antagonism 
which  can  never  be  overcome,  and  which  it  is  no  wonder  has 
driven  them  as  far  as  the  poles  apart. 

One  of  the  first  points  of  resemblance  that  strikes  us  in 
connection  with  these  two  systems  is  their  intense  aggres- 
siveness; they  are  both  missionary  religions,  and  have 
sprung  from  older  systems  which  were  essentially  exclusive. 
To  Brahmanism,  with  its  insurmountable  caste  barriers, 
contemptuously  tolerant  even  of  its  own  heresies,  and  never 
seeking  or  accepting  a  convert,  it  must  have  appeared  incon- 
gruous for  any  one  to  change  his  religion ;  and  Judaism, 
content  with  its  faith  in  Jehovah,  sure,  as  his  chosen  race, 
of  his  protection,  accepted  placidly  the  fact  that  other  nations 
had  their  gods  who  would  look  after  them,  and  would  have 
scouted  the  idea  that  another  race  could  by  any  possibility 
share  its  advantages.  From  these  exclusive  systems  sprang 
religions,  both  of  which  aimed  at  universal  acceptance,  and 
both  of  which  were  propagated  without  reference  to  social 
status,  race,  or  country.  Another  point  of  resemblance 
between  Buddhism  and  Christianity  is  that  each  owes  its 
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fonndation  to  the  moral  inflaence  of  one  man,  whom  it  hta 
accepted  without  qaestion  as  its  supreme  teacher.  Gaatama 
is  as  dearly  the  foander  and  (^aiding  spirit  of  Buddhism  as 
JesQS  is  of  Christianity.  Both  are  men  for  whom  trans- 
cendant  claims  are  made  by  their  followers,  and  both  may  be 
said  to  justify  these  claims  by  the  extraordinary  effect  of 
their  teaching.  Both  are  men  whose  lives,  stripped  of  tha 
halo  of  legend  and  enthusiasm  that  has  surrounded  them, 
have  come  down  to  us  unsullied  by  the  suspicicm  of  a  single 
evil  deed,  and  illumined  by  patience  and  courage,  by  fixity  of 
purpose  and  stem  devotion,  by  the  most  heroic  self-denial 
and  the  most  perfect  charity. 

About  five  hundred  years  before  our  era  there  lived  in  the 
north  of  India  a  certain  tribe  called  Sakya.  They  were  one 
of  the  many  semi-independent  but  civilized  tribes,  scattered 
over  the  country  between  the  Ganges  and  Himalayas,  linng 
by  agriculture,  and  owning  authority  only  to  their  chief,  and 
through  him  to  their  religious  rulers,  the  Brahmans.  Their 
chief  was  one  Suddhodana,  who  had  his  palace  at  Bhnila, 
then  called  Eoipilavastu.  He  was  not  a  king,  nor  was  his 
son  a  prince  in  the  strict  sense;  he  governed  a  district  of 
about  the  area  of  Yorkshire,  and  his  importance  amoog  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  would  depend  partly  upon  his  wealth 
and  partly  upon  the  strength  of  his  tribe.  His  wife  was 
Maya,  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief,  and  she  died  seveo 
days  after  giving  birth  to  her  only  child — a  son.  The  boy, 
who  was  named  Gautama,  was  committed  to  the  care  of  his 
aunt,  his  father's  second  wife. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  here  that  a  miraculous  conception 
and  birth  are  affirmed  of  Gautama  throughout  Buddhism. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  a  brilliant  star  presaged  his  coming 
to  earth,*  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  descended  from  heaven 

*  "  We  saw  his  star  in  the  East  and  are  oome  to  worship  him.*'— 
Matt,  u,  2. 
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to  his  mother  in  the  form  of  a  white  elephant,  and  as  not 
haying  been  born  as  other  men,  bat  as  having  been  taken 
from  her  side  by  the  god  Brahma.  There  is  a  legend  also 
that  at  the  moment  of  his  birth  all  nature  was  still  and 
silent,  that  the  wind  dropped,  the  birds  stayed  in  their  flight, 
and  the  deer  drinking  at  the  stream  were  seen  to  raise  their 
heads  and  wait.  G-antama  was  trained  for  a  soldier,  thongh 
as  a  high  caste  Brahman  he  had  the  right  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Temple  and  to  study  the  Vedas.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  much  taste  for  military  life,  being  of  a  contem* 
plative  and  reserved  disposition,  and  we  are  told  that  one 
day,  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old,  his  relatives 
reproached  him  for  his  lack  of  proficiency  in  various  manly 
sports.  He  thereupon  appointed  a  day  by  beat  of  drum,  and 
proved  his  skill  on  foot  and  with  the  bow,  by  defeating  all 
comers.* 

He  married,  probably  early  as  his  position  obliged  him, 
his  cousin,  Yasodhana,  daughter  of  the  Bahjah  of  Eoli,  and 
then  for  some  years,  until  he  was  twenty  nine,  history  is  silent 
about  him.  Then,  it  is  affirmed,  the  command  came  to  him 
to  give  up  the  idle  and  luxurious  life  he  was  leading,  and 
begin  his  work  of  teaching.t  The  command  came  to  him  in 
four  visions,  of  which  the  account  in  all  the  Buddhist  scrip- 
tares  is  substantially  the  same.  It  relates  that  one  day  the 
prince  set  out  in  his  chariot  to  visit  his  father's  gardens.  On 
the  way,  standing  in  the  street,  so  as  to  stop  the  path, 
there  appeared  the  form  of  a  blind  and  infirm  old  man, 
with  shrivelled  skin  and  tottering  limbs.  Seeing  him, 
Gautama  asks  his  charioteer  "What  form  is  this  so 
miserable  and  distressing,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never 
seen  ?  "    The  charioteer  answers,  "  This  is  an  old  man  ;  '* 

*  The  legends  oonneoted  with  the  boyhood  and  yonth  of  Jesas,  though 
not  generally  received  as  historic,  are  familar  to  all  theological  students, 
t  Luke  U,  49. 
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and  the  prince  asks  ^'Wbat  is  the  meaning  of  old?"  and 
is  told  that  age  implies  the  loss  of  bodily  power  and  £Edlore 
of  mind  and  memory — ^that  the  poor  man  is  approaching 
the  end  of  his  life ;  and  the  prince  asks  if  this  will  happen 
to  every  one,  and  is  told  that  it  is  the  common  lot,  that 
all  who  are  bom  must  die.     Soon  after  this,  another  form 
presents  itself,  it  is  that  of  a  sick  man,  worn  by  disease 
and  Buffering,   and  scarcely  able  to  draw  his  breath.     In 
answer  to  the  prince's  qnestions  the  charioteer  tells   him 
that  it  is  a  sick  man,  and  that  sickness  is  common  to  all. 
After  each   of  these  visions  the  prince  tarns  back  to    his 
home  and  meditates.    His  third  vision  is  that  of  a  corpse, 
borne  upon  a  bier  and  snrronnded  by  weeping  friends  and 
relatives,  and  the  prince  learns  that  this  is  death,  and  that 
death  is  common  to  all.     The  next  day,  on  going  oat  by  a 
different  gate,  the  prince  sees  a  man  with  shaven  crown  and 
in  a  monk's  robe.  *'  Who  is  this,"  he  asks,  "  who  walks  with 
such  slow  and  dignified  steps,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left,  and  absorbed  in  thought  ?  "     **  This 
man,"  said  the  charioteer,  '*  devotes  himself  to  charity  and 
restrains  his  passions,  he  hurts  no  one  and  does  good  to  all, 
and  is  ftdl  of  sympathy  for  all."     The  prince  approaches  the 
monk,  whom  he  asks  to  give  an  account  of  himself  and  of  his 
condition.     The  monk  answers : — "  I  am  an  ascetic.     I  have 
forsaken  the  world,  relatives,  and  friends.    I  seek  deliverance 
for  myself  and  desire  the  salvation  of  all  creatures,  and  I  do 
harm  to  none."    On  hearing  these  words  the  prince  goes  to 
his  father  and  expresses  the  wish  to  become  a  wandering 
ascetic,  relinquishing,  of  course,  his  inheritance.  Suddhodana 
naturally  tries  to  dissuade  him,  pointing  out  his  duty  to  his 
people  and  to  his  family,  but  cannot  alter  his  determination. 
Gautama  remains  in  his  father's  palace  for  some  days,  walk- 
ing about  the  gardens  in  deep  meditation.     While  there  he 
receives  the  news  that  a  son  has  been  born  to  him.     This  is 
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a  new  and  terrible  temptation.  He  foresees  that  the  child 
will  be  a  bond  to  home  and  to  his  present  life  snch  as  he 
cannot  sever.  He  mnst  leave  at  once  or  not  at  all.  The 
women  at  his  father's  honse  come  round  entreating  him  to 
stay,  or  at  any  rate  delay  his  departure.  He  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  returns  to  his  own  home.  The  villagers 
meet  him,  delighted  at  the  birth  of  their  Bajah's  only 
grandson,  and  express  their  joy  by  singing  and  cheers.  One 
of  the  village  girls  recites  some  verses  composed  in  his  honour, 
which  refer  to  the  new  duties  his  child  will  impose  upon 
him.  The  verses  have  another  meaning  for  Qautama,  and 
he  sends  the  girl  his  necklace,  saying,  that  it  is  her  fee  as  a 
teacher.  She  is  flattered  by  the  attention,  thinking  the 
prince  has  fallen  in  love  with  her,  but  he  takes  no  further 
notice  and  passes  on. 

That  night,  at  midnight,  he  sends  Ghanna,  his  charioteer, 
for  his  horse,  and  while  it  is  being  got  ready  he  goes  to  his 
wife's  room.  There  is  a  lamp  burning,  and  he  sees  her  for 
the  first  time  since  his  return.  She  is  asleep  with  her  hand 
on  the  head  of  their  child.  He  had  wished  for  once  to  take 
the  little  one  in  his  arms,  but  he  sees  that  this  is  impossible 
without  waking  Yasodhana,  and  so  he  leaves  them — leaves 
his  home  and  a  life  of  certain  luxury  and  happiness,  without 
one  farewell  word,  and  rides  away  to  meet  no  less  certain 
hardship  and  danger.  Ghmtama  rode  all  that  night  till  he 
came  to  the  river  Anoma,  beyond  the  Eoli  (his  wife's) 
territory.  Being  then  safe  from  recognition,  he  dismounts, 
takes  off  his  jewels  and  ornaments,  and  gives  them  with  his 
horse  to  Ghanna  to  be  taken  back  to  Eapilavastu.  Ghanna 
asks  to  accompany  his  master,  but  is  refused  permission. 
'^  How  will  they  know  where  I  am  ?  "  says  Gautama  "  unless 
you  return  to  tell  them."  Ghanna  goes  back  sorrowfully,  and 
Qautama  then  cuts  off  his  long  hair,  changes  clothes  with  a 
passing  beggar,  and  begins  his  life  as  a  wandering  ascetic. 
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He  first  attached  himself  as  a  disciple  to  two  Brahmans, 
from  whom  probably  he  learnt  all  that  Hinda  philosophy 
could  teach,   and  from  whom  no  doobt    he    derived  the 
Brahminical  doctrines  afterwards  incorporated  in  his  system. 
Leaving  them,  and  dissatified  with  the  efiect  of  their  system, 
he  withdrew  to  the  jangle,  where  he  was  joined  by  five  dis- 
ciples-^Brahmans — and  where  he  sabjected  himself  to  the 
severest  fasting  and  self-mortification.    It  had  long  been  a 
firm  belief  among  Brahmans  that  snch  discipline  was  the 
sorest  method  of  attaining  snpemataral  knowledge  and  power, 
and  Qaatama,  striving  after  such  knowledge,  prolonged  his 
penance  almost  to  the  point  of  death.    He  was,  however, 
ansaccessfal  in  his  attempt  to  gain  it,  his  bodily  safferings 
only  produced  a  mental  agony  even  more  difficult  to  bear, 
and  he  began  to  fear  that  he  might  die  and  leave  his  work 
undone.     For  it  must  be  remembered  that  however  mis- 
taken he  may  have  been,  Gautama  was  no  impostor,  his 
belief  in  his  mission  as  a  saviour  of  the  world  was  absolute. 
If  there  is  anything  historic  in  the  accounts  of  his  life,  it  is 
this  fact — which  is  insisted  on  throughout  Buddhist  litera- 
ture, and  admitted  by  every  writer.     One  day,  when  walking 
slowly  up  and  down,  he  staggered  and  fell,  his  disciples 
thought  him  dead,  though  he  had  only  fainted.    ELe  re- 
covered, and  with  his  recovery  came  the  conviction  that  his 
discipline  had  failed,  and  that  the  guidance  and  power  he 
sought  must  be  attained  by  other  methods.    He  began  to 
eat  regularly,  and  in  doing  so,  incurred  so  much  the  dis- 
approval of  his  companions  that  they  left  him — alone  and 
weak  as    he  was  —  and  went  to  Benares.      Then  began 
Gautama's  second  mental  struggle,  the  real  nature  of  which 
the  legends  clearly  indicate.    He  begged  his  breakfSAst  firom 
the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  villager,  and  then  went  to  a 
quiet  part  of  the  jungle  and  sat  down  under  a  tree-— the 
ever  after  sacred  Bo  tree — ^to  think. 
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So  &r  he  has  failed.  His  fasting  and  self-mortification 
have  been  aselessy  and  his  resolation  to  continue  them  has 
broken  down.  The  mystery  of  life  and  sorrow  that  he  has 
tried  to  solve  is  still  a  sealed  book  to  him,  and  his  mind  is 
still  filled  with  the  most  agonising  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
He  thinks  of  his  home  and  the  life  he  has  lefb,  his  old  afiec- 
tions  and  associations  come  back  to  him,  and  he  longs  to 
return  and  see  his  wife  and  child  once  more.  The  difficulties 
of  his  future  life  rise  before  him,  and  he  sees  how  great,  if  not 
impossible,  is  the  task  he  has  set  himself  to  do.  All  day  he 
sits  thinking,  and  at  night  comes  Mara,  the  evil  spirit,  with 
all  his  attendant  demons.  They  assume  fiightful  shapes, 
and  hurl  poison  and  fire,  but  he  sits  unmoved,  and  the  poison 
is  changed  to  flowers,  and  the  fire  forms  a  halo  round  his 
head.  Then  the  evil  spirit  alters  his  tactics,  and  sends  his 
sixteen  enchanting  daughters.  Gautama  still  sits  impassive, 
and  they  are  forced  to  retire  discomfited  and  disgraced  by 
his  rebuke.  Then  Mara  makes  a  final  effort,  for  the  night  is 
passing,  and  he  must  not  let  day  come  to  help  his  victim. 
He  approaches  alone,  acknowledges  that  Gautama  has 
attained  supernatural  power,  tells  him  that  he  has  qualified 
himself  for  eternal  happiness,  and  urges  him  to  enter 
Nirvana,  and  end  his  trials  and  sufferings  on  earth.*  This  is 
the  last  temptation,  it  is  resisted,  and  at  once  the  light  of  true 
knowledge  breaks,  Gautama  doubts  no  longer,  he  has  become 
the  enlightened  one — the  Buddha.  ^^He  had  grasped,*' 
Bays  Bhys  Davids,  **  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the  great  mystery 
of  sorrow,  and  learnt  at  once  its  causes  and  its  cure.  He  had 
gained  the  haven  of  peace  and  the  power  over  the  human 
heart  of  inward  culture,  and  of  love  to  others,  and  had 
learnt  to  rest  at  last  on  a  certitude  that  could  never  be 

*  Then  the  defil  taketh  him  into  the  holy  dty,  and  he  aet  him  on  the 
innnaole  of  the  temple,  and  saith  nnto  him,  II  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
;  thyself  down.    Matt,  iv,  5,  6. 
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shaken.*'*  Buddhist  writers  tell  as  that,  when  the  trftd  and 
perfect  knowledge  came  to  Qantama,  his  face  was  illuminated, 
and  flames  issued  from  his  head.  These  latter  are  always 
represented  in  statues  of  the  Buddha  by  a  vase  shaped  struc- 
ture— it  never  takes  the  form  of  a  nimbus  as  painted  round 
the  heads  of  Christ  and  of  Christian  saints.  After  his 
enlightenment,  Gautama  remained  seated  under  the  Bo  tree 
for  seven  days,  absorbed  in  meditation.  It  is  in  this  attitude 
that  he  is  represented  by  statues  throughout  India  and 
Buddhist  countries,  seated  cross  legged,  with  hands  crossed 
or  resting  on  his  knee,  his  right  shoulder  bare,  denoting 
monkhood,  and  his  eyes  half  closed,  After  the  seven  days 
meditation  under  the  Bo  tree,  he  spent  seven  periods  of 
seven  days  each,  alone  in  the  jungle,  t  eating  little,  seeing 
hardly  anyone,  and  employing  himself  in  formulating  the 
doctrines  he  was  about  to  go  forth  and  preach. 

Monier- Williams  I  asks  us  to  contrast  the  forty-nine  days* 
fast  of  Gautama  in  the  jungle,  with  the  forty  days'  fast  of 
Jesus  in  the  wilderness,  and  certainly  the  two  narratives  are 
not  without  points  of  resemblance.  Jesus,  as  Matthew  tells 
us,  §  began  his  mission  immediately  after  the  temptation  in 
the  wilderness.  Ending  then  his  meditations,  Gtautama 
leaves  the  jungle  and  goes  towards  Benares,  then  a  great 
centre  of  Eastern  thought  and  life.  On  his  way  he  enquires 
for  his  two  Brahman  teachers,  and  is  told  they  are  dead. 
He  finds  his  five  disciples,  who  left  him  when  he  gave  np 
fasting,  still  practising  their  austerities  in  the  deer  park  out- 
side the.  city.      They  receive  him  as   a  friend  and  as  a 

*  BuddhUm,  by  T.  W.  Bhya  Davida.  London.  Sooiety  for  Promoting 
Ohristian  Knowledge. 

t  *<  And  JesoB  fall  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  returned  from  the  Jordan,  and  was 
led  by  the  Spirit  in  the  wildernesB  daring  forty  days.  .  .  .  and  he  did  eat 
nothing  in  those  days."— Lake  iv,  1,  2. 

X  Buddhism,  by  Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams.    London,  J.  Murray. 

f  Matt,  iv,  17. 
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Brahman  of  high  caste,  but  refiise  to  acknowledge  him  as  a 
master.  He  tells  them  that  he  has  fonnd  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, and  enonciates  for  the  first  time  his  new  religion. 
To  be  saved,  to  attain  eternal  happiness,  man  mast  take 
throaghoat  life  the  great  middle  path.  He  mast  avoid  on 
one  hand  the  path  of  pleasore  and  passion,  which  is  degrad- 
ing, and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  mast  avoid  the  path  of 
self-mortification  which  is  painfal,  ignoble,  and  profitless. 
The  middle  eight-fold  path  which  he  mast  take  is  that  which 
was  discovered  by  the  Baddha,  and  which  will  lead  to  ander- 
standing,  to  charity,  to  wisdom,  to  peace  of  mind,  to  know- 
ledge, to  perfect  knowledge,  and  to  the  final  extinction  of  all 
passion  and  snffering.  This  middle  path  Gaatama  sams  ap 
in  eight  principles : — Bight  belief  or  views.  Bight  resolves. 
Bight  speech.  Bight  deeds.  Bight  laboor.  Bight  endeavoor.: 
Bight  mindfolness.  Bight  meditation.  The  necessity  of 
walking  in  it  arises  from  a  recognition  of  foar  great  truths — 
the  fandamental  postulates  of  Buddhism : — 

1st.     Suffering.    Life  involves  suffering. 

2nd.  The  cause  of  suffering.  A  craving  after  sensual 
pleasures,  or  wealth  accompanied  by  lust  of  life.  These  are 
the  causes  of  suffering. 

3r^.  The  end  of  suffering.  The  complete  conquest  and 
destruction  of  these  cravings  and  this  lust  of  life.  This  is  the 
end  of  suffering. 

4th.  The  path  leading  to  the  cessation  of  suffering — the 
middle  eight-fold  path,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  put  three  of  these  four 
fmidamental  postulates  of  Buddhism  into  Biblical  language, 
and  two  of  them  have,  in  fact,  their  exact  counterpart  in 
Christianity,  in  the  doctrines  of  a  primeval  curse  and  of  orig- 
inal sin.  There  is,  however,  one  radical  difference  that  must 
not  be  passed  over.  The  Buddhist  convert  must  pursue  this 
difficult  middle  path  unaided,  must  trust  to  his  own  deter- 
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mination  and  sense  of  duty  to  keep  him  in  it.  The  CbristiBn 
olaims  and  believes  that  he  will  have  divine  help  in  his 
striving  after  righteousness.  He  acknowledges  that  his 
passions  and  his  sin  are  too  strong  for  him  to  oope  with 
onaidedy  and  he  invokes  a  higher  power  to  aid  him. 

Having  enunciated  his  religion,  Gantama  is  carefnl  to 
disclaim  anything  like  inspiration  in  connection  with  it.  He 
declares  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  recognition  of  these 
truths,  not  by  the  stndy  of  the  Vedas,  nor  by  the  teaching  of 
the  Brahmans,  but  by  the  light  of  reason  only,  that  the  same 
enlightenment  is  attainable  by  all  if  they  will  only  follow  the 
path  which  leads  to  it.  The  five  Brahmans  were  so  mneh 
impressed  by  Gautama's  enthusiasm  that  they  attached 
themselves  to  him  as  his  first  disciples,  and  he  quickly  made 
other  converts.  His  moral  influence,  indeed,  like  that  of 
Jesus,  seems  to  have  been  so  great  as  to  have  been  irre- 
sistible, and  his  personality  seems  to  have  impressed  itself 
on  every  one,  rich  and  poor  alike,  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  As  his  converts  increased,  he  was  not  long  in 
establishing  an  order  of  ascetics.  Asceticism,  a  professed 
renunciation  of  the  world  and  its  pleasure,  he  always  held 
to  be  the  surest  way  of  attaining  Nirvana.  Though  his 
asceticism  differed  from  that  of  Brahmans  in  not  involving 
bodily  torture,  his  aim  was  alienation  of  the  mind  rather 
than  of  the  body  only.  Of  course  his  system  makes  pro- 
vision for  marriage  and  family  duties.  He  is  very  strong 
indeed  on  this  point.  He  says : — To  support  father  and 
mother,  to  cherish  wife  and  child,  to  follow  a  peaceful 
calling.  This  is  the  greatest  blessing.  His  order  of  ascetics 
differed  moreover  from  those  of  the  Brahmans  inasmuch  as 
it  was  universal,  it  was  open  to  all  men,  whether  of  high  or 
low  caste.  It  was  not,  moreover,  a  hierarchy,  having  no 
ecclesiastical  organisation ;  the  brethren  were  simply  bound 
together  by  obligations  of  celibacy,  moral  restraint,  poverty, 
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and  eonfessions  to  eaoh  other.  Even  tows  were  forbidden, 
the  noTioiate  had  to  repeat  the  triple  formnla : — 

I  take  refage  in  Bnddha. 

I  take  refnge  m  his  law. 

I  take  refage  in  his  chnrob. 

He  had  to  answer  certain  qnestions  as  to  his  fitness  for 
the  life,  and  he  had  to  satisfy  the  brethren  as  to  his 
sincerity.  To  the  sacerdotalism  of  the  Brahman  monastic 
institutions,  to  their  claims  to  anthority,  and  to  their  exoln* 
siyeness,  Gantama  was  radically  opposed,  and  he  pat  the 
finishing  tonch  on  his  heterodoxy  by  acknowledging  the 
eqoal  power  and  right  of  woman  to  attain  to  perfect  trath. 

Gantama's  first  disciples  seem  all  to  ha¥e  been  of  high 
caste — men  acquainted  no  donbt  with  the  intricacies  of 
Brahman  theology,  and  enabled  by  their  cnlture  to  appre- 
ciate and  to  propagate  the  new  doctrines  intelligently.  When 
they  reached  the  number  of  sixty,  Gantama  caUed  them 
together,  and,  impressing  npon  them  the  principles  of  his 
religion,  sent  them  forth  into  the  world  to  proclaim  his 
doctrine  of  deliverance.  "I  am  deliyered,''  he  says,  **  from 
all  fetters.  Yon,  too,  O  monks,  are  delivered.  Go  forth,  and 
wander  everywhere  oat  of  compassion  for  the  world,  and  for 
the  wel&re  of  men.  Preach  the  doctrine  in  its  spirit  and  its 
letter,  making  everthing  clear,  and  keeping  nothing  back.*' 
He  impresses  open  them  earnestly  that  their  mission  was 
one  of  peace,  that  they  were  to  have  pity  rather  than  con- 
tempt for  ignorance,  and  were  to  strive  only  to  enlighten  it. 
They  were  to  be  tolerant  of  all  religions,  and  to  speak  lightly 
or  disrespectfally  of  none.  They  were  reminded  of  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  precept  by  example,  of  reqniting 
iDJnry  by  forgiveness,  of  overcoming  persecation  by  Mend- 
ship.  They  were  not  to  kill  or  hart  any  living  thing,  and 
they  were  neither  to  claim  nor  accept  any  anthority  bat  the 
low  of  the  Bnddha. 
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.  Now,  we  need  hardly  troable  to  compare  this  with  tlia 
religion  that  Jeans  sent  forth  his  disciples  to  preach— the 
two  are  almost  identical  in  precept,  and,  if  they  had  bat  the 
same  starting-point  wonid  be  indistingnishable ;  trot  look 
how  different  is  the  starting-point.  With  Gantama  these 
precepts  are  those  of  dnty  and  humanity.  They  constitnte 
the  obligations  a  man  is  nnder  to  his  fellow  man,  and,  in  the 
highest  sense,  to  himself.  With  Jesns  these  same  duties, 
the  same  conduct,  is  the  command  of  Ood.  Gautama 
acknowledges  no  Cbd.  In  rejecting  the  anthropomorphic 
deities  of  Brahmanism,  he  dismisses  at  the  same  time  the 
belief  in  a  deity  at  alL  He  sees  in  human  life  only  a  weak 
and  suffering  part  of  nature  striving  in  Tain  after  happinesSi 
and  he  sets  U>  work  only  to  attain  that  happiness,  and  to 
help  others  to  its  attainment.  His  disbelief  in  God  does  not, 
it  is  true,  amount  to  a  denial,  but  it  is  the  most  hopelees 
Agnosticismy  and  it  excludes  altogether  the  idea  of  divine 
guidance  or  interference  in  human  affiurs.  To  him  and  his 
followers  life  is  a  weary  pilgrimage,  but  with  the  end  in  view. 
To  the  Christian  life  is  a  discipline,  a  preparation  for  im- 
mortality. To  the  Buddhist,  the  future  depends  solely  on 
himself  and  his  conduct.  To  the  Christian  it  is  an  appeal  to 
the  mercy  of  God.  Death  to  the  true  Christian  is  welcome 
as  the  beginning  of  eternal  happiness.  Death  is  welcome  to 
the  Buddhist  as  the  beginning  of  eternal  peace. 

In  rejecting  the  idea  of  God,  Buddhism  necessarily 
rejecte  with  it  all  idea  of  prayer,  worship,  and  inspiration, 
The  true  Buddhist  does  not  pray,  he  has  no  one  to  pray  to ; 
and  he  does  not  worship  in  any  sense  that  we  use  the  word. 
His  churches  are  cenotaphs,  representetions  of  the  tomb  of 
Gautema,  to  which  he  can  repair  and  meditate.  He  belieyefl 
Gautama  to  be  dead,  his  personality  extinct,  thoagh.his 
influence  still  exists  as  the  church.  The  Buddhist  scrip- 
tures repudiate  any  claim  to  inspiration ;  yet  their  words  are 
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now  looked  apon  as  talismans,  and  are  repeated  incessantly 
as  a  religions  exercise.  It  is  not  long  since  in  Christendom 
that  texts  from  the  Bible  were  written  oat  and  sewn  in  the 
dress  of  children  as  a  protective  charm,  and  the  lotos  jewel 
and  other  invocatory  formulas  of  Thibet  and  China  invite 
comparison  with  the  iteration,  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost 
mechanical,  o{p<Uer$  and  ave$. 

Of  course  Gantama  had  his  own  system  of  philosophy, 
his  own  theories  about  the  beginning  and  end  of  things. 
These  he  seems  to  have  adopted  from  Brahmanism,  but  he 
has  stripped  the  Brahman  philosophy  of  much  of  its  crudity 
and  grossness.  He  accepts  the  pantheistic  doctrine  of  a 
life-giving  power  throughout  the  universe^-of  a  power  not 
centred  in  any  one  spot,  but  omnipresent,  and  manifesting 
itself  constantly  in  the  life  of  men  and  other  animals.  Each 
new  birth  is  an  embodiment  of  part  of  this  universal  life- 
power,  and  each  death  is  the  return  of  such  a  portion  to  the 
great  All.  When  a  man  lives,  the  life  in  him  is  distinct, 
when  he  dies  his  individuality  dies  with  him,  and  the  life- 
power  that  he  had  is  again  diffused  throughout  the  universe, 
death  therefore  is  extinction — this  is  Nirvana.  The  theory 
of  death  and  individual  extinction  is  however  modified  by  the 
theory  of  sin.  If  a  man  has  not  lived  a  good  life,  the  life- 
power  or  soul  in  him  has  become  impure,  unfit  for  absorption 
into  the  universal  soul,  and  it  must  be  cleansed ;  it  is  con- 
demned to  take  refuge  in  some  other  lower  form  of  existence ; 
it  is  put  back  in  the  scale  of  life  and  is  compelled  to  work  its 
way  again  through  intervening  forms  to  man  before  it  is  free. 
It  is  this  tlieory  that  gives  such  impressiveness  to  Gtiutama's 
warning  that  punishment  of  evil  deeds  is  certain — ^that  a 
man*8  sin  will  find  him  out  inevitably — and  that  he  cannot 
hope  to  escape  the  consequences  of  it. 

Gautama's  sixty  disciples  applied  themselves  with  great 
fervour  to  the  dissemination  of  his  religion  throughout  the 
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whole  of  northern  India,  adopting  in  all  oases  the  language 
of  the  people,  preaching  a  doctrine  readily  comprehended  by 
the  most  nncnltnredf  and  above  all,  bringing  the  tidings  of  a 
salvation  open  to  all  withont  distinction  of  caste.  They 
made  namerons  converts  and  founded  branches  of  his  order 
of  ascetics  at  various  places  throughout  the  eountiy. 
Gautama  himself  limited  his  wanderings  to  the  district  in 
which  he  had  first  taken  up  his  mission,  and  his  success 
there  was  certainly  phenomenal.  He  had,  as  had  Jesus,  in 
a  supreme  degree,  the  faculty  of  bringing  home  his  teaching 
to  the  minds  of  his  audience  by  connecting  it  with  some 
passing  incident,  by  the  use  of  some  familiar  trope,  or  in 
the  form  of  payable.  The  fame  of  the  new  teacher  was 
not  long,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  spreading  to  his  native 
town,  and  one  day  he  received  a  message  from  his  father, 
who  was  now  very  old,  and  who  wished  to  see  his  son  before 
he  died.  The  account  of  this  visit,  as  translated  by  Rhys 
Davids,*  is  so  simple  and  touching  that  I  cannot  refirain 
from  reading  it. 

Snddhodana  sent  to  him  (Gantama)  asking  him  to  visit  his  native 
city  that  his  now  aged  father  might  see  him  onoe  more  before  he  died. 
Oantama  accordingly  started  for  Kapilavastn,  and  on  his  arrival  there 
stopped,  according  to  his  custom,  in  a  grove  outside  the  town.  There 
his  father,  uncles,  and  others  came  to  see  him ;  but  the  latter  at  least 
were  by  no  means  pleased  with  their  mendicant  clansman:  and 
though  it  was  the  custom  on  such  occasions  to  offer  to  provide  ascetics 
with  their  daily  food,  they  all  left  without  having  done  so.  The  next 
day,  therefore,  Qautama  set  out,  accompanied  by  his  disciples,  carxy- 
ing  his  bowl  to  beg  for  a  meaL  As  he  came  near  the  gate  of  the  little 
town,  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  not  go  straight  to  the  B^a*8 
residence,  but  at  last  he  determined  to  adhere  to  a  rule  of  the  Order, 
according  to  which  a  Buddhist  mendicant  should  beg  regularly  from 
house  to  house.  It  soon  reached  the  Raja's  ears  that  his  son  was 
walking  through  the  streets  begging.  Startled  at  such  news  he  rose 
up,  and  holding  his  outer  robe  together  with  his  hand,  went  out 
*  BuddhUm,  p.  64. 
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qmMjf  and  hastening  to  the  plaoe  where  Qantama  was,  he  said, 
*'  Why,  master*  do  you  pat  as  to  shame?  Why  do  yoa  go  begging  Cor 
year  food  ?  Do  yoa  think  it  is  not  possible  to  pro^e  food  for  so 
many  mendicants  ?  "  *'  Oh,  Maharaja,'*  was  the  reply,  "  this  is  the 
custom  of  all  oar  race.**  *'  But  we  are  descended  from  an  illastrioas 
race  of  warriors,  and  not  one  of  them  has  ever  begged  his  bread." 
"  Yoa  and  yoar  family,"  answered  Gantama,  **  may  claim  descent  from 
kings ;  my  descent  is  from  the  Baddhas  of  old,  and  they,  begging 
their  food,  have  always  lived  on  alms.  Bat,  my  father,  when  a  man 
has  foond  a  hidden  treasare  it  is  his  daty  first  to  present  his  father 
with  the  most  precioas  of  the  jewels/*  And  he  accordingly  addressed 
his  father  on  the  cardinal  tenet  of  his  doctrine.  Saddhodana  made 
no  reply  to  this,  bat  simply  taking  his  son's  bowl,  led  him  to  the 
honse,  where  the  members  of  the  family  and  the  servants  of  the  hoase- 
hold  came  to  do  him  honoar ;  bat  Yasodhaia  did  not  come.  "  If  I  am 
of  any  Talae  in  his  eyes,  he  will  himself  come.*'  she  had  said,  "  I  can 
welcome  him  better  here."  Gautama  noticed  her  absence,  and 
attended  by  two  of  his  disciples,  went  to  the  place  where  she  was,  first 
warning  his  followers  not  to  prevent  her  should  she  try  to  embrace 
him,  although  no  member  of  his  Order  might  touch  or  be  touched  by  a 
wcman.  When  she  saw  him  enter,  a  recluse  in  yellow  robes,  with 
shaven  head  and  shaven  face,  though  she  knew  it  would  be  so,  she 
ooold  not  contain  herself,  and  falling  on  tiie  ground,  she  held  him  by 
the  feet  and  burst  into  tears.  Then,  remembering  the  impassable  golf 
between  them,  she  rose  and  stood  on  one  side.  The  Raja  thought  it 
necessary  to  apologise  for  her,  telling  Gautama  how  entirely  she  had 
continaed  to  love  him,  refusing  comforts  which  he  denied  himself, 
taking  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  sleeping,  not  on  a  bed,  but  on  a  mat 
spread  on  the  ground.  The  different  acconnts  often  tell  us  the  thoofi^ts 
of  the  Buddha  on  any  particular  occasion.    Here  they  are  silent. 

ffis  visit  to  his  native  place  was  the  means  of  attracting 
to  his  side  many  of  his  relatives,  among  them  his  coasin 
Ananda,  who  became  his  most  intimate  disciple.  Of  his 
sabseqnent  life,  the  stories  are  so  confased,  and  so  inextric- 
ably mixed  with  legend  and  folk-lore,  that  no  English  writer 
has  anything  Uke  a  connected  biography.  He  is  credited  with 
the  perfonnanoe  of  many  miracles,  and  seems  to  have  been 
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sacoesflfnl  as  a  peace  maker  in  yarions  elan  qnanelB.  Bh 
religion  spread  rapidly,  thongh  marred  by  more  than  one 
important  schism.  That  of  his  cousin,  Dewadatta,  may  be 
noted,  since  it  was  an  attempt  to  fonnd  a  new  religion,  and 
several  writers  have  remarked  that  the  relation  in  which 
Oaatama  stood  to  Dewadatta  resembled,  in  many  essentiAl 
points,  the  relations  between  Paol  and  the  Jadaising 
Christians. 

After  wandering  for  over  forty-five  years,  Oantama  is 
seized  with  a  severe  illness,  and  feels  that  his  end  is  near. 
He  still  travels  slowly,  collecting  the  mendicants  of  his  order 
together,  and  exhorting  them  to  maintain  his  doctrine. 
His  Cousin  Ananda  was  with  him  at  the  last,  and  to  him 
and  to  the  few  disciples  who  were  present  he  addressed  him* 
self,  **  O  Ananda,  I  am  now  grown  old  and  full  of  yean,  and 
my  journey  is  drawing  to  a  dose.  I  have  reached  eighty 
years,  my  sum  of  days,  and  just  as  a  worn  out  cart  can  only 
with  much  care  be  made  to  move  along,  so  my  body  can 
only  be  kept  going  with  difficulty.  It  is  only  when  I  am  in 
meditation  that  my  body  is  at  ease.  In  future  be  ye  to  your- 
selves your  own  light,  your  own  refuge,  seek  no  other  refoge. 
Hold  fast  to  the  truth  always.*'  Then  after  a  short  disserta- 
tion on  the  duties  of  the  order,  he  became  exhausted.  His 
last  words  were,  "  0,  Mendicants,  I  would  impress  it  upon 
you,  every  thing  that  cometh  into  being  passeth  away ;  work 
out  your  salvation  with  diligence.*'  He  then  became  unooo- 
scious  and  died  peacefully,  and  his  body  was  cremated  as 
that  of  a  universal  ruler.     This  was  about  the  year  460  B.c. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than 
there  is  shown  us  in  the  lives  and  ministries  of  (Gautama  and 
Jesus.  Beginning  their  work  about  the  same  age,  one  was 
able  to  continue  it  for  forty-five  years  untroubled,  or  perhaps 
we  may  say  unassisted,  by  persecution  (since  there  is  no 
surer  method  of  propagating  a  doctrine  than  by  persecuting 
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it) ;  the  other  had  only  six  or  seven  years  allowed  him,  and 
earned  on  his  work  despite  the  most  violent  opposition,  in 
the  hce  of  imminent  personal  danger.  One  lived  to  see 
the  snccess  of  his  work,  and  died  peaceably  at  a  ripe  old  age 
sarronnded  by  his  friends  and  honoured  by  his  nation ;  the 
other,  reviled  and  treated  as  a  criminal,  met  with  a  violent 
death  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  at  a  time  when  his  doctrines 
were  held  in  derision,  and  at  the  hands  of  his  own  people. 

After  Gautama's  death  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his 
disciples  was  to  meet  in  council  and  put  on  record  by  com- 
mon consent  his  words  and  doctrines.  One  could  wish  that 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  taken  such  a  step  so  early,  for  no 
council  of  the  Christian  Church  was  held  until  that  of 
Jerusalem  about  the  year  60  of  our  era,  and  there  was  no 
iBcumenical  Council  until  that  of  Nicea,  three  centuries 
later.  It  must  be  remembered  however  that  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  had  not  at  the  time  of  his  death  been  systematised 
into  a  religion.  His  ministry  was  so  short  and  troubled 
that  this  could  not  be  done,  and  it  was  left  to  the  apostles, 
to  St.  Paul  particularly,  to  construct  the  theological  system 
of  Christianity. 

Well  then,  the  chief  disciples  of  Gautama,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  five  hundred,  assembled  the  first  rainy  season 
after  his  death  in  a  town  south  of  Patna.  They  discussed  the 
life  and  sayings  of  their  master,  and  for  the  first  time  wrote 
down  an  account  of  his  life,  and  a  complete  record  of  his 
doctrines.  For  this  purpose  they  employed  the  vernacular, 
wishing,  no  doubt,  to  record  the  actual  words  of  Gautama, 
which  they  could  not  do  in  the  classic  Sanscrit  of  Brah- 
manism.  The  language  used,  now  known  as  Pali,  has  since 
been  known  as  the  sacred  language  of  Buddhism  all  over  the 
world.  It  should  be  noted  that  Gautama  himself,  like  Jesus, 
never  wrote  anything,  and -indeed  writing,  known  only  to 
high  caste  Brahmans,  would  have  been  useless  as  a  means  of 
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propagating  a  popular  religion.  The  first  cooncil  then 
simply  placed  on  record  the  new  re^gion,  and  enforced  some 
strict  mles  of  discipline  for  the  order  of  mendicants.  A  second 
council  held  about  twenty  years  later  was  rendered  necessary 
by  certain  laxities  which  had  crept  into  the  order,  and  which 
threatened  at  one  time  to  diyide  the  religion  on  the  subject 
of  discipline.  Some  seven  hundred  monks  assembled  at 
Yesali,  a  place  twenty-scTen  miles  north  of  Patna,  and  there, 
after  protracted  discussion,  the  original  stringent  regulations 
were  again  enforced,  and  unanimity  restored.  This  second 
council  is  compared  by  many  writers  to  that  of  Nicaaa,  when 
the  Nicene  creed  was  promulgated — both  were  oouTened  for 
a  similar  purpose.  At  neither  of  these  two  councils  was  any 
attempt  made  to  alter  or  extend  Gautama's  system  of  pro- 
pagating his  religion.  It  was  still  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  sect  of  Brahmanism,  a  heterodox  sect  of  course,  but  its 
members  still  obserred  caste  regulations,  as  did  Gautama, 
who  was  a  Brahman,  and  conformed  to  the  laws  of  his  caste 
throughout  his  life.  No  attempt  had  yet  been  made  by  his 
disciples  to  couTort  any  but  the  followers  of  Brahmanism, 
but  as  time  went  on,  and  the  new  doctrines  developed  more 
and  more  in  opposition  to  the  old  system,  differences  of 
opinion  began  to  make  themselves  felt,  rival  schools  sprang 
up,  and  the  controversies  they  engendered  had  a  disturbing 
effect  upon  the  whole  community.  A  third  council  was 
necessary,  and  was  summoned  by  Asoka,  the  first  Buddhist 
king,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  Hindu  monarch  of  India. 

Asoka  did  for  Buddhism  exactiy  what  Constantino  did 
many  years  later  for  Christianity,  he  adopted  it  as  his  state 
religion,  gave  state  aid  to  its  propagation,  and  enforced  its 
doctrines  by  royal  edict.  The  third  Council  was  held  at 
Patna,  about  244  b.o.,  and  was  attended  by  a  thousand  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  order.  The  chief  was  a  very  old 
man,  so  old,  indeed,  that  he  had  to  be  carried  from  bis 
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faarmitage  in  a  boat,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  bis  influence 
tbat  was  obiefly  instramental  in  onoe  more  quelling  dissen- 
sions, and  restoring  unanimity  in  ibe  order.  Under  bis 
presidency,  ibe  canon  of  scripture  was  settled,  and  ibe  im- 
portant decision  arrived  at,  to  extend  the  religion  of  Bnddba 
to  all  nations.  Accordingly  missionaries,  supported  by  tbe 
king's  autbority,  were  sent  out  in  all  directions.  To  Nepal, 
and  beyond  tbe  Himalayas  in  tbe  Nortb,  wbere  tbe  great 
Nortbern  and  bierarcbical  scbool  of  Buddbism  afterwards 
doToloped,  to  Burmab  and  furtber  India  in  tbe  East,  and  to 
Ceylon  in  tbe  Soutb.  We  cannot  of  course  follow  tbeir 
successes  in  tbese  directions,  it  must  suffice  to  say  tbey 
succeeded  in  establisbing  tbe  new  faitb,  and  in  obtaining  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  popular  sympatby.  It  concerns  us 
now  only  to  follow  tbese  Buddbist  missionaries  to  tbe  West, 
to  tbe  Tartars  of  tbe  Volga,  to  tbe  Qrecian  colony  at 
Bactria,  to  tbe  Caucasus,  to  see  bow  tbeir  religion  fared  in 
contact  witb  Western  civilisation,  to  note  tbat  tbey  laid  tbere 
tbe  foundations  of  Christianity. 

Bumouf  states  tbat  oriental  ideas  are  to  be  traced  in 
Hebrew  literature  after  tbe  captivity,  but  not  before."^  He 
states  tbat  tbe  belief  in  a  Messiah  arose  at  tbat  time,  and 
wiib  it  other  beliefs  and  institutions  directly  traceable  to 
Eastern  thought.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  certain  that 
about  tbe  year  160  B.C.,  tbat  is  about  one  hundred  years 
after  tbe  great  Buddhist  Council  of  Patna,  and  the  sending 
out  of  Buddbist  missionaries,  tbere  existed  among  tbe 
Jews,  sects  or  communities  whose  doctrines  represent  a 
fusion  of  those  of  Judaism  and  Eastern  religions.  At  that 
time,  among  the  Maccabees,  was  an  organised  body  of 
Assideans  or  Saints,  whom  critics  identify  witb  tbe  Essenes. 
Tbe  latter  certainly  existed  in  148  b.o.,  and  probably  earlier. 

«  "  Le  Boaddhisme  en  Oeddent,"  by  Smile  Bamonf.     Revue  dee  Deum 
Mondee,  voL  Izzzviii,  p.  MO. 
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They  differed  in  many  ways  from  ordinary  Jews,  and 
were  ac4)oantabIe  for  much  of  the  opposition  between  the 
synagogue  and  the  temple.  They  preached  baptism,  nnqnes* 
tionably  a  Brahman  and  Buddhist  rite,  they  believed  in  a 
universal  priesthood  as  opposed  to  the  caste  of  the  Levites. 
They  condemned  the  killing  of  animals  in  sacrifice,  and 
replaced  this  rite  by  meditation  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
passions.  John  the  Baptist  belonged  to  this  sect,  and  in 
allowing  himself  to  be  baptised,  Jesus  identified  himself 
with  them.  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the 
term  Christian  was  not  applied  to  the  followers  of  Jesus  for 
many  years  after  his  death,  not  until  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Paul;  before  that  time  they  were  called  Essenes.  ''The 
identity,"  says  BumoHf,  ''of  the  Essenes  with  the  early 
Christians  is  fully  established  by  Ensebius,  who  says  also 
that  the  writings  of  the  Therapeutics,  or  Egyptian  Essenes, 
have  been  utilised  in  the  gospels  and  epistles  of  Paul." 

But  the  one  essential  dogma  of  Christianity,  the  fact 
which  is  at  the  beginning  of  its  founder's  teaching,  and 
without  which  that  teaching  would  be  unintelligible — the 
unity  of  Gk>d — ^that  is  not  Indian.  From  no  system  in  the 
East  could  that  have  come,  and  we  need  not  go  far  to  seek 
its  origin.  Judaism,  despite  its  lapses,  has  maintained  and 
kept  clear  in  its  history,  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  one  Ood, 
and  it  has  impressed  that,  if  it  has  impressed  nothing  else, 
upon  Christianity  and  Islam  alike. 

A  glance  finally  at  the  present  position  in  the  world  of 
these  two  great  systems  will  show  us  at  once  that  the  older, 
so  far  as  its  missionary  character  is  concerned,  is  practicably 
dead.  It  has  disappeared  from  India,  hardly  ever  persecuted, 
hardly  ever  opposed,  but  simply  absorbed  by  the  great 
Brahman  system.  It  still  obtains  in  Ceylon,  but  associated 
now  with  much  lower  forms  of  worship.  In  further  India 
it  shows  signs  of  yielding,  as  Brahmanism  is  yielding,  to 
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the  aggression  of  Islam,  the  latter  creed  has  already  gained 
possession  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  In  China, 
Buddhism  exists  in  company  and  even  confusion  with  other 
systems,  and  whatever  may  have  been  its  effect  when  intro- 
duced, it  has  now  little  or  no  moral  force.  The  same  may  be 
said  concerning  Japan,  where  Buddhism  exists  in  hopeless 
intermixture  with  the  worship  of  the  Shinto.  In  both  China 
and  Japan,  Islam  has  gained  entrance.  In  Thibet,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Central  Asia,  Buddhism  has  de- 
veloped into  an  ecclesiastical  system  which  one  can  only  call 
stupendous.  It  has  its  hierarchy  of  saints,  its  liturgies,  its 
degrees  of  priesthood,  its  ritual,  images,  relics,  and  rosaries, 
and  the  whole  presents  such  an  extraordinary  outward 
resemblance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  that  the  pious 
Christian  missionaries  wrote  home  to  say  that  the  devil  had 
been  at  work  imitating  Christianity.  Buddhism  has  lost  its 
missionary  ardour,  its  primitive  purity,  it  is  gradually  losing 
itself  among  other  religions,  and  the  time  seems  coming 
when,  as  Qautama  said,  his  church  would  be  forgotten. 
Whether  the  Buddhists  still  look  for  the  second  coming  of 
their  master  does  not  matter ;  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
forgotten  his  teaching. 

The  present  position  of  Christianity  is  not  without  its 
suggestion  of  a  comparison,  though  many  divisions  of  our 
own  religion  retain  much  of  its  original  missionary  spirit. 
The  spread  of  Christianity  in  our  own  time  is  of  course  a 
spread  of  race,  and  has  little  to  do  with  purely  missionary 
work. 

Out  of  Europe  its  conquests  have  been  confined  to  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  and  its  success  in  these  countries  is 
a  sad  story  of  cruelty  and  persecution.  It  has  been  driven 
out  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  North  Africa,  in  both  cases  by 
Islam.  It  seems  to  be  losing  its  hold  in  France,  and  we  are 
told  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion,  that 
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a  spirit  of  infidelity  is  increasingly  active  in  this  coantry 
and  in  Ghermany.  As  to  its  development  in  Eastern  Europe, 
who  shall  say  that  the  primitive  teaching  of  Jesns  is  not  in 
danger  of  being  lost  sight  of  amid  the  mysteries  of  doctrine 
and  the  fames  of  incense. 
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